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ANNALS OF EUROPE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE extraordinary rigour which the emperor of France feels 
himself compelled to exercise, for the preservation of what he is 
pleased to denominate “ the continental system,” is the best and 
most effectual comment on the absurdity, impolicy, and inutility of 
the system itself. It is the idlest of all efforts to attempt tg control 
the general habits of a people by positive law. Although it has 
been declared, both on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that English broad cloth on our backs is a badge of English servi- 
tude ; yet so long as that article of manufacture exceeds our own, 
both in durability and firmness, so long as we can import it cheaper 
than we can manufacture it, the severity of the present season will 
demonstrate, that this kind of servitude is necessary to our comfort 
and existence. If we must sacrifice all these enjoyments before we 
can experjence the full and extended blessings of the continental 
system; the great mass of the people will be inclined to believe that 
they Sacrifice present utility, comfort and convenience for visionary 
advantage alone. That is a strange sort of independence indeed, 
that is purchased, and can only be purchased by the misery of the 
nation that obtains it, and the sooner it is relinquished, the more be- 
neficjal will be the result. Aside from these general remarks, no 
system could be adopted to confederate the continent of Europe 
against England replete with so many disadvantages. The pressure 
of such a confederacy is felt, not by a single class of the community 
only, whose remonstrances and complaints might be overlooked or 
disregarded amidst the quictude prevalent amongst the other classes, 
but the grievance is general, and the complaint geperal likewise. 
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Hence, for the more complete enforcement of such a system, if be- 
comes necessary perpetually to appeal to force ; all the habits of the 
people must be subdued and counteracted by violence. This gives 
birth to unavailing remonstrances, and to every possible subterfuge 
and artifice, to elude a law which it is found so impracticable to 
obey. It is a perpetual memento of the advantages enjoyed by the 
people under the old order of things, and awakens all their jealou- 
sies and antipathies to the new. The line of demarcation between 
these two establishments, is preserved by the sword, and that power 
and authority that can only be preserved by such expedients, must 
from its natvre be temporary and evanescent. It has been the just 
and enlightened policy of other conquerors to enlist on their side the 
prejudices and attachments of the subjugated people—to make as 
few inroads as possible on their ancient manners and habits, and im 
many instances to allow a greater latitude than ever was before 
done, to individual enterprise “and exertion. The nation thus gua- 
ranteed in the enjoyment of its ancient rights, feels little or no in- 
ducement-to revive an hostility before found unavailing, and by which 
no advantages are promised beyend what they enjoy. The French 
emperor acts in defiance of such policy ; in his rage to exterminate 
English manufactures, he perpetually endangers the confederacy, a 
confederacy which every yard of English broad cloth tends to put in 
jeopardy. This obviously accounts for the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties attendant on this famous confederacy—a poor man must be 
clothed, and at the cheapest rate to meet the inclemencies of the sea- 
son, and smail is his satisfaction when debarred from such benefit, to 
be informed that he thereby contributes his mite towards an esta- 
biishment destined to repress the naval arrogance of England. 
Holland under the government of a prince of the Napoleon dy- 
nasty, and a brothcr of the French emperor, enjoyed something like 
internal tranquillity and repose. The constitution was one of so com- 
plicated and intricate a nature, that much delay was inevitable. Be- 
fore the year 1747, the united provinces formed a confederacy, and 
each province had an internal government of its own, distinct and in- 
dependent of the rest. ‘These were called the States, and their de- 
legates the states-general, to whom the sovereignty was confided. 
What seemed a curious phenomenon, each province had but one 
vote, whatever the number of its delegates might be, and further than 
this, the consent of every province, and of every city within that pro- 
vince was requisite, before any measure of importante could pass into 
aiaw. To us this principle will be rendered more cbvious, if we 
substitute the government of the United States in some few instan- 
ces analogous. We will then suppose, that in the confederacy of 
the United States, each state was in Congress, allowed but one vote 
whatever might be the number of its representatives. Before the 
measure Could pass into a law, we will further suppose that the con- 
sent not only of the states was required, but also of every city, town 
and hamlet comprised within their respective limits. This will give 
a faint outline of the ancient constitution of Holland. In England 
#s well as in our own country, the constituents often assemble to in- 
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struct as they please to term it their representatives, and if these 
instructions had been mandatory, instead of recommendatory, our 

overnment would be precisely such as that of ancient Uolland was. 
This state of things led eventually to an important alteration in the prin- 
ciples of that government, and a stadtholder was at last elected who 
united in hisown person, the offices of the captain, and admiral ge- 
neral, president of the several provinces, and had the power to 
change every magistrate and officer in gach. From this period of 
time, the people were gradually deprived of their ancient rights and 
immunities, but this was counterbalanced by the decisive energy of the 
government. A strong and decided authority in the supreme exe- 
cutive of any nation, is indispensably requisite to preserve the inter- 
nal and external tranquillity and dignity of the country. Rome with 
all her jealousy to preserve the republic in its integrity, in times 
of danger, appointed a dictator. Holland likewise when pressed by 
foreign war's found security in a stadtholder alone. Thenation flourished 
and increased in opulence and commerce, under this auspicious 
change, and preserved the relations of war, and peace. Unfortu- 
nately the last stadtholder had lost the confidenee of the people. He 
was suspected of attachments towards England, inconsistent with 
those that he owed to his native country. This opinion whether 
well or ill founded, was productive of the same unhappy conse 
quences, for the suspicion became general. 

At this time republican Trance was engaged in a war with the 
continent, and proclaimed hostility not against the people, but 
against the monarchies of Europe. We may easily conceive how 
tempting this bait must have been, when thrown out to a people, so 
dissatisfied with their supreme magistrate as the people of Holland 
were. Anxious to divest themselves of a government so suspected 
as their own, they hailed the arrival of the French troops as their 
deliverers from bondage. Pichegreu who then commanded the 
troops of the French republic, eneered the city of Amsterdam 
without a single discharge of a musket. The gates of the city were 
opened, and the ['rench troops patrolled without opposition the 
streets in every direction. So little disturbance was occasioned by 
a change so important, that the inhabitants did not know of the arri- 
val of the French, until every square of the city was occupied by 
the troops. The citizens of Amsterdam were calmly engaged in 
their various avocations, pursuing their ordinary business while 
Frenchmen were discovered under the trees, and their fraternal and 
amicable enemics were seen decorated with the wi-coloured cack- 
ade dancing to the tune of Ca-Ira, or suspending the cap of liberty 
from the boughs. The stadtholder narrowly escaped from the yen- 
geance of the populace andsought an asylumin England, toend hisdays 
in that country. The ancient government was formally abolished, 
and the intelligence of the stadtholder’s flight, was received with 
loud acclamations of triumph. The British woops afterwards at- 
tempted the re-establishment of the stadthoider, but the repugnance 
of the Dutch was so strong and unequivocal that these exertions on- 
ly served to confirm the triumph of the French. ‘The mere name 
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of the exiled magistrate was obnoxious and it was regarded as a sig- 
nal of opposition. Thus the British troops by enlisting themselves 
under the banner of a prince so abhorrent, were, although contrary 
to their intentions, assisting the designs of France, and rendering 
Holland more subservient and obsequious to her interests. The 
French profoundly skilled in all the artifices of inirigue, adroit 
in stratagem, favoured and cherished the prejudices of the Hol- 
landers. ‘The administration was at first mild and clement, the con- 
quered country was merely the victor’s ally, no blood was judicially 
shed in the revolution, and even the pensioners of the house of 


Orange punctually received their salaries from the government. 


Such artificial clemency manifested to a people, by nature destitute 
of suspicion, enabled the French to proceed with cautious and 
slow, but at the same time with sure and certain footsteps in their 
projects of aggrandizement. Thecommerce of this country was im- 
mense. The Dutch East India company, a traveller states, enjoyed for 
more than a century, a monopoly of spices of various kinds, and this 
was the principal branch of the Asiatic as wellas the European com- 
merce of this country. A recent traveller states that 360,000 pounds of 
cloves were sent annually to Europe, and one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand sold inIndia. Twohundred and fifty thousand pounds of nut- 
megs, the growth of the island of Banda were sold in Europe, and 
one hundred thousand pounds in India. Four hundred thousand 
pounds of cinnamon were sold at market, and half of that quantity 
consumed in India. Batavia was likewise indebted tothe enterprise 
of the Dutch for her fields covered with rice, pepper, and cinnamon, 
and whose vines bear fruit twice a year. A large trade was car- 
ried on in rice, cotton, and pepper, and the coffee of Java, inferior 
only to that of Mocha. [In return for their spices, the Dutch re- 
ceived grain, hemp, iron, pitch, tar, masts, planks, &c. from the na- 
tions bordering on the Baltic. Exclusive of this large traffic, a very 
flourishing trade was carried on with Turkey and the Levant; the 
exports consisting of Irish, English, and Holland cloths, and the im- 
ports of tea, cocoa, ginger, and thread. In theiy trade with Eng- 
jand, the balance was much against the Dutch, which induced ma- 
ny to believe that this country could not support such an excessive 
drain of wealth. Let it be remarked, however that the frugal 
Dutchman consumed but a very little part of such articles of im- 
port; that these very articles were afterwards re-shipped, and re- 
sold to foreign countries, in a state by far more improved. Had 
these articles been consumed in Holland, then indeed might the 
balance of the English trade have been pernicious, but while they 
were again exported, improved to other nations, Holland derived a 
more lucrative trade, than the English did from such a commerce. 
‘The frugality of the Dutch, their parsimonious habits, all tended to 
enhance the value of this species of exportation. While the silks 
of India were imported, the inhabitants clothed themselves in the 
plainest attire, and supplied those conntries who could not import 
them direct from that quarter. Amsterdam has been for a long time 
amorest the nations of Europe, the theatre of exchange, and the 
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accustomed commissions on this exchange, were very productive to 
the merchants. Amsterdam from its peculiar situation, its credit, 
and correspondence extending to the utmost boundaries of the com~- 
mercial world, was the channel through which three fourths of the 
money remitted from one part of Europe, to another have passed. 

An English traveller states, that in a severe battle between the 
fleets of England and Holland, after a cessation of hostilities, one of 
the officers ofthe Dutch fleet offered to an English officer a supply of 

npowder, at an advanced price, understanding that some of the 
ships of the hostile nation were in want of that article. So much 
will commercial avarice sometimes outrun the fear of self preservation. 
The industry of the Hollanders has been long regarded as proverbia). 
A recent author reports, that even their dogs and goats are not al- 
lowed to pick the bone, or to eat the bread of idleness. ‘Their small 
wares are drawn by the former properly harnassed for the occasion, 
and every domestic animal is thus trained to ‘habits of industry, and 
made subservient tothe comfort of man. 

A people thus formed and fashioned to commerce, cannot be ex- 
pected to relinquish it, unless compelled by absolute force. In the 
year 1803, in consequence of a law that was passed prohibiting the 
importation of foreign manufactures, the citizens of a manufacturing 
town remonstrated in strong and forcible terms, of which the fellowing 
is an extract.—“ Should we be left destitute of that just and lawiul 
support which we still hope to obtain, we shall be compelled to de- 
mand that the laws which forbid the exportation of manufacturing 
tools and implements should be repealed, in order that we may be 
enabled to sell our valuable tools and implements which will then 
become altogether useless to us to foreigners who know how to af- 
frreciate their value, or to transplant our manufactories into countries 
where they daily receive the encouragement which they so richly 
deserve.” We have already seen what proficiency the French armsand 
French artifice made in the subjugation of this quiet, industrious, 
and patient people. This was but the beginning of degradation. 
The imperial governor of France, who seems now to hate a repub- 
lic with more rancour than he formeriy did a monarchy, could not 
abide the existence of a nominal one only, in a nation so powerful as 
Holland. The 9th of June 1806, was the day fixed upon, for the an- 
nihilation of the republic. Ministers arrived from Paris, announcing 
the determination of the French emperor to place his brother Louis 
Buonaparte on thethrone of Holland. ‘The erand pensionary Schimmel- 
pennic was to resign his command, and to resume that of president of 
their high mightinesses. This royal prerogative Louis was to accept 
under the guarantee of Napoleon, who stipulated to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Holland, a guarantee, which when properly ag te 4 
Means an incorporation of the country so guaranteed to the French 
empire. The king by this new constitution had the sole, exclusive, 
and unrestricted exercise of the government appointments, to all offi- 
cers, Civil and military, and the enjoyment of all rights and immuni- 
ties attached to the royal dignity ; such as the pardon, abolition, or re- 
missiqn of penalties inflicted by law ; the coins of the state were to bear 
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the impression of his head, and justice to be administered in his 
e. 
The laws were to be made by the legislative body, composed of 
thirty nine members, bearing the title of their high mightinesses, 
with the concurrence of the king. The constitution after proceed- 
ing with great precision, to relate how the members of this body 
shall be chosen, carefully avoids a declaration of its power, in the 
formation of the laws. This defect is benevolently supplied after- 
wards by a royal decree. The king is in the first place to adopt the 
law, or in a more luminous phraseology, to enact it, and the import- 
ant part of the “ concurrence of their high migitinesses’” is thus 
pointed out. After the law has been enacted by the king, the presi- 
dent of this grave legislative body is tobe summoned by the secre- 
tary of state, to assemble the orators of government. The orators 
of government are then t6 repair in great state, and with much ce- 
remony to the assembly, to read the royal decree, and even to fa- 
your them with a copy. Their high mightinesses are by law entitled 
to no negative whatever, and consequently their concurrence has 
been already determined on by his majesty, since there now remains 
nothing for them to do but simply to affrove. They were allowed 
to draft an address expressive of the king’s wisdom and clemency, and 
filled with protestations of loyalty, which wasall the “ concurrence”’ 
they had to exercise. This artifice of appointing officers without 
power to act is by no means of modern invention. Rome in the day 


of Augustus, still preserved her ancient offices, the people were 


amused by ar exercise of their rights of suffrage, but when so elect- 
ed, they were nothing but the gaudy pageants of Augustus, and serv- 
ed asa kind of harmless barrier to screen his tyranny behind. This 
wily monarch the more effectually to veil his power, often intrigued 
himself for the election of an obnoxious candidate, and was defeated 
in his efforts. This was precisely what he wished, as it beguiled 
the Romans with the belief that his power was-not so transcendent 
as they believed it tohave been. The circumstance to be deplored was 
that this candidate so apparently obnoxious to Augustus when elect- 
ed to office, had not the power of acting. The tenure by which 
Louis Napoleon was by the constitution admitted to hold the posses- 
sion of the throne, was abundantly evident from that instrument it- 
self. Louis aside from the fatal guarantee above noticed, was to 
have his arms bearing this device, the imperial eagle of France sur- 
mounted with the royal crown. In case of the death of the king of 
Holljand, the guardianship of the minor king on the demise of Itis 
mother devolved on the empcror of the French. 

The emperor of France was ever to hold over the princes of his 
house, a kind of paternal discipline, which is denominated a power 
of inspection of police, and of discipline—to regulate all that con- 
cerned the issue of the prince and princesses, to nominate, and to 
revoke at will all concerned in such government, and if it should hap- 
pen that a prince in the hereditary order should ascend a foreign 
throne, he is bound to send his male issue (females being excluded 
from gevernment) to the houses appointed by the French emperor 
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to receive their education. Nothing is easier than to conceive, that 
a prince ascending thé throne under such auspices, cannot from the 
nature of things, reign with integrity and honor. 

The constitution itself though it contains absolute power inherits the 
symptoms of imbecility and dissolution. It assumes a falsehood as 
its basis, that the interests of Holland and France are the same, when 
it is obvious that they often are, and must from the nature of things 
be fundamentally different. In case of such collision, how is a mo- 
narch thus appointed to act?) His coronation oath compels him to 
maintain the constitutional laws of his kingdom, to defend the inte- 
grity of the territory of the kingdom, and to have no other end in his 
reign than the sole interests, the prosperity and the glory of the, Dutch 
nation. He may thus be compelled to resort to arms against his 
benefactor, but if he does, he must war against one who has already 
stipulated the integrity of his empire, one who is entrusted with the 
education of. his children, and who is allowed by that very constitu- 
ition he has sworn to maintain, to judge what constitutes the rights 
and independence of .Holland, as he likewise has guaranteed them 
both. In such a juncture of circumstances, no alternative is left to 
the reigning prince but perjury or resignation. Both the emperor of 
France and the king of Holland are thus made constitutional judges 
ef what constitutes the rights and independence of Holland, both 
ntay and will adhere to their own interpretation, and both are autho- 
rised to shed the blood of Dutchmen in its defence. Thus one half 
of the inhabitants of that country might be called on to defend the 
integrity of their territory against the other half, by leaders empow- 
ered to decide on such a question, and Holland, reduced to a desert, 
a habitation of wild beasts instead of men, and still the question re- 
main undecided. Napoleon’s policy, wherever he bequeaths pow- 
er, seems to be this, to give with one hand, and to take away with the 
other, to allow absolute power but still subordinate te his own, and 
thus to hold a cause of controversy in reserve for the time, when he 
can exercise with safety his constitutional right to crush the country 
he affects to superintend. A profound author in his own conceit, has 
remarked of this constitution of Holland, that but “a few months 
have rolled away since its promulgation, and that it would be some- 
what hasty to offer any objections to it, that it must be left to time to 
ascertain, how far it is adapted to the genius and resources, and pro- 
pitious to the prosperity of the people.” One would suppose that it. 
would not require much time to determine, whether it was necessa- 
ry for the destinies of Hoiland to be always dependent on those of 
\rance, and that if the former country was not a French province, but 
entitled to independence, a constitution that made her one, was 
not “ alopted to the genius and resources, and propitious to the 
prosperity of the people,’ that it did not require the evidence of time, 
but an inspection of the constitution only to determine, that the in- 
strument was intended to foster tyranny and nothing else. . Louis 
Buonaparte who probably thought only of present aggrandizement 
and office, without thinking, or regarding if he did, future humility un- 
der a constitution so fragile and treacherous as this, on the 23d day 
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of June 1806, accepted of the royal government of Holland. The 
Dutch were quiet and unsuspicious, content with any form of gov- 
ernment, that allowed them to pursue their habits of industry and 
commerce, They only wished to be engaged in such peaceable and 
unostentatious avocations, and as long as such were guaranteed, the 
words in which Frenchmen take such delight, independence of the na- 
tion, glory and military eclat were heard with the most torpid indiffer- 


ence. Matters remained in this condition, when Louis Buonaparte in a 


speech from the throne, announced to the nation his acceptance of 
the royal dignity. He stated that he had in compliance with the 
pressing solicitations of his subjects, consented to change his coun- 
try, te cease to be sulely and entirely a Frenchman, after passing his 
whole fife in performing to the best of his ability, those duties which 
thet nature had prescribed to all, that had the honor of bearing it. He 
feelingly lamented his melancholy lot, that such a trifling bauble as the 
throne of Holland should compel him to separate himself for the 
first time from him (Napoleon), who from his infancy had possessed 
his fove and admiration. He had consented to leave his repose and 
independence, (truly and prophetically, though undesignedly spoken) 
which those whom heaven,(or more properly his brother) called to gov- 
ern, and could not have the heartto quit him ; the separation from whom 
filled him ‘withapprehension, and whose presence precluded danger. He 
then proceeds to relate, that Holland has been injured by continental 
war, torn by internal divisions and deprived of her rank and dignity, 
in the scale of nations. He represents monarchy, ‘and an alliance 
with France, as essentially requisite to prevent a recurrence of such 
evils, and to secure the future tranquillity of Holland. He was there- 
fore induced by considerations so patriotic, to accept of the govern- 
firent. This was a measure, above all others, calculated to heal the 
wounds. Elysian prospects were presented, an union of all parties to 
support ‘his throne, was the only opportunity now remaining to re- 
vive the dying destinies of Holland. The people were willing to 
believe such flattering sentiments, they quietly submitted to their 
new sovereign, and he enjoyed a considerable share of their affec- 
tion. 

_ This attachment for ought that appears was mutual, and several 
salutary regulations marked the government of their sovereign. Si- 
necure offices were abolished, large and overgrown salaries for in- 
adequate services reduced, and a saving of two millions sterling, 
per annum, was made to the royal coffers by such salutary retrench- 
ments. His appointments to the various offices is stated ‘to have 
been wise and — At length prospects so flattering ‘to the 
repose of the Dutch were interrupted by the enforcement of the 
French ‘emperor’s ‘continental system, in which Holland was reluc- 
tantly compelled to participate. The exclusion from her ports of 
all articles of English manufacture, whether brought in neutral bot- 
toms or otherwise, pressed with intolerable weight on a people so 
dépendent on ‘those articles for subsistence. They remonstrated, 
they ‘petitioned, and whenever an opportunity presented they eluded 
the law. The king ‘was suspected, and probably with justice of 
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doing every thing in his power to mitigate the severity of this system, 
by granting partial licenses and indulgencies to his subjects. The 
king of England in January last, in a speech from the throne, thus 
remarked—*“ that whatever temporary and partial inconveniences 
might have resulted from the measures which were directed by 
France against those great sources of the prosperity and strength 
of England, trade and revenuc, those measures had uniformly failed 
of producing any general effect.’””’ The official paper of France, the 
Moniteur, in commenting on this passage-of his majesty’s speech, 
remarks—“ We shall explain how this happened. The-state of af- 
fairs in Spain had opened to the English the greater part of the ports 
of that kingdom—that they should be shut against them—that Trieste 
afforded a great vent for their commerce, which port was at the timc 
of the publication of that paper forever shut against them. That 
Holland in particular, had impaired the effect af those measures, 
which could, and ought to have been completely enforced by her; 
that she had betrayed the common cause—that she had received 
English merchandise under the American flag in spite of the Uni- 
ted States, and under other pretexts—that this would no longer be 
the case. That the orders in council of 1807, made it necessary that 
the coasts and ports of Holland should be occupied by revenue offi- 
cers who should be efficient, and who could be relied on ; and as the 
result of the first and second coalition was the extension of the 
French coasts to the Scheldt, the result of the English orders in 
council of 1807, would be the extension of the French coasts to the 


_Elbe—that the obstructions which the English had found to be mo- 


mentary only, would from thenceforth make a deep and permanent 
impression—that it was obvious that the operations of the war, upon 
the continent, by the means of the two great einpires, and the adop- 
tion of the same system by Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Austria, 
would give new vigour to the French measures, and totally deprive 
the English of the means of any commercial intercourse with Eu- 
rope.’ The king of Holland, at that time in Paris, was highly in- 
censed at this publication—he enclosed the paper containing this ex- 
tract to the legislative body, and calls the accusation unjust and asto- 
nishing—he declares that during the four years since he was iniruste 
ed with the government of Holland, the nation had borne with much 
difficulty and distress, but at the same time with rauch resignation the 
doubling of the imposts, an augmentation of the public debt and ar- 
maments, too great and disproportionate to the population and means 
of the kingdom. He little thought that the Hollanders would be ac- 
cused of violating their engage:nents,and of not haying done enough 
at a moment when, as his 1ajesty represents, the state of maritime 
affairs operated upon them with a greater pressure than upon all 
other countries collectively, and when to compicte their misfortunes 
they were compelled to sustain a blockade upon the continent. He 
exhorts them to the exercise of patience, until the moment wien the 
justice of his majesty the emperor shell make repicration for a charge 
which the Holianders have so little deserved, Lhe reader will bear in 
mind that his majesty the king of Holland at the commencement of 
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his four years reign in his speech from the throne, lamented his 
hard and unfortunate lot to be compelled for the first time in his 
life to “* separate himself from one (the emperor) who from his in- 
fancy had possessed his love and admiration.” At the conclusion of 
four years, providence seems to have kindly removed this unspeaka- 
ble calamity, by allowing him before death an interview with this i- 
dol of his love and admiration. The letter above noticed, was dated 
from Paris, but it so happens that now the sentiments of his majesty 
have undergone a total resolution. He boldly charges the emperor 
with injuStice, and requires that reparation should be made for the 
slanders he has committed, or at least authorised on the Dutch go- 
vernment. 

He seems by this example, to “love and adore” his brother the 
emperor, as much as other men, who think that. he appears to the 
bestadvantage, when seen like some specimens of painting ata distance. 
That these were the sentiments of his majesty, is evident from the lat- 
ter part of the letter above quoted, in which he declares it to be his 
most anxious wish, to return from the presence of his loved and a- 
dored brother to his capitol at a juncture so critical and difficult. 
We have the charity to believe that the king was sincere in this de- 
claration, and that he before considered the presence of his brother, 
rather a theoretical than a practical blessing. 

It may excite the reader’s surprise, to be informed that Louis 
Buonaparte was at this time in Paris, instead of being in the capitol 
of his own kingdom. The French minister of foreign affairs the 
duke of Cadore, is competent to resolve this enigma. On the 
twenty fourth day of June 1810, he addressed a letter to the baron 
de Roal minister of foreign affairs in Holland. In this letter the 
miseries of Holland are all charged as usual to the English account. 
He declares that until the month of November 1807, it could not 
have been foreseen that England would have adopted the “ monstrous 
principle” maintained in her orders of council of that date. That 
until then the cause of the continent experienced but little inconveni- 
ence from the commerce carried on by Holland with England, either 
through the agency of neutrals, or by borrowing their flag. ‘hat the 
principle advocated in those orders, rendered it necessary to make 
reptisals,and that on the emperor’s entrance into Berlin, he answered it 
by blockading the British isles. On the complaint of neutrals the 
emperor had the candour to confess that his absurd system of block- 
ade, was a State of intolerable usurpation, and decjared in extenua- 
tion, that he confined himself merely to stopping the commerce of 
the English on the continent, suffering his privatgers and vessels of 
war, to respect the flag of neutrals at sea, and only condemning them as 
good and lawful prizes when they reached the shores of the conti- 
nent. In plainer dialect neutral vessels must be captured in port 
before condemnation. 

The exclusion of the English commerce from the ports of the 
Dutch is stated by this minister as the first ground of complaint 
on the part of Holland. Vhe treaty of Tilsit followed, by which Rus- 
sia indignant at the attack of the English on Copenhagen, made 
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common cause with France. After the publication of the orders in 
council of November 1807, the minister proceeds to remark that 
the French emperor was so indignant at this arrogant assumption of 
prerogative over the commerce of neutrals, that in his zeal to restore 
the liberty of the seas, he committed an outrage still more wanton 
and wicked by the publication of his Milan decree, declaring all ves- 
sels denationalized, who had paid the tribute imposed by the En- 
glish.’ The minister further remarks, that the success of these 
measures, the avowed object of which_was to restore the liberty of 
the seas, depended more on the acquiescence of Holland, than of any 
other nation, that Holland notwithstanding, still preserved her com- 
merce with England, that the emperor was indignant, and that as an 
evidence of it, that the French custom house offices were shut a- 
gainst Holland. He winds up this catalogue of offences, by stating 
that Hoiland is without resources, without energy, without a navy, 
without the means of war, without army or revenue, friends or al- 
lies. This pompous and ostentatious parade of grievances is made 
merely to apolugize tor the decrees at the end of it, which are 1. to 
call home to Paris the king of Holland, 2d. to occupy all the rivers 
and ports of Holland with Dutch troops, 3d. to employ every means 
without being stofified by any consideration to make [Holland enter into 
the “ continental system.’ ‘The cause is now abundantly explain- 
ed, why Louis Buonaparte was at the time above stated, absent 
from the capitol of his kingdom. 

The duke of Cadore states in this letter, the offence of which his 
majesty the king of Holland has been guilty, viz. that this prince 
“ was divided between his most imprescriptible duties, his duties to 
the imperial tirone, and the mercantile notions of the Dutch nation.”’ 
‘The emperor through the medium of his minister, not only states 
the offence of his brother in this letter, but graciously points ou: 
his duty also. “ That the first duty of a French prince placed in the 
line of hereditary succession to the imperial throne, is towards tha: 
throne ; when in opposition to that all others must give wav. The 
first duty of every Frenchman in whatever situation destiny may 
place him is towards his country.” | 

In answer to this it is only necessary to state that the oath cf 
Louis Buonaparte compelled him to have “ no other end in his reign 
than the sole interest. frospierity, and glory of the Dutch nation.” We 
have already remarked, that what constituted these desirable ingre- 
dients, hoth Napoleon and his brother Louis were by the constitu- 
tion allowed to be competent judges. They were such, and thev 
differed. Napolcon contends that the true and sound construction o: 
the oath which he imposed on his brother, means that he shall have 
for the chief object of his reign “ the interes’, the firosfieriiy, and 
the glory of France ;” that Holland and France are terms synoni- 
mous, or that if there is a difference, that all the obligations ratified 
by an oath, “ must give way” when put in competition with the in- 
terest, the glory, or the prosperity of France. ‘This is the true prin- 
ciple, on which the French emperor confers thrones, sceptres, and 
diadems. He guarantees a quarrel in the constitution of such coun- 
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tries, imposes obnoxious and unpopular edicts, compels their observ- 
ance by the petty minions of his creation, and throws on them the dis- 
grace and unpopularity of his measures. Then, when the people 
-can no longer bear the imposition, the French emperor brightens up 
as the deliverer of the nation, and annexes the territory to France. 

A treaty between France and Holland, on the thirty-first day of 
March, 1810, in furtherance of this plan, which was in fact, although 
not in name, an entire prostration of whatever little claim to the cha- 
racter of an independent nation, the latter nation had. Its professed 
object was to make the independence of Holland harmonize with the 
new circumstances, in which the English orders in council had pla- 
ced all the maritime powers; the stipulations of this treaty were first, 
that until the English had entirely abrogated her orders in council, 
all commercial intercourse whatever, between the ports of England 
and the ports of Holland, was interdicted, and that special licenses 
for that purpose should be granted only in the name of the emperor. 
The second article stipulated, that a body of eighteen thousand men 
of which six thousand should consist of Frenchmen, and the remain- 
der to be Dutch, together with officers of the French customs, should 
occupy the mouths of all the rivers, to carry the preceding article 
into effect, who were to be fed, clothed and maintained by the Dutch 
government. All vessels violating those articles, were allowed to be 
taken on the Dutch coasts by French men of war, to be declared good 
and lawful prizes, and where any doubt arose, the emperor was him- 
self alone to decide. The stipulations contained in the preceding ar- 
ticles, were to be revoked as soon as England had solemnly with- 
drawn her orders in council, and the French troops to be withdrawn 
from the ports of the Dutch. The king of Holland, to secure the 
effective operations of the above articles ceded tothe emperor of France, 
Dutch Brabant, the whole of Zealand, including the isle of Schowen, 
that part of Guilderland situated on the left bank of the Waal, the 
line of demarcation to be the stream of the Waal, from fort Shen- 
kens, leaving on the left bank of Nymeguen, Bommel and Wandri- 
chen, and the principal stream of the Merwe, which line was to run 
through Hollandsch Dich and Wolkerack, until it reaches the sea of 
Beningen, which ceded territories were to be released from all debts 
not incurred by its particular governiuent, and funded upon its terri- 
tory. The king of Holland was to keep afloat a squadron, consisting 
of nine sail of the line and six frigates, armed and provided for a 

. cruise of six months, and likewise a flotilla of one hundred gun- 
boats and other armed vessels. Merchandise imported in American 
vessels, since the first of August 1809, was to be put into sequestra- 
tion and made over to France, to be disposed of as the state of her 
political relations ofthe United States might warrant. All merchandise 
of English manufacture was to be prohibited in Holland. The Dutch 
government pledged itself to extirpate all contrband trade. No 
depot of goods prohibited in l’rance, that might give a colour to con- 
traband traffic, was allowed to be established within a distance of four 
leagues from the line of the French custom house officers, and in 
cage of trespass, all such property was subject to seizure, though 
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upon the territory of the Dutch. The emperor of France agreed 
on performance of the stipulations of this treaty to open the frontier 
barriers between Holland and France. But one month before this 
treaty was made, the king of Holland addressed another letter to his 
leyislative body, stating his determination to submit himself entirely 
to the wili of his brother the emperor, and that if they could come 
to an arrangement, that did not exclude the possibility of preserving 
her existence, Holland might still escape, and ride out the tempest 
then impending. So thankless was the gift ofa sceptre from the hand 
of Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


WE have in a former volume stated somewhat at large, the rea- 
sons that induced us to believe, that the government of Spain admi- 
nistered in the name of Ferdinand, was a system radically and intrin- 
sically defective. Indeed the statement of the fact is the best answer 
that can be given to a thousand ingenious theories, that may be raisc« 
in favour of the other side of the question—that a king in the power 
of the enemy, can in no sense be considered as the aciing, if he is 
as he may undoubtedly be the- legitimate and rightful sovereign o! 
the country. The royal presumed assent, under which the junta 
claimed alone their authority to legislate, might at any moment, be 
rebutted by the enemy, by producing the signature of the sovereign 
himself, expressly disavowing what was done in his name. Admit. 
ting, that it is in the power of the hostile monarch, to make by fiat- 
tery or coertion, Ferdinand utter what opinions he pleases, the in- 
ference is not correct, that of course no regard ought to be paid to 
royal sentiments so expressed. We have to consider, that Spain 
more peculiarly than other countries is infested by a race of men, 
who shape their opinions and actions according to the successes of 
the day. Had the labours of the Spanish patriots been blest with 
the smiles of fortune, and the usurper Joseph driven from his throne, 
then would these men have appeared in the front ranks of opposition. 
After the object is obtained, when personal risk and responsibility 
are over, they would have arrogated to themselves, the whole of its 
accomplishment, and have obtained office in requital for services ne- 
ver rendered, which would have been all they sought after. As the 
tide of human affairs has run contrary to the wishes of the patriots, 
it has turned the floating loyalty of such characters with it, and they 
now openly espouse the cause of the usurper. The junta have un- 
wittingly afforded them a pretext for such treachery, and a pretext 
is all they desired. They did not hesitate to proclaim that body of 
men traitors, since their sovereign so denominated them, and it was 
quite convenient for them, to pass over with slight regard, the noto- 
rious fact, that their sovereign spake only by the coertion of Buo- 
naparte. The junta in an early stage of their hostility, discovered 
their weakness on this point, and forewarned the inhabitants of Spain 
to distrust what purported to be the signature of Ferdinand. ‘This 
pretext it was all important toabolish—no hold should be left for such 
evasion—no retreat in that vicissitude of event, to which all human ex- 
ertions are liable. The main object of the capture and confinement 
of Ferdinand, undoubtedly was as much to compel him to utter sen- - 
timents hostile to the views of the patriots, as to prevent his perso- 
nal co-operation in their plans and projects of resistance. And here 
we will deviate from chronological propriety, and notice a fact which 
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will serve to shew the success which has attended Buonaparte, by 
thus having possession of the person of the Spanish monarch. The 
baron de Koilli was sent by the court of St. James, to attempt the li- 
beration of Ferdinand. He bore witk him credentials from the Eng- 
lish ministry, and a letter from the king of Great Britain himself. 
When this was announced, the captive monarch, with characteristic 
pusillanimity, reveals the plot te the French government, and virtual- 
ly prefers a dungeon to a throne. The authenticity of these docu- 
ments has indeed been doubted, but on what grounds we are at a 
loss to conjecture. It is true they first appeared in the French offi- 
cial paper denominated the Moniteur, under the signature of Fouche, 
minister of the interior, whom, if report speaks true, is in his turn 
undergoing the consolation of a dungeon also. With all due al- 
lowance for the systematic exaggeration of French documents, it is 
hardly conceivable that a man so high in office, would deliberately 
set his name to a forgery of his own, where the means of detection 
were so plain and easy to be had. 

To forge the signature of not only Ferdinand, which might have 
been done with concealment, but likewise of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley and the king of Great Britain also, where unavoidable detec- 
tion and scorn would have been the consequence, is to suppose the 
hand of a bungler in stratagem and intrigue which has never yet 
been predicated of Fouche. Again, and as confirmatory evidence, a 
member of opposition in the British house of commons, put the 
question fairly to the ministry, whether those documents published 
in the Moniteur were genuine or not? The ministry pressed by 
such a question, and withal mortified at the discomfiture of their 
project by the patty intended to be relieved by it, did not it is true, 
confess broadly the genuineness of the documents. It is equally 
certain that they did not deny the fact, and by way of sliding over a 
question that they had not the hardihood to answer, pretended that 
it was connected with some wonderful secret of state, the develope- 
ment of which would be both impolitic and dangerous. This is an 
artifice that stands them instead on questions ef great and critical 
emergency. Information is often sought, and the answer of pendency 
of negotiation, or secrets of state, are commonly considered as deci- 
sive of the question. A secret of state might have been connected 
with this, but how the denial or affirmation of the veracity of docu- 
ments, blazoned in every newspaper, and consequently known, could 
have affected those parts of the system which were still secret, and 
consequently unknown, it is difficult to imagine. Lord Grenville 
when in office, declined the production of official papers moved for 
by the earl of Lauderdale, because they might affect a pendency of ne- 
gotiation. Lord Lauderdale replied, that if the “ honorable secretary, 
(Grenville) would pledge himself that a negatiation was pending, 
his motion should be withdrawn.” This the noble lord refused to 
do, and the papers were consequently withheld, because they might 
affect a negotiation which it appears never had anexistence. We are 
therefore disposed to credit the authenticity of these documents, 
notwithstanding we haye French official evidence of their genuine- 
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ness, atid notwithstanding their developement might affect secrets ct — 
state on the part of the English cabinet. Taking then this statement 
as correct, that Ferdinand indignantly resented, detected, and expos- 
ed the treason against his crown, and the dignity of his empire, 
which went to reinstate him in the possession of both, it shews how 
properly the French monarch appreciated the instrument of his own 
aggrandizement. It shews further the hopeless conditicn of the 
Spaniards, in case that man should by a turn of events, again come to 
the possession of the crown of his ancestors. It shews that the pro- 
fusion of treasure, and of blood—the enormous sacrifice of that gal- 
lant nation may lead, although by a different route, to the accomplish- 
ment of the same object, the confirmation of the Napoleon dynasty. 
Whether Ferdinand or Joseph eventually inherit the crown, is not 
an object worth contending for, since the only difference between 
them is, that the one would have only to follow, and the other would 
not dare to contradict Napoleon’s mandates—one from a sense oi 
favour conferred, and of incapacity to resist, would patiently succumb, 
and the other, from native pusillanimity and want of courage would 
perform the humble prerogative of an echo. Charles was a dotard 
in every thing but the chace ; and Ferdinand appears to inherit the 
same property prematurely, who has not the same apology that his 
father has, a body surviving his intellect. We shall observe the ope- 
ration of this fatal principle on the minds of the Spaniards. After the 
termination of the hostilities in Austria, and the complete subjuga- 
tion of the German empire, one general opinion was prevalent, that 
the downfall of Spain would immediately follow. The French em- 
peror was then no longer encumbered with the hostility of a nation 
at al] times fornridable, and peculiarly so in ber last grand struggle 
for independence. It was conceived that on his return from his Ger- 
man conquests, he would immediately pour his victorious bands down 
the Pyrenees, and scarcely a hope was entertained of successful re- 
sistance. What added to this belief, was, that Spain during the con- 
tinuance of a struggle so important to her, remained in a state littde 
better than quiescent. Spain was from these causes regarded as sub- 
cued, and no serious resistance was apprehended. These expecta- 
tions, like most others of a political nature formed in our day, end- 
ed in disappointment. The conqueror of Germany did not follow 
up the terror and apprehension excited by that conquest, by corres- 

ndent exertions to reduce the Spaniards to obedience ; neither 
did the Spaniards consider their condition as hopeless, by the subju- 
gation of Germany. The French emperor appears from this period 
of time to have changed his whole mode of offensive operations. 
From the most impetuous onsets, he contented himself with slow 
progressive, but a more fatal and effectual mode of warfare. Occu- 
pying strong and inaccessible posts, the French troops did not seem 
inclined to hazard a general engagement. Slight skirmishes now 
and then were hazarded with various success, and the triumph in 
this petty mode of warfare, in which sometimes ten, and sometimes 
forty were slain or captured, was given to the world with all the 
pomp and solemnity of a drawn battle. Nothing scems to approxi- 
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mate nearer to the burlesque, than to-read official details of this na- 
ture, related with as much insipid formality, as if the fate of Spain 
was dependent on the issue of the conflict. In such relations we 
discover the old and threadbare topics of panegyric—the victorious 
party covered themselves with glory—such an action is sufficient to 
recruit the courage of the patriots, and to teach their haughty op- 
ponents reverence for Spanish valour. Little was done, and of that 
little much was said. We are not however to impute to Buonaparte, 
indifference or neglect in the prosecution of an object to the accom- 
plishment of which he had exerted his utmost strength. He had, as 
before remarked, only changed his mode of warfare. Knowing that 
the Spaniards had exhausted themsclves in their first exertions to 
no purpose, and secure in the possession of the most valuable and 
fertile provinces of the country, he adopted a plan more effectual. 
By not striking blows so decisive, and by keeping still possession of 
the country, he was enabled gradually to reconcile the Spaniards to 
the yoke. The faces of Frenchmen became more familiar, and 
were viewed with less and less abhorrence. The time thus gained, 
was not idly employed. The French emissaries consisting princi- 
pally of the ancient nobility of Spain, were industriously disseminat- 
ing distrust and suspicion of the members of the junta. The 
hopelessness of any attemot to re-instate Ferdinand on the throne, his 
own renunciation of it, his denouncing those who engaged in such 
a project as traitors, were topics dwelt upon and enforced. The 
minds of the Spaniards were in a great measure prepared to receive 
and to credit charges of this nature. 

A long series of labours terminating almost uniformly in defeats 
and disappointments, may well be supposed to have damped the ar- 
dour of the people, towards further exertions for the accomplishment 
of an unattainable object, the restoration of Ferdinand. After the 
first ebullition of their patriotic fervour, which was so unfortunate, 
it is natural to conjecture that their future efforts would lessen, and 
at last repose in what some writer forcibly denominates the dead. 
calm of despetism. The popularity of any measure depends mostly 
on its success, and more than Spartan must be that patriotism that: 
preserves entire unanimity in such unavailing struggles with misfor- 
tune. The Spaniards now found themselves pledged by an oath to 
perform what it required, a power little short of miraculous, to ac- 
complish the restoration of their sovereign, and when it was disco- 
vered to be so impracticable, the disgrace would inevitably alight on 
the authors of that measure. The junta were therefore regarded 
with suspicion and distrust-—the calumnies with which the French 
polluted their integrity, acquired confidence, and their popularity 
was rapidly declining. This has been the state of this unfortunate 
country—a ferocious enemy in the heart of the kingdom constantly 
employed, formerly by arms, and now by artifice, in imparing its loy- 
alty, and rendering resistance abortive, and the rulers of the nation 
suspected. The junta at length fully sensible of the embarrass-. 
ments that environed them, on the 28th of October, 1809, made one 
attempt to retrieve the desperate state of affuirs, by summoning the 
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ancient cortes ofthe kingdom. In the proclamation they issued for 
that purpose, they give us a narrative of the various embarrassments, 
that attended their administration, together with a defence of their 
conduct. They represent the hazard of convoking the cortes at an 
earlier period, while Spain was torn by intestine divisions, and an 
alert enemy ever on the watch to reap the advantage. ‘These divi- 
sions, the wishes of some for a regency, the danger of making such 
a trial, the conflicting claims of various candidates for the office are 
all stated as so many reasons why they did not dare by so doing to 
compromit the peace and security of the kingdom. ‘They boldly 
acknowledge that the “ selfishness of some, and the ambition of 
others, weaken and clog the action of government, by their opposi- 
tion or indifference—that a crafty enemy was watching the moments 
of their divisions to break out, and set about the work of their des- 
truction, and raise his throne upon the disgraceful bias afforded by 
their debates.” No further evidence is requisite to prove the dis- 
tracted condition of the public mind, than the confession of the junta 
themselves. ‘They acknowledge that they have committed many 
mistakes, and wish they could atone for them with their blood— 
They beseech their countrymen to impute something to their want 
of experience, and much to existing circumstances, and nothing to 
their intention. This paper issued ostensibly for the purpose of 
convoking the cortes on the first day of March, 1810, reluct- 
antly acknowledges the justice of our preceding observations, 
and was probably intended more as a justifiation of their own con- 
duct, than for the object it avows. While the spirits of the peo- 
ple were so disheartened, and such a conflicting variety of opinions 
entertained, it is beyond all belief that unanimity could be restored 
by a measure of this kind. Still something was to be done, and the 
janta embraced this project as the only melancholy alternative that 
presented itself when in the very paper in which that measure is 
announced, unanswerable arguments are given to prove how imprac- 
ticable it was. 

Nor can we so fully credit the apprehensions of the junta, that 2 
convocation of the cortes at an earlier period, would have put in 
jeopardy, the existence of the country. From their own account, that 
danger was to be dreaded at the time, they had assigned for that body 
to assemble, Spain on the capture of lerdinand, felt an electric ex- 
citement to vengeance, and we may, with confidence presume, that 
had the cortes then been convoked, they would have imparted ten 
fold energy to the nation at large. The general sense thus collected 
and defined, would have given an assurance to the provisional gov- 
ernment, exercising their authority, in the name of their absent so- 
vereign, and a confidence, which without such assurance, they could 
not hope to enjoy, 

The junta acquired their authority to act, froma declaration of Fer- 
dinand, when a prisoner at Bayonne, authorising them so to do, and 
at that very time, that monarch expressed his wish to be, “ that the 
cortes should assemble in such place, as should appear most conv¢- 
nicnt—-that at first they should occupy themselves, in attending to 
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the levies and subsidies necessary for the defence of the kingdom, 
and that their sittings should be permanent, to determine what should 
be done on future events.” The question was proposed to’the king 
by the junta, when in confinement, whether it was his wish, that the 
cortes should assemble, and the answer was given as we have re- 
lated above, and still it was delayed, until the junta seemed thoroughly 
convinced, no benefit could result from the measure, if we may form 
a fair estimate of their opinions, by theiractions. Many persons have, 
(and judging by the administration of the Spanish monarchy, in re- 
cent times, they were warranted in their ojsinion,) believed that the 
constitution of Spain was a pure and unmixed despotism. But it is 
neither fair nor generous, to impute to the constitution itself, the 
abuses of the monarchy, which the dormant spirits of the Spaniards 
suffered to exist. We are not now, for the first time, to be in- 
formed, that the best constitutions may be violated, and that their 
preservation rests ultimately, not in the rulers -but the people. On 
the union of the two crowns of Castile and Arragon, when one mo- 
narchy extended itself, both over Spain and the Iudies, the execu- 
tive and legislative functions were distinct and separate—the legis- 
lative power resided in the cortes, composed of the nobility, the 
higher orders of the clergy, and the representatives of the people. 
‘The decision was given by a plurality of votes. They had the power 
to levy taxes, reform abuses and to enact Jaws—they further had the 
power of refusing appropriations, if in case the king refused to sanction 
their edicts. They watched the conduct of their kings with jealousy, 
and would not suffer them to arrogate more power, than the consti- 
tution confided. One of the laws ordained, that “ no toll money or 
other tribute should be collected without calling the cortes, and with- 
out being granted by the delegates of the kingdom.” The same prin- 
ciple was afterwards recognised, and sanctioned by various cortes, as 
for instance, during the reign of Charles V. in the year 1525. 
it was stated in the cortes, and admitted by the monarch, that it 
‘was an established law, during the reign of his progenitors, and enac- 
ted in the cortes, that “ tolls should not be collected, nor any ser- 
vices, nor money nor any new taxes assessed especially or generally 
in any one of the Spanish realms, without the deputies from all the 
cities and towns being called to the cortes, and being authorised by 
the deputies, who should come to the cortes.”” Tt was further decla- 
red, “ that the king hear the deputies of the cortes with benienity, 
and answer their general and special petition before the cortes close.” 
During the reign of the emperor Don Carlos and of Douna Joanna, 
in the year 1527, the power of the cortes is thus acknowledged, 
“ Inasmuch as the weighty affairs of our realms, the councils of our 
subjects are necessary, we order and decree, that on such great and 
arduous affairs, the cortes are to be assembled, and that it be done 
with the counsel of the three estates of our realm, as was done by 
the kings, our progenitors.” In the year 1516, the royal edict pays 
the same deference to this body, “ we order that whena service may 
be granted to be coliected, within any of our realms, the receipt ot 
such service shall be given to the deputies of the cortes, in which 
the service shall be levied, and to no other person whatever.” The 
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cortes had the further power of reviewing suits at law, of cofirmiug 
or annulling the judgments, and of watching over all the departments 
of administration. [Even these salutary checks and restraints upon 
the royal prerogative, did not satisfy the minds of the Spaniards. An 
officer of justice, called the justiza, was appointed by the cortes, and 
to them and them only responsible for his conduct. His person was 
sacred, and he was the supreme interpreter of the laws. Inferior 
judges and even the king himself were bound to consult him in 
doubtful cases, and-to abide by his decisions. He possessed the pow- 
er of removing the king’s ministers, and of compelling them to give 
a faithful account of their administration—he was the inspector of the 
conduct of the king, the reviser of his proclamations, and he had the 
power af deciding, whether they were, or were not conformuble to 
the laws of the kingdom. The oath taken by the Arragonese, on 
the coronation of the king, will shew, that Spaniards once had a sa- 
lutary jealousy of the royal prerogative. “ We, every one of whom 
are of as much importance as you, and all of whom united, have 
more power than you, promise to obey your government, provided, 
you maintain our rights and privileges, and if you do not, we will not.” 
‘The venerable body of the cortes, armed with such power to restrain 
the undue exercise of the royal prerogative, at length fell into disre- 
pute, when unsupported by the spirit of the people, and a dark and 
sullen despotism was erecied on its ruins. It bears in many respects 
a strong affinity to the English constitution, and recognises many of 
the principles of magna charta. No wonder, that the Spaniards were 
so anxious to have the convocation of their cortes, but in the present 
forlorn state, such a summons might be little better than a general 
invitation to rebellion. Buonaparte would be enabled to send his own 
agents to this assembly, and the consequence of such a call, might 
be a national recognition of the usurper Joseph’s title to the throne. 
Waving, however, all further remarks on this head, such were the 
successes of the French, that the junta were compelled to fly from 
Seville, and to seek protection in the island of St. Leon, in the vicini- 
ty of Cadiz. There without being able to await the time, when they 
had proposed to surrender their authority into the hands of the cor- 
tes, on the 29th day of June, 1810, they made a solemn assignment 
of all their right, title, power and authority in and tothe government 
of Spain to a regency of five persons, called the council of regency 
of Spain and the Indies. 

This change in the government of Spain, at a period peculiarly cri- 
tical, and inauspicious, was immediately announced by proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Spanish America, accompanied by the most flat- 
tering representations of the internal resources of Spain, her capa- 
city to endure a siege, and the general confidence reposed in the 
new government. It was stated that forty thousand men still re- 
mained capable of bearing arms for their defence, that the French 
had been compelled to abandon most of their conquests, that the 
whole kingdom of Portugal, of Gailicia, the principality of Asturia, 
Valencia, Mercia, Estremadura, part of Leon, the Castiles, Arra- 
gon, end Catalonia were actually delivered from the usurper’s yoke 
—In the conclusion, the regency slightly glance at a fact, which they 
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consider nevertheless as improbable, that in case of the subjugation of 
Spain, the loyal Spaniards will find security and protection in the 
arms of their South American brethren. ‘The critical situation of 
Spain, at the time of this transfer of the prerogative of Ferdinand, 
was made from the junta to the regency, the rapid advances of the 
French troops, and the hasty and precipitate manner, in which that pow- 
er was surrendered up, the want of confidence in the old government 
that attached itself to the new one of their making, the precipitate 
nature of this surrender, and the incalculable evils in prospect, in case - 
Napoleon acquired a complete victory over them, and the extreme 
probability of that event—finally the sufferings and degradations en- 
dured under the old dynasty by Spanish America, all conspired to 
accelerate an event, long predicted, the independence of South Ame- 
rica. The Caraccas took the lead in this hazardous career—They 
denied the authority of a regency so precipitately formed, end con- 
tended, that no power short of the ancicnt cortes could impose one. 
Here a revolution wasaccomplished without bioedshed, and if reports 
may be relied on, with but very little if any disturbance, in the minds 
of the inhabitants. They immediately proceeded to create a junta 
of their own, and to appoint ambassadors to foreign nations. ‘They 
made an eloquent recital, not merely of their degraded and abject 
state, after the invasion of Spain by Buonaparte, but extended their 
complaints to the privations they endured under the old dynasty, 


Speculations on points of such importance, are idle and abortive— 


while we are indulging in such golden visions—while we are de- 
lighted with the contemplation of all Spanish America proud and in- 
dependent, while commerce is rioting in anticipation in the mines 
of Potosi, a single fact such as every day may iurnish, may give us 
in requital all the bitterness of disappointments. ‘Lo deal with futu- 
rity, and expiore its clouds and shadows, is the prerogative of the 
deity alone. Instead of attempting to usurp his attributes, aad to 
dispose of kingdoms, empires and continents, we will content our- 
selves with stating facts as they exist. 

The territories of Venezucla, Maracaibo, Varinas, Spanish Guia- 
na, Cumana, and the islaiud of Margaretta, compose the jurisdiction 
of the capiain general of Caraccas. ‘The ponuiation is stated by a 
recent traveller from whoin this abstract is taken, to amount to se- 
ven hundred and twenty cight thousand souls—two tenths are stated 
as whites, three fourths as siaves, the descendants of freedmen four 
tenths, and the Indians engross the remainder. All sorts of colonial 
produce are familiar to this climate—the exportation of tobacco netts 
yearly four miilions of franks to the royai treasury. The province 
of Venezucla might alone be made capabic of affording ten thousand 
weight of vanilla per annum. ‘the province abounds in wild cochi- 
neal, and the dying arts of Europe might be introduced here, for 
more than five hundred thousand franks a-year. Gums, rosins, bal- 
sams, medical oils, might likewise be cujtivated, and sarsaparilla. 
Trees of various sorts, fit for inlaid work, and susceptible of the most 
exquisite polish thrive in abundance. Venezucla, Barcelona, Span- 
ish Guiana, and the western side of the lake Moraicaba, are suppces- 
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ed to contain one million and two hundred thousand neat cattle, one 
hundred and eighty thousand horses and mares, and about ninety 
thousand mules; besides an innumerable multitude of deer and 
sheep. The commerce of the country in the above mentioned ar- 
ticles is stated to be one million of dollars per annum. The whole 
northern coast of Venezeula is abundant in salt and mineral waters. 
The staple articles of agriculture consist of cocoa, coffee, cotton, 
sugar, and indigo. 

The commerce of this country has been hitherto so cramped and 
restricted, under the old government, that no estimate can be form- 
ed of its extent under a new and improved order of things. In the 
year 1796, the port of Laguira alone, yielded the sum of two hundred 
and eighty one thousand, three hundred and twenty-eight dollars on 
imports, amounting to three millions, one hundred and eighteen 
thousand, eight hundred and eleven dollars. Inthe same year there 
was exported to Spain from the same port, produce valued at two 
millions, ninety eight thousand, three hundred and sixteen dollars, 
and the dutics levied, amounted to one hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand and fifty-two dollars. The contraband trade of this country is 
supposed to amount to two millions a year—and the cash in circula- 
tion is stated to amount to four millions of dollars. The country 
abounds in large lakes, the largest of which are in the provinces ot 
Maracaibo and Valencia—the first of these is one hundred and fifty 
leagues in circumference, and the latter is forty two miles long and 
twelve broad. Twenty rivers empty into the lake of Valencia, and 
it has no visible outlet. Gold mines were formerly wrought in this 
country, but abandoned in consequence of controversies with the In- 
dians. Copper mines are still wrought, and about one hundred quin- 
tals exported. The receipt of all the taxes on duties in the Carac- 
cas, amounts to one million three hundred thousand pounds. The 
exclusive sale of tobacco produces seven hundred thousand pounds, 
not included in the above valuation. 

The year seems divided between the two seasons of winter and 
summer, and rain and draught, mark their respective bouncy ries. 
A chain of mountains commencing at the Andes, and extending to 
the island of Trinidad, runs through the whole country. This cre- 
ates a temperature in the atmosphere, and the mountains not being 
very high, are susceptible of cultivation. The captain general ot 
this province receives a salary of nine thousand dollars per annum, 
and his term of office expires in seven years. He is president of the 
audience of Caraccas, the other officers of which are a regent, pos- 
sessing a salary of five thousand three hundred dollars per annum— 
three oidors, at three thousand three hundred each—two fiscals, at 
three thousand three hundred dollars each—and a reporter, at five 
hundred dollars, with perquisites. The military force under the im- 
mediate con:mand of the captain general, consists of thirteen thou- 
sand and ninety-three men—one third are troops of the line and ar- 


_tillery; the rest is a militia force completely organized, armed, and 


equipped. The religion of the country is Roman Catholic. The 
bishops possess splendid livings—missionaries are yery numerous 
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who receive some one hundred and fifty, and some two hundred dol- 
lars per annum. The convents formerly possessed great wealth, but 
are now on the decline. The churches are superb edifices, and pos- 
sess large revenues, and some of them are still made use of as places 
of refuge for the violators of the public peace. ‘The tythes are sta- 


ted to amount to four hundred thousand dollars per annum. 


The Creoles constitute the major part of the inhabitants of this 
country. Being native inhabitants, and descended from Spaniards, 
they are much devoted to their country. Though their population 
is on the increase, it is supposed to be much retarded by the num- 
ber of monks and priests. There are some very respectable schools, 
and the people are endowed with quick and penetrating minds. They 
marry very young, a man arrived at the age of twenty, and un- 
married, is regarded as dilatory—the joint ages will not sometimes 
exceed thirty years—males are marriageable at fourteen, and females 
at twelve. Travellers have reported the inhabitants to be possessed 
of a spirit of litigation highly profitable to the bar—the fortunes 
made by some advocates in a short space of time have been immense. 
‘lhe natives are kind and hospitable, and peculiarly mild in their go- 
vernment of their slaves—great exertions have been made to teach 
this unhappy race of men the precepts of Christianity. The slave 
may purchase his freedom for the sum of three hundred dollars, 
whatever may have been the sum which his master paid for him. 
The freed men are numerous, and comprize about one third of the 
whole mass. Under the old government they were not allowed, not- 
withstanding, to hold any place of honor er emolument. The sub- 
dued Indians have made considerable progress in civilization. They 
once worked in the mines of the Caraccas, but as they frequently re- 
volted, they were not compelled to such service. They now labour 
for the whites at stipulated prices, and altogether compose about one 
tenth part of the population. The inquisition had no power over 
them. 

Such is the general cast of character of the peopie who are now 
about to attempt the establishment of an independent nation, Amer- 
icans can but participate in their anxieties, while they feel at the 
same time an involuntary shuddering at the perilous nature of the 
attempt. The remission of old aud long established habits amongst 
any people, is a dangerous experiment ; and danger increases in pro- 
portion to the degree of servitude that the people formerly lived un- 
der. Where the lash of tyranny has been unmercifully applied, 
where instances of cruelty have been multiplied, and rendered fa- 
miliar to the popular eye, we must in such tremendous vicissitudes 
of human affairs look for and anticipate a bloody retort. Wide, and 
almost immeasurable, is the distance between our condition as it for- 
merly was, and what the condition of Spanish America is now, and 
has been. We fought to prevent an encroachment on rights ever re- 
garded as unalienable and sacred ; it was not the actual pressure of mis- 
ery, but the fearful anticipation of it, that summoned our fathers to 
the field. Accustomed to freedom, haying breathed its atmosphere 
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from their birth, and tasted of its fruits, they were prepared to sac- 
rifice all the comforts of life, nay, existence itself, rather than to bar- 
ter the object. This Spanish America never has known—it is with 
the inhabitants of that country an untried scene, a blessing yet to be 
enjoyed, and before it can be enjoyed with safety and temperance, re- 
quiring a preparation of mind not to be expected immediately from 
them. They must be inured to freedom—they must have both pre- 
cedent and experiment, before they can properly enjoy what they 
are now struggling after. The country possesses the materials of 
felicity ; bounteous nature has done her part, and it now remains for 
man to do his. Let us not therefore despair if the outset of their 
political struggle, should be marked with blood, and even with spec- 
tacles of cruelty beyond what the eyes of our forefathers had to en- 
counter. Buonaparte, while he is thus reducing the east to vassal- 
age, may be contributing to the emancipation of the west. The 
portentous state of Europe—its destiny that seemssuspended by a hair, 
ought to make our affections rally around our own hearths and our 
own firesides, and to admonish us to bear political disappointments 
comparatively mean and insignificant. An ocean is a barrieado thrown 
by Providence itself in the way of anyimproper attachment to either 
of the two dreadful belligerents. To observe their struggles and to 
disentangle ourselves from their influence, is no less our interest, 
than our duty. We violently fly in the face of both, and turn our 
backs on the benevolent dispensations of Providence if we mingle in 
a conflict so mad. If our country remained to this day unexplored 
by the European foot, how cordially would Spain at this momentous 
hour, encourage some adventurous Columbus who should proffer 
his services. That unfortunate man rejected by his court, did not 
foresee that the country he went in quest of, wasto be the asylum of 
his native court, and that the descendants of his haughty sovereign, 
would rejoice to claim the hospitality of a soil, which was denied to his 
entreaties. | 

The nation so long abused, and despised by the mother country, 
at the very moment while her treasures were subservient to her dis- 
posal, begins at last to rouse from lethargy, and to relinquish a guar- 
dianship so unnatural. Whether such beautiful provinces—regions 
which nature has made almost the treasury of her bounties, are to 
be inhabited by a race, worthy of appreciating such benefits, is in- 
deed an awful question, and remains now to be decided. How slight 
how evanescent, seems the connecting link between the capture of a 
prince, so contemptible as Ferdinand, and the whole majestic inde- 
pendence of Spanish America. And yet the one may be not only 
a cause, but the efficient cause of the other! The custody of 
mighty empires is thus often committed to men incapable of the 
most ordinary foresight, in fact mere dolls of human flesh governed 
by the intellect of another, as mechanical as if they were actually moy- 
ed by wires. Unexpected events, the inevitable results of such imbe- 
cillity, break this disgraceful bondage, and a whole continent as if 
by magic, assumes its proper attitude, and colossal deportment. If 
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such should be the consequence, Spanish America will have for ages 


to come, a day of public jubilee, commemorated, when Ferdinand re- 
linquished a throne for a dungeon. 

As we have already stated, Spain, during the last six months has 
afforded us more instances of skirmishes than battles. .To enter 
into a recapitulation of such specimens of petty hostility, would surely 
be sporting with the patience of the reader. . 

The town of Girona had on the nineteenth day of September, 
1809, and at sundry times before that period, endured the assaults of 
the French. On that memorable day, the Spanish troops, under the 
command of Don Mariana Alvarez sustained the fire of the French, 
who had by their successive assaults on the 17th and 18th of that 
month reduced the outworks into mere skeletons of defence, The 
French, on the day above-mentioned, were stationed in the adjoining 
mountains of Campdura and Montjuich, which enabled them to con- 
tinue their march, without being perceived. 

On the evening of the 19th day—two thousand of their men were 
discovered to be filing off by the road, between Montjuich, and Torre 
St. Daniel, another equal to the former marched to St. Miguel, and 
another of the same force by the road of Montjuich. Don Mariana, 
observing this movement, put the garrison in a state of defence, and 
the French were astonished to behold their enemies all in a state of 
preparation. The same spirit of enthusiasm and promptitude, per- 
vaded all the adjoining villages, and the whole neighbourhood continued 
in astate of readiness andalarm. At four o’clock P. M.the drums beat to 
arms. The regiment of Altona was commanded by Don Guillermo 
Nasch, and was stationed to reinforce the barracks of Alemares, and 
part of the regiment of Baza commanded by Don Miguel de Haro, 
was destined for the same service. These forces were so disposed, 
us to act alternately with the reserve, whose station was the square 
of the barracks composed of part of the regiment of Bourbon, com- 
manded by Don Jose de la Y Gloria, and fifty men from each of the 
other corps of the garrison, and various levies fro the seconds of 
Barcelona, a company of grenadiers of Illiberia. Part of the regi- 
ment of Baza formed the guard at the gate of Francia. ‘The remain- 
der of the garrison composed of companies of crusades, regulars and 
levies from the neighbourhood, defended the walls of the city. The 
company of St. Barbara, a body of females were distributed in the 
most necessary points, to administer comfort and refreshment to the 
wounded, who, invited by proclamation, many others of the same 
sex, and many volunteered their services for so charitable a pur- 
pose. 

The French attempted to «orm the breaches of Alemares, and 
Geronilla, by reiterated advances, and a party taking advantage of 
the first confusion of their enemies, penetrated to the barracks. A 
party of Altonians arriving at this critical moment, and a detachment 
of Bourbons coming to their assistance, sustained three desperate 
assaults, and ultimately compelled the French to retreat. This ts a 
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general outline of the action, but it may not be amiss to descend to 
some further particulars. The commanding officer stationed for the 
defente of the two breaches of Alemares and St. Christohal, report- 
ed that the French amounting to two thousand and five hundred, as- 
cended the breaches with great fury, and immediately formed in two 
columns. The regiments of Ultoria and Bourbon, hastened to 
their defence, and in the midst of a dreadful cannonading from the 
enemies’ batteries, and their fire of musketry, from their parapets, 
and the barrack which was every moment falling with a dreadful 
crash, presented their breasts to the danger. The officers encount- 
ered each other hand to hand, in the breach, in the vicinity of which 
three hundred of the assailants lost their lives. At the time when 
these two assaults were made on the breaches, a column of the 
French descended by the road of Montjuich, and attempted to en- 
ter the breach of St. Lucia, defended by Don Rudopho, marshal co- 
lonel of the regiment of Ultoria, and were twice repulsed. The fort 
of Calrario, was attacked by a detachment of three hundred men, 


_ but they were compelled to retreat carrying off their wounded, and 


leaving on the wall, the scaling ladders, and other instruments of 
assault. The detachment thus failed in their efforts, they assaulted 
with redoubled fury the breach of the Alemares. They formed 
themselves into a compact body protected by the walls of the tower, 
and could not by all the valour of the Spaniards, be driven from that 
position. Notwithstandins, three hundred that entered the breach 
were so bravely received, that they fled with precipitation, and pre- 
sented to the eyes of the Spaniards, the same number of men, form- 
ing a bedy of reserve, concealed near the fountain of Calrario, who 
followed the example of their comrades. 

Several onsets were made, and repulsed with the same bravery 
and success. In the hottest of the fire, the females of St. Barbara 
were seen distributing refreshments, and binding up the wounds of 
the Spaniards, cool and collected amidst the carnage raging around 
them. The Spaniards who were destitute of fire arms, threw stones 
on the heads of their besiegers, and those who lacked ammunition, 
assaulted the enemy with their muskets... ‘The Spaniards were 
enabled thus to protract the fall of this ill-fated city by their intrepi- 
dity and valour. 

Their nourishment consisted for a long time, of nothing but one 
ounce of pork, wheat and beans, with no other sauce than common 
oil, and for this they were indebted to the bounty of their neighbors. 
Whatever might have been the bravery of the Spaniards, it can hard- 
ly be expected, that a city so destitute, could be long able to with- 
stand the assault of the French. Ce the second day of December, 
1809, Pino a general of division, received orders from.the duke of 
Castiologni (Augerau) to attack the suburl of the maine, situated 


-within half musket shot of Girona. Adjutant commandant Balabio 


commanding the cavalry of a division, attacked the suburb on the 
right of the L’Auya, and brigadier general Percival of the first light 
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division, at the head of some of his battalions, attacked it on the 
left.— 

Balabio carried the assault at the point of the bayonet, notwith- 

Standing a fire of grape and musket shot, from the town. Percival 
likewise carried the left of the suburb without returning the fire of 
the two bastions which commanded the channel. The communi- 
cation between these forts, and the city, was therefore rendered al- 
most impracticable. Another redoubt called the city redoubt, was 
on the seventh of the same month taken by generat Pino. It was 
attacked by five companies consisting of caribineers, grenadiers and 

a voltigeurs, formed into four columns of attack, and one of reserve. 
The first column was provided with ladders, and scaled the wall 
notwithstanding a shower of grenades. The second appeared be- 

_ fore the gate of the city, which was shut and defended by a four 
pounder, which kept up a constant fire of grape shot, but a petard 
being applied, blew it off, and a second petard carried away the re- 
mainder, the two other columns sypported the first. On the elev- 
enth of December, Augerau entered the city which capitulated, and 

the garrison was made prisoners of war. 

On the 20th day of February, in the plains of Vitch, another vic- 
tory crowned the arms of the duke of Castiologni. ‘The Spanish 
general O’Donnel had some days before assembled all his troops at 
Maya. He had drawn all the garrisons from the fortresses to his 
assistance, and by means of other reinforcements, his army accord- 
ing to the French account, consisted of twelve thousand men,“to 

_ which was added one thousand and two hundred cavalry, and several 

| thousand of armed peasaftry. The Spaniards entered the plain in 

_ &§ three columns. The first column comprising the whole of the ca- 

valry, advanced by the way of Tana, having displayed in the front of 
the place, with its entire cavalry upon the right. The second co- 
‘lumn descended from the heights of Suspina, and formed a line of 
battle on the left of the first. The third penetrated by the way of 
Salsora, and occupied the hills to the eastward of the plain of Vitch. 
The French general of division, united the whole of his forces above 
the plain, the 43d infantry of the line, being placed in the centre, a 
regiment of light dragoons on the right wing, and the fourth batta- 
lion of the 93d immediately behind—the cavalry and three pieces of 
artillery, supporting the wings of the division. The Spaniards 
commenced the attaek with uncommon impctuosity upon Gurp— 
and general Sautham retreated to the plains of Vitch in good order. 
A close fire of musketry, now commenced along the whole of the 
front line. The French acknowledge that the Spaniards attacked 
with great intrepidity—they pushed forward their cavalry on the 
right, to outflank the left of the French—general Sautham with Na- 
~ poleon’s dragoons attacked the enemy on the left, which disconcert- 
ed their cavalry, and threw the whole into confusion, many Spaniards 
fell, and were compelled to retreat from an incessant fire of musketry, 
and grape shot. ‘The Spaniards then made a desperate onset on the 
centre, with the whole of their reserve, and attempted to force their 
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way through ; and a conflict, continued for three hours, but without 
success. 

Failing in the attempt, O’Donnel resolved to turn both flanks of 
the French line. He was kept in check on the right flank, at every 
point that he attempted to penetrate. General Sautham was at this 
time, severely wounded, but still kept the field. ©’Donnell pushed 
forward on the left, a column of infantry, supported by the whole of 
the cavalry, a charge having been mace at that instant by the French, 
the column was cut through, and a thousand men compelied to lay 
down their arms; with the loss of two standards. This disconcerted 
all further resistance, and tue French taking advantage of the confu- 
sion, redoubied their exertions. ‘The Spaniards were routed at every 
point, and pursued as faras Maya. Three thousand and five hnacred 
were killed, and three thousand two hundred aud filiy made prisoners 
of war. Thus ended the famous battle, in which the zeal and patri- 
otism of the Spaniards, and theirtried constancy in the hoar of danger 
availed them nothing. 

Another victory, equally important, and equally to be rezretted, 
awaited the French prowess in Oceana. The duke dei Parque, : says 

the official account of the transaction, who commanded the Spanish 
army, ventured imprudently to march on the rigit bank of the vor- 
mes, and experienced a total defeat at Alba. The credit of the vic- 
tory is rendered to the sixth corps of the French armty, and the sixth 
division of dragoons. The account goes on to relate, that fifteen pie- 
ces of cannon, several waggons of ammunition, six stands of colours, 
ten thousand muskets, and more than twothousand prisoners fell into 
the hands of the French. It is added, that the Spanish lost two thou- 
sand men on the field of battle, that the remains of the army fled in 
the night, in various directions, leaving their baggage in the hands of 
their victors. 

This account shortand inflated, bears the signature of the duke of 
Dalmatia. The governor-eneral of Madrid, Belliard, as if determi- 
ned to give official evidence of the little reliance to be placed on such 
documents, announces this victory in the following terms—that his 
royal majesty gained at Oceana, a memorable and decisive battle, that 
annihilated the last hopes of the insurgents.—He states, that the Spa- 
nish army was entirely dispersed or destroyed, that four thousand 
Spaniards were left dead on the field of battle, (the duke of Dalma- 
tia, says two thousand oniy) that twenty thousand prisoners, of which 
eight thousand were officers, were taken, (the duke of Dalmatia says 
more than two thousand, and emphatically more, it must have been 
to make twenty) that thirty or forty thousand muskets were taken, 
(the duke of Dalmatia modest!y states the number to be 10,000) that 20 
stands ef colours added to the spoils of the conquerors, (the duke of 
Dalmatia says 6) that 50 pieces of cannon were taken (the duke of Dal- 
matiasays 15.) The governor-general Belliard unadvisedly states the 
mouive, that induced him to magnify the consequences of this victory 
so much “ that the insurgent arniy hoped in a few days to make its 
entry into Madrid.” ‘To quiet the apprehensions of the inhabitants, 
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he made these benevolent blunders in Arithmetic, and if the Spani- 


ards did not lose as many men, muskets, cannons, stands of arms, &c. 
it was no fault of his, and he abundantly testified his loyalty by giving 
such assistance, as his pen could furnish towards the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Spanish army. 

It is not, however very material to dwell on the precise number, 
that fell on the part of the Spaniards, since the French unquestionably 
gained the victory, and since the victory was followed by a circum- 
stance so fatal, as the surrender of the important post of the Sierra 
Morena. The different movements of the first corps of the French 
army towards Almaden, and the troops commanded by general Se- 
bastiani before Villaneuva de las Infantes, arrested the attention of 
the Spaniards to the two extremities of the French line. The Spa- 
nish army weakened its centre, to reinforce the right, entrenchments 
were thrown up in all the defiles of the roads, and mines were dug 
at the brink of the precipices, to blow up parts of the road. King 
Joseph removed his head quarters to Santa Cruz of Mudilla, where 
an union was formed between the fifth corps of the army, the royal 
guards, and a Spanish brigade. The duke of Treviso occupied El 
Viso and El] Vivillo, and the division of general Lasalles, also repai- 
ved to that quarter. 

Sebastiani in company with a division of general Milliaud’s dra- 
goons, the fifty-eighth regiment of the line, and the division of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, at Valamariqui and drove the Spaniards 
from thence. ._The Torredo de Juan Arbad, and Almedina were also 
occupied. The Spaniards retreated to Cordova. The division of 
general Lesalles took the position of El Viso, proceeded by the road 
through the Puerto del Rey to Carolina, opening for this purpose, at 
the Venta Nueva, between Carolina and Santa Ejena. 

The duke of Treviso was ordered to attack the position of the 
Dispante Puerros, where the Spaniards had dug mines. Sebastiani 
received orders to attack the position of the Venta Nueva and 
Venta Quemada to attempt the dislodgement of the Spaniards, from 
the valley of Lunedas, from Mitizon and from Esturas. Marshal 
Belluno having reported that the roads leading from Almaden to 
Cordova compelled him to take a circuitous route, in order to carry 
his artillery, and that he could not proceed direct to Guadalqui- 
ver, was ordered to take the high road from Andalusia to Santa 
Cruz, and make a diversion by carrying his detachments through 
Sierra Morena, directly to Carolina, or proceed towards Guadual- 
quiver, as he might think fit. General Lesalles attacked the Puerto 
del Rey. 

The Spaniards defending the passage, being assaulted by the bay- 
onet, fled towards the precipices, and across the mountains, leaving 
their camp and provisions to the French. The mines were rendered 
by this retreat innoxious, and their explosion did but littl damage. 
The Spaniards occupying the heights of Cailardo de las Jordinas, 
abandoned their camp, and fied with the loss of seven hundred men 
killed, and four hundred taken prisoners. 
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The route now became general. The French shortly after took 
possession of the bridge across the Guadalquiver, the passage of the 
St. Stephen was forced. The junta no longer safe in Seville, sought 
refuge in the island of Leon. It is unnecessary to mention, that this 
paved the way for the blockade of Cadiz, and that the junta were 
compelled to abandon their authority to a regency, of which notice 


has already been taken. 
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IT was presumed by many, that the rejection of the British mi-+ 
nister, Mr. Jackson, would have had a most serious bearing on the 
aspect of our foreign relations. Whether it was, however, that pres- 
sed. as England was by the weight of continental hostility, she deem- 
ed a controversy with this country neither wise or expedient ; whe- 
ther she thought that the conduct of her minister, if not reprehen- 
sible, was impolitic, as some of the English editors assert ; or whe- 
‘ther it was from some other cayse, not so flattering to our vanity, the 
result was a remarkable degree of forbearance on her part. Lord 
Wellesicy, who now occupies the station that Mr. Canning formerly 
did, the secretary of forciyn affairs, on receiving official notice of the 
rupture of the negotiation by Mr. Pinkney, expressed his majesty’s 
regret at the circumstance ; promised his recal, but completely ex- 
onerated Mr. Jackson from all intentional offence. A charge d’affairs 
was. sent over, and thus an affair which it was believed would have 
compromitted the peace and welfare of both countries was, at least 
for a time, passed over. 

On the 23d day of January, 1810, parliament convened. In the 
king’s speech his majesty is made to regret the unfortunate issue of 
the Austrian campaign, noticed in the last volume, and at the same 
time he states it to have been undertaken without encouragement on 
the part of the British court. ‘The next paragraph expresses the 
royal regret at the failure of the Walcheren expedition, but antici- 
pates much satisfaction from the demolition of the docks and the ar- 
senal of Flushing. The speech next proceeds to notice the state of 
Portugal and Spain, and presumes that the assembling of the cortes 
will give fresh vigour both to the arms and the councils of the Spa- 
niards. His majesty regrets, that the intercourse between his minis- 
ter and our government had been interrupted, and declares that any 
friendly overture on our part, will be met-by a correspondent dispo- 
sition on his. He avows his determination to resist the ambitious — 
spirit of French aggression, in which he relies on the blessing of di- 
vine providence, and on the wisdom of his parliament. Lord Glas- 
gow moved in the house of peers an address to his majesty in a 
speech in which the success of the British arms, both by sea and 
Jand, was blazoned forth. ‘This motion was seconded by lord Grim- 
stone. Earl St. Vincent led the opposition. He represented the 
English ministry as incompetent either to make peace or war--that 
they obtained their offices by stratagem and hypocrisy, and continued 
to hold them by the tenure of delusion. He stated that they sent an 
army into Spain to be sacrificed, contrary to the advice of gene¢ral 
Moore, who sayed his army at the expense of his own life—that ano- 
ther army was sent, which experienced the same fate with the for- 
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mer, so that there was nothing but a wanton waste of blood and trea- 
sure. Lord Grenville, who seconded the motion, entered into all 
the disasters occasioned by the failure of the plans which the Eng- 
lish ministry had projected. He scouted the idea that there was any 


hope that Russia, Austria, and Prussia, would be enabled to stand 


against France, and strongly enforced the policy of the abandonment 
of all hopes of recovering the continent by the exertions of Eng- 
land, and of confining her exertions exclusively to the preservation 
of her maritime predominance. This appears to be the grand point 
on which the ministry and the opposition divide, viz. the propriety 
of continuing the coritmental system of warfare. The ministry seem 
resolved to prosecute that measure, while a single giimmer of hope 
dawns upon the continent. The opposition continue to denominate 
this system both mad and chivalric, and an expenditure of blood and 
treasure, merely to confirm the tyranny of Buonaparte on the land. 
On this subject Lord Grenville is Capable of speaking with singular 
emphasis and effect. During the administration of Mr. Pitt, he was 
the cabinet adviser, and the parliamentary supporter of the very mea- 
sure, which he now with such singular emphasis and eloquence con- 
demns. While he was in office, the system was found peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the welfare of England, for there scarcely seemed an 
intermission to the victories and triumphs of republican France. 
—The continuation of such misfortunes on the part of England has 
at last convinced lord Grenville since he is now out of office, that the 
ministry do wrong in their perseverance in his measures. The no- 
ble lord further stated, that the king’s ministry had an army of one 
hundred thousand men at their free disposal, that of this number 
twenty thousand were uselessly employed in Sicily, forty-five thousand 
in Spain, and forty thoasand in Portugal, making in the whole five 
thousand more than the noble lord had allotted to be at the “ free dis- 
posal of ministers.” He severely censured the ministry for not abi- 
ding by the opinion of sir John Moore, that Spain was irrecoverably 
gone. His lordship descanted at great length on the necessity of in- 
stituting an enquiry into the conductof ministers. He desired to know 
if the expedition against Walcheren was undertaken by ministers to 
create a diversion in favour of Austria? If such was the object, his 
lordship deemed it material to state that the armament did not sail 
until after an armistice was concluded on between Austria and France. 
He concluded an eloquent speech, by moving an amendment. He 
was supported by lord Moira, and on a division the ministry carried 
the address by a majority of thirty-two. 

On the same day (the 23d of January, 1810,) in the house of com- 
mons, lord Barnard arose, and moved an address which was as usual 
an echo to his majesty’s speech. Lord Gower was the first who rose 
in opposition. - His lordship went over the same grounds with lord 
Grenville, deprecated the consequences of attempting to relieve the 
continent from the tyranny of Buonaparte. He contended that if the 
expedition to Walcheren was intended for the assistance of Austria 
it ought to have sailed before the fate of Austria was decided; his 
lordship was peculiarly severe on the conduct of the English minis- 
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try, in suffering the troops to remain at Walcheren during the con- 
tinuance of the pestilent season, deprived in a great measure of me- 
dical assistance. He stated that the victory of Tallavera resulted in 
all the consequences of a defeat. He hoped an early inquiry would 
take place into the conduct of the authors, and abettors, of their 
country’s disgrace, and pledged himself to support any motion brought 
forward for that purpose. Mr. Canning, the ex-minister, advocated 
the conduct of the ministry. He courted an enquiry into the conduct 
of ministers, with regard to the expedition at Walcheren,and claimed 
his full share of such responsibility. He enteredat some length into 
an explanation of the motives.of the ministry in that affair. It was 
conjectured by them that the expedition would create not merely a 
diversion in favour of Austria, but likewise to strike a-blow at the na- 
val power of France—an object which Mr. Canning thought, ¢ z¢ 
had been accomplished would have been one of the greatest importance. 
He stated that at the time the expedition was contemplated, a dis- 
position was manifested, in, and about that part of the country where 
the expedition sailed, to revolt. He stated accurately the distinction 
between a general and a partial insurrection ; intimating that in the 
former case it would be politic toafford assistance, in the latter nove. 
In the progress of his speech he abandoned the ground assumed in 
the outset of it, and fairly acknowledged the object of the Walcheren 
expedition to have been to create a diversion in favour of Austria. 
He firmly believed, that Austria looked with eyes of gratitude for as- 
sistance furnished after the armistice was signed. Referring to the 
condition of Spain, Mr. Canning observed, that he did not think it would 
have been prudent in the English ministry, to have attempted a change 
in the internal government of that country. It would have excited 
a jealousy, not easy to be allayed. He was not nice in the means he 
employed to thwart the ambition of Buonaparte. He would gladly 
press a combination of all nations, and of all religions into a phalanx 
against him. He would unite with the Turk, without requiring him 
to lay aside his turban, and march to the field with the poor bigotted 
Spaniard without first insisting on his divesting himself of supersti- 
tion. He disapproved of the calling of the cortes, as it would be a 
sure way of creating intestine divisions ; as the clashing interests of 
the several provinces might produce the most fatal consequences. 
He did not wish to undervalue the laurels acquired by lord Welling- 
ton, on the plains of Tallavera, although he acknowledged they were 
barren. Before the honorable gentleman sat down, he referred to 
his duel with lord Castlereagh, which, at the same time, he thought 
it incompatible with the dignity of the house to notice. The house 
divided—for the ministry 263, against them 167—-Majority for the 
ministry 96. Lord Porchester in the house of commons, on an early day 
of the session, moved for an enquiry into the conductof ministers, in 
the affair ofthe Walcheren expedition—a postponement was request- 
ed by the ministry ; but Mr. Canning, one of the authors of it, having 
opposed the request, the house divided, and the question was carried 
against the ministry by a majority of nine. ‘The opposition congrat- 
ulated themselves much on this victory, from which they predictec 
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the happiest result. The earl of Chatham, the commander of thet 
expedition, several of his inferior officers, and many others, under- 
went a long and tedious examination on the nature of that expedition. 
To embrace even the leading points in an expedition of such mag- 


nitude, each of which comprises so many perplexing details, would 


far transcend the limits allotted to such a subject. In the progress 
of the enquiry, lord Chatham admitted that he had delivered a me- 
morial into the hands of his majesty, relating to the subject, accom- 
panied with a request of secrecy on his part. When interrogated 
on the nature of its contents, he availed himself of the privileges of 
a peer, and declined to make any answer. A principle of this kind, 
if admitted, might be pushed to important consequences, and which 
might render the situation of an English minister peculiarly delicate. 
Whether he is indeed, and in fact responsible to the house of com- 
mons for the measures of administration, is a question about which 
many will differ, as it rests on another more important still, docs the 
house of commons, or a majority of the house, represent the country, 
or the minister ? At all events, the minister is theoretically and con- 
stitutionally at least, responsilile for the measures of government. 


‘The king is by the constitution itself irresponsible, and of course is 


not in fact allowed any share in the government of his kingdom. 
Now that an officer should communicate to his majesty intelligence 
which he withholds from, and denies to his ministers, aggravates the 
responsibility of a minister, while at the same time it deprives him 
of the means of forming a judgment more correct on the existing 
posture of affairs. This it was conceived, was more culpable in 
jord Chatham, as he was himself a privy counsellor, and bound by 
duty, if not by oath, to communicate to his fellows of the ministry, 
all the information in his power. Lord Castlereagh was the minis- 
terial parent of this military bantling, and of course was responsible 
for all the features of its parental imbecility. 

Mr. Canning who had so boldly volunteered his services, and 
claimed his full share of a responsibility, seized with eagerness this 
opportunity to bring in Lord Chatham for a dividend of the disgrace. 
He moved a resolution in the house of commons, expressing strong 
disapprobation of the noble lotd’s conduct in this instance, in which 
he was supported by the whole weight of opposition, together with 
many of the ministry. The motion of Mr. Canning in lieu of the 
one originally proposed by Mr. Whitbread, a member of opposition, 
and which was carried, was‘couchied in the following terms :-—* That 
the house saw with regret, that any such communication as the nar- 
rative of Lord Chatham, should have been made to his majesty with- 
out any knowledge of the other ministers ; that such conduct was 
highly reprehensible, and deserved the censure of the house.” Lord 
Chatham in revenge, resigned his post as master general of the ord- 
nance, which his majesty was graciously pleased to accept. Thiscir- 
cumstance grew out of the above enquiry, which, it was deemed pro- 
per to notice. On the 26th day of March last, the main subject was 
discussed, and the following resolution moved by lord ‘Porchester in 
the house of commons, who took the lead in this enquiry— Tha: 
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the conduct of his majesty’s ministers deserved the censure of the 
house.” The preparatory resolutions proffered by his lordship, will 
sive a condensed view of the nature, object, and execution of this 
singular campaign. 
It appears then from the abstract, that on the 28th of July, 1809, 
an armament was fitted out consisting of 39,000 land forces, 37 sail 
of the line, 2 ships of fifty guns, 3 of forty-four guns, 24 frigates, 31 
sloops, 5 bomb vessels, and 23 gun-brigs, and sailed on an expedition 
to the Scheldt, for the capture or destruction of the enemy’s ships ei- 
ther building at Antwerp, or afloat on the Scheldt—the destruction 
of the arsenals and dock yards at Antwerp, Torneux, and Flushing 
the reduction of the isle of Walcheren, and rendering the Scheldt 
no longer navigable for ships of war. Flushing surrendered on the 
15th of August, and the reduction of the island was then completed, 
and on the 27th of that month, all attempts on the fleet and arsenals 
of the enemy at Antwerp, was by the unanimous consent of the lieu- 
tenant generals, declared impracticable, and was abandoned. ‘The de- 
struction of the basin, dock-yard, magazines, and naval stores of 
Flushing, and of the defences by sea being accomplished, the object 
of the expedition was ended. On the 10th of August, a malignant 
disorder was prevalent amongst his majesty’s troops, antl on the 8th 
of the following month the number of sick amounted to upwards of 
10,948. It appeared by the reports of the physician appointed to 
investigate both the nature and the causes of the malady, that the 
disease was periodical, and of peculiar malignity in that island, ap- 
pearing towards the end of the summer, and becoming more malig- 
nant in the autumnal months. Of the army that embarked for the 
service of the Scheldt, sixty officers and three thousand men died, 
exclusive of those slain by the enemy ; and two hundred and seven- 
teen officers, and eleven thousand two hundred and ninety-six men, 
were reported to be sick. On the 9th of September, it appeared 
that the lieutenant general having been left on the island of Walche- 
ren with an army of 15,000 men, reported to his majesty’s ministers 
the extent of the island, and the number of men requisite effectua!- 
ly to secure its possession, the number of men sick, and those in- 
competent to do duty—on the 22d of September, he further stated 
to his majesty’s ministers, that the disease was making alarming ra- 
vages, that the effective force was insufficient to garrison the island 
if it should be attacked, and urged an iminediate communication on 
the ultimate intentions of government. His majesty’s ministers, 
nevertheless, did not come to a determination before the 4th of No- 
vember, and the embarkation of the troops commenced on the 23d 
of the following month. On the 10th day of September, the num- 
‘ber of sick amounted to six thousand nine hundred and thirty-eigh< 
men, exclusive of officers—the total number of sick embarked for 
England between the 15th of September, and 16th of November, 
being eleven thousand one hundred and ninety-nine, making in tha: 
period an increase of four thousand two hundred and sixty-eight 
sick men. These were the strong facts laid before the house of 
commons by his lordship, on which he founded his motion for a vote 
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of censure on the ministry. Lord Castlereagh rose in opposition to 
the measure. His lordship commenced by justifying tae conduct 
of ministry, in not having called for the written opinions of military 
officers—He dwelt for a long time on this immaterial point, and vin- 
dicated himseif against a charge which none of his political oppo- 
nents troubled themselves about making. He vindicated the attempt 
on the ground, that it did create a diversion in favour of Austria. He 
stated that the reduction of Flushing was one of the objects of mi- 
nisters, the destruction of the arsenal, &c.. He asserted that this ar- 
mament excited such consternation amongst the enemy, that it occa- 
sioned the evacuation of four fortresses in the Prussian territory, to 
act on the side of Antwerp. Troops had been called from the Rhine, 
a very few indeed, his lordship. admitted, but which he conceived 
strengthened his.argument mightily, because that proved how few 
troops the enemy had in that quarter. This was the surprising di- 
version made in fayour of Austria. His lordship explicitly conceded 
the fact, that.government were apprized in due seison of tue un- 
healthiness of the climate in Walcheren, but he did not know that 
such a consideration was of itself a bar to miiliary enterprise. ‘This 
statement eludes the point in issue, for although the unhealthiness of 
aclimate may not be a bar to military attempt, still it is a strong one 
to the troops remaining inactive in such aclimate and doing nothing. 
These are the leading points of his lordship’s defence, co:..pressed 
and stripped of those rhetorical graces which that noble personage 
delights in so much. Mr. Canning, as one of the authors of the 
measure, defended also its policy and justice. He implored the 
house to consider, that they were fighting, not against Buonaparte 
only, but also against those whose hearts espoused the cause of Eng- 
land. He represented the attempt on the Scheldt of itself, to be an 

ject of sufficient magnitade to warrant such an expedition, and re- 
sorted to the arguments of Castlereagh. The house finally divided 
on the subject, and the ministers escaped censure by a majority of 
twenty-one. Thus terminated the enquiry into the famous expedi- 
tion to Walcheren. The nation was led to anticipate the happiest 
consequences from this investigation, and the event as usual, disap- 
pointed their expectations. 

The old question of parliamentary reform was again gravely 
considered, discussed, and abandoned. This question has ever been 
a kind of watch-word for discontented spirits. The inequality of 
representation has been an evil, which every candidate for popular 
favour undertakes to point out. The injury is self apparent, and the 
orators content themselves with stating in strong and forcible terms, 
what the most desperate defender of the ministry, never had the 
hardiheod to deny. In the moral, as in the natural body, we should - 
form but a poor opinion of the physician, who should barely state the 
malady, and not even attemp* its removal. The mischiefs resulting 
from the inequality of representation in the house of commons, are 
both seen and felt, and it surely becomes those. who complain so 
loudly of, to prescribe some remedy for the grievances they suffer. 
Ifere the advocates of reform, aet with a politic caution and reserve ; 
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all men feel the weight of taxes, and are anxious for their removal. 
‘The great body of the people, lend their confidence to those who tell 
them that they have taxes to pay. It is scarcely credible, that ina 
nation so enlightened as England, public favour is a gratuity, instead 
of being a reward. © The man who barely tells the people, that evils 
exist, is regarded as the very person who is to remove them. He 
is therefore selected from the mass as the popular candidate, the 
newspapers are obstreperous in his applause, and he has gained by 
it, all that he sought after, popularity. Probably for the sake of form, 
and to preserve a confidence thus acquired, he moves in parliament 
propositions for reform, exclaims against the inequality of represen- 
tation, talks much about rotten boroughs, the danger of corruption, 
the increasing influence of the crown, and soberly concludes that the 
constitution 1s in danger. All this time, not a word is uttered on 
the specific nature of the reform, which is stated to be so desirable an 
object. Whether property or a human face is to be the qualification 
of an elector, is left at loose ends, and in the language of the 
late lord chancellor Erskine “ is to be deposited in the awful reces- 
ses of the constitution, and never taken from thence but in times of 
the greatest emergency.” The ministry themselves join with the 
opposition in lamenting the inequality of representation—repeated- 
ly have they called for the substitute, and have been as repeatedly 
dissapointed. Let it further be remarked that in a constitution like 
that of England, the sure passport of the royal favour, is not by-coin- 
ciding with, but by being in opposition to the ministry of the day. 
When the member of parliament Is once enlisted on the side of the 
minister, the douceurs *nd rewards of office, would be lavished if ex- 
pended on him. They are sure of his services already, and it is un- 
necessary to bribe a convert already made. 

We will once for ail remark, that in a government like that of 
England, a man who aspires to office, never solicits the favour of the 
king, but the pecple. If he joins the ministry, he is considered of 
course,as one of their adherents, and he has his toyalty for his re- 
ward. Ifthe candidate «spires to play a part more conspicuous on 
the political theatre, he must have recourse to more efficacious ex- 
pedients. He must flatter the peopie, set up for a patriot, and by a 
large acquirement of public confidence, ferm a party, hostide and 
formidable to the crown. He must ascribe misfortunes, which no 
human sagacity couki foresee, or ability prevent, to the ncapacity of 
ministers to govern. If armics are defeated by superior force, then 
the blame alights not on the general, who risqued his army on such 
unequal terms, and whose duty it was to retreat, but on the ministry 
who did not send more of their countrymen to the sacrifice. H the 
general is even successful and victorious, and he neglects to follow 
up the conquest by taking advantage of the panic, then the ministry 
are culpable still, for not having ioresecn and provided against such 
un emergency. If ministers pursue a different line of conduct, and 
send a force much superior in number to their enemies, in conse- 
quence of which a city surrenders wit!out firing a musket, then they — 
are culpable for employing so many more troops, than was requisite 
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for the object, and the people are then told, that the treasures of 


if the empire have been shamefully wasted. Thus the ministers are 


saddled with all the misfortunes of the kingdom, either real or ima- 
ginary, and in the opinion of a man, who aspires to become one of 
their number, it 1s absolutely impossible for them to act right. In 
process of time, the patriot carries with him a formidable minority 
on every question, when the house of commons are divided, and as it 
behoves his majesty to maintain his majority there, this man is even- 
tually made a member of the cabinet. The people finally perceive 
that even under the administration of their favourite, their armies 
may be defeated, generals may be pusillanimous still, in short that 


reverses of fortune may happen, and they at length attach themselves 


with the same blindfold enthusiasm, to some other candidate. The 
art of inflaming the popular passions, is a science by itself, and with- 
in the grasp and attainment of any man of ordinary talents, who wish- 
es to acquire the name, and the name only of a patriot. The gratitude 
of posterity has often been pledged by those, who formerly ¢xisted 
for such faithful services rendered, a pledge which we, whonow form 
that posterity, have not been very punctual in redeeming. Itis much 
to be feared, that future ages will follow with the precision of a spe- 
cial pleader, the pernicious precedent that we have set, and not 
feel so forcibly the ponderous weight of the gratitude, so bene- 
volently predicted. It may notwithstanding be a matter of consola- 
tion, that republics are proverbial for their ingratitude, and the can- 
didate for favour, may bear with some degree of philosophy, the mor- 
tifying reception ; since if their actions are not equal lyas disinterested, 
as those of the heroes and sages of antiquity, they have hke them, 
eventually obtained a full share of public indignation and abhorrence. 
This rationally accounts for the fate, which all attempts at parlia- 
mentary reform have experienced, and it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther those who propose the measure, are more solicitous for its suc- 
cess, than those who prevent its adoption. It is the expedient of a 
man out of office, to agitate the question for the purpose of gaining 
an office, and it is the expedient ofa manin office, to resist it for the pur- 
pose of preserving his office. The cause of parliamentary reform 
which has been the stepping stone to royal favour fur time immemo- 
rial, was thus agitated, and like all attempts of that kind, has proy- 
ed unsuccessful. It however gave birth to many popular har- 
angues, mary inflammatory addresses and many remonstrances to 
parliament. In the midst of this scramble for power, the ministry 
committed themselves so far on one question, that they had well nigh 
deluged the metropolis in blood. Tarly in the session a complaint 
was brought forward, and a resolution moved on account of what 
was stated as a breach of parliamentary privileges. A printer by the 
name of Dean, had published an advertisement purporting to give 
the decision of a certain socicty called the British Forum, by which 
undoubtedly the British parliament was intended. Mr. Dean was 
ordered to attend, and give up the author of the piece. It was 
“written by John G. Jones esq. 2 member of the house of commons. 
The printer was dismissed, having been previously reprimanded by 
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the speaker, and Mr. Jones having confessed himself the author, was 
by a vote of the house committed for contempt, notwithstanding a 
declaration of his, that it was not his intention to treat the house with 
disrespect. Sir Francis Burdett a member of the house, then pub- 
lished the following address to his constituents — 


Gentlemen,—The house of commons having passed a vote, which 
amounts to a declaration, that an order of theirs is to be of more 
weight than magna charta and the laws of the land, I think it my 
duty to Jay my sentiments thereon before my constituents, whose 
character as freemen, and even whose personal safety depend, in so 
great a degree, upon the decision of this question—a question of no 
less importance than this, whether our liberty be still to be secured 
by the laws. of our forefathers, or be to lay at the absolute mercy of 
a part of our fellow-subjects, collected together by means which it is 
not necessary for me to describe ? 

In order to give to this subject, all the attention to which it is en- 
titled, and to avoid the danger to be apprehended from partial views 
and personal feeling, it will be advisable to argue the question on its 
own merits, putting the individual (however we may deplore his 
present sufferings) out of view ; though, at the same time, every man 
ought to consider the case his own ; because, should the principle, up- 
on which the gentlemenof the house of commons have thought proper 
to act in this instance, be once admitted, it isimpossible for any one to 
conjecture how soon he himself may be summoned from his dwelling, 
and be hurried, without trial, and without oath made against him, from 
the bosom of his family into the clutches of a jailor. It is, therefore, 
now the time to resist the doctrine upon which Mr. Jones has been 
sent to Newgate ; or, it is high time to cease all pretension to those 
liberties, which were acquired by our forefathers, after so many 
struggles and so many sacrifices, 

Either the house of commons is authorised to dispense with the 
laws of the land; or it is not. If the constitution be of so delicate a 
texture, so weak a frame, so fragile a substance, that it is to be only 
spoken of in terms 6f admiration, and to be viewed merely as a piece 
of curious but unprofitablé workmanship; if magna charta and all 
the wholesome laws of England be a dead-letter: in that case, the 
affirmative of the proposition may be admitted; but, if the constitu- 
tion lives, and is applicable to its ends; namely, the happiness of the 
community, the perfect security of the life, liberty, and property 
of each member, and all the member's of the society; then the affirma- 
tive of the proposition can never be admitted ; now must we be free- 
men; for we need no better security, no more powerful protection 
for our rights and liberties, than the laws and constitution. We 
seek for, and we need seek for, nothing new; we ask for no more 
than what ourforefathers insisted uponas their own; we ask fornomore | 
than what they bequeathed unto us; we ask for no more, than what 
they, in the testament which some of them had sealed, and, which 
the rest of them were ready to seal, with their blood, expressly de- 
clared to be “ the birth-right of the people of England;” namely, 
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“ the laws of England.” ‘To these laws we have a right to look, with 
confidence, for security ; to these laws the individual now imprison- 
ed has, through me, applied for redress in vain. Those, who have 
imprisoned him, have refused to listen to my voice, weakly express- 
ing the strong principles of the law, the undeniable claims of this 
Englishman’s “ birth right.” Your voice may come with more 
force; may command greater respect ; and, I am not without hopc, 
that it may prove irresistible, if it proclaim to this house of com- 
mons, in the same tone as the tongues of our ancestors proclaimed 
to the kings of old, “ nolumus leges Angliz mutari: or, in our own 
more clear and not less forcible language ; “ The laws of England 
shall not be changed.” 

The principle, fellow citizens, for which we are now contending, 
is the same principle, for which the people of England have con- 
tended from the earliest ages, and their glorious success in which 
contests are now upon record in the great charter of our rights and 
liberties. and in divers other subsequent statutes of scarcely less im- 

rtance. It wasthis same great principle, which was again attack - 
ed by Charles the first, in the measure of ship money, when again 
the people of England and an uncorrupted house of commons re- 
newed the contest; a contest which ended in the imprisonment, the 
trial, the condemnation, and the execution of that ill-advised king. 
The self same principle it was, that was so daringly violated by his 
son James the second ; for which violation he was compelled to flee 
from the just indignation of the people, who not only stript him of 
his crown, but who prevented that crown from descending to his 
family. 

In ali these contests, the courage, perseverance, and fortitude of 
our ancestors, Conspicuous as they were, were not more so than their 
wisdom ; for, talk as long as we will about rights, liberties, fran- 
chises, privileges, and immunities, of what avail are any, or all of 
these together, if our persons can, at the sole will and command of 
any man, of any set of men, be seized on, thrown into prison, and 
there kept during the pleasure of that man, or set of men? If every 
one of you be liable, at any time, to be sent to jail without trial, and 
without oath made against you, and there to be detained as long as 
it pleases the parties sending you there (perhaps to the end of your 
life), without any court to appeal to, without any means of redress ; 
if this be the case, shall we still boast of the laws and of the liberties 
of England? 

Volumes have been written by foreigners as well as by our own coun- 
trymen, in praise of that part of our law, which, in so admirable a 
manner, provides for our personal safety against any attacks of men 
in power. This has indeed, been, in all ages, the pride of our coun- 
try ; and it is the maintenance of this principle which enabled us to 
escape that bondage, in which all the states and kingdoms in Europe 
were enthralled by abandoning and yielding it up ; and, we may be 
assured, that if we now abandon it, the bright days of England’s glory 
will set in the night of her disgrace. 

But, I would fain believe that such is not to be our fate. Our 
forefathers made stern grim-visaged prerogative hide his head ; they 
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broke in pieces. his sharp and massy sword. And, shall we,, their 
sons, be afraid to enter the lists with undefined privilege, assuming 
the powers of prerogative 

I shall be told, perhaps, that there is not much danger of this pow- 
er being very frequently exercised. The same apology may be 
made for the exercise of any power whatever. I do not suppose 
that the gentlemen of the house of commons will send any of you to 
jail when you do not displease them. Mr-Yorke did not move for 
the sending of Mr. Jones to jail, until Mr. Jones displeased him : 
but, it is not a very great compliment to pay to any Constitution, to 
say, that it does not permit a man to be imprisoned, unless he has 
done something to displease persons in power. It would be diffi- 
cult, I should suppose, to find any man upon earth, however despo- 
tic his disposition, who would not be contented with the power of 
sending to prison, during his pleasure, every one who should dare 
to do. any thing to displease him. Besides, when I am told, that 
there is little danger that the gentlemen in the house of commons 
will oftenexercise this power, I cannot help observing, that, though the 
examples may be few, their effect will, naturally, be great and ge- 
neral. 

At this moment, it is true, we see but one man actually in jail, for 
having. displeased those gentlemen ; but, the fate of this one man 
(as is the effect of all punishments) will deter others from express- 
ing their opinions of the conduct of those who have had the power 
to punish him. And moreover, itis in the nature of all power, and es- 
pecially of assumed and undefined power, to increase as it advances 
in age; and, as magna charta, and the law of the land, have not been 
sufficient to protect Mr. Jones; as we have seen him sent to jail for hay- 
ing described the conduct of one of the members, as an outrage up- 
on. public feeling, what security have we, unless this power of im- 
prisonment be given up, that we shall not see other men sent to jail, 
for stating their opinion, respecting rotten boroughs, respecting 
placemen and pensioners sitting in the house; or, in short, for mak- 
ing any declaration, giving any opinion, stating any fact, betraying 
any feeling, whether by writing, by word of mouth, or by gesture, 
which may displease any of the gentlemen assembled in St. Stephen’s 
chapel. 

Then again, as to the kind of punishment; why should they stop 
at sending persons to jail? If they can send whom they please to 
jail; if they can keep the person, so sent, in jail as long as they please ; if 
they can set their prisoners free at the end of the first hour, or keep 
them confined for seven years: if, in short, their absolute wili is to. 
have the force of law, what security can you have, that they wil! stop 
at imprisonment? If they have the absolute power of iuprisoning 
and releasing, why may they not send their prisoners to York jail, as 
weil asto a jail in London?) Why not confine men in solitary cells, or 
load them with chains and bolts? They have not gone these lengths 
yet; but what is there to restrain them, if they are to be the sole 
judges of the extent of thei: own powers, and if they are to exerise 
those powers without any controul, and without leaying the parties, 
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pe ars ‘choose to punish, any mode of appeal, any means of re- 
dress ! 

That.a power such as this should exist in any country it is lamen- 

table to be obliged to believe ; but, that it should be suffered to ex- 
ist, and that its existence should be openiy and even boastfully avow- 
ed,‘in a country, whose chief glory has been its free constitution of 
government, is something too monstrous to be believed, if the proof 
were not before-our eyes. Had the least doubt hung upon my mind 
of the illegality of the proceedings in the present case, it would 
have been altogether removed by the answers given to the refer- 
ences made by me to the great luminaries of our law, and to the 
laws themselves. The argument, by which I endeavoured to con- 
vince the gentlemen of the house of commons, that their acts, in 
the case of Mr. Jones, were illegal, I shall now lay before you, in a 
more full and connected way than it could possibly be done by the 
parliamentary reporters ; and, in doing this, I shall do all that now 
remains in my power towards the correction of this, as I deem it, 
most enormous abuse of power, and most dangerous of all encroach- 
ments upon the rights and liberties of Englishmen.— — 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
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FRANCIS BURDETT. 


Piccadilly, March 23, 1810. 


In this publication, the worthy baronet rests the whole merits of 
his argument on a broad and unqualified denial of the house of com- 
mons to commit for contempt. ‘his principle is not, it is true, ex- 
plicitly averred, but follows by inevitable deduction from the whole 
course of his argument. Admit this principle, and his reference to 
magna charta, and the laws subsequent, is not a case in point, as this 
would form of necessity, an exception to that rule. He does not, if 
we understand him, complain that this power to commit for con- 
tempt, embraces a case beyond its limits, but his objections go to es- 
tablish this point, that the house of commons have no such power 
whatever. The baronet forsakes the strong ground, viz. how far it 
was legal, wise, or politic, for the house to commit for an offence 
not perpetrated by a member within the walls, and assumes a much 
greater latitude of investigation. If a member published a libel on 
the house, the law is open for redress, and that strong and indispen- 
sable necessity of such extraordinary interference, is not apparent. 
That every deliberative assembly must hold this summary jurisdic- 
tion over its own members where they disturb the order and decen- 
cy of debate, or by contumacious demeanour and deportment, preer - 
vent the house from the due exercise of their functions, results from 
the nature of such an assembly itself. To maintain that such an of- | 
fence must be redressed by the usual course of law, is in fact to say 
that no delikerative body whatever shall exist. Befure an indictment 
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can be found, and the offender tried and convicted of such contuma- 
cy, parliament may be prorogued, or <lissoived, and the offence might 
be committed co-extensive -with the sessions. Every association 
of individuals have theit own peculiar laws, which if violated, are 
punishable sometimes by fine, and sometimes by expulsion. Ifvan 
action was brought by a member to recover a fine so imposed, if he 
should state that money was taken from him without the judgement of 
a court of record, it would be a full answer to say, that such were 
the rules of the society, and that the plaintiff, by becoming a mem- 
_ber, and subscribing his name to the rules, had acceded to the for- 
feiture in case of their vic'ation. The case of Mr. Jones was one 
not of this-kind. Whatever contumacy he manifested elsewhere, it 
did not intrude on the propriety of debate, and might be cognizable 
elsewhere: We are perfectly aware that this extension of the power 
of the house of commons is justified by precedent. Printers have 
been committed, not merely by the house of commons, but also by 
courts of judicature for libels. Still it remains a question of anxious 
enquiry, how far such a power can be reconciled to the ordinary 
rights of a subject, the trial by jury. This power, as before re- 
marked, does not scem to arise from the indispensable necessity of 
the case, and even the plea made use of by the house of commons 
for the exercise of such a power, is not so strong as that of courts 
of justice—that a publication of the case before trial, prevents a fair 
and inypartial trial by the jury, and is consequently @ contempt. It 
the house of commons assert the exercise of this power, on the 
ground that such publications tend to degrade that body in the minds 
of the people, it is much too broad and indefinite. 

Every opponent of the ministry, every printer who opposes their 
measures, is guilty of a similar offence, and liable on this principle 
to similar punishment. 

This famous publication of sir Francis, one might have conjectur- 
ed, might have suffered the fate of other publications of a similar na- 
ture, and be past over with the cold decency of neglect. The minis- 
try, nevertheless, thought otherwise, and on the 25th of March, 1810, 
Mr. Lethbridge demanded of sir Francis, if he was the author of the 
publication above quoted ;to which the worthy baronet replied in the 
affirmative. An animated discussion ensued, on a question moved 
by Mr. Sheridan, for adjournment. Mr. Croker, on the ministerial 
side, entered into a long argument, to prove the paper a libel on the 
house, and exemplified his assertions by sundry passages selected. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, drew a distinction between a libel, and the pri- 
vileges of the house of commons ; and contended, that if a member 
was guilty of the former, it did not iollow that he was guilty of the 
latter. He wisbed for further time, and coincided in the motion 
for adjournment. The chancellor of the exchequer, in a long 
speech, examined the publication of sir Francis, paragraph by pa- 
ragraph, and concluded by expressing his firm conviction that the 
paper was.a libel. The motion for adjournment was carried. On 
the 7th of April, 1810, the case of sir Francis Burdett came again 
under consideration, and lord Ossulton contended warmly against the 
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interference of the. house. He stated the point to have been decided 

by lord chief justice dé Grey, that “ whatever might be the privi- 

léges of the house of commons, unless the offence was committed 
within their walls, it was not cognizable by them.” He represented 

the house of commons as only a part of the legislature, and could 
not arrogate to itself a pewer warranted only by the king, lords and 

commons united. Sir John Anstruther combatted this opinion in a 
speech of great length—He did not think: that the house of com- 
mons ought to be interdicted from the exercise of their just rights, 
beceuse the crime was punishable elsewhere—he maintained warm- 
ly, that the paper amounted to a libel—he claimed no more privi- 
leges for the house, than those enjoyed by every ccurt of law, and 
argued that every court was the proper and exclusive judge of its 
own privileges. He cited sever*) authorities to shew that this right 
had long’existed, and was recognized by the opinions of the twelve 
judges. The fault which he tound with the honoradte baronet was, 
that he had not written with either spirit, or ability, but in a dull, 
heavy, leaden line of argument, without a single idea of novelty. 

The subject was {ll stated and iil supported, and .e had to regret 
that it had been honored with any notice whatever. If it had been 
left alone, it would have died jong since, and met the same. fate as 
befell all such nonsensical productions. Sir Samuel Romilly oppo- 
sed the motion—he contended that the commitment of Mr, Jones 
was wholly unjustifiable. ‘The offence which that gentlemen com- 
mitted, he deemed to be a libel on certain members of the house, 
but not’a libel on the house. Hethen went through a variety of 
cases, and dwelt much on the injustice of having as in the present case 
accusers for judges, and declared it contrary to the best established 
principles of law. He then spoke of the inflammatory language of 
the honorable baronet, which he conceived was not so strong and so 
replete with invective as certain resolutions which he read, that were 
entered on the journals of the house. He adopted some of the ar- 
guments made use of in the libcllous publication alluded to, and de- 
sired to know if the house would dare to commit to the pillory for 
offences of this nature. He condemned the paper, but did not think 
the case demanded such severity of animadversion. 

Mr. Adam thought that if the principles of the honorable baronet 
were correct, there was an end to the authority of the house of com- 
mons. He maintained it to have been the opinion of a man, whose 
name he could never mention without affection and veneration Mr. 
Fox thatthe house of con.mons could commit for misdemeanour and 
contempt, and that this power extended to contumacious writings al- 
so. He wished to see the ministry driven from their places, but not 
by such means. He wes not however for inflicting harsh punish- 
sents, and believed that a reprimand from the lips of the speaker, 
would be a punishment proportionate to the offence. Several other 
speakers delivered their sentiments on this occasion, but the ques- 
tion being at last loudly called for, there appeared a majority of 38 
for committing sir Francis to the tower. 
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Sir Francis conceiving the speaker’s warrant, issued on the resolu- 
tions above mentioned, to be illegal, refused to obey, and even applied 
to the sheriffs of London to raise a force sufficient for his protection. 
He wrote to the speaker, expressing his determination, and declared 
that he would not submit, unless he was compelled so to do by su- 
perior force. Onthe 16th of April, the serjeant of the house of com- 
mons waited on the baronet with the speaker’s warrant, and desired 
to be informed at what time he would holtl himseif in readiness. He 
was informed that he should be received on the ensuing day. The 
serjeant returned on the same day, and informed sir Francis that he 
had received a strong reprimand from the speaker, for not executing 
the warrant; and he was commanded immediately to withdraw. In 
the course of the night, great agitation was manifested by the peo- 
ple, and there were strong indications of a general revolt. On the 
ensuing day one of the messengers of the house of commons again 
called upon sir Francis with the speaker’s warrant, who again denied 
its legality, refused to surrender himself, and abruptly commanded 
the messenger to depart. Between twelve and one, a troop of the 
life guards arrived, and was stationed before the door of sir Francis 
—on that night the tumulis were excited anrongst the people in a 
still more alarming degree than heretoforc-——-windows were broken 
in the houses of those who refused to illuminate, and several persons 
were severely wounded. Such was the general indignation, that orders 
were issued from the war office, for every regiment within one hun- 
dred miles of London immediately to repair to the metropolis. It 
was strongly urged to the baronet by his numerous friends, not to re- 
sist any longer the execution of the warrant, as enough had been 
done already to constitute a trial of right; but he still persisted in 
the same line of conduct. On the morning of the ensuing Monday, 
while the baronet was hearing his son, who had just returned from 
Eton, read and translate certain passages from magna charta, a man’s 
face was discerned through the window. It was discovered to be a 
messenger, who attempted to enter by the means ofa ladder. He 
was prevented from entering, by a friend of sir Francis’s, and the 
windows were closed against any such attempt in future. A party 
of twenty men however having forcibly entered the house below, 
was followed by the serjeant at arms, who informed sir Francis, that 
he was his prisoner, by virtue of a warrant issued by the house of 
commons. This warrant was again read over by the serjeant, and 
sir Francis still denied its legality, and refused tosubmit. The con- 
stables then by the serjeant’s order seized on the baronet, who was 
hurried into a coach, drawn up at the door, and the cavalcade procee- 
ded at a rapid rate to the tower. A strong military guard surrounded 
the coach, and sir Francis was at !ust committed sately to the tower, 
notwithstanding the threats and outrages of the mob, that indicated 
insurrection and rebellion. Sir lrancis however instituted actions 
at law, against sir Charlies Abbot speaker of the house of commons, 
Mr. Colman the serjeant at arms, who executed it, and earl Moira, 
keeper of tne tower, who received and detained him in his custody, 
which still remain to be decided. ‘Thus for the present ended an 
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affair which bas excited so much discussion on both sides of the At- 

Whether what has been denominated the privileges of parliament, 
can by fair equity be extended to the case of Sir Francis, and what is. 
contumacions publications, will be now probably determined. Courts 
of law as before remarked, have long claimed and exercised this 
power, which they consider as essential to the preservation of their 
own independence and dignity. One remark may be hazarded, that 
on doubtful points of authority, government is never a gainer in the 
end, by such unusual modes of punishment, in their altercations 
with solitary individuals. Governments ought to be sparing in the 
exercise of such power ; to maintain a calm and serene dignity, when as- 
saulted by libels as if unconscious of the fact. Theattorney-general 
is the officer, entrusted with the exercise of the criminal law. When 
the public peace is disturbed by the libeller, and the house of com- 
mons insulted, and their authority defied, noalarm is excited amongst 
the people, if such an offence takes the ordinary course of other cri- 
minal cases. Government appear to have no agency in the prosecution, 
and if the defendant eludes the vengeance of the law, no reproach 
alights upen them—the thing passes off like the other occugrences 
of the day, which are soon absorbed by other occurrences. Such un- 
questionably, had this course been taken, would have been the fate of 
this baronet. The jury might have acquitted or condemned him of 
the libel, andthe afiair would have ended ina few light newspaper para- 
graphs, in which government would have been eulogized for supporting, 
or condemned for overthrowing the liberty of the press. The people fa- 
miliar to such occurrences, might read the reported case, and pro- 
bably recollect the name without observing, how the welfare of them- 
selves and of their latest posterity was at all connected with the ques- 
tion. But different indeed, is the appearance, when government 
take into their own hands, as they did in the present instance, the 
mode of redressing their wrongs in this summary manner And 
we wil] suppose what is not very probable, however that the baronet 
should be successful in his private action. The house of commons 
are then told by the court, that they have no such privileges as these 
they have contended for, that the earl of Moira, Charles Abbot, and 
Mr. Colman are all trespassers ab initio, and must respond in dama- 
ges to the defendant, for such temerity as theirs. ‘The speaker’s 
warrant is then declared to be an insignificant piece of unmeaning 
paper, and unable to protect those, who acted in pursuance of its in- 
junctions. All the formidable military apparatus, which the proces- 
sion was accompanied with, sustain the reproach of having lent their 
assistance to oppress, contrary to law, one of their fellow citizens. 
Meanwhile the ministry, who instigated this measure, are declared 
by the judgment of a court, to have outraged the rights of the peo- 
ple, to have attempted the subversion of their ancient privilege, the 
trial by jury, and to have put in jeopardy, the safety of the metropo- 
lis. All these consequences may still result, from the house of com- 
mons exercising a jurisdiction, at least questionable, and which in 
the instance before us, cannot be proved to be essential, to the essen- 
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tion of their own dignity and independence. Could governments re 
flect before hand, how little may be gained, and how much may be 
lost by such contests with individuals, they would be careful, how 
they familiarly compromit their character. But on the other side, 
if the court determine, that Sir Francis Burdett’s action is unfound- 
ed, the ministry cannot possibly augment their popularity, by such a 
decision. We are then told, that-courts of law support the arrogant 
pretensions of parliament, that they are the mere creatures of the 
ministry, that the bill of rights is unoperative, and that the sanctuary 
of justice is polluted by its own ministers. Several predisposing 
causes conspired to render the baronet, in the present instance, a for- 
midable opponent to the ministry. He was returned to parliament, 
from the city of Westminster, that has ever been peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the court. This city has for a long time, espoused the 
cause of parliamentary reform, of which the baronet has always pfo- 
fessed himself a zealous supporter. This gave his constituents, an 
opportunity to represent this measure as an outrage, that called im- 
periously for that reform, which they had so often solicited to no 
purpose. The baronet was therefore, the victim to the vengeance 
of a corrupt parliament, who inflicted this signal blow, not because 
he was guilty of a contempt, but because they dreaded the exercise 
of such overpowering abilities. 

It must be confessed likewise, that the present ministry do not 
stand in that front rank of intellect, that the former ministry did. 
Pitt and Fox have left a vacancy, that will not be soon filled up, if we 
may Judge from the dimensions of those, that now occupy their sta- 
tions. Opposition is powerful and consolidated, while the suppor- 
ters of the ministry, are more attached to the principles, than to the 
men. - Add to this, the uniform successes of Buonaparte, on the 
continent, and the constant creed of the opposition, that England 
ought to confine her share in the hostility to maritime war—that the 
latter has been so successful, and the former attended with such dis- 
astrous consequences, and we shall cease to wonder, that a man of 
less ability than Sir Francis, should in a case of such peculiarity as 
his own, be competent to make so formidable a stand. It is presu- 
med to be unnecessary to notice every scintilla, that sparkled from 
the firebrand of public indignation, which was blown uponi, so assi- 
duously by the lips of the patriots. The parliamentary table groaned 
beneath the weight of petitions, addresses and remonstrances, in 
which Sir Francis was represented as suffering, in behalf of the vio- 
lated rights of his constituents, the victim of magna charta, and the 
house were implored to restore so invaluable a representative. The 
house, notwithstanding adhered to their resolution. Sir Francis re- 
mained in confinement, until the prorogation of parliament, when the 
hour of his liberation arrived As we have already noticed the conduct 
of Sir Francis so far, we will just mention the manner of his return 
from the tower. As soon as pariiament was prorogued, the streets, 
through which the baronet was expected to pass, were lined with the 
people wearing silver and gilt medals, and the windows were crowded 
with female beauty, decorated in the insignia of the baronet. The 
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shops were shut, the church bells ringing, and the stage and hack- 
ney coaches in waiting—various bands of music with standards fly- 
ing, proceeded towards the tower, and every thing manifested the 
highest degree of exultation. The Baronet’s house in Piccadilly, 
was surrounded by immense crowds, and the road to the tower was 
alive with people, awaiting the appearance of their favourite. Mean- 
while the ministry on this, as on the former occasion, to preserve the 
public geet ordered out the horse guards, the light dragoons, and 
the 3d dragoon guards. Horse artillery, with several pieces of can- 
non, were likewise in readiness, and the city light horse, the guards, 
the London militia, east and west tower hamlets, Ross and several 
other regiments of militia, were likewise in waiting. Within a 
short distance of the capitol, were stationed various reserves of ca- 
valry, artillery and infantry. In the midst of this anticipated pomp 
of ‘procession, while thousands ‘and tens of thousands were awaiting 
the approach of Sir Francis, the multitude were struck dumb by as- 
tonishment, when they were informed that he had declined the honors 
intended him, and privately departed from the tower to his own 
house. The electors of Westminster, the numerous cavalcade, the 
common council men in the city, were thus doomed to the maortifica- 
tion of disappointment. Sir Francis was afterwards waited on, by 
one of the committee, appomeedi to conduct the procession, who 
with a manliness worthy of all praise, stated that the cause of his de- 
clining the intended honor, was that his enemies had charged him 
with the blood that had been shed, and that had he, by gratifying his 
personal vanity, been the cause of a single accident, or the death of 
a single person, he should have reflected on it with pain, for the re- 
mainder of his life. He said that it was absolutely necessary, that 
there should have been an expression of public feeling, which had 
already been done, that he looked only to the public cause, and that 
his constituents would soon approve of his conduct. It is with plea- 
sure, that we turn from clamorous applause, and obstreperous ap- 
peals to popular passions, to those instances of silent dignity, reserv- 
ed and unostentatious patriotism, so delightful as the present. It is 
not by the clamour of intemperate debate, or by newspaper excita- 
tions of the multitude, often to betray their dearest interest, and to 
sacrifice themselves, that we can discern the mild and venerable vi- 
sage of the patriot. It is to such instances of self-denial as the pre- 


sent, that the proper character belongs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE marriages of monarchs, and especially of those who found 
a new dynasty, are always regarded with interest, not merely by the 
nations they govern, but also by all those nations who feel or fear 
their influence in the field or in the cabinet. Marriage amongst the 
emperors and kings on the European continent, is a bond of peace 
amongst some, and if we may be allowed the expression, of discord 
amongst others. To such splendid misery are monarchs reduced, 
that policy must not only pervade their counsels, but also those short 
intervals of repose which they snatch from the cares and anxieties 
of government. A monarch is almost the only man in the world, 
whose station prevents him from making mutual affection and love 
the basis of his domestic enjoyments. He is so much a public crea- 
ture, that he must even love by policy, and render perhaps his life 
miserable, to confirm the security of his throne. How much sub- 
stantial felicity can be enjoyed by those who occupy the most splen- 
did ranks in society, and who are compelled by that very grandeur 
to renounce the dearest of all privileges, the choice of one with 
whom the most sacred of all connections is to be formed, itis not dif- 
ficult to determine. Nor need we wonder that the lives of princes 
are so often marked by profligacy, corruption, or depravity of man- 
ners, when they are thus compelled to renounce their private affec- 
tions, and are debarred from the exercise of a prerogative which the 
meanest of their subjects enjoys. Like other men unhappy at home, 
and unable to bear with fortitude the burden of their own cares and 
anxieties, they resort to criminal pleasures to procure a disgraceful 
and momentary respite. If those who are prone to follow the exam- 
ple of the court, seduced by instances e* »rofligacy so splendid, could 
discern the secret spring of these actio. _‘t is probable they would 
look rather with an eye of pity, than with. ~ish to follow such a 
melancholy precedent. We all remember how many fine political 
speculations have been founded on this fact, that Napoleon could 
leave no lineal succession to occupy his throne on his demise. The 
characters of his brothers have been scrutinized, examined and com- 
pared, and none of the features that mark Napoleon was visible in 
them. It was conjectured that the generals who under his banners 
had reaped such harvests of glory, whose passions were equally ar- 
dent and aspiring, but not so successful, would seize an opportunity 
so presented, to grasp imperial honours. The name of Buonaparte 
would not be a cover to hide from a glance so scrutinizing as theirs, 
regal imbecility and impotence. It was conceived that ainidst so 
many rivals for the crown, the nation would be divided into several 
parties, each espousing the cause of its own candidate, and that dread- 
ful unanimity, now so irresistible, would no longer exist. In the 
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midst of claims so conflicting, it was confidently predicted that Eu- 
rope would have time to recover from the wounds under which she 
now languishes, and to assert and to vindicate her character once 
more. Nor were the race of the Bourbons forgotten in the future 
destiny that we had so benevolently imposed on the continent. We 
presumed that a nation sick of revolutions, and which had already 
suffered so much, would be unwilling still to suffer more. France 
so long as she continued to indulge any of the claims of the rival 
candidates, where each had the same pretensions as his opponent, 
and no better, was considered the future nursery of rebellion and 
carnagé. From hence an inference was drawn, that some one of the 
discarded family of the Bourbons, would be summoned by the united 
voice of the nation to resume the regal dignity of his ancestors. 
The destiny of France was thus fixed on one or the other of these 
alternatives, viz. that the rival generals on the death of Buonaparte, 
should aspire to the throne, by which contention Europe was to re- 
gain the power and independence she had lost, or fearful of a conflict 
in which so much might be lost, they would unite in recalling the 
Bourbons to the throne. Let us now see how Buonaparte has ex- 
erted himself to prevent the accomplishment of either. The whole 
of this plausible system rested on this fact, taken for granted that 
Napoleon was to die without isswe, On the 6th day of December, 
1809, his imperial and royal majesty summoned a special convoca- 
tion of the senate on the sixteenth of the same month. This was 
graced by the attendance of his majesty the king of Westphalia, the 
king of Naples, the prince vice-roy of Italy, the arch-chancellor of 
state, the prince vice-constable, and the prince vice-grand elector. 
‘The imperial decree was read, appointing the arch-chancellor of the 
empire president of the senate. He accepts the appointment ina 
speech to that body, in which he testifies his gratitude, and takes the 
oath of office, in which he engages “ obedience to the constitutions 
of the empire, and fidelity to the emperor.’ The answer is couched 
in the usual style of French compliment—the senate felicitated it- 
self in reckoning amongst its number a prince whose brilliaut quali- 
ties inspired such hopes—hopes realized by the glory of his late 
campaigns, and the wisdom of his administration. He had shewn 
himself truly the adopted son of the hero who governs France, by 
sacrificing as he had done, his private affections for the public weal. 
His first step within those walls was properly signalized by such a 
grand testimony of patriotism, of devotion and fidelity. A project 
was about to be submitted to their deep deliberations, embracing the 
dearest interests of France. The imperious voice of necessity, that 
warning voice to sovereigns and nations, dictated the measure about 
to be communicated. It was in obedience to this voice, that his ma- 
jesty the emperor had beyond all question sacrificed all personal con- 
siderations, and silenced all private affections. The noble and feel- 
jng attachment of her majesty the empress was a glorious testimony 
ef her disinterested affection for the emperor. After this prefatory 
mummery was over, and this panegyric shared by halves between 
the emperor ang empress, the project itself was with due solemnity 
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submitted. Count Regnault submitted a project of senatus consul- 
tum for the dissolution of the marriage contracted between the emperor 
Napoleon and the empress Josephine. This proposition is gilded over 
and decorated with hyperbole again. The orator is by his own con- 
fession sadly at a loss for words to express his gratitude. The im- 
perial pair had nobly agreed to make the greatest of all sacrifices— 
their hearts were expanded to speak to policy and sentiment as sove- 
reigns and as spouses—the emperor and empress have done all— 
they have said all. The emperor will recognize the hopes of the 
future, and a remembrance of the past; and no monarch will receive 
more respect, admiration, gratitude and love—sacrificing the most 
holy of his affections to the wants of his subjects, and Josephine sa- 
crificing her tenderness for the best of husbands, her devotedness to 
the best of kings, by her attachment to the best of nations. This 
sacrifice, the greatest that had ever been made on earth, is done in 
the presence of astonished Europe, and it now becomes the senate 
to hasten to the foot of the throne with the tribute of their senti- 
ments—the sentiments of all Frenchmen, the only consolation which 
was worthy of Buonaparte’s acceptance. The prince arch-chancellor, 
with becoming dignity remarked, that his mother, (Josephine) him- 
self, and all his family, owed every thing to the emperor—that it was 
important that the founder of a new dynasty should in his old age be 
surrounded by a direct descendant. He declared that his mother, 
when crowned by the hands of her august consort, contracted the 
obligation to sacrifice all her affections to the interests of France, or 
in other words, contracted for a divorce. She had often been deeply 
afflicted by seeing exposed to painful conflicts the heart of a man 
accustomed to subdue fortune.: The tears which the emperor shed 
on this melancholy occasion, have sufficed for the glory of his mo- 
ther. A committee of nine were appointed to search for new mate- 
rials of panegyric on an occasion so august, and who faithfully exe- 
cuted the arduous duties of their office. The result of their labours 
was one report ard two addresses. The report states that the me- 
morable act that occasioned it, will be transmitted to posterity as « 
monument of the most feeling affection, of the most generous sen- 
timents, and of the most absolute devotedness to the first interests 
of an hereditary monarch. 

It represents that amongst other of their sovereigns, who adopt- 
ed a similar measure, the names of Charlemagne, Henry the Fourth, 
and Louis the Twelfth, are mentioned. It concludes with a wish 
that Buonaparte might live thirty years longer, that he may see 
princes of his own blood raised with his spirits and his thoughts, and 
worthy of their illustrious origin. The first address to his majesty 
states that a greater testimony could not have been given to the du- 
ties which an hereditary throne requires, than the present. The 
most splendid power, the most dazzling glory, and the admiration of 
all succeeding ages, are declared incompetent to recompense the sa- 
crificé of their monarch’s affections. It concludes by avowing the 
eternal gratitude of the French people for his person. The address 
to the queen professes the most ardent devotion to her majesty, ac- 
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knowledges the immensity of the sacrifice she had made—a sacrifice 
which will always ensure her the gratitude of every Frenchman, 
The arch-chancellor of the empire, at length receives a summons to 
attend at the palace of the Thuilleries, where the emperor, the em- 
press, the kings of Westphalia and Holland, and sundry others were 
present. The emperor remarked, that the policy of the monarchy, 
the interests and wants of his people required, that he should leave 
offspring, inheriting his love for his people and the throne on which 
it had pleased divine providence to place him. That he had lost all 
hopes of having children by his empress—that this alone led him 
to wish for a dissolution of his marriage. He added, that his wife 
far from having given him cause of complaint, had embellished 
fifteen years of his existence, the remembrance of which would be 
engraven on his heart. She was crowned with his hands, and he still 
wished her to retain the rank anc title of empress, and above all, 
that she should never doubt his sentiments, and always look on him 


‘as her best and truest friend. The empress stated, that with the per- 


mission of her august and dear husband, it was her duty to declare, 
that having lost all hopes of having children to satisfy the wants of 
the policy and interests of France, she was obliged to give her hus- 
band the greatest proof of her attachment and devotedness that was 
ever given on carth—she retained all his bounties, and was crowned 
by his hand, and from the height of the throne she had received no- 
thing but testimonials of love and gratitude from the French people. 
She acknowledged these sentiments, in consenting to the dissolution 
of a marriage which was an obstacle to the welfare of the French 
people, and deprived them of the happiness of being one day govern- 
ed by the descendants of the man so plainly raised up by divine pro- 
vidence to efface the evils of aterrible revolution, to re-establish the 
altar, the throne, and social order. The dissolution of marriage 
would in no way change the sentiments of her heart. She knew that 
the change had rent asunder his heart, and they mutually gloried in 
the sacrifice they made to each other’s happiness. The act dissolv- 
ing the marriage was then signed, and attested by subscribing wit- 
nesses. 

We have been minute in the detail of this transaction, because it 
affords us a view of the manner in which the French monarch over- 
comes what we might conceive to be infallible predictions on the fu- 
ture condition of France. His marriage with Josephine was regard- 
ed as a barrier to the dynasty he founded. This contract we expect- 
ed death only to dissolve. While Europe is felicitating herself in 
such reveries, and consoling her present misery by future prospects, 
the fact on which such predictions rested for their accomplishment 
suddenly fails, and hope sinks into despondency again. We have 
likewise exhibited in this detail a specimen of that convenient pane- 
gyric so serviceable whenever Napoleon demands its exercise. How 
many amongst those who flattered their monarch, calmly considered 
and discussed the justice and policy of the measure that occasioned 
it, how many believed the declarations of the royal pair, that their se- 
paration was attended with so much pain and regret, that their pri- 
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_yate affections were put to the torture? Probably not one. In des- 
potic governments no article whatever is so cheap as a panegyric. 
Few have the patriotism or fortitude to stake their existence against © 
a compliment, and this must be done if they determine not to ap- 
pleud. Tyranny can wear no form more hateful than this. To be 
silent under oppression one would presume a sacrifice large enough 
to gratify the most exorbitant ambition. This poor privilege is 
notwithstanding denied. The people must not only suffer, but 
they must convert their tears into smiles, and declare that the 
infliction produces pleasure instead of pain. In lieu of that un- 
forced homage of the heart which constitutes the gratitude of na- 
tions, the monarch is presented with cold and unmeaning addresses, 
replete with panegyric, of which every word if rightly construedis a 
censure on his administration the most caustic and severe. He who 
can derive pleasure from encomiums so obtained, can derive none 
from the gratitude of a nation. Had Josephine in the present in- 
stance been forcibly driven from the throne by the word of her hus- 
band’s lips, and had this fact been communicated to the senate, they 
would have manifested the same inveterate propensity to applaud. 
They would have said probably that she was unworthy of a partici- 
pation in the sovereignty of France—that their incomparable mo- 
narch should be connected with a spouse whose mind was more ana- 
logous to his own, and would have blackened the character of their em- 
press with the same prodigality that they now applaud. Itisnot the acc 
that forms any part of their consideration, but the actor, and his pow- 
er is too formidable not to be applauded by those residing within the 
sphere of its influence. Josephine, who once received such homage, 
is now capable of rightly appreciating its value. The former em- 
press of France is now comparatively an obscure individual, scarcely 
noticed in a newspaper, and abandoned by all her prodigal admirers. 
The pomp and parade of her coronation, graced by the attendance of 
the pope himself, is now sliding from: the memory of her subjects, 
and in times so boisterous as the present, is scarcely considered as 
an instance of the mutability of human greatness. Such spectacles 
afford some consolation to those whose ambition is not so ardent, 
and likewise a salutary admonition to those in whose minds the fever 
burns with unintermittent violence. Where we are dazzled by 
examples of such elevation, acquired by such perilous achievement, 
when we view the sudden fail, and mark the small impression left on 
the memory by a course so hazardous, we feel but little solicitude to 
exchange the tranquil security of our own sheds, for the enjoyment 
of such unstable magnificence. On the other hand it behoves those 
fascinated by such examples, to mark the end of them before they 
venture to accomplish such aspiring projects—to note the interme- 
diate stages of hazard and difficulty, all of which must be surmount- 
ed, the uncertainty and precarious nature of the acquisition, and the 
apathy that ensues, when the object is finally and irrecoverably lost. 
Had the shades of futurity disparted in the church of Notre Dame. 
and Josephine at the time that Napoleon placed the crown on her 
head, had beheld herself compeiied to resign it; had she seen the 
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French people insulting her with panegyrics on an occasion so re- 
plete with mortification ; and above all, had she foreseen that her 
own lips, to complete the climax of her disgrace, were doomed to 
sanction the measure, would the diamonds have glittered with the 
same lustre that they did, and would she not have envied the state of 
thousands who were present and felt envy for her? Providence 
seems by such lessons to teach us how worthless that applause of 
millions may be, in which our own hearts are incompetent to par- 
ticipate. 

Buonaparte on the 27th day of February, 1810, communicated a 
message to the senate, couched in the following terms: 


“ SENATORS, 
“ ‘We have despatched to Vienna, as our ambassador extraordina- 


ry, our cousin the prince of Neufchatel, to solicit the hand of the 
archduchess Maria Louisa, daughter of the emperor of Austria. 

“ We have given orders to our minister of foreign relations to lay 
before you the articles of the treaty of marriage between us and the 
archduchess Maria Louisa, which has been. concluded, signed, and 
ratified. 

“ ‘We have been desirous of eminently contributing to the happi- 
ness of the present generation. The enemies of the continent have 
founded their prosperity upon its dissentions and divisions. They 
can no longer nourish war, by imputing to us projects incompatible 
with the ties and duties of affinity, which we have just contracted 
with the imperial house reigning in Austria. 

“ The brilliant qualities which distinguish the archduchess Maria 
Louisa have acquired her the love of the people of Austria; they 
have fixed our regards. Our people will love this princess from 
their love for us, until, being witnesses of all the virtues which have 
given her so high a place in our thoughts, they shall love her for 


herself. 
“Given at our palace of the Thuilleries, this 27th day of Fe- 


ruary, 1810. 
NAPOLEON.” 


A committee was of course appointed by the senate to draw up 
an address to his majesty on an occasion so felicitous. This rever- 
end body are again | summoned to panegyrize, and having been so of- 
ten thus employed, it is no wonder that they are now masters of their 
trade. The future happiness, prosperity and glory of France, are now 
established on an immoveable basis. The same senate that had not 
long before reprobated Austria, and denounced her monarch, be- 
comes suddenly ecnamoured with both. It is a country worthy of 
furnishing future sovereigns to France, and the senate embrace with 
eagerness such an opportunity to testify the gratitude, love, and loy- 
alty of the nation. Not to dwell on this ceremony, it may not be 


amiss to, notice the manner in which the hand of the archduchess 
Maria Louisa was demanded. , 
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FROM THE FRENCH PAPERS. 
BUONAPARTE’S MARRIAGE. 


Speech of the French ‘Ambassador Extraordinary to the Sonsten of 
Austria. 


SIRE, 

- ©] come in the name of the emperor, my master, to demand of 
you the hand of the archduchess Maria Louisa, your illustrious 
daughter. The eminent qualities which distinguish that princess 
have assigned her a place upon a great throne. She will contribute 
to the happiness of a great people and of a great man. The policy 
ef my sovereign is in unison with the wishes of his heart. This 
union of two powerful families, sire, will give to two generous na- 
tions new assurances of tranquillity and happiness.”’ 


Answer of the Emperor. 


“ IT regard the demand in marriage of my daughter as a pledge of 
the sentiments of the emperor of the French, which I justly appre- 
ciate. My wishes for the happiness of the future marriage cannot 
be expressed with too much truth—it will be mine. I shall find in 
the friendship of the prince, whom you represent, excellent motives 
of consolation for the separation of my dear child ; our people will 
see the assured pledge of their mutual welfare. I grant the hand of 
my daughter to the emperor of the French.”’ 


— 


Sheech of the French ambassador extraordinary to her imperial high 
ness the archduchess Maria Louisa, 


MapDAME, 

“ Your august father has fulfilled the wishes of the emperor, my 
master. 

“ Political considerations may have influenced the determinations 
of both sovereigns, but the first consideration is that of your happi- 
ness. It is, above all, your consent, madame, that the emperor, my 
master, wishes to obtain. 

“ It will be delightful to see united on a great throne, to the genius 
of power, these beauties and graces which are so dearly loved. 

“ This day, madame, will be a happy one for the emperor, my mas- 
ter, if your imperial highness orders me to inform him that you par- 
ticipate in the hopes, the wishes, and the sentiments of bis heart. of 


Answer of her imperial highness the archduchess Maria dinusieh. 
« The will of my father has constantly been mine ; my happiness 


will always be involved in his. It is in these principles that the em-< 
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peror Napoleon cannot fail to-find a pledge of the sentiments which 
will actuate my coriduct towards my husband; happy if I can contri- 
bute. to his. happiness, and to that of a great nation. I give, with the 
——, of my father, my consent to my union with the emperor 


Speech of the French ambassador extraordinary, to his imperial high- 
7 ness the archduke Charles. 


& MonsiEuR, 
_.%-The emperor, my master, having obtained from the emperor, 
your illustrious brother, the hand of the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
has charged me to express to your imperial highness the value which 
he sets upon it, by his wish that you would accept his procuration 
for the marriage ceremony. If your imperial highness gives your 
consent, I have the honour to present to you the procuration of my 


master.” 


Answer of the archduke Charles. 


“ T accept with pleasure, prince, the proposition which his majes- 
ty the emperor of the French has through you transmitted to me. 
Equally flattered by his choice, as penetrated with the delightful 
presentiment that this alliance will efface every trace of political dis- 
sention, repair the evils of war, and produce a future happiness to 
two nations, who are formed to esteem each other, and will render 
each other a reciprocal justice. I shall reckon amongst the most in- 
teresting moments of my life, that, when, in token of a reconciliation, 
as frank as faithful, I shall present the hand of the arechduchess Ma- 
ria Louisa to the delegate of the great monarch whom you repre- 
sent ; and I pray you, my prince, to publish to all France my ardent 
wishes, that the virtues of the archduchess may cement for ever the 
friendship of our sovereign, and the happiness of their peopie.” 


The third and fourth days of April, 1810, consummated the cere- 
monies. This the French paper thus relates: 


“ Paris, April 3—4. 


.“ The civil marriage of their imperial and royal majesties were 
celebrated on Sunday, at the palace of St. Cloud, at two o’clock, con- 
formably tothe programme. In the evening every part of the park 
was filled with an immense concourse of spectators, that flocked from 
Paris and the neighbouring communes, to enjoy the magnificent and 
entirely new spectacle presented by the illuminating of that beauti- 
ful garden. The illusion was singtilarly augmented by the playing 
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of the water, which rising above the illuminations, doubled their ef- 
fect by refiéction: A most surprising circumstance is, that at St. 
Cloud the weather was pretty fair, at the same time that in Paris the 
streets were inundated with an incessant torrent of rain. Fears were 
already entertained with regard to the festivity of the ensuing day ; 
and we had begun to lament the loss of so many preparations made 
inthe capital to celebrate the most august of ceremonies, and the 
most memorable of events. The star of the emperor once more 
prevailed over the equinoctial gales. At the moment when the can- 
non announced the departure of his majesty, the sun dispersed the 
clouds ; and nothing was wanting to the splendour of the most de- 
lightful fete that we have ever beheld. | 

On the arrival of the emperor and empress at the avenue of Neu- 
illy, the drums began to beat, the bands of music struck up, the can- 
non fired, &c. Their majesties stopped about ten minutes under the 
triumphal arch at L’Etoile, where they were complimented by the 
magistrates of Paris. 

** The emperor and empress reached the Thuilleries at two o’clock 
amidst the same acclamations. 

“ The ceremony of the chapel having lasted nearly three quarters 
of an hour, was succeeded by a repetition of the same acclamations 
and the same tokens of respect and attachment. ‘Their majesties 
returned to the Thuilleries before four o’clock. 

“ It took much less time than might be conceived to clear the gal- 
lery, by two staircases only, of that multitude of spectators. The 
order established below, and the judicious regulations observed on 
the arrival of the carriages, facilitated their departure. This part 
of the fete was no wise inferior to the rest in beauty and attraction. 

“ Itis also impossible, except for those who saw them, to form 
an adequate conception of the richness and elegance of the illumin- 
ations. ‘Never was'to magnificent a spectacle exhibited to the pub- 
lic. The palace and the garden of the Thuilleries, the triumphal 
arch erected at Pont Tourfiant, Place de la Concorde, the palace of 
the legislative body, Le Garde Meuble, and the Temple of Glory, 
formed an enchanting tout-ensemble, which it is extremely difficult 
todescribe, because there is nothing with which to compare it. 


further particulars of the religious ceremony of the marriage of 
Buonaparte. 


“ In the chapel of the Louvre, where the ceremony was perform- 
ed, an estrade, surmounted by a canopy, was ereeted in front of the 
altar. At the distance of thirty feet from the altar were. placed two 
chairs of state, with a praying desk, for their imperial majesties. In 
two chandeliers close to the altar were put two large wax candles, 
each of them encrusting twenty pieces of gold. A bason, containing 
thirty pieces of gold and the marriage ring, was laid on the altar. At 
the bottom of the steps were two cushions for their imperial majes- 
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ties, and at the top three chairs for the officiating grand almoner and 
his two assistant bishops. Thecardinals were seated to the right of 
the altar, and the bishops to the left. The prince grand dignitaries, 
&c. were. stationed, as at the civil ceremony, acconding to their re- 
degrees of rank and precedence. 
_ “ The cardinal grand almoner of France, his assistant,. the grand 
almoner of Italy, and the body of clergy, received the imperial pair 
ty at the door of the chapel, and presented them with the censer and 
ny : holy water. Their majesties and the whole of the procession having 
wate taken their places, the officiating grand almoner ordered the Veni 
LE Creator to be chaunted, all present being on their knees. At the 
a: conclusion of the first verse, the grand almoner proceeded to the 
NE I highest step of the sanctuary, and standing with his back to the al- 
pronaunged-e: the thirty end. the 
ae “ . This part of the ceremony being completed, the grand master 
of the ceremonies made a bow to the emperor and empress, who, 
taking off their gloves, advanced to the foot of the altar, and there 
taking each other by the right hand, were thus addressed by the 
grand almoner :-— 

“‘ Sire, you declare, that you acknowledge, and you swear before 
God, and in the face of his holy church, that you now take as your 
wife and lawful spouse, her imperial and royal highness madame 
Maria Louisa, archduchess of Austria, here present?” The empe- 
ror answered, “ Yes, Sir?” The minister continued, “ You promise 
and swear to be faithful to her in all things, as a faithful spouse 
ought tobe towards his spouse, according to the commandment of 
God.”—-The emperor answered, “ Yes, sir.’ 

The same form was gone through with respect to the empress ; 
with this distinction only, that in compliment, no doubt, to her reli- 
gious creed, the minister omitted in the question put to her, the 
word “ acknowledge,” which he had introduced in addressing Na- 
poleon, to denote the validity of the prior civil marriage, according 
to the modern code of France. 

“ The minister then delivered the ring, and the pieces of gold, 
one by one, to the emperor, who presented the latter in like manner 
to the empress. By her they were transferred to a maid of honour. 
standing behind her, who finished this part of the scene by handing 
them to an assistant of the ceremonies. The emperor then put the 
ring on the ring finger of the empress’s left hand, saying, “ I give 
you this ring in token of the marriage which we contract ;” and the 
minister making the sign of the cross upon the hand of the empress, 
pronounced them “ Man and wife together, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The parties then 
ate kneeling, and continuing to hold each other by the right hand, the 
etl y minister gave them the nuptial benediction by repeating the two 
tie yers, Deus Abraham, &ec.; and Respice quzsumus Domine, kc. 

The imperial pair then resumed their seats on the throne, and 
went through the forms of kissing the Gospels; after which they 
advanced in succession to the altar, each bearing onc.of the wax can- 
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dies inclosing twenty pieces of gold, and delivering the same astheir — 
offering to the grand almoner. 

High mass was then performed, during which the happy couple 
took the sacrament, and were repeatedly perfumed with incense, and 
sprinkled with holy water. During the Propitiaire, the emperor and 
empress kneeled on the cushions placed for them at the foot of the 
altar, under a canopy of silver brocade, held over them by the arch- 
bishop of Rohan and the ‘bishop of Versailles.” 


Wemay well question whether this is not the most decisive victory 
obtained by Bonaparte over Austria, and whether he has in any instance 
displayed such profound policy as inthe present one. Even those who 
adhered tothe Bourbons are now silent ; they anticipate a prince of that 
line. Inthe mean time the emperor Francis is compelled by the ties of 
blood, to be auxiliary to all the schemes of Napoleon’s aggrandize- 
ment, and by whatever splendid terms he may denote his alliance, it 
is nothing more than the vassalage of blood. All the hereditary 
prejudices of the ancient nobility of Europe are now merged in this 

i and the very foundation which hope had rested on for the 
deliverance of Europe from Buonaparte’s tyranny, become the cor- 
ner stone of its security. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE present agitation of the United States on the stbject of 
the national bank, renders it necessary to lay before our ceaders a 
slight sketch of what was done at the last session of Congress on 


HE that subject. Mr. Bayard, in the senate, reported the following, bill 
for the establishment of a national bank, which passed to a second 
reading. 


A bill making provision for the establishment of a National Bank. 


BE it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
/ United States of America in Congrees assembled, a bank of the 
1% , United States shall be establishecs the capital stock whereof shall 
if not exceed twenty millions of dollars, divided into fifty thousand 
. shares, each share being four hundred dollars. And that subserip- 
tions towards constituting the said stock shall on the first Monday of 
October next, be opened at Portsmouth, in the state of New Hamp- 
an shire, for eight hundred and sixty-sevefi shares; at Boston, in the 
it state of Massachusetts, for two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
Hi : shares ; at , in the state of Connecticut, for 
iid one thousand two hundred and fifieen shares ; at Providence in the 
iy state of Rhode-Island, for three hundred and forty-seven shares ; 
te at , in the state of Vermont, for six hundred and 
4 ninety-four shares; at , in the state of New-York, 
| for two thousand nine hundred and fifty shares; at Trenton, in the 
7 state of New-Jersey, for one thousand and forty-five shares ; at Phi- 
ladelphia, in the state of Pennsylvania, for three thousand one hun- 
| dred and twenty-five shares; at Dover, in the state of Delaware, for 
| three hundred and forty-seven shares; at Baltimore, in the state of 
| Maryland, for one thousand five hundred and sixty-two shares; at 
| Richmond, in the state of Virginia, for three thousand eight hundred 
and twenty shares ; at Raleigh, in the state of North-Carolina, for 
1 two thousand and cighty-two shares; at Charleston, ip the state of 
South Carolina, for one thousand three hundred and’ eighty-eight 

wit shares; at Milledgeville, in the state of Georgia, for six hundred 
| and ninety-four shares ; at Lexington, in the state of Kentucky, for 


if one thousand and forty-five shares; at Knoxville, in the state of Ten- 
it nessee, for five hundred and twenty-two shares ; and at ; 
His in the state of Ohio, for three hundred and forty-seven shares, under 
THe the superintendance in each state of such persons, not less than 
three, as shall be appointed for that purpose by the president of the 
United States, (who is hereby authorised to appoint the said persons 
accordingly) which ‘subscriptions sia!l continue open, until the whole 
of the said stock shall have been subscribed. 
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Section 2. 4nd be it further enacted, Tat it shall be lawlul for any 
person, being a citizen of the United States, or of the territories 
thereof, copanene composed of such persons or body politic, 
incorporated within the United States, to subscribe for so man 
shares, as he, she or they shall think fit, not exceeding one f sis. | 
except as shall hereafter be provided in relation to the United States, 
and the states respectively , and that the sums respectively subseri- 
bed, except on behalf of the United States, and the respective states, 
shall be payable in gold or silver, and shall be payable in four equal 
instalments, at the Reckoes of six calender months from eath other ; 
the first whercof shall be paid at the time of subscription, 

Sect. 3. And beit further enacted, That all those who shall become 
subscribers to the said bank, their successors and assigns, shall be, 
and are hereby created and made a corporation and body politic, by 
the name and style of the President, Directors and Company of the 
Bank of the United States ; and shall so continue, until the fourth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty; and by that name, shall be, and are hereby made able and 
capable in law, to have, purchase, receive, possess, enjoy and retain 
to them and their successors, lands, rents, tenements, hereditaments, 
goods, chattels and effects of what kind, naiure or quality soeyer, to 
an amount not exceeding in the whole thirty millions of dollars, in- 
cluding the amount of the capital stock aforesaid; and the same to 
sell, grant, demise, alien or dispose of; to sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, answer and be answered, defend and be defended 
in, courts of record, or any other place whatsoever. And also to 
make, have and use « common seal, and the same to break, alter and 
renew, at their pleasure ; and also to ordain, establish and put in ex- 
ecution such bye-laws, ordinances and regulations, as shall seem ne- 
cessary and convenient for the government of the said corporation, 
not being contrary to law, or to the constitution thereof (for which 
purpose, gencral mectings of the stock-holders shall and may be 
called by the directors, and in the manner herein after specified) and 
generally to do and execute all and singular acts, matters and things, 
which to them it shall or may appertain to do; subject nevertheless 
to the rules, regulations, restrictions, limitations, and provisions here- 
in after prescribed and declared, 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That for the well-ordering of 
the affairs of the said corporation, there shall be twenty-live direc. 
tors; for twenty of whom tiere shall be an election on the first 
Monday in January in each year, by the stock-holders or proprietors 
of the capital stock of the said corporation, and by plurality of the 
votes actually given, and five of whom shall be appointed as is here- 
in after provided; and those whe shall be duly chosen at any election, 
and appointed as provided, shall be capable of serving as directors, 
by virtue of such choice and appointment unl the end or expiration 
of the Monday in January next ensuing the time of such eleetion, 
and no longer. And the said directors, at Uicir first meeting after 
cach election, shall choose one of their numbers as president. 
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Sect 5. And be it further enacted, That at the expiration of twenty 
days after the opening of the said subscriptions, it shall be the duty 
of the persons having the superintendance of the same, to transmit 
anacceunt to the secretary of the treasury of the amount of subscrip- 
tions upon their books respectively, and of the money actually paid, 
om account of such subscriptions, and as soon as it shall appear to 
him: that the sum of four millions of dollars have been actually re- 
ceived on account of subscriptions to said stock, he shall cause due 
public notice thereof to be given, and he shall at the same time in 
like manner notify a time and place within the city of Philadelphia, 
at the distance of sixty days from the time of such notification, for 
proceeding to the election of twenty directors ; and it shall be law- 
ful for such election to be then and there made, and the persons who 
shall be then and there chosen, together with five directors tobe ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of the sinking fund for the time: being, 
(who or a majority of them are hereby empowered to make such appoint- 
ment, at any due and convenient time) shall be the first.directors, and 
shal be capable of serving by virtue of such choice and appointment 
until the end or expiration of the Monday in January next ensuing 
the: time: of making the same, and shall forthwith thereafter com- 
mence the operations of the said bank at the said city of Philadel- 
phias Provided, that in case it should at any time happen, that an 
election or appointment of directors should not be made, upon any day 
when pursuant to this. act it ought to have been made, the sald cor- 
poration shall not for that cause be deemed to be dissolved ; but it 
shall be lawful. on any other day to hold or make an election or ap- 
pointment of directors in such manner as shall have been regulated 
by the laws and ordinances of the said corporation, not. inconsistent 
with this act: And provided further, That in case of the death, re- 
signation, absence from the United States, or the removal of a direc- 
tor by the stock-holders of one of those chosen by them, or of the 
death, resignation, absence from the United States, or the removal of 
a director by a majority of the commissioners of the sinking fund of 
one of those appointed by them, his place may be filled up by anew 
choice or appointment (as the case may be) for the remainder of the 


a 6. And be it further enacted, That the directors for the time 
being shall have power to appoint such officers, clerks, and servants 
under them, as shall be necessary for executing the business of the 
said corporation, and to allow them such compensation, for their ser- 
vices. respectively, as shall be reasonable; and shall. be capable of 
exercising such other powers and authorities, for the well governing 
and ordering of the affairs of the said corporation, as shall be descri- 
bed, fixed and determined by the laws, regulations and ordinances of 
the same. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That the following restrictions, 
limitations and provisions, shall form and be fundamental-articles of 
the constitution of the said corporation, viz. : ‘ 

1. The number of votes to which each stock-holder shall be enti- 
tled, shall be according to the number of shares he shall hold in the 
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proportions following, that is to say: For one share and not more 
than two shares, one vote: For every two shares above two, and not 
exceeding ten, one vote : For every four shares above ten, and not 
exceeding thirty, ene vote: For every six shares above thirty, and 
not exceeding sixty, one vote: For every eight shares above sixty, 
and not exceedtng one hundred, one vote: And for every ten shares 
above one hundred, one vote: But no person, co-partnership; or body 
politic, shalb be entitled to a greater number than thirty votes, except 
in relation to the stock subscribed by the respective states,.in which 
case the number of votes in the ratio aforesaid, shall be limited to 
one hundred. And after the first election, no share or shares shal) 
confera right of suffrage, which shall not have been, holden three 
calendar months previous to the day of election.. Stock-halders ac- 
tually resident within the United States, and none other, may vote in 
elections by proxy. 

2. Not more than three-fourths of the dircctors in. office, chosen 
by the stock-holders, nor more than three-fifths of those appointed 
by the commissioners of the sinking fund, the president excepted, 
shall be eligible or capable of appointment for the next succeeding 
year—-But thé director who shall be president at the time of an elec- 
tion, may always be re-elected or re-appointed as the case may be. 

3. ‘None vut a stock-holder, being. the owner of five shares, and be- 
ing a citizen of the United States, and resident therein, shall be ca- 
pable of being chosen er appointed as a director. 

' 4. No director shall be entitled to any ¢molument unless the same 
shall-have been allowed by the stock-holders at a general meeting. 
The stock-holders shall make such compensation to the president for 
his extraordinary attendance at the bank, as shajl appear to them rea- 
sonable. 

5. Not less than seven directors shall constitute a board for the 
transaction of business, of whom the president shall always be one, 
except in case of sickness, or necessary absence, in which case his 
place may be supplied by any other director, whom she, by writing, 
under his name, shall nominate for the purpose. 

6. A number of stock-holders, not less tlian sixty, who, together 
shall be proprictors of two hundred shares or upwards, shall have 
power at anytime to call a genera! meeting of the stock-holders, for 
purposcs relative to the institution, giving at least ten weeks notice, 
in two public gazettes of the place where the bank is kept, snd spe- 
cifying in such notice, the object or objects of such meeting. 

7. Every cashier or treasurer before he enters upon the duties of 
his office, shall be required to give bond, with two or more sureties, 
to the satisfaction of the directors, in a sm not less than fifty thou- 
sand dollars, with condition for his good behaviour. 

8. The lands, tenements and hereditaments which it shall be law- 
ful for the said corporation to hold, shall be only such as shall be re- 
guisite for its immediate accommodation in relation to the convenient 
transaction of its business, and such as shill have been bona fide 
mortgaged to it by way of security, or conveyed to it in satisfaction 
of debts previously contracted in the course of its dealings, or pur- 
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chased at sales upon judgments which shall have been obtained for 
such debts. - 
-.9. The total amount of the debts, which, the said corporation shall 
at any time owe, whether by bond, bill, note, or other contract, shall not 
exceed the sum of twenty millions of dollars, over and above the 
monies then actually deposited in the bank for safe keeping, unless 
the contracting of any greater debt shall have been previously au- 
thorised by a law of the United States. In case of excess, the di- 
rectors, under whose administration it shall happen, shall be liable 
for the same, in their natural and private capacities, and’ an action of 
debt may in such case be brought against them, or any of them, their 
or any of their heirs, executors or administrators, in any court of 
record of the United States, or either of them, by any creditor or 
creditors of the said corporation, and may be prosecuted to judgment 
and execution; any condition, covenant, or agreement, to the con- 
pat |G trary notwithstanding. But this shall not be construed to exempt 
the! said. corporation, or the lands, tenements, goods or chattels of the 
bai samé, from being also liable for and chargeable with the said excess. 
iG Such of the said directors, who may have been absent when the said 
aed excess was contracted or created, or who may have dissented from 
Haat the resolution or act, whereby the same was so contracted or created, 
it may respectively exonerate themselves from being so liable, by forth- 
ThE E with giving notice of the fact, and of their absence or dissent to the 
ATi | President of the United States, and to the stock-holders at a general 
diet meeting, which they shall have power to call for that purpose. 


i ; _10. The said corporation shall not be at liberty to purchase any 
ae public debt whatsoever, nor shall directly or indirectly deal or tradc 
in any thing, except bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, or in 


He redeemed in due time ; or of goods which shall be the produce oi 

arti | its lands. Neither shall the said corporation take more than at the 

We _rate of six per centum per annum, for or upon loans or discounts. 
ie 11. No loan shall be made by the said corporation, for the use or 


| aT | the sale of goods really and truly pledged for money lent and not 


hj cn account of the government of the United States, to an amount 
P exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, or of any particular state 
to an amount exceeding fifty thousand dollars, or of any foreign 
7 i} prince or state, unless previously authorised by a law of the United 
ik States. 
| 12. The stock of the said corporation shall be assignable and 
transferable according to such rules as shall be instituted in that be- 
H half, by the laws and ordinances of the same; except the stock sub- 
4 scribed by the several states, which shall not be assignable or trans- 


ferable either in law or equity. 
13. The bills obligatory and of credit, under the seal of the said 


the! corporation, which shall be made to any person or persons, shall be 
i assignable by endorsemcnt thereupon, under the hand or hands of 
li such person or persons, and of his, her or their assignee or assignees, 

& and so as absolutely to transfer and vest the property thereof in each 
] MN and every assignee or assignees successively, and to enable such as- 
signee or assignees to bring and maintain an action thereupon, in his, 
| 
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her or their own name or names. And bills or notes which may be 
issued by order of the corporation, signed by the president and coun- 
tersigned by the principal cashier or treasurer thereof, promising the 
payment of money to any person or persons, his, her or their order, 
or to bearer, thougl: not under the seal of the said corporation, shali 
be binding and obligatory upon the same, in the like manner, and 
wiih the like force and effect, 4s upon any private person or persons, 
if issued by him or them, in his, her or their private ov natural, ca- 
pacity or capacities ; and shall be assignable and negotiable, in like 
manner, as if they were so issued by such private person orpersons. 
That is to say, those which shall be payable to any person or per- 
sons, his, her or their order ; shall be assignable by endorsement, in 
like manner, and with the like effect, as foreign bills. of exchange 
now are: And those which are payable to bearer shall be negotiable 
and assignable by delivery only. 

14. Half yearly dividends shall be made of so much of the pro- 
fits of the bank, as shall appear to the directors advisable ; and once 
in every three years, the directors shall lay before the stock-holders, 
at a general meeting, for their information, an exact and particuiar 
statement of the debts, which shall have remained unpaid after the 
expiration of the original credit, for a period of treble the term of 
that credit; and of the surplus of profit, if any, after deducting losses 
and dividends. If there shall be a failure in the payment of any part 
of any-sum, subscribed by any person, co-partnership or body politic, 
except in case of the states wig shall be respectively entitled to a di- 
vidend proportioned to the payment actually made by them, the party 
failing shall lose the benefit of any dividend which may haye accru- 
ed, prior to the time of making such payment, or which may accrue 
while there be a default in payment of any part of the subscription 
money wiich is payable. 

15. It shall be lawful for the directors aforesaid to establish offices 
wheresoever they shall think fit within the United States, or the ter- 
ritories thereof, for the purpose of discount and deposit only, and 
upon the same terms, and in the same manner, as shall be practised 
at the bank, and to commit the management of the said offices and 
the making the said discounts to such persons under such agree:.ents 
and subject to such regulations as they shall decm proper; not being 
contrary to jaw or the constitution of the bank. And it shall be the 
duty of the,said-divectors, to establish such oflices of discount cnd 
deposit in each of the states respectively, the legislature whereof 
may require the same to be done. And the iegislatures of the states 
respectively shail have a right to require of the said directows the es- 
tablishment of an office aforesaid within the state, at such place as 
the directors may fix, with a capital not exceeding for the states res- 
pectively, the sum hereafter limited; that is to say, ior the state of 
New-Hampshire, two hundred thous+nd dollars; for the siate of Mas- 
sachusetts, seven hundred thousand dollurs ; for the s.ate ot Connec- 
ticuf, two hundred and ninety thousand dollars; for the state of 
Rhode-Island, two bund:ed thousand dollars; for the state of Ver- 
mont, one hundred and fiity thousand doliars; for the state of New 
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York, seven hundred thousand dollars; for the state of New-Jersey, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; for the state of Delaware, 
' one ‘hundred‘thousand dollars, for the state of Maryland, five hundred 
if F thousand dollars ; for the state of Virginia, eight hundred thousand 
AL l dollars; for the state of North Carolina, five hundred thousand dol- 


lars; for the state of South Carolina, four bundred thousand dollars; 
for the state of Georgia, two hundred thousand dollars; for the state 
of Kentucky, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; for the state 
of Tennessee, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and for the 


AND) state-of two hundred thodeahd dollars. 
We -' 16. The officer at the head of the treasury department of the Uni- 
THE ted States, shall be furnished, from time to time as often as he may 


HUME require, not exceeding once a week, with statements of the amount 

Hi of the capital stock of the said corporation, and of the debts due to 
1) the same ; of the monics deposited therein; of the notes in cireu- 
Hitit Jation, and of cash in hand ; and shall have a right to inspect such 
f general accounts in the books of the bank, as shall relate to the said 
aie ~statements: Provided, That this shall not be construed to imply a 
i) right of inspecting the account of any private individual or individuals 
with the bank. 
iW Sect. 8. nd be it further enacted, That if the said corporation or 
‘iy? any person or persons for or to the use of the same, shall deal or 
A trade in buying or selling any goods, wares, merchandise, or commo- 
prlie! dities whatsoever, contrary to the provisions of this act, all and every 
ne person and persons, by whom any order or direction for so dealing or 
a trading shall have been given, and all and every person or persons 
1 who shall have been concerned as parties or agents therein, shal! 
forfeit and lose treble the value of the goods, wares, merchandise and 
: commodities, in which such dealing and trade shall have been, one 
i half thereof to the use of the informer, and the other half thereof 

4 to the use of the United States, to be recovered with costs of suit. 
tHe Sect. 9. And be it further enacted, That if the said corporation shall 
Hu We advance and lend any sum, for the use or on account of the govern- 
Hii ment of the United States, to an amount exceeding one hundred 
| thousand dollars ; or of any particular state to an amount exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars; or of any foreign prince or state, (unless pre- 
viously authorised thereto by a law of the United States) all and eve- 
ry person and persons, by and with whose order, agreement, consent, 
approbation or connivance, such unlawful advance or Joan shall have 
been made, upon conviction thereof, shall forfeit and pay, for every 
such offence, treble the value or amount of the sum or sums which 
shall have been so unlawfully advanced or lent; one fifth thereof to 
the use of the informer, and the residue thereof to the use of the 
United States; to be disposed of by law and not otherwise. 
Sect. 10. And be it further enacted, That the bills or notes of the 

said corporation, originally made payable, or which shall have be- 
come payable on demand, in gold and silver coin, shall be receivable 
| | in all payments to the United States. 3 


~ 


— ‘Bect. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States at any time or times, within two years 
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a the time of the passing of this act, to cause a subscription to 
be made to the stock of the said corporation, as part of the aforesaid 
capital stock of twenty millions of dollars, on behalf of the United 
States, to an amount not exceeding four millions of dollars, to be paid 
out of the monies in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, or 
which may be borrowed by virtue of this act; and it shall be lawful 
forthe President to borrow from the said bank for the purpose afore- 
said a sum or sums not exceeding in the whole four millions of dol- 
iars ; which the said bank are hereby authorised to lend, reimburs- 
able in ten years, by equal annual instalments, or at any time sooner, 
or in any greater proportion that the government may think fit. 

Sect, 12. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the 
legislatures of the states at any time or times within three 
to cause a subscription to be made to the stock of the said cerpora- 
tion, as part of the aforesaid capital stock of twenty millions of dol- 
larsyon behalf of the states to an amount not exceeding six millions 
of dollars, to be appropriated among the states respectively as fol- 
lows, that is to say : 

The state of New-Hampshire, five hundred and twenty shares ; 
the state of Massachusetts, seven hundred and seventy shares; the 
state of Connecticut, seven hundred and thirty shares ; the state of 
Rhode-Island, two. hundred and ten shares; the state of Vermont, 
four hundred and sixteen shares; the state of New -York, seventeen 
hundred and seventy shares ; the state“of New-Jersey, six hundred. 
and twenty-five shares ; the state of Pennsylvania, eighteen hundred 
and and seventy-five shares ; the state of Delaware, two hundredand 
ten shares; the state of Maryland, nine hundred shares ; the state of 
Virginia, two thousand shares; the state of North Carolina, twelve 
hundred and fifty shares; the state of South Carolina, cight hun- 
dred and thirty-three shares ; the state of Georgia, four hundred and 
fifty-three shares; the state of Kentucky, six hundred and twenty- 
five shares; the state of Tennessee, four hundred and _ fifty-three 
shares ; the state of Ohio, three hundred and sixty shares; which 
said subscription may, as the legislatures of the states shall judge 
proper, be paid in any equal annual instalments within ten years ;. 
the first instalment to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the 

subsequent instalments at a distance of time not greater than one 
year from each ether successively: Provided, That if any state shall 
decline or negleet subscribing within the period hercin limited, or 
neglect to pay the whole aniount of its subscriptions within ten years 
from the time of subscribing, in such case it shall be lawful for the 
United: States to dispose of, or make any regulations they may judge 
proper in respect to ay shares not subscribed, or any instalment re- 
maining unpaid. 

Seet. 13. dnd be it further ermetnds That the bank herein provided 
for, shall take effect and be established on the fourth day of March 
next; and that no other bank shall be established by any future law 
of the United: States, during the continuance of the corporation 
hereby created ;. fer which the faith of the United States is hercby 


pledged. 
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| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


| DEBATE ON THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
APRIL 153. 

ft . Mr. Taylor said it almost always happened, when gentlemen rose 
HE and prefaced their remarks with a deciaration that it was the first 
| ul time they had read the bill under discussion, that they made wmis- 
oh takes ; and the allusion just now of the gentleman fro .. Virginia to 
Hilal his (Mr. T’s.) listlessness to his arguments proceeded from the gen- 
Hit tleman’s having argued for half an hour on a biank in the bill. Does 

Wy the gentleman suppose (said Mr. Taylor) that he is now addressing 

a county court, and that the advantages of special pieading are to 

oe be allowed to him? All the debate which can take place cannot 
‘a change the vote of any member of the house. ‘Uhey have not been 
HT absent, like him, from the house, nor, like him, for the first time seen 
the bill to-day. 
Wie Sir, I am no stock-holder, I neither hold a share in the bank of the 
AE United States, or any bank in the United States. I am of that class 
biti! of the community by some called clod-hoppers. For their interests 
tH TI stand up. I wish that the charter may be extended, and am desi- 
ih rous in that way to paralize the speculation now standing, like the 
fire pike, ready to snap at the bait. I am an advocate for the interests of 
Hie the honest yeomanry of this country. It is due to them and to this 
house that I should explain the motives on which I act—the grounds 
on which I proceed in relation to one topic, which the gentleman 
forgot, but which he might find a fair excuse for in his own bill. I 
mean the constitutionality of the proposition for erecting or continu- 
it ing a bank at all. 
| The constitution of the United States has given to the legislature 

y of the United States certain powers, amongst which is the power to 
{ Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, and the power to 
die borrow money on the credit of the United States; and the conclud- 


ing clause of power, applicable to all the powers granted, gives pow- 
er to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution 


the foregoing powers. As the gentleman himself admitted, and as 


uit we have been told from the secretary of the treasury, the highest au- 
) | thority in the nation on financial affairs, that a banking institution is 


absolutely necessary for coilecting and transferring the revenue of 
the United States I am saved the trouble of establishing the consti- 
tutionality of the bank of the United States. He admits that one 
bank is necessary, and because one is, two might be established. I 
take the other end of the argument, that a general bank is necessary 
for carrying on the fiscal concerns of the government, and that go- 
yernment is bound to incorporate an institution of that sort under the 
words “ necessary and proper.” If one bank of the United States 
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is for that purpose necessary and proper, and sufficient, all the pow- 
er to be derived from that article of the constitution is exhausted, 
and we cannot exercise it any further. Having obtained such an in- 
stitution as is necessary for the collection of the revenue, you cannot 
by any power in the constitution multiply institutions for the same 
purpose as you will have one coming up-to the definition of neces- 
sary and proper. Therefore when Congress shalk have granted a 
charter to any one bank; I believe it would be incompetent in the 
legislature to grant a charter to any other bank in the United States 
under the excuse of its being necessary and proper for the collec- 
tion of the revenue of the United States; because they will have ex- 
ercised their power to the full extent. When they transcend it, I 
will join gentiemen, and say that we are treading on unconstitutional 
ground. It is from the necessity of the case that the monopoly 
arises. 

The impolicy of employing foreign capital has been very much 
inveighed against. Does the gentleman recollect the case of a ma- 
jority of planters in the southern states—that they from year to year 
are in the constant habit of borrowing foreign capital? They open 
accounts with the merchant on the first day of January, and if they 
pay punctually, they pay them at the end of the year. The merchant, 
if he acts wisely, adds to his profit the interest of the sum he owes 
over the water for his goods; and the planters pay this “ foreign tri- 
bute.” Has the country grown the poorer for it? Look back, sir, 
to the first settlement of she country, and the value of every acre of 
land which has been opered and cultivated by the aid of this very 
foreign capital. It is a new idea to me that we should thus start at 
the bugbear of foreign capital. I thought the country was more 
flourishing in proportion as you hold forth to foreigners an induce- 
ment to employ their capital here. If we pay five per cent. for a 
capital on which we gain ‘en, fifteen or twenty per cent. it is a gain 
to the country. The argument of the gentleman is fallacious. Prac- 
tice, which is a better guide than any theoretical speculations, will 
shew that the wealth of the country has been increased from this 
foreign capital, from this bugbear which the gentleman is so much 
alarmed at. | 

But, says the gentleman, there will be a foreign influence. George 
the third may come over to reside here, I suppose—for unless he 
were here, he could not vote. Sir, if the sky were to fall, we should 
catch larks—and that is not a more extreme case than the gentle- 
man’s hypothesis. { Mr. Love said he had supposed that the king of 
Great Britain would send his agents to reside here, who, being os- 
tensible owners of the stock, might have the whole direction of the 
bank.] Then it seems, said Mr. ‘I. that we are relieved at least 
from one bugbear. All Europe would be much obliged to us too, I 
fancy, if Buonaparte, either by himself or proxies, were to come 
here to speculate in bank stock, instead of busying himself about 
the affairs of Europe. All Europe would be glad to see him em- 
ployed as a stock-jobber in tie streets of Boston or elsewhere. How 
are these monarchs, by their agents, to rule the bank and work these 
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wouders by it, when by the original charter of the institution it is re- 
quired that stockholders who are citizens of the United States shall 
alone be eligible as bank directors? Suppose, however, that foreign 
stock-hojders had all this influence, and exerted it to gain the direc- 
tion-of the bank—if they continued the bank pursuant to the ordina- 
vy rules which every shop-keeper knows it ought to pursue; if the 
bank should pursue its own interest it would at the same time pur- 
sue ours. The moment it was attempted to be made a political en- 
gine, that moment the jealousy which the gentleman now feels, the 
jealousy which a free people feels, would at once withdraw custom 
from it. | It would sink. It is only by pursuing its own interest that 
this bank can flourish. I wish it in such hands that it will pursue its 
own interest. I can no more suppose that it will be made use-of by 
foreign influence to our injury, than that the credit given of a year, 
and sometimes longer, to our planters for stuffs, hoes and working 
utensils, &c. operates to the injury of the country. Neither would 
I give to the government of the United States any control over this 
institution. I-would not put into the hands of one party or another, 
as it became rotten by its own sins, the power of wielding such a 
monied engine as this. The jealousy of a freeman which would in 
the gentleman from Virginia be allayed by such a course, would 
make me abhor giving the government the control over it. I then 
should stand up a stickler for state rights and against measures tend- 
ing to bring about a consolidation of the government of the United 
States. For that reason as a republican I im opposed to vesting the 
government with any indirect surreptitious power of controlling the 
feelings of the people of the. United States for party purposes. I do 
not know but what I may wish to see the present majority, if they 
degenerate as they may, entirely changed—I do not say such will be 
the case, but it might. If it were, I wish not to have this engine 
operating against me. 

With respect to state rights, I believe it is more easily to be de- 
monstrated, but of which I shall not attempt the demonstration, that 
the states are constitutionally prohibited from erecting banks in their 
own states, than this government from erecting the bank we are now 
discussing. I fancy these bank bills are but bills of credit after all, 
which the constitution expressly prohibits the state governments 
from issuing; but as the states have, without even saying by your 
‘leave, sir, exerted this power, and I am contented that they should 
have it, I would let the usage or custom establish the law on the sub- 
ject. In the same manner I am willing that the government of the 
United States, from the same usage, the same custom, the same 
acquiescence in this bank of the United States should have the ad- 
vantage of the same sort of usage. I recollect well to have heard, 
in the first administration of the illustrious Washington, that under 
the treaty making clause the President, construing the word “ ad- 
vice” to mean something more than mere consent, did actually go 
into the senate for the purpose of making a treaty with M. Gillivray 
and the Indians ; and, finding the thing so utterly impracticable, had 
to retire and do it by his deputy—and from the inconvenience of the 
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thing the word “ advice’’ ‘is practically erased from the constitution. 
I do not find, even under the republican administration of Jefferson, 
that it was attempted to reduce the clause to practice. When the 
senate give their consent now, they give their advice also ; but their 
advice is never called before the treaty is finished. Sir, I could turn 
to cases too in. which the republican administration have actualiy 
covenanted and agreed with this company for loans—with this com- 
pany, which, if the doctrine now urged be correct, received a stolen 
charter, and with whom it would in such case be as disgraceful to 
trade, as for a man to trade with a notorious receiver of stolen goods, 
Precedent is strong on this point. The state w ‘hich the gentleman 
(Mr. Love) represents, has given strong proofs that usage has weight 
with them. What have they done, which evinced it? In the year 
1795, when the interest ondebts due to the state of Vi irginia amount- 
ed to but two per cent. a special law was passed by the state legisla- 
ture authorising this institution to receive six per cent. when others 
received but five. If that was not an acquiescence in it, I know not 
what is. The state which I have the honor to represent (South Ca- 
rolina) have. not to be sure traded with the institution; but every 
year for the last six or seven, in the annual tax bill the collectors 
have been directed to receive the tax in silver or gold, or paper of 
the branch bank at Charleston or their own bank. If this be not 
trading witia them, it is an acquiescence in the value of the bill issu- 
ed by that institution, and is so far a manifestation of the public sen- 
timent. I dare say, if I had the statute laws of other states in the 
union the same sort of acquiescence might be produced on record. 
It is the case in the state of New York. 

On the subject of loans, sir, it was the policy of that very repub- 
lican administration which that gentleman applauded, it will be the 
policy, I hope, of this administration, not to obtain money on exten- 
sive loans—the idea of a public debt being a public blessing seems 
to have been exploded—and temporary loans are to be obtained only 
from monied institutions. Individuals loaning tor a short time, and 
who ."e obliged to gointo market to reinvest their stock, ask a 
greater premium for their money. Practice has proved that banks 
can do otherwise. | 

The argument of the gentleman that government will be obliged 
to give six per cent. for money, would tax him with a want of can- 
dor, if he had not said that he had but just read the bill. The bank 
will, have no adyantage over other individuals in this respect, unless 
they make a loan for : a shorter time and on lower terms. The bill 
fixes the maximum but not the minimum. It dees not prevent the 
United States from borrowing money at 5 per cent. or 3 per Cent. or 
at the lowest rate at which money could be obtained across the Atlantic 
from a Dutch broker. ‘The maximum was inserted to prevent foreign- 
ers from screwing t= government and obtaining extravagant inte- 
rest. We can only look to the bank for temporar y loans. If go- 
vernment should ever be so sorely pressed as to require larger loans 
than five millions it would be policy to make extended terms to re- 
duce the interest. .What will be the consequence of putting down 
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this and refusing to establish any other similar institution ? When 
we want to borrow we must apply to the states for acts of their le- 
gislature to authorise their banks to lend. money, and be thrown back 
into the state of the Congress under the old confederation, when they 
called and called again, and could not obtain a compliance with their 
> ge Loans for temporary accommodation only ought to be 
asked. 

The language and feelings of the state legislatures are brought 
into view, and an attempt is made to frighten the house with this 
sort of thunder clouds. ‘They pass by like the idle wind. They 
have no effect on me. I will tell you where you would meet with 
the scowl of the state legislatures—for they are not composed of 
monied capitalists, but of the honest yeomanry of the country. It 
would be to issue exchequer bills, to send afloat another Yazoo bubble 
—to blow with a mighty wind the shocking flame of depravity which 
has already caught in some parts of cur country—I mean the spirit of 
speculation which will diffuse itself from one end of the continent to the 
other in these exchequer bills, or these bank bills to pass after we put to 
death the present bank. This Phenix, which the gentleman isto raise | 
from the ashes ofthe defunct institution, is to go forth—Cui bono ? That 
so much only shall be given for them by the monied capitalist as 
shall enable him to speculate on the unwary. The six millions of 
profit will not accrue to the United States, but the cormorants wil! 
gorge with it—the speculators from one end of the continent to the 
other will reap the benefit. On the contrary, sir, the money to be 
received under this bill would go into the hands of the honest yeo- 
manry of the country ; for, when it is in the treasury, it is so much 
deducted from what they would otherwise have had to pay, When 
exchequer bills are circulated, where at last do they go? After the 
cormorants and rooks have made the most of them, they travel 
across the Atlantic, and the people of the United States are not be- 
nefited but injured by them. The end of both schemes is, according 
to the gentleman’s own shewing, that the stock and interest will go 
into the pockets of foreigners. Where then is the objectio- to the 
present plan, which would not equally apply to his own? I cannot 
see it. 

Not only, sir, will the government of the United States, according 
to the usage of commercial nations, make this company fairly and 
honestly pay the value of their charter, with the conditions annexed, 
but there is a benefit given to the United States of drawing interest 
upon deposits to acertain amount, which they had not under the old 
charter. There is also an advantage given to the United States of 
subscribing nine millions of dollars, not more than once in any one 
year—and, from the manner in which it is conducted, and according 
to the report of the secretary of the treasury, which must be correct 
er he is wanting in his duty, which no man in the house suspects ; from 
each of those millions you subscribe, you will receive perhaps as high a 
profitas upon those bank shares which were sold to sir Francis Baring 
and company, at 45 per cent. advance, say however only 25 per cent. 
which will make the profit on each million 250,000 dollars. But this 
is too low a calculation. I believe shares will rise much higher— 
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not from their real value———but I will state candidly that I believe 
they will be sold to foreigners, and that we shall get fifty percent. on 
each share, and for each million 500,000 dollars advance, which will 
be a total profit to the United States of 4,500,000 dollars, which with 
1,250,000 dollars to be paid down will be 5,750,000 dollars, equal to 
the promised donus from the gentleman’s exchequer bills, without 
the bubble they would raise. If the plan which I propose be adopt- 
ed, there will be no uproar and speculation throughout the continent ; 
the mercantile gentlemen will manage it ainong themselves, and we 
clodhoppers shall not suffer from it. On the contrary we shall feel 
the benefit of it in having saved us a contribution of six millions of 
dollars to the public treasury. It will put down the spirit of specu- 
lation, and for that paramount reason, if there were no other, I would 
adopt it in preference to any other system. 

I will state, and it is fair that I should do so, that the committee 
have had a conference with the agents of the bank, and with the se- 
cretary of the treasury. You have got, said the latter, the utmost ex- 
tent of the bonus you ought to expect; and at the same time, I be- 
lieve sir, I may say, that there is the utmost probability that if this 
bill passes with the provision contained in it, or with such reasonable mo- 
difications as may be made, it will be accepted. The establishment or 
renewal of the bank will save you the necessity of borrowing the 
sum necessary to supply the preseut deficit in the treasury on disad- 
vantageous terms: because you will be able to borrow it to be repaid 
in as short a time as you please to ask. If we wish not to create a 
national debt it is all important that we should have it in our power 
to borrow money, for short periods and on the lowest terms, both of 
which advantages will be afforded by this institution. Allowing that 
other banks had sufficient capital to answer the same purpose, they 
could not do it without applying to the states for the purpose. In 
some of the charters I have scen an express provision against it. 

Sir, Ido not expect the present cloudy night is to last long. IT 
look for a bright morning, when commercial nations shall cease to 
worry each other, when commerce shall resume her wonted activity, 
when the treasury shall again boast its millions. When that time 
comes, how degrading will it be to the government which shall not 
have anticipated such an event, and shal! have borrowed money at 
high interest for a term of eight, ten, or twenty years; when her 
coffers shall be full, and she shall not be able to pay the public debts. 
It is all important that the government should have the power to 
make short loans, and it can only be had by passing a bill to continue 
this institution in operation. Ail this talk about the immense quanti- 
ty of bullion in the United States, is, it appears to me, erroncous; I 
believe it exists only in the gentleman’s head. With all my respect 
for the embargo, I will observe that it was calculated, as we could 
not send produce by land, and our merchants owed money over the 
water, to drain the country of specie. It did so; and the stories we 
heard of barrels of guineas going over the lines to Canada, are proof 
of it. Will gentlemen recoilect, that in Great Britain gold sells 
\2 1-2 percent. above par? That alone is an inducement to carry it 
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there. Money will go to the place where it can be most conveniently 
used. I consider it a-good domestic guest ; if it could be kept here 
I would not drive it out of the country. In the days of our forefa- 
thers it has done so much good, that out of gratitude for former fa- 
vours I would not be for driving it out of the country. I would not, 
by a refusal to renew the charter, weigh anchor to near seven mil- 
lions, or, according to the gentleman’s suspicions, nearer ten mil- 
lions of dollars. We want it here, and the anticipation of war is the 
| greatest argument in favor of keeping it here. It is all idle, sir, to 
pitt talk of the deleterious effects of borrowing money from foreign coun- 
tries, when we recollect that every planter in the country where I 


if jive has grown rich by foreign capital; has grown rich on land, 
hb which, without foreign capital, he could not have cultivated, and 
He which, instead of five, has become by that means worth fifty dollars 


anacre. This foreign capital is the greatest stimulant the country 
has ever experienced. I believe the utility of employing foreign 
iW 1 capital in the United States, is the strongest ground on which the 
2 institution can stand. 
Wye I have done sir—I have but incidentally touched the details of the 
ti bill, from being utterly unacquainted with banking affairs ; and, never 
Wie having owned a share in any bank, the insinuation of the gentleman 
He from Virginia did not touch me. Sir, the gentleman does not think 
it could affect me—he did not think so when he uttered it—I never 
received accommodation of any bank for a cent. For my country ! 
act, not for myself. 
After some discussion of the details of the bill— 
t Mr. 7roup said, gentlemen might pass the bill, but for the consti- 
it tutional question. If they did pass it, he hoped they would not per- 
4 mit themselves to become the retailing hucksters of the community 
i - for the sale of bank charters. In the name of common honesty, said 
i he, I beseech you, what power have you to Sell a charter’ There 
1 is a power in the constitution to sell the public property; but there 
iW is certainly no power to sel! privileges of any kind. I therefore 
FY) move you to strike out the bribe, the douccur, the bonus, as gentle- 
! men czll it, of 1,250,000 dollars. 
Mr. Yaylor said that with respect to the principle of the govern- 
ment’s receiving a bonus for this monopoly, (for he said it unques- 
; tionably was a monopoly) those who were disposed to continue this 
} charter justified their conclusion from the instrument under which 
f they acted—under that clause which says that Congress shall have 
i power to pass all laws necessary and proper to carry into effect the 


powers granted. If (said Mr. T.) one banking institution be neces- 
sary and proper, and answers the purpose of aiding us in the tempo- 
rary loans it may be found advantageous to indulge in, and we act 
under these terms, when we have fulfilled those terms and created 
an institution coming up to the definition of necessary and proper, 
the power then ceases. ‘This being a monopolizing institution, be- 
ing so although a handmaid to the government, it was deemed fair, 
according to the principles of national justice, that they should pay 
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¢o the community and to the people of the United States, an equiva- 
jent for that advantage, and this decision of the committee was jus- 
tified not only by the example of other governments (for gentlemen 
have quoted instances in which the bank of England has given a bo- 
nus for the extension of its charter) but by the practice of the differ- 
ent states, for it has been uniformly the practice of some states to 
receive a bonus from these monopolizing institutions. Unquestion- 
ably if benefit conferred requires a return in value, it is right and 
proper that the government should exact from that monopolizing in- 
stitution a bonus. But, sir, this course is not only justified by the 
practice of the state governments, but by the practice of the repub- 
lican administration of Mr. Jefferson. The government of the Uni- 
ted States possessed a number of shares in the bank of the United 
States, each representing, as each of these does, four hundred dol- 
lars; yet that administration transferred this paper at an advanced 
price. If the principle of disposing of these shares be correct, it 
will equally apply to all the shares in the institution. What right 
had the secretary of the treasury, or person acting for him, to de- 
mand 45 per cent. above the real specie capital for the bank stock ? 
{n transferring the stock, did not the government on that occasion. 
receive a bonus? Unquestionably they did? If they receive a bo- 
nus as to some shares, can they not with equal honesty receive it as. 
to the whole number of shares ? 

But it does not require refinement to justify the course which it 
is proposed to pursue. The thing is worth something. You are of- 
fered something for it. There is no oppression in it. If you could 
at once put in requisition so much money of the stock-holders, and 
put it in the pockets of the United States it would be oppression. 
But here is a fair choice offered to them, whether they will take the 
charter, giving a bonus for it, or reject it. It is perfectly a matter 
of choice; and from the arguments of some gentlemen opposed to 
the bill, so far from being unwilling to give so much, it would seem 
that the stock-holders ought to give much more for the renewal of 
the charter. I am desirous to receive a quid pro quo. The argu- 
ments about foreign stock-holders have had so much effect on me, 
that I would not continue this institution, unless government receiv- 
ed a benefit from it. It is unquestionably true, that the habits, cus- 
toms, manners and decisions of nations have established a common 
course of proceeding on this subject, and we must act according to 
custom. We now value a dollar at so much, and a picce of iron at 
so much. The custom of nations, has given a sort of common law 
control over these institutions, and we must act with them as other 
nations do. I do not consider it a “ bribe” that I or the government 
are about to receive. On the contrary I think it a fair bargain. There 
seems to be no disposition to abate a farthing, but to have the value 
and nothing less. I do not wish to have more. The provisions of 
this bill, with some amendments, will give the transaction a charac- 
-ter of perfect fairness. 

Mr. Smilie said that on this question he differed materially from 
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ve * — his friend on his left. The word “ bribe” was not applicable to the 

step } bargain now about to be made. I take it for granted (said he) there 
oa is but one ground on which the legislature is justified in granting a 
Ly 4 monopoly ; and that is, that it is necessary in the operations of the 
inj government. if that be the case, we certainly have a right in grant- 
a ing that monopoly, to make the best bargain for our own interest 
init f which we can, always remembering that We consider the thing ne- 
Ad cessary and proper in itself. As that is my opinion, I think ita fair 
: i transaction, in making the bargain with the company, to obtain as 
Me _ great advantage to the government as the justice of the case will ad- 
UE mit; and this is a thing we have done before. It will be recollected 
when the state of Ohio, then a territory, was made a state, we found 
ii it very inconvenient to the government that they should possess the 
iH power of taxing our lands. We made a proposition to them that if 
they would not tax our lands for a certain number of years, we would 
do certain other things. The bargain took place. We have deriy- 
| ii ed an advantage from it at the same time that we paid them a price 
we for it. The consequence fairly follows that we ought to grant this 


necessary charter on such terms as are just, both with respect to the 
country and the government, and derive as much advantage as we 
rit can from it. 

Hi Mr. Troup: said he forebore at present going into the question of 
constitutionality. He had no idea that he could, with any efficacy 
ti) whatever, stand up on this floor, with such a weapon as an argument, 
it to contend with a monied institution of ten millions. If I am not 
ily disposed to go into the general question of constitutionality, said 
Ut he, I am as certainly indisposed to derive this power from the pow- 
th er to pass all laws necessary and proper. I am the more reluctant 
Hit to do so, because it is a dangerous power, and ought not to be deriv- 
i} i ; ed by implication. I say that the power is dangerous, for if it be 
Nie conceded that the Congress of the United States have a right to 
ly erect a monied institution with a capital of ten or twenty millions, it 
Hib is competent to erect one with a capital of a hundred millions. It 
Wie ‘ may be competent therefore to the United States to raise a corpora- 
| ti tion more powerful than itself—a monied inistitution which may ab- 
sorb all the powers of the state. And this principle as a precedent 

will be the more dangerous in this case, because the temptation is so 


much greater in proportion to the amount of capital. I do contend 
; that if the constitution did intend to grant the power of chartering 
; monied justitutions, it did not intend to grant it for the purposes of 
| speculation and of speculation merely. Sell privileges! Sell for 


one million, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars the exclusive pri- 
vilege of taking usurious interest on money ! I thought, sir, that the 
power of selling privileges and indulgences was exclusively the 
right and power of the pope. I ask gentlemen on what authority 
they act? On none of morality certainly—but on what authority ? 
On that of the corrupt government of England. Servile imitators 
of England, we must have ea national bank! And why not an East 
India company? We could sel! a charter to-morrow for millions. 
We could sell chartered privileges for almost as much as we should 


— 
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chuse to ask. If we become the retailers of privileges, we shall go 
on to sell them till we overdo the business; and when this great na- 
tional source of revenue, after becoming our chief and only resource, 
had failed, to what resources for revenue should we be driven? Is it 
not a very rational inference, that it will be to the sale of all privi- 
leges we can derive from the constitution a power to dispose of? If, 
sir, on any occasion you would set up in the market privileges for 
sale to the highest bidder, even do so with respect to privileges of 
_ every description. You would no more hesitate to set up for sale 
privileges of nobility than this privilege—but (I thank my God !) 
the constitution has prohibited you. But for that, we should self 
them now as we do bank privileges; we should ge onto make it 
our chief resource till by the cheapness of the title we should des- 
troy the value of the trade. If we can draw money into the trea- 
sury by bargain and sale of privileges, let it be understood that we 
will continue to foster it as our chief national resource Having 
done with internal and direct taxes of all descriptions, because we 
considered them oppressive, this sale of privileges will be made the 
chief national resource. 

I will add but one thing. The moment you accept this one mil- 
lion, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, you are bribed in ‘the 
same manner as the British parliament have suffered themselves to 
be corrupted. Like them we not only shamefully partake of the 
crime, but on our statute book acknowledge the fact. 

Mr. Aey said that to him it clearly appeared within the power and 
limit of the constitution to establish a bank, if necessary, for the col- 
lection of the revenue. Whether necessary or not, (said he) isa 
question on which gentlemen must make up their minds: it would 
be only an unnecessary waste of time to argue it at length. My 
ideas on this subject, which I have never before delivered to the 
house, are plain and simple. I know not how far they may appear so 
to others ; but I will explain them as they occur to me. 

We need not look to the constitution always for precise terms to 
justify an exercise of power, because it is but an enumeration of first 
principles. All we have to do is to examine whether, in what we 
do, we fall within the plain meaning of the constitution. In the enume- 
ration of specific powers given to Congress by this instrument, the 
first is to lay and collect taxes. Here is a clear uncquivocal grant of 
power to lay taxes, imposts and excises. In construing the gene- 
ral power, afterwards given, to make all laws necessary and proper, &c. 
the sound construction is to refer to the powers previously given; 
one of which is, as I have stated, to lay and collect taxes. The mode 
by which they are collected is not designated inthe instrument. We 
have authority given us to make all laws necessaryand proper to car- 
Ty these powers into effect. The power of laying and collecting 
taxes is specifically given; but the mode is not stated. To collect 
is not merely the individual receipt but the substantial collection into 
the treasury. It does not simply give power to the coflector of a 
port to receive the revenue, but a power to collate the revenue into 
a general deposit-or focus. Is then a bank institution necessary in 
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the judgment of gentlemen to draw together with greater facility and 
less cost these taxes? If there are those who think so, we can be at 
no loss to find express authority for it. We have a right to lay the 
taxes—the manner of levying or collecting them is not prescribed ; 
and when lodged in the hands of the different collectors, how they 
are to come into the common exchequer is no where described. Is 
the instrumentality of a bank necessary for the more speedy and less 
expensive collection of the revenue? If it be, all who think so are 
in my opinion constitutionally justified in voting for a bank. 

In all this, I say nothing of the opinion of learned men on the 

subject. ‘The act for establishing a bank was suspended some time 
for consideration before it received the signature of Washington. It 
has been considered constitutional by all the states—for I believe I 
may say that the states without exception have given legitimacy to 
the paper issued by the institution. If it was originally unconstitu- 
tional, and the paper was not capable of going abroad, every man 
punished for counterfeiting United States’ bank notes, has suffer- 
ed unjustly ; because, in that case, Congress, having no right to cre- 
ate the charter of a bank, had no right to punish the forgery of its 
paper. 
_ Tsay nothing of the stability of this institution and of its utility in 
collecting the revenue—if, after the lapse of twenty years, various 
acts have been done proceeding on the constitutionality of the law es- 
tablishing the bank, I consider the subject one, which has been so act- 
ed on, that whatever obstacles are opposed on the ground of consti- 
tutionality should now be done away. But, laying this considera- 
tion aside, all those who believe that a bank is a speedy, safe and 
economical mode of collecting money into the treasury, must find 
authority for it in the constitution. To have given the power tocol- 
lect taxes, and not the best means of getting them into the treasury 
in the most correct manner, would indeed have been an extraordina- 
ry feature in the constitution—it would have been giving the end 
without the means to attain it. It would be giving a forced construc. 
tion to the constitution to say that it had done so. 

I know that gentlemen think the collection of the revenue would 
be as well accomplished through the state banks. Those who think 
so justify their opinion only on reasons which to my mind shew the 
constitutionality of the United States bank, and prove that we have 
authority to use that instrument if we think proper and deem it the 
most eligible. We are the granters of power. By whom is, it exe- 
cuted? Through the instrumentality of individuals and their funds. 
In using the instrument, we do create a benefit to the individuals, 
who, together with their fricnds, must be employed. For this bene- 
fit I can see nothing improper in receiving adequate compensation. 
And if it be a grant of a benefit, why not grant it to those who will 
give an equivalent for it. 

Sir, the constitution grants to Congress the power to secure to 
inventors of useful arts the exclusive right to their discoveries. We 
must not be misled by language or words. We sell privileges every 
day. Does not our treasury receive benefits from the sale of these 
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patents ?. And, yet, according to the ideas of the gentleman from 
Georgia, we thus become the hucksters of privileges. - But lest the 
gentleman should not think that this case applies very strongly, I 
will call to mind a remarkable case—I know not how the gentleman 
voted on the law... We have incorporated a number of gentlemen 
to build a bridge across the Potomac, reserving as a bonus for this 
privilege the free passage of all armies, military munitions, &c. of 
the United States; which was exactly the same thing as receiving 
so much money. . The government is a body politic; its operations 
must be carried on by individuals ; and when individuals, incorpora- 
ted for the purpose of receiving revenue, who use their hands and 
eyes in the business, receive too much emolument, I sce nothing 
improper in. requiring from them an equivalent in lieu of it, I hope 
therefore this part of the bill will not be struck out. 

Mr, Troup observed that the gentleman had said that the power 
to incorporate a bank was derived from the power to lay and collect 
revenue;,and that the power ought to be exercised because banks 
give a facility to the coliection of the revenue. If the power be ex- 
ercised, it must be necessary and proper. If it be necessary to the 
collection of the revenue, the revenue cannot be collected without 
it. The.gentleman from Maryland might say a bank institution was 
useful.. He might say it would give facility to the collection of the 
revenue; but facility and necessity are wholly different, and the con- 

stitution says that a power, to be incidental, must be necessary and 
proper. If facility be a ground of action, we are gre«tly wide of the 
true policy. We ought to adopt that weasure which shall give the 
greatest facility. The ingenious gentleman himself could sit down 
and in fifteén minutes devise half a dozen modes which would give 
infinitely more facility than a bank to the collection of the revenue. 
He might farm out the revenuc ; establish farming districts; puta 
farmer-general at the head of them with a corps of Janissari¢es. The 
secretary of the treasury would have nothing to do but draw on him 
for a sum of money, and require it or his head. This, sir, is a plan 
which would give the greatest possible ficility. You could command 
money of the farmer gencral,or you could require his head. Him- 
self and his Janissaries could always send the money ; or, if he did 
not, the people and the Janissiries could send his head. 

The question was taken on striking out the sum payable for the 


charter, and lost. | 


It will be superfluous and unavailing to trace the progress of this 
bill throughout all its various stagés) The grand question which 
now remains for decision is, whether the charter of the bank as it is 
now established, is unconstitutional. The advocates for this doctrine 
ground themselves on the clause in the constitution importing that 
ull power that is not granted, is retained, and it is certainly true that 
no part of the constitution confers by express words a power for the 
establishment of a bank. ‘To define with mathematical precision the 
precise boundary ofa general expression, is nothing more than a 
contradiction interms. If Congr?ss are incompetent to legislate on 
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any points, save those expressly reserved by the constitution, and 
stated in that instrument, then indeed has the constitution been rce- 
peatedly violated. Such, however, could never be the construction 
given to it by the framers of the instrument itself. Though they 
possessed political wisdom, integrity and foresight, none of them 
had, or affected to have the gift of prophecy. They could not fore- 
see the infinite variety of cases futurity would bring forth amidst 
such conflicting interests, and therefore could not provide Congress 
with an express power to legislate on them. Is it then to be con- 
tended that if a case of this kind should arise, deeply affecting life 
or liberty, and only to be remedied by the supreme councils of the 
nation that self preservation must be sacrificed to the delicacy of 
such a scruple? This is to shew a prodigality of reverence for the 
constitution indeed, when we put in jeopardy those very interests it 
was designed to guarantee, because it did not explicitly provide 
against a casuality unforeseen. “The true construction therefore of 
the constitution must be this, that certain principles are laid down, 
‘ never to be violated in any extremity whatever; that Congress shall 
have a general power to legislate on certain specific subjects, and 
these comprise the principal relations of the citizen to his own go- 
vernment, and to foreign ones, and whatever by necessary intendment 
must be done to effectuate such objects, is covered by the generality 
of the power. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE last session of Congress will long be remembered as a 
specimen of incoherency and incongruity in legislation. While the 
resolution of Mr. Giles in regard to the British minister pledged 
the nation to the prosecution of vigorous measures of defence, gen- 
tlemen of his own party were advocating the policy of reducing our 
army and naval establishments. From a mass of debates on that sub- 
ject, we have extracted the following, which will at least serve to shew 
the contrariety of opinionson subjects so important. If danger was 
so imminent as some apprehended, a most singular mode of defence 
was projected. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


DEBATE ON THE RESOLUTION FOR REDUCING THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. 


Mr. Johnson. Talk of restrictions on commerce; and we are told 
that we cannot make money enough—speak of war and we are told 
of its horrors—but we are not told at the same time of the value of 
independence and the injuries we have sustained: that would not an- 
swer the purpose—the balance would not sink in favor of such con- 
siderations. Our weakness—this is a theme of constant declaration. 
Our childhood ; our want of nerve, men and money ; an exhausted 
treasury, our gun boats, torpedoes, and even our army and navy are 
all brought up as reasons for submission, passive obedience, and non- 
resistance. With union, we have every thing; we have citizens, and 
they are soldiers; we have freemen, and they have spirit; we have 
statesmen, and they have patriotism ; we have officers, and they have 
wisdom and valor; we have fortifications, arms, and munitions of 
war; our resources are inexhaustible, and unparalleled in any age or 
country. The secretary of the treasury, in his report to Congress 
of December 10, 1808, in speaking of the resources of the revenue, 
says, that a revenue derived solely from dutieson exportations, though 
unimpaired by war, will always be amply sufficient during long inter- 
vals of peace not only to defray current expenses, but also to reim- 
burse the debts contracted during the few periods of war; and that 
no taxes, direct or indirect, are therefore contemplated in the case 
of hostilities carried on against the two great belligerent powers. In 
his letter to the committee of ways and means, upon the same sub- 
_ ject, this session, he says, the proceeds of the public lands would 
alone, slowly perhaps, but certainly, extinguish a much greater debt 
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4 
than the United States have it now in their power to create. With 
these two distinct sources of revenue, we are told of our poverty and 
want of resources. The secretary of the treasury has pointed out the 
ways and means, and it belongs to us to use them with discretion, or 
not use them at all. 

I will not go back for causes to justify, a system of resistance. I 
would not go back to past events, and I would leave out of the ques- 
tion, if gentlemen wish it, the burning our vessels on the high seas 
—the confiscation of our property in port—the imprisonment of our 
citizens—the murder of Pierce—the attack upon the Ches »peake— 
the impressment of our seamen : and still 1 should find cause to jus- 
tify the most energetic measures against France and Great Britain— 
I mean the orders and decrees. It was proven by a member from 
New York, who got his information from the treasury reports, that 
the blockading orders of England, at this time, would injure our 
trade and our citizens to the amount of upwards of thirty millions of 
dollars annually ; and the decrees of France upwards of eighteen 
millions. The whole wealth of the nation is closed out frem an ho- 
norable and profitable market. ‘The honorable course is as evident 
to nations as to individuals : it is as important to the body politic as 
to the citizen, and you might as well endeavour to convince me that 
an individual, because he is surrounded with wealth, and in a house 
adorned, as this hal} is, with cri »son curtains, would feel justified 
in having his character assailed, and his rights attacked, without the 
least obligation to defend the one or the other, as to attemptto prove that 
as we are rich and happy as a nation, we should per...it foreign pow- 
ers to treat us with indignity, and trample under foot our most valu. 
able rights. 

We have three courses before us. To maintain our rights, mari- 
time and territorial, by force, by letters of marque and reprisal, and 


- drive our enemies from North America—to meet the invasion of our 
-rights by commercial restriction—or to remain at home in Chi- 


nese policy. I would take either course rather than permit the des- 
potism of foreign nations to regulate our commerce or our internal 
concerns. If we are determined to have cov.merce at all events, I 
shail be satisfied with an honorable and rigid system of restriction 
against the belligerents. It would be as powerful as armies and na- 
vies, and more so if we have love of country sufficient to enforce it: 
but if that fails us, I am for using the sword and the musket, rather 
than suffer our flag to be dishonored, our sovereignty derided, and 
our exports regulated by a foreign despot. The citizens shail never 
seek protection, and obtain a licence from a foreign government to 
carry American products to market, with my consent. This nation 
shall net be so much dishonored. Before I would aid in a traffic so 
dishonorable, I would pass a law making it highly penal to raise the 
flag of the United States three miles from our shores. If we will 
have commerce, disgrace shall not go handin hand with it. 

Ihave confined myself to the injury now existing; the regulation 
or exclusion of our lawful trade trom market by the decrees of the 
iwo belligerents. As to past injuries, we are told they are forgotten 
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-~ihey are blotted from the memory, and we should not now resent 
them; on account of their antiquity our resentment has cooled. And 
is it true that these abominable outrages of only yesterday are of 
such ancient date that the memory of man runs not to the contrary? 
{ do not believe thet these outrages are forgotten by the people, nor 
are they willing to pass them without atonement. And are we nev- 
er to resent injuries unless the whole nation is in a passion 
and boiling over with indignation? A wise nation should never 
adopt a measure from the impulse of passion and resentment 
alone.. We should exercise reflection and prudence—we should act 
as a brave and intelligent people—we should view the injury—exam- 
ine its nature and extent, and Its consequences if permitted to pass 
with impunity. If the consequences of acquiescence, would be dis- 
astrous, we should then determine on a proper redress, and meet 
any danger without calculation or dismay. What measures would 
suit this house? Neither navigation laws nor commercial restrictions 
will do. Driving Great Britain from North America and granting 
letters of marque and reprisal will not do. Convoying merchant 
vessels to legal ports in opposition to French decrees and English 
paper blockades will not do. Arm your merchantmen! No. En- 
courage domestic manufactures and internal improvement, open roads 
and canals and facilitate internal commerce? No. But when a Ber- 
Jin, Milan or Bayonne decree is enforced against us say—Buon «parte 
is fighting for the liberty of the seas. When orders incouncil have 
blockaded the world from our just commerce, sdy—Great ijritain is 
fighting for herexistence,and against French dominion. When our ves- 
sels are burned, our property confiscated, and our citizens confined, 
say—we must not provoke thisman. When ow seamen are held in 
the chains of slavery by the British impressments, to the amount of 
thousands, let us say—they are mistaken for British subjects. When 
a Pierce is killed, say—his murderer has been brought to trial. 
When a national vessel is attacked, say—the outrage is disavowed, 
Whena solemn arrangement Is disavowed, say-—the minister violated 
his instructions. And when the president is insulted, jet us justily the 
foreign minister. 

The history of French and British aggression, the history of our 
own measures, the experience particularly of three or tour years 
past, prove, that we have nothing to hope or fear frow either belli- 
gerent,. and that we have no inducement left to make any sacrifices 
to procure British or Gallic friendship. ‘The partial non-importa- 
tion—the interdiction of British armed vessels by proclamaiton— 
the embargo—the non intercourse—the dismissal of Jackson; were 
to be causes or pretexts for war; and a declaration of war has not 
been made. When defeated in Spain, England relaxed. When 
Buonaparte was repulsed/near Vienna, he relented. There is nodan- 
ger of war so long as we permit the plunder of our commerce, nor 
would any danger exist, if we were resolved upon a firm protection 
of our rights. This in evidence that no sacrifice is ne cessary on 
our part to conciliate the friendship of our foreign enemies, or to 
aveid war. And with this evidence before us it seems to me that if 
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the British navy could burn the sea board from Passamaquoddy to 
Orleans, and we had an army on the borders of Canada, expressions 
of sorrow on her part, and a promise of satisfaction, would be suffi- 
cient to induce us to withdraw our forces, and stay the hand of ven- 
geance. But we are waiting for European intelligence! Let us ex- 
amine this feverish state of the public mind—let us retrospect this 
chapter of accidents, and see what we have gained by it. Nothing 
but disappointment. 

There is always one uniform rule of enquiry—what news from 
Europe! The Spanish patriots, what progress are they making un- 
der the banners of Ferdinand the 7th? ‘The British have sent an 
expedition to Spain in aid of the cause. The combined forces of 
Spain and England are defeated by Buonaparte, but another coalition 
is formed on the continent against Napoleon. ‘The archduke Charles 
is to oppose him with immense forces. Good news! Buonaparte 
has been repulsed near Vienna—surrounded in the enemy’s country 

must come of this! But the next mail brings an account of 
the defeat of the Austrians. Sad reverse! Good news again! The 
British cabinet is distracted—the members are quarreling with each 
other—the king has declared he will not go to war with us because 
the President dismissed Jackson! And are we to take up our time 
in such enquiries as these? Are we to legislate upon the fluctuating 
events of Europe! I hope not. I trust we have done with the chap- 
ter of accidents. If we do not act more worthy of the cause entrust- 
ed to us, we shall hear the indignant voice of an injured people.— 
They have confidence in us, but, abandon their rights, and your in- 
fluence isnomore. A system of tame acquiescence will soon make 
us feel the leaden hand of oppression. The sound of misery and 
the groans of distress, rather than the voice of joy, will be heard in 
the cottage of the farmer and the shop of the mechanic. During 
the session we have often heard members oppose every measure of 
resistance, for fear war should be the result, and advert to the dis- 
tresses of the revolution. Is the revolution brought up to prove that 
we should submit to foreign aggression? Does it prove that the in- 
dependence achieved by that glorious struggle is not worth the mo- 
ney and blood which it cost? Doesit prove that we should now yield 
up that independence, rather than oppose the encroachments of 
france and Great Britain ? 

Mr. Al‘Kee said he rose with considerable embarrassment to dis- 
cuss this question; but it was a duty which he owed to himself as well 
as to his country to make a few remarks on it. The reduction of 
the army and navy (said he) has been opposed on the ground that 
our difficulties with the belligerents are not adjusted. The fact is 
too certain sir, that we have nothing on which any act is to be pre- 
dicated as to any arrangement with the belligerents ; but I conceive 
that, even if war itself was certain, it would be perfectly unnecessary 
to keep on foot this establishment. I do not want these men for the 
defence of my own life, liberty and property; I look to the hardy 
sons of the country for defence from a foreign foe. Would any gen- 
tleman be willing to submit the defence of every thing he holds dear 
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to men who have loitered out their days in camps and in the most 
Juxurious ease and vice? “What are the pursuits of those compos- 
ing your army? They are occupied with broils among themselves. 
Could you with such troops expect to meet the foe in such a manner 


as to produce a happy result? You could not expect but that they - 


should take to their heels whenever danger assailed them. They 
eat up your means of establishing an efficient and effectual army 
whenever dangers may press, without promising efficient service in 
time of need. 

It has been said that Congress have not taken any- efficient mea- 
sures. True, sir,they have not taken any, and it has been conceived 
by some that the spirit of the nation has not been met by a corres- 
pondent disposition on the part of this house. To declare war re- 
quires the concurrence of this house ; but, sir, whenever you are to 
have war, you will hear the voice of the people commanding it, like 
the voice of Jove when he bows the heavens and rends the skies. 
War is easily commenced but not easily ended. Such are the fun- 
damental principles of our government, that war is the last measure 
we should resort to. If the cry of war was heard to-morrow, would 
you rely on the present army for carrying it on? I presume you 
would not. If you did, what would you depend upon? A set of 
men collected from where? From the very dregs of society. On 
officers who have trifled out their days in luxury, ease and extrava- 
gance. I will not myself rest my rights as a citizen on any such a 
tenure. And I say again, sir, and I hope the idea will be considered 
by the house, that whenever the nation goes to war, whenever dan- 
gers press, I Jook not to those who are hired for five or six dollars 
a month for our effective force. In what, sir, does the strength of 
this nation consist? In standing armies or fleets? No, sir; but in 
the affection of the people to the government. They think and judge 
for themselves ; and whenever war appears indispensably necessary, 
you may ask your citizens to turn out and they will do so. They 
will rally round the standard of the country, and present an united 
front to any foe. 

I am glad also that the resolution contemplates the reduction of 
the navy ; for I never could for myself discover what advantage ever 
was derived from the naval establishment, or could in prospect be 
expected from it. Is it in prospect to erect a naval force to cope 
with that of Great Britain on the ocean. The idea is chimerical. 
Why shall we spend millions a year to answer no valuable purpose 
to the government? If it be unavoidably necessary for us to become 
a naval power, let us begin at once, and build fifty or sixty frigates 
or ships of the line. But I presume it is not the intention of Con- 
gress or the nation to spend on such a project sums of money beyond 
their reach ; and even if it were, I would ask what good can be de- 
rived from a navy, even if we were capable of coping with that of 
Great Britain? What has reduced a great portion of the British 
nation to a state of misery unequalled? Wer navy. What has kept 
the British nation perpetually at war for half a century past? Her 
navy. A navy is an instrument always ready for action; and had we 
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a navy nearly equal to that of Great Britain, we, like her, should al- 
ways be at war, because men all have the same dispositions, and will 
act in the same way in similar circumstances. What enabled Great 
Britain to carry on war against the United States when she songht 
to humble us ? Her navy. What has enabled her to keep European 
trade in bondage for years past?) Her navy. What enabled her to 
commit enormities in Hindostan, the bare relation of which would 
adda gloom to the regions of the dead? Hernavy. Sir, such an 
instrument I do not want to possess. Seeing that no good can arise 
from an establishment of this kind, I would represen! vote for its 
reduction as low as I can. 

Mr. Rhea was totally opposed to the whole of the resolution. He 
said he was not about to attempt to do away what had been said in re- 
lation to disputes in the army. They had no relation whatever to 
the subject before the house. If the officers did their duty as far as 
commanded, he said it was all the United States could ask from 
them. To be sure, said he, the whole number we have got is too 
small for a war establishment, and indeed may be too few for a peace 
establishment ; but they are equal, take them together, to the same 
number of any troops in the world. I will observe to those who are 
so anxious to adopt this resolution, that we have our neutrality to 
support. That we might appear as formidable as may be to those in 
opposition to us, we ought not by passing this resolution to strip our- 
selves bare of military force. What would gentlemen have’ Do 
they desire that the whole nation should be naked of defence through 
their whim and caprice? I am not for relinquishing any principle 
we can support. So long as we support our neutrality, so long shall 
we be respected by the nations of Europe. I deny that we have yet 
relinquished a single principle of right. The belligerents have ha- 
rassed our trade ; but have we relinquished any thing to them? We 
have not. A navy at this time is necessary to keep marauders off 
our coast. If we had such vessels in our waters before the murder 
of Pierce, that probably would not have taken place. If gentlemen 
are not willing that our coasts and waters should be liable to the mo- 
lestation of every little pickaroon, they will vote for the reduction cf 
the navy. 

My objection to expenses is as great as that of any man, but I 
cannet on that score agree to this resolution. I feel a reliance on 
the militia ; but, sir, suppose the Indians come to Michillimackinac 
or the posts in Ohio—are you to repel them by the militia? I am 
not for disturbing those people from their useful occupations. Let 
us not for fear of expense do a thing which we might repent of at a 
future day. It appears to me as if money was the order of the day. 
We must have commerce to get money; we must disband the army 
and navy to save money. It seems to be considered the summum 
bonum. As I am not of that opinion, I hope the resoiution will not 

ass. 
: Mr. M‘Aim said that all the proofs he had heretofore received of 
the sincerity of the gentleman (Mr. Macon) who had made this mo- 
tion, could not make him believe that he was serious in proposing to 
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disband the whole of the present little army. When all Europe is 
in arms, said he, when our rights are wantonly trampled on, it ap- 
pears to me the most extraordinary proposition ever made to a de- 
liberative body. The expense has been dwelt on; but that will not 
terrify me into an acquiescence in the proposition. Your army is in 
the United States. .Where does your money come from? It is col- 
lected from the people of the United States. Where is it spent, if 
appropriated to the support of the army? In the United States. It 
returns to the people who paid it. I have no idea of a little expense 
inducing this house to demolish its Means of defence. To have 
been perfectly consistent, the resolution should have comprehended 
the demolition of our forts, the sale of the cannon, &c. Our army 
is very little more than sufficient to take care of them. At any time 
when we can see the nations of Europe return to order, the spirit of war 
and depredation asleep, and those evils which threaten the very dis- 
solution of civil society corrected, it will be time enough to reduce 
our military and naval force. At present I hope we shall neither 
disband or reduce the army. 

_ Mr. Dana said that although the officers belonging to the addi- 
tional military force were understoed to have been appointed in some 
measure from a given political party in the country, from persons 
considered as belonging to a certain political sect, and that persons 
of a different description were put by as not worthy the honor of be- 
ing entrusted with the public defence ; still he did not feel so strong- 
ly for the littleness of that transaction as that he would be willing to 
set down the officers so appointed as unworthy of the offices they 
held. He said he was not willing to suppose that there could be any 
large portion of the army, of whatever political complexion its offi- 
cers should be selected, that could not be trusted to fight the battles 
of the country even in point of military spirit. We ought not, there- 
fore, (said he) to reproach our army as wallowing in luxury and as 
enervated by indulgence, nor to say that we feel a distrust in the of- 
ficers or troops, or that we deem them deficient in discipline or pru- 
dence. 

Having made these observations in relation to the army—and I 
certainly think that none of the officers from the state which I re- 
present received their recommendation from the representatives of 
that state; not even from my colleague (Mr. Tallmadge) under 
whose suggestions many alterations in the law for raising the ar- 
my were made; and certainly, sir, whoever was secretary at war, 
he could not have claimed precedence of my colleague for ac- 
tual knowledge or actual skill—yet still in respect to this army it is 
understood that the delegations from all the states in the union were 
consulted but Connecticut and Delaware; Delaware I believe was 
considered under the guardianship of Maryland; Connecticut was to 
find’ whom she could—although this course of proceeding was pur- 
sued I am not for reproaching the officers appointed, as military 
men, till some palpable cause shall be found; for I consider the sol- 
dier’s sense of honor one of the best traits of his character ; ; and if 
that be disregarded, we are not to expect our officers and soldiers to 
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distinguish themselves by correctness of conduct or-attention to the 
duties of their station. 7 | | 

I have to observe, sir, as to the course of procedure in the relin- 
quishment’of any of the past measures, that to all gentlemen who 
consider this system of restrictive energy as the sole mode of main- 
taining our rights, and as an essential principle of independence, and 
are now giving it up, it must be a subject of much difficulty ; and 
gentlemen who consider this resistance as a pledge of national inde- 
pendence and:a guarantee of national honor, must view it with hor- 
ror. I respect the sentiment Which detests the surrender of that-ho- 
nor of which we are the guardians, especially in this hall, which 
should be as the Temple of Freedom. But let gentlemen themselves 
take care of that affair. I have nothing to do with it. I never con~ 
' sidered it a mode of defending our rights. I never expected it to 
produce that effect. I might have respected the zeal of gentlemen, 
but as to the operation of the system I had no confidence in it. I 
did not think it was proper to attempt to maintain our independence 
by adopting the old colonial system of nen-exportation and non-con- 
sumption. If, to be sure, we were now colonies of. another power 
and had provincal agents at the British court, to implere his majesty 
to look upon our. sufferings, and graciously to relieve us from the 
burthens he and his parliament had put upon us, all this system 
would be proper. But, sir, till we agree that our ministers pleni- 
potentiary are but the agents of the colonies of the British empire, 
as a system of opposition to one or other belligerent it is a system 
radically wrong. In the nature of the thing, you are doomed to fall 
in the contest of commercial restriction. The nature of things is, 
that the contest is so unequal that no human virtue will enable you 
to triumph. Whilst those against whom you act suffer a loss of a 
fourth of their revenue, you suffer the loss of one half or three 
fourths of your revenue. The re-action on you is greater than the 
action on your opponent. You are doomed to fail precisely for the 
same reason that any line of troops passively exposed to a fire must 
suffer more than those actively engaged. Passive endurance is more 
painful than action. ‘To endure with patience is the severest test of 
firmness. This system, sir, has nothing in it conformable with my 
ideas of maintaining the honor, independence and rights of the coun- 
try. If gentlemen have found that the system has failed, they have 
the felicity, which every man may hope for, of learning wisdom by 
experience in the result of his ownerror. If they think the system 
has now entirely failed and ought to be abandoned, they have a con- 
solation, that under the difficulty of persevering, under the great loss 
of public money, and the great public dissatisfaction, they have shown 
a determination to hold on in the course they had commenced. They 
would be singularly unfortunate if they had not now the benefit of 
correcting their own errors. _ 

Dismissing this subject, however, I come to the question, whether 
we should have any regular troops in the service of the United 
States. I am for having some, because I consider a certain force as 
necessary to economy, as necessary to the convenience of our people, 
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ss necessary to the saving of public property. To call out the mili- 
tia to serve in garrisons might be extremely vexatious to the citizens. 
Whilst one detachment would be marching to the fort, and one from 
it, they would be additionally expensive to the United States. On an 
average they would'cost a third more and do much less than the same 
number of regular troops. Another difficulty in calling out the mi- 
litia for this purpose would be that the perpetual change of troops, 
and more especially as they are of a description which have not that 
closé observation and attention to command essential to the. policy of 
‘an army, would prevent a proper care being taken of the public 
stores. Under such a system we should spoil one very good cultiva- 
tor of the soil to make one very bad soldier; it would cost more 
money and expose to considerable waste the public stores. I am 
therefore against disbanding the whole army of the United States. 

Mr. Macon again spoke in favour of disbanding the army. 

Mr. Dawson expressed his hope that gentlemen would curtail the 
debate and permit a question to be taken. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Macon’s motion and lost, 
and on the resolution for reducing the army and navy and carried. 

{ The resolution was referred to two different committees which 
reported bills for reducing the naval establishment and for reducing 
and consolidating the army. The former was debated and discus- 
sed, &c. but not passed.—The latter was never taken up. | 


DEBATE ON THE REDUCTION OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


APRIL 25, 1810. 


The committee of the whole having reported the bill for the re- 
duction of the naval establishment, with various amendments, going 
to defeat the main object of the bill; and the question having been 
put on the first amendment—~ 

Mr. Randolph said that as his objections to the navy went to the 
whole system, he would make his observations at large in preference 
to reserving them in detached parts on the various details of the bill. 
My object (said Mr R.) is to endeavour to persuade the house that 
they ought not to concur in the report of the committee of the whole 
house. I have ever believed that the people of the United States 
were destined to become at some period or other a great naval pow- 
er. The unerring indicatious of that fact were presented to us in a 
tonnage and number of seamen exceeding those of any other nation 
in the world, one only excepted. When therefore I proposed to re- 
duce the naval establishment of the United States, it was not for the 
pitiful object of putting down some five or seven gunboats, and two 
or three uni sportant navy yards, or of making the mighty reduc- 
tion contemplated in the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
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vania. In other words, it was not for the purpose of making barely 
such a retrenchment ‘in the naval expenditure ‘as might enable go- 
-vernment, after such retrenchment was effected, to go on with the 
aid of Joans and taxes. We had two views of the probable state of 
the nation presented to us during this session. The first was a view 


of war, in which case it was agreed on all hands that loans and taxes 


would be necessary. The next was a view of peace, which case it 
was believed that loans and taxes were unnecessary, and wereso pro- 
nounced from the highest authority in the country on financial con- 
eerns. But now it seems we have a view of reduced military and 
naval expenditure which does not obviate the necessity of loans and 
taxes. My object in the proposed reduction was not to enable the 
government to get on with the aid of loans and taxes, but to make 
such a reduction as would have enabled the government to dispense 
with a recurrence to them. 

I have said, sir, that the United States were in my opinion destin- 
ed to become a great naval power, and I bave read unerring indica- 
tions of it in the commercial prosperity of our country, out of which 
alone it can grow. But I believe if any thing could retard or even- 
tually destroy it, if any thing could strangle in the cradle the infant 
Hercules of the American navy, it would be the very injudicious 
mode in which that power has been attempted to be prematurely brought 
into action, and kept inaction during the two last administrations. A- 
gain ; a naval power necessarily grows out of tonnage and seamen. We 
have not only driven away our tonnage, but have exerted ourselves 
with no little zeal, even at this very session, to prevent its ever com- 
ing back. We have not been willing to consent that vessels pollui- 
ed by the unpardonable sin of a breach of the embargo should re- 
turn. True it is that we have not made the same provision in rela~ 
tion to seamen; we have conceived the guilt rather to reside in the 
wood or iron than in the men who conducted it. But although we 
have no ee for the express purpose that they should not re- 
turn, unfortunately they have not returned, and the proof of this 
fact is evinced by another, viz. that landsmen are at this moment em- 
ployed on board our few ships of war, because seamen cannot be pro- 
cured. Our tonnage and seamen, then, the sinews of naval power, 
are wounded by our own measures to a considerable degree. Again 
—It has always been understood, according to my view of the sub- 
ject, that one of the principal oe of a navy was to protect com- 
merce; but, our political rule for some time past has been that of 
inverse proportion, and we have discovered that commerce is the na- 
tural protector of anavy. The proot of this is found, if not in eve- 
ry act of this house, certainly in most of the speeches delivered on 
this floor. I need only allude to a speech made by a colleague of 
mine, (Mr. Gholson) who usually sits on my right hand, a few days 
ago, in which he stated that the power to regulate commerce was 
specially given by the constitution to the United States—not as a 
means of raising revenue, equalizing duties throughout the United 
States, and making us all in fact one family—but that it was put into 
the hands of Congress as a scorpion whip to bring the other nations 
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of the world to our terms, that, by turning away the light of our 
countenance, the sun-shine ot our commercial bounty, they might 
wither and decay. ; 

I had always thought too, sir, that the revenue, which a naval es- 

tablishment naturally calls for, was to be founded on commercial 
greatness ; in other words, that commerce was to give us revenue, 
revenue was to support a navy, which in return was teeprotect com- 
merce. But it seems we have changed all this—we have perverted 
the whole course of procedure—and why, sir, shall we keep up an- 
expensive naval establishment, necessarily driving us into leans and 
taxes, for the protection of a commerce which the government itself 
says we shall not carry on; and when members of this house tell us 
that the natural protection of commerce is the annihilation of it? 
The navy has now become a sort of fifth wheel to the politiaal coach, 
and I am unwilling to keep it up at this expense on these grounds. 

If, sir; the construction which I have taken of the sense of the 
house and of the government be not correct, whence comes it 
that we have such cases before us as that of Daniel Buck? Whence 
comes it that we hear of treasury instructions, not issued in the first 
instance for the purpose of expounding a law touching the clear- 
ances of vessels, that uniformity may prevail in the different dis- 
tricts; but supplementary instructions, becoming in practice the ac- 
tual law of the land? In other words, if my construction be not cor- 
rect, whence comes it that every principle formerly called federal, 
every principle of executive energy and power has been strained of 
late to an extent heretofore unparalleled ? Whence comes it that in 
the archieves of this assembly we find copies of licences given by 
the executive power of the nation—to do what? To permit one part 
of this confederacy to supply another part with bread. We have had 
executive licences, graciously permitting that a portion of our citi- 
zens should not starve whilst the rest were revelling in plenty and 
suffering for want of a market ! Let us suppose that in the fragments 
of history of the ancient nations of the earth, of those periods, which 
are most involved in obscurity, we should find an imperial rescript to 
this effect—what would be the inevitable conclusion of the histori- 
an? That if the chief magistrate of the government could at plea- 
sure starve one part of the people whilst another was rioting in plen- 
ty, that the individual who held this power was the greatest despot 
on earth, and the government a pure and unmixed despotism. But, 
sir, it would be improper to draw any such conclusion here, because 
we are the most enlightened people on earth—lI believe we have 
placed that on record. It was nothing but the protection of the na- 
vy of the United States, a desire of avenging the attack on the. 
Chesapeake—for among all the causes of the embargo we hear of 
none oftener than attack on the Chesapeake—it was nothing but a de- 
fence not only of the commercial interests but of the naval strength 
of the nation which created this dictatorship in the person of the first 
magistrate. It was not that we are naturally more prone to slavery 
than others——but it was for the preservation of our national defence, 
if that be not positively opposed to national defence which costs four 
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millions, and which, when Greek meets Greek and the tug of war 
comes, must take refuge under such measures as those I have men- 
tioned. No, sir, my object inthe bill which I presented to the house 
was a great one. It was to enable us to dispense witha loan to the 
acknowledged amount of five million one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars—to enable us to dispense with taxation to an amount which 


momancan calculate—if indeed the system which passed this house 
‘was constructed to bring in revenue at all. It was not a paltry affair 
of reducing -a couple of navy yards, not to bury the dead who have 


been already interred in the marshes of the Mississippi—not twice 


to slay the slain—it was for a great public object. ‘Really, sir, the re- 


duction of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania (Mr. Smilie) reminds 
me very forcibly of an incident which is said to have taken place at 
the discovery of the gun-powder plot. When commissioners were 
sent into the parliament vaults to examine into the situation of the 


‘gun powder and combustibles colleced together for the purpose of 
blowing up the king, the parliament and the whole constitution, they 


returned and reported that they had found fifty barrels of gun pow- 


der, that they bad removed five and twenty barrels and humbly trust- 


ed that the remaining five and twenty would do no harm! This is 
precisely the reduction which the committee and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania have agreed to make. It is a reduction which will 
not do any effectual service, and I therefore hope the house will not 
accord in it. 

But we are told that great and gigantic events in Europe are to be 
arrested——that which the British navy cannot do, I suppose, or 
that which the combined continental forces opposed to her cannot ef- 
fect, is to be decided here by three frigates, for that is precisely the 
extent to which if I understand him he is willing to go. It seems 
we are also to suffer a total loss of the ships to be sold, they being 
unfit for every other purpose. Are they unfit for the East Indian 
trade? Was not the first vessel which ever doubled the cape of 


_ Good Hope under the flag of the United States the old frigate Alli- 


ance? And would not these vessels, if sold, be purchased for that 
and for other purposes, more especially when we consider the im- 
mense loss of tonnage which the United States have sustained, (I 
will not say how, but when) within the last two years? But this, if 
well founded, would be no objection with me to the reduction of the na- 


vy. lam willing to put a clause in the bilJ to authorise the presi- 


dent to give the frigates away if he cannot sell them. My objection 
to the expense is not merely to pounds, shillings and pence—not mere- 
ly to the counting house calculation—but to expenses utterly incom- 
mensurate to the object to which those expenses profess to go, and 
to a system of organized public plunder. If we agree to make 
this reduction, however, according to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Basset,) foreigners will purchase from us 
ships of the best construction in the world, on the best terms. I be- 
lieve, if the gentleman’s knowledge on the state of our public ships 
was as accurate as perh.ips it is on other subjects, he would hardly 
suspect foreigners of coming to our markets for the purpose of buy- 
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ing those ships to annoy our commerce. ‘Who will becom the pur- 
chasers? Great Britain? After having given her hundreds of thou- 
sands.of tons of your shipping now sailing under the British flag 
and manned her navy with your seamen driven from your employ- 
ment, do you believe the admiralty will send across the Atlantic to 
buy the hulks. rotting at the navy yard? Or would it be a formida- 

ble accession to the British navy, especially when four of these yves- 
sels are absolutely unfit for any purpose whatever’ I presume that 
even the emperor of France, if it were an object with him to have 
these famous models of naval architecture at Antwerp, would hard- 
ly venture to purchase them and run the risk of getting them across the 
ocean. I conceive you could hardly get insurance done on them at 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. The idea of keeping these vessels is ab- 
solutely idle, unless gentlemen are disposed to send their commerce 
on the ocean and employ force in the protection of it. 

Sir, Iam extremely exhausted already, and I presume the house 
are fully as fatigued with me as Iam with myself—but I will endeav- 
our to go along with my loose remarks. The panegyric which the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Dana) has been pleased to bestow 
on the American naval officers, I have not the least indisposition to 
subscribe to, so far as my knowledge will permit me to go. As far 
as my information extends, as far as I have the pleasure and I may 
add the honour of being acquainted with those gentlemen, there is 
no Class in society whom I think more highly deserving—and I did 
hope, when the gentleman went into this eulogium on the one hand 
and inference at least of censure on that which he has been pleased 


to term the staff of the navy, but which I suppose I may as well call’ 


the civil branch, who have the control and management of the civil 
service—not the men who fight the battles but who pocket the great- 
est part of the emolument—that he would have been more particu- 
lar. Sir, I do know that comparisons are extremely unpleasant, and 
no consideration would induce me to go into them, especially after 
the observation of my friend before me (Mr. Macon) but the discharge 
of an imperious public duty. Ican have no hopes of deriving any thing 
further than experience from the past administrations—it is to make 
use of this experience that I cal! the attention of the house to the com- 
parative expenses of the navy under the several administrations. 

I find, from the treasury statement in my hand, made on the fifth 
of this month, that the navy under general Washington’s administra- 
tion cost eleven hundred thousand doliars: that during the four years 
of Mr. Adams’s administration in cost nine millions seven hundred 
thousand dollars in round numbers; that in the eight years of 
the succeeding administration it cost twelve millions seven hundred 
thousand dollars. I make these remarks, because the statement dif- 
fers from that made by the worthy gentleman from Connecticut in 
this respect : that when he made the expenditure under the last ad- 


_ ministration to amount to fourteen millions, he did in my opinion 


improperly saddie that administration with the expenditure of the 
year 1801, viz. two millions, one hundred and cleven thousand, four 
hundred and twenty four dollars, authorised and voted under Mr. 
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Adams’s administration. From the mere glance at this paper it will 
be seen that from 1801 to 1802 the expenditure fell from the above 
sum of two millions to nine hundred thousand dollars, marking dis- 
tinctly the retrenchment at the period of Mr. Jefferson’s accession. 

The first year properly chargeable to the last administration is that 
succeeding the one’in which they came into office, viz. 1802. I find 
also, from a comparison of the statements in the same document, that 
the Most extravagant year of the second admistratration was the year 
1800, the year after I first had the honour of a seat in this house, 
when the expenditure amounted to three millions four hundred and 
forty eight thousand, seven hundred and fifty six dollars. The most 
extravagant year of the last administration was the year succeeding 
its going out of office, the expenses of which were incurred and vot- 
ed by it, viz. to the amount of two millions, four hundred, and 
twenty seven thousand, seven’ hundred and fifty eight dollars. 

Against the administration of Mr. Adams I in common with many 
others did and do yet entertain a sentiment of hostility, and have re- 
peatedly cried out against it for extravagance and for profusion, and 
for waste, wanton waste, of the public resources. I find however, 
upon consideration, whether from the nature of man or from the na- 
ture of things, or from whatever other cause, that that administra- 
tion, grossly extravagant as I did then and still do believe it to have 

‘been, if tried by the criterion of the succeeding oné, was a pattern of 
retrenchment and economy—and I ask the house to put the question 
to themselves, whether we are likely to see at any future period an 
administration more economical than that of which we have just now 
taken leave?—and this I say without meaning to cast the slightest 
imputation on the present—the person now at the head of affairs has, 
at least in one respect, conducted himself in his high office in a spi- 
rit dear to my heart—it is the spirit of a gentleman. The first ses- 
sion of Congress under the last administration was a period of re- 
trenchment. Throw the session of last summer out of the question, 
and this must be the session of reform under the present. Have we 
any reason to conclude from what we have seen, or heard, that we 
can look forward to any policy more economical than that of the ad- 
ministration of which we have just taken leave ? I wish to be clear- 
ly understood that in the year 1800, in which our expenses amount- 
ed to three millions, four hundred and forty eight thousand dollars, 
we had three 44 gun frigates, six frigates from 44 to 52, two of 32 
of a large size, four of 32 smaller, eight from 32 to 20, three sloops 
of war and four brigs from 18 to 16, and five brigs and schooners, 
from 14 to 12 guns, employing a total of seven thousand two hun- 
dred and six seamen. This administration too, it should be remark- 
ed, not only built every frigate, every vessel of respectable force— 
yes, sir, built them from the stump—which the United States now 
have, but many others which have been since sold and the proceeds 
of which have gone into the treasury. At this time, then, when the 
United States had this formidable force afloat, when nearly eight 
thousand seamen were employed—I know the documents only state 
seven thousand three hundred, but I am told from the best authority 
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there were nearly eight thousand—when our flag at least triumphed 
in our own seas—when we had nothing of that system of drawing 
within our shell which the gentleman from Connecticut so justly de- 
rides—when we had not reached the soft-shelled state in which we 
were placed by the non-intercourse law—at that time the navy of the 
United States cost nearly three millions and a-half, making for each 
sé€amen about 472 dollars. I know, sir, that these statements, are 
dry, but they are useful in proportion as they are dry. According to 
the statement which my colleague (Mr. Basset) has made, and which 
he has told you not only came from the secretary of the-navy but 
was in the secretary’s own hand writing, the number of seamen 
which he had last year-in employ was two thousand seven hundred 
and twenty three, which cost the nation two millions, four hundred and 
twenty seven thousand dollars—for each man employed within a trifle of 
900 dollars! Now, sir, if every seamen under the last administration 
cost double the expense which was incurred for the same man un- 
der the preceding one, if the same system is continued, we have no 
reason to doubt that the seamen next year will cost double of their 
present expense. But even suppose the expense to remain the same 
as it now is, will the representatives of the American people agree 
to maintain a naval force which costs us nine hundred within thirteen 
dollars per man, the use of which no man has attempted to guess; 
much less to demonstrate ? 

I wish to be indulged in a little farther comparative political ana- 
tomy. I believe, sir, that the same good results in politics from com- 
paring the merits of different administrations that results in medi- 
cine and surgery from the dissection of the human body—that they 
are fairly to be tried by the same rules. I find then that in this year 
1800, the estimated pay of the officers is three hundred and ninety- 
one thousand dollars, and that the estimated pay of the seamen in the 
same year is eight hundred and eighteen thousand dollars—and yet, 
sir, by the estimate now before me, and which any gentleman can 
turn to, made for the year 1809, the subsistence of the officers; their 
pay and that of the seamen amounts only to two bundred and ninety 
six thousand dollars, a sum less by nearly an hundred thousand dol- 
lars, than the estimated pay alone of the officers tn 1800, whilst the 
expenses of the whole establishment approach for the last year with- 
in one million of dollars of the expense of the year first mentioned. 
am at a joss to account for these manifest inconsistencies, and I might 
say, solecisms in our politicalarithmetic. We have a navy which'we are 
told employs two thousand seven hundred men, which costs within a 
third as much as a navy employing nearly eight thousand men—and 


* 


yet, when we come to compare the great objects of expense, to wit, — 


pay and subsistence of the officers and seamen, the reward of valor 
and merit, we find a contrast which I believe no man in this house is 
prepared to explain. 

Now, sir—for the whole subject (thank God!) is now before us— 
let us look at the expenses of the marine corps. I[ have always un- 
derstood that marines were necessary in proportion to the extent of 
the navy—that such a force is put on board of every ship of such a 
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numberof guns... I find that.in the year 1800, when we had nearly 
forty ships.of, war, in commission, manned with nearly eight thou- 
sand.men, the expenses of the marine corps amounted to one hun- 
dred-and sixty two thousand dollars ; and in 1809, when we have ten 
or fifteen,vessels of all sorts, manned with two thousand three hun- 
dred seamen; the expense of the marine corps amounts to two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand dollars—and yet, sir, if we look at the 
items, there does not seem tobe a very great variance between some 
of the most important—for instance I find that the clothing in 1800 
was estimated at thirty three thousand dollars, in 1809 at but 
thirty two thousand—and yet the troops, whose clothing cost one 
thousand dollars less, cost in the aggregate fifty thousand dollars 
more. But if we look at some of the items of this account, we shall 
be struck at once with the difference. The pay and subsistence for 
instance in 1830, was one hundred and two thousand dollars ; in 1809 
it was one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. I have been at the 
pains even to note the prices of the most material articles of provi- 
sion, and find that in the old estimate beef is rated at 13, pork at 14, 
flour.at 10 dollars per barrel, whilst in the last year the same articles 
stood in the estimate at 14, 18, and 8. The material article, flour, 
being much lower than in 1800, and the market value of the others 
also, I believe the inference would necessarily follow that the sub- 
sistence ought to have been cheaper. But, sir, look at their esta- 
blishment at the navy yard—and I believe we shall want no ghost, 
certainly no argument of mine, to shew the cause of this difference 


of expense. 


Then come the navy yards. Of these that of Washington 
alone. has, cost nearly one half of the sum expended on them all. 
Well might. my colleague say it was worth as much as the whole, 
when it,had cost as. much—when indeed we have witnessed a con- 
siderable town and the most flourishing town too in this wide region 
called the city of Washington built out of the public treasury. 

Yes, sir, we have economised until we absolutely have reduced the 
annual cost of a seaman from four hundred and seventy two dollars, 
as it was under the very wasteful expenditure of Mr. Adams’s admi- 
nistration, down to the moderate sum of eight hundred and eighty 
seven dollars! We have economised until a paltry fleet, consisting 
of vessels built tc our hand, to say nothing of those that have been 
sold and the warlike stores of which have been retained and preserv- 
ed, which fleet was built, equipt and every cannon and implement of 
war purchased under the old administration, has cost us twelve mil- 
jions of dollars, when it cost the preceding administration but nine ! 
Is this no argument for reduction! The gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dana) tells you he does not wish an annihilation but a reform of 
the naval establishment. Sir, as long as a single chip remains in that 
navy yard, you wiil never see any thing like reform—as long as you 
haye a chip of public property, one chip of live oak belonging to the 
United States, you will have a man riding in his carriage, with long 
retinue of deputies and clerks, to take care of it. And, sir, if the 
gentleman from Connecticut does not mean utterly to disgust the 
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people of the United States against a navy, if in truth he isa friend 
to anavy, he ought te join and put down this navy yard, and not, 
with my friend from North Carolina (Mr. Macon) keep it up, in hopes 
the enormity of the evil will at some time or other correct itself. 

_ Among the many reasons offered to this house for retaining the 
various parts of this establishment, no one said a word in favour of 
the marine corps-—that went sud silentio—but a great deal was said 
in favour of Washington. We were told that our fleet might be 
Copenhagened, and that it was therefore necessary to stow it away here. 
We also heard of the great press of work in the large towns—of the 
mercantile employ which there came into competition with that of 
the United States. I believe, sir, that our workmen, and men of all 
descriptions, from the highest to the lowest—I speak of subordi- 
nates—have long ago found the truth of the old proverb, that the 
king’s chaff is better than other men’s corn. But it seems, that in 
order to get a commodity cheap, we are not to go where it is to be 
had—oh no! there is competition'—but we must bring workmen 
here in the mail coach, by which conveyance I understand not only 
live. stock for the navy yard, but copper bolts and such light arti- 
cles are sometimes brought, I suppose to yet out of the way of com- 
petition—competition in the markets of Philadelphia and Baltimore— 
where they are bought at private sale. In this way have seamen in 
some instances been conveyed—and unquestionably every material 
of ship’s timber and naval store has been repeatedly brought from 
Norfoik to this place at an immense cost, worked up here by men 
collected from Baltimore, Philadelphia, &c. in order that so worked 
up, it might go back to Norfolk, there to remain. But, sir, if our 
object really be to prevent our fleet from being Copenhagened, we 
had better put it above the falls of Niagara—there it would unques- 
tionably be most s€cure—unless the party on the other side of the 
jake should fit outa fleet to attack it, in which I suppose we must 
resort to another series of measures similar to those lately adopted, 
for the protection of commerce and navy. An embargo to protect 
ships of war! This is indeed putting the cart before tlie horse. We 
are to have a navy for the protection of commerce, and all our mea- 
sures in relation to it are calculated on the basis of keeping it, poor — 
thing! like some sickly child, out of harm’s way! on the same prin- 
ciple of economy on which the navy yard is kept up here, viz. for fear 
that merchants and others should come into competition with the go- 
vernment, I presume we have sent abroad for workmen to carry on 
the public buildings. If the navy yards is to be kept uphere mere- 
ly that it may be under our eye, I would humbly suggest, sir, that we 

rst pluck out the beam that has so long blinded us. We need only 
do that to see this building falling to pieces over our heads—and yet 
an enormous appropriation is called for towards finishing it, which I 
have no doubt my worthy colleague over the way (Mr. Lewis) will 
press very strongly before the close of the session. 

_ Thad forgotten the gun-boats—and perhaps the best notice which 
can be taken of them is that whichis taken on some occasions of 
other things, to pass by them with contempt. They are not worth 
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bringing into accompt, except for their expense... Children must 
have toys and baubles—and we must indulge ourselves in an expense 
of many millions on such ridiculous playthings. 
But, sir, the sale of our superfluous vessels met with this objec- 
tion that they were to be purchased up by Christophe and Petion, 
and that the constituents of my colleague (Mr. Basset) are to be ter- 
rified, if not into bodily fear, at least out of their-peace of mind, by 
these vessels—and at the same time we were told that Christophe 
was in such good credit only forty miles off that vessels are building 
at Baltimore for his use—and yet, sir, no gentleman has brought for- 
warda bill making it penal to supply these barbarians with ships of 
war and warlike stores. In other words, sir, to avoid the pogsibility 
of Christophe and his seamen foundering on board these rotten 
hulks, my colleague would much rather drive him. into Baltimore, 
where he can purchase vessels which will answer his purpose. 
much better than these frigates which the. barbarians would not know 
how to manage, and which are not calculated from their great draught, 
for predatory warfare in the West Indian seas. My worthy colleague 
too has given us a curious illustration of the superiority of naval. 
over military force by comparing the navy of Great Britain with her 
army. I suppose, if the argument were retorted on my colleague 
by a comparison of the army of Bonaparte with his navy he would 
say that the same amount was not there expended upon the navy as 
upon the army, whereas in England the amount of money expended 
on each is equal. But does not my colleague know that one and 
the chief cause of the superiority of the British navy over the army 
is that inthe navy men rise by merits—that they do not get in, to 
use a’seaman’s phrase, at the cabin windows—and that the army if. 
we give credit to the parliamentary investigation, is a mere sink of 
corruption, a mere engine of patronage, a place in which a corrupt 
commander in chief acts according to his vile pleasure and the plea- 
sure of all the pimps and parasites and harlots who environ him. 
This, sir, is the cause of the superiority of the naval over the mili- 


- tary force of Great Britain. But when, the British navy shall have 


effected what the armies of other nations from time immemorial 
have done, when it shall have subjugated whole continents, then will 
I agree in the superior power of naval over military force. I have 
no hesitation in saying that I would rather vote for naval than mili- 
tary force, and it is because a naval force has not the same power as 
a military. I have never heard of a despotic power created by a . 
naval force, unless perhaps in the chieftain of a band of pirates. 

But it would appear that the politics of my unfortunate friend from 
North Carolina (Mr. Stanford) who sits near the speaker, are a mere 
counting-house business of pounds, shillings and pence, or dollars 
and cents-—that in fact the spirit of lucre is transferred from the 
ware-houses and counting-rooms of the merchants to the tobacco 
fields and cotton plantations of the southern planters, and that to such 
a pitch has the patriotism of the merchantile class risen that they are 
really ready to sacrifice one-half of their property for the protection 
of the government of their country. If the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Mumford) will permit me, I will protest against this idea 
—I have once before protested in company with that gentleman— 
and I hope he will permit me to protest even when I have not the 
sanction of his respectable authority. With regard to the politics of 
my. worthy friend from North Carolina I recollect very well in the 


days which were called the days of profusion, patronage and terror, _ 


his politics were not of that minute and microscopic grade that no 
scale could be graduated sufficiently low to measure them; that if 
his republicanism was a matter of pounds, shillings and pence, then 
and now, it was not that sort of republicanism which was too cheap 
to be measured by the value cf the smallest known coin, even by a 
doit. I really feel something like sympathy with the gentleman 
from North Carolina—and it is not at all to be wondered at—for the 
republicanism of that gentleman used to be that which I always have 
professed—and if the remark applied to the gentleman from N. Caro- 
lina, who I believe, is not yet quite out of the pale of the political church, 
how much more forcibly did it apply to an unpardonable political sin- 
ner like myself? With respect, sir, to this patriotism or this repub- 
licanism that has left the tobacco fields and cotton plantations, and 
taken up its dwelling in the counting-house, I beg leaye to express 


my doubt of the fact. I never have had that high opinion of the. - 


mercantile class expressed by some gentlemen in this house—I think 
of them as of other men; that in proportion to the temptations to 
which they are exposed, so are they virtuous or otherwise. But, 
sir, I have not and cannot have confidence in a man to whom the 
Great Emperor has given a fraternal squeeze, whose property is se- 
questered at Bayonne or St. Sebastian—lI disclaim any thing like per- 
sonal allusion—I speak of a class—I cannot have the confidence on 


the subject of our foreign relations in a man so situated that I can. 


have in the planter or farmer whose property is growing on his land 
around the house in which he nightly sleeps—and why? Because, 
mutatis mutandis, I should not have the same confidence in myself. 
I should not belieye it possible, if I had rich cargoes under seques- 
tration in France, that I could vote free from the bias which the 
jeopardy of that property would throw on my mind. 

ir, I have been very irregular, because I have been compelled (o 
follow not the current of my own ideas but the objections started by 
gentlemen in different quarters, and (as it is the fashion to express 
it) on different sides of the house, whom I have found united agains: 
the bill as reported by myself. I would ask, in a few words, if we 
ought to continue this establishment in its present state’ I ask if it 


is necessary '—for the expense of a navy has been proved to be in 


inverse ratio to its utility. To what purpose do we keep up the ma- 
rines, another branch of the establishment? If I am correctly in- 
formed, these men are willing to run away whenever they have « 
chance to desert, if they can get an opportunity—and I am willing 
that they shall quit the service without being exposed to be brought 
ta a court martial for desertion. Nothing indeed was said on the sub- 
ject of the marine corps, when the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Key) moyed to strike out that whole section of the bill. Fertile as 
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bringing into accompt, except for their expense... Children must 
have toys and baubles—and we must indulge ourselves in an expense 
of many millions on such ridiculous playthings. vt 

But, sir, the sale of our superfluous vessels met with this objec- 
tion that they were to be purchased up by Christophe. and. Petion, 
and that the constituents of my colleague (Mr. Basset) are to be ter- 
rified, if not into bodily fear, at least out of their peace of mind, by 
these vessels—and at the same time we were told that Christophe 
was in such good credit only forty miles off that vessels are building 
at Baltimore for his use—and yet, sir, no gentleman has brought for- 
ward a bill making it penal to supply these barbarians with ships of 
war and’ warlike stores. In other words, sir, to avoid the possibility 
of Christophe and his seamen foundering on board these rotten 
hulks, my colleague would much rather drive him into Baltimore, 
where he’can purchase vessels which will answer his purpose. 
much better than these frigates which the barbarians would not know 
how to-manage, and which are not calculated from their great draught, 
for predatory warfare in the West Indian seas. My worthy colleague 
too has given us a curious illustration of the superiority of naval. 
over military force by comparing the navy of Great Britain with her 
army. I suppose, if the argument were retorted on my colleague 
by a comparison of the army of Bonaparte with his savy he would 
say that the same amount was not there expended upon the navy as 
upon the army, whereas in England the amount of money expended 
on each is equal. But does not my colleague know that one and 
the chief cause of the superiority of the British navy over the army 
is that in the navy men rise by merits—that they do not get in, to 
use a’seaman’s phrase, at the cabin windows—and that the army if 
we give credit to the parliamentary investigation, is a mere sink of 
corruption, a mere engine of patronage, a place in which a corrupt 
commander in chief acts according to his vile pleasure and the plea- 
sure of all the pimps and parasites and harlots who environ him. 
This, sir, is the cause of the superiority of the naval over the mili-. 
tary force of Great Britain. But when, the British navy shall have 
effected what the armies of other nations from time immemorial 
have done, when it shall have subjugated whole continents, then will 
I agree in the superior power of naval over military force. Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that I would rather vote for naval than mili- 
tary force, and it is because a naval force has not the same power as 
a military. I have never heard of a despotic power created bya | 
naval force, unless perhaps in the chieftain of a band of pirates, 

But it would appear that the politics of my unfortunate friend from 
North Carolina (Mr. Stanford) who sits near the speaker, are a mere 
counting-house business of pounds, shillings and pence, or dollars 
and cents-—that in fact the spirit of lucre is transferred from the 
ware-houses and counting-rooms of the merchants to the tobacco 
fields and cotton plantations of the southern planters, and that to such 
a pitch has the patriotism of the merchantile class risen that they are 
really ready to sacrifice one-half of their property for the protection 
of the government of their country. If the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Mumford) will permit me, I will protest against this idea 
—I have once before protested in company with that gentleman— 
and I hope he will permit me to protest even when I have not the 
sanction of his respectable authority. With regard to the politics of 
my. worthy friend from North Carolina I recollect very well in the © 
days which were called the days of profusion, patronage and terrors 
his politics were not of that minute and microscopic grade that no 
scale could be graduated sufficiently low to measure them; that if 
his republicanism was a matter of pounds, shillings and pence,then 
and now, it was not that sort of republicanism which was too cheap 
to. be measured by the value of the smallest known coin, even by a 
doit. I really feel something like sympathy with the gentleman 
from North Carolina—and it is not at all to be wondered at—for the 
republicanism of that gentleman used to be that which I always have 
professed—and if the remark applied to the gentleman from N. Caro- 
lina, who I believe, is not yet quite out of the pale of the political church, 
how much more forcibly did it apply to an unpardonable political sin- 
ner like myself? With respect, sir, to this patriotism or this repub- 
licanism that has left the tobacco fields and cotton plantations, and 
taken up its dwelling in the counting-house, I beg leaye to express 
my doubt of the fact. I never have had that high opinion of the. - 
mercantile class expressed by some gentlemen in this house—I think 
of them as of other men; that in proportion to the temptations to 
which they are exposed, so_are they virtuous ov otherwise. But, 
sir, I have not and cannot have confidence in a man to whom the 
Great Emperor has given a fraternal squeeze, whose property is se- 
questered at Bayonne or St. Sebastian—I disclaim any thing like per- 
sonal allusion—lI speak of a class—I cannot have the confidence on 
the subject of our foreign relations in a man so situated that I can. 
have in the planter or farmer whose property is growing on his land 
around the house in which he nightly sleeps—and why? Because, 
mutatis mutandis, I should not have the same confidence in myself. 
I should not belieye it possible, if I had rich cargoes under seques- 
tration in France, that I could vote free from the bias which the 
jeopardy of that property would throw on my mind. 

Sir, I have been very irregular, because I have been compelled to 
follow not the current of my own ideas but the objections started by 
gentlemen in different quarters, and (as it is the fashion to express 
it) on different sides of the house, whom I have found united against 
the bill as reported by myself. I would ask, in a few words, if we 
ought to continue this establishment in its present state! I ask if it 
is necessary '—for the expense of a navy has been proved to be in 
inverse ratio to its utility. To what purpose do we keep up the ma- 
rines, another branch of the establishment’ If I am correctly in- 
formed, these men are willing to run away whenever they have a 
chance to desert, if they can get an opportunity—and I am willing: 
that they shall quit the service without being exposed to be brought 
to a court martial for desertion. Nothing indeed was said on the sub- 
ject of the marine corps, when the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Key) moyed to strike out that whole section of the bill. Fertile as 
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the gentleman may be in reasons, he did not offer one. He musi 
have supposed.it to be perfectly correct that a marine establishment 
should be kept up for a navy employing 2700 seamen, more expen- 
sive than the same establishment for a navy employing nearly 8000. 
It was indeed: facetiously urged in the select committee as a reason 


‘why these men should be retained, that they came to this house on 


Sundays regularly to serve the Lord, to assist at the weekly pageantry 
here performed. Sir, far be it from me to say, or even think with 
the protector Cromwell, that this is a house where the Lord has not 
been served for many years—but permit me to state that in our coun- 
try it is the practice to pay no man out of the public purse even for 
advocating the cause of other people with the Most High, much less 
for advocating his own—in other words, that when men with us serve 
the Lord, they doit at their own expense. 
» We have heard to day, sir, and I hope the report to Congress at 
their next session, will verify it, that a grant of power to the execu- 
tive in relation to any subject, say borrowing of money, does not ne- 
cessarily imply an exercise of that power. We have heard too that, 
notwithstanding the power devolved on the president of the United 
States by the bill authorising him to borrow to an amount of upwards 


- of-five millions of dollars, which this day passed this house to ena- 


ble the government to get along, we shall at our next session’ pro- 
bably be presented with the joyful tidings that it is not necessary to 
make use of the power, at least in its full extent—but it depends 
upon our own act whether this expectation be realized or not. We 
are in this instance at least of that description of prophets who have 
it in their power to bring about the event they predict—and I do ear- 
nestly hope that the house will not, by a disagreement with the re- 
port of the select committee, ensure the defeat of their hope, the 
non-fulfilment of the prediction. I hope we shall take up the sub- 
ject and go through with it; that we shail account, and account ra- 
tionally too, for some of the facts at least which I have presented to 
the house this day, in terms extremely defective I know—but the 
time was short, now or never, and I presented them in the only mode 


in which I could possibly do it. 
- In the course of my observations I think I forgot to mention tha 


when the United States kept forty sail of armed vessels afloat and 
employed 8000 seamen, we had no navy yards at all. If we had, 
there must have been some extraordinary oversight committed by the 
then secretary of the treasury—and I believe politicians were not 
any more apt then than now to omit any items of public expense— 
they crowded in all they could. In the estimate which I hold in my 
hand there is noitem of that expense. And I hope, if the house agree 
(which God forbid!) to so much of the report of the committee of 
the whole as retains the frigates and ships of war, that they will at 
least consent to put down the navy-yard at this place, and break/down 
the supernumerary marines. Really, sir, I am fond of music, but I 
do not mean to grant 211,000 dollars of the people’s money annually 
fora song. | hope at least that the marines will be reduced, and 
that we shall retain at least not more navy-yards than ships. What 
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would an honest Dutchman in the west, think of a man who kept as 
many stables as horses, and those of the mest expensive construc- 
tion too? I have done, sir. I have endeavored to discharge my 
duty. No man is more sensible of a failure in the manner than I 
am, but I will thank any one to convince me of the utility of a navy 
according to the doctrines and practice of the new school, and to 
facts as far as they have been stated. | 

_ Mr. Mumford hoped that the frigates would not be laid up in ordi- 

He said he was no politician by profession ; he had been cal- 

led from mercantile pursuits against his inclination, but he had always 
understood that government was instituted for the protection of the 
citizen. He was chagrined when he saw the events unfolding in the 
old world and witnessed such a paralizing system going on in his 
own country. He had hoped that some system would have been 
adopted for the protection of our commerce at sea. If gentlemen 
were determined to abandon the ocean altogether, he begged to know 
it in time before the merchants were totally ruined ; for it was im- 
possible at present to carry on any commerce whatever. The part 
of the ’country which he represented (city of New York) felt it 
strongly ; agriculture would feel it sooner or later. The enormous 
captures made of their property had reduced merchants to the alter- 
native of staying at home, or having no commerce but with Great 
Britain. If gentlemen are disposed to surrender commerce to the 
discretion of the belligetents and retire from the ocean, it is time to 
know it. Mr. M. said he was no motive-monger ; he never arraign- 
ed gentlemen for their motives. We have heard gentlemen say 
“ millions for defence and not a cent for tribute ;” and a noble and 
popular sentiment it was. It seemed now to be reversed with them, 
and a plain translation of their speeches was “ millions for tribute; 
not a cent for defence.” Various projects had been offered. Some 
gentlemen were for putting down the whole army and navy; others 
were for a sort of a snail system, alarmed at the least apprehension 
of danger. Viewing the subject as he did, Mr. Mumford intreated 
that gentlemen would consent to protect commerce. The island of 
St. Domingo now possessed seventeen armed vessels. ‘They were 
gaining strength daily—and what was the situation of our southern 
borders? If our naval force was entirely withdrawn from the ocean, 
it was impossible for an army of militia to defend the mouth of the 
Chesapeake. He understood that two vessels were now building in 
Chesapeake Bay for St. Domingo. He knew that the Haytian agents 
had been in this country for the purpose of purchasin® vessels. 
Under all these circumstances was it wise and prudent to discharge 
the navy? He presumed the best course would be to put to sea 
what little navy we have to protect our own coasters ; for they would 
be necessary without any view to commerce in the l:uropean seas. 
Under every view, instead of laying up those vessels in service, Mr. 
M. said he hoped that gentlemen would consent to fit out every ves- 
sel in the ee etan of the United States and send them out to pro- 
tect American commerce. 
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_ A motion having been made by. Mr. Smilie to amend the bill so as to 
piece the Navy on the footing on which it stood in 1806— 

Dana‘said he was not for pausing with merely the 
former system ; he was also for guarding against the waste of pub- 
lic property and treasure. which had taken place in the naval esta- 
blishment.: He believed that for the number of fighting men afloat, 
the United States had been put to a much greater expense than was 
necessary.. He was not speaking, he said, of our having few brave 
men on the water, nor of the great sums given any where to those 
who give us their blood ; but the system o wan navy yards, he be- 


lieved, required a thorough reform. If he was to judge of the -ge- 


neral economy on board the frigates and smaller vessels from the 
little he had seen of them, he must set it down for certain that waste 
did not exist on board the vessels after they were fitted for the ser- 
vice and manned and officered. * As far as he had an opportunity to 
observe, he had marked a strong sense of subordination, and the 
practice of command at the same time sustained with gentleman-like 
propriety, without any unnecessary torture or rigour. In all this 
business, Mr. Dana said, where you employ warriors;. whether by 
land or water, that department called the staff, the agents, purveyors 
of supplies, &c. &c. is the branch of the service to which you must 


look for waste. On merely casting the eye along the decks of our 


vessels, the conduct of the officers and the manner in which the men 
behaved indicated a sort of conduct which appeared to him incom- 
patible with waste, laxity of discipline, or want of attention to duty. 

Generally speaking, the civil branch of the service was the reverse 
of this. Mr. D. adverted to the mode of equipping vessels, and rc- 
probated the scrambling, which he had understood often took place 
for equipments, as incompatible with methodical arrangement and 
correct distribution of supplies. It was wasteful and inconsistent 
with regular accountability. It was not the course pursued in the 
navy yards of other nations. The commander of a man of war in 
other countries was not permitted to go into a navy yard ; -he could 
not there claim to have every thing new on board his vessel. When 
every man was suffered to manage as he would, there was no security 
for the economical conduct of an establishment; for the more an- 
xious was each commander to have. his own vessel exclusively well 
equipt, the more would the public suffer. He was therefore for 
adopting some system of rigorous retrenchment ; what it should be 
he: did. not know. In the nature of the thing he was confident it 
could be done. Without it there must be much waste. At present, 
therefore, he was against striking out the frigates from the naval 
establishment. A reform in the expense was the great desideratum, 
not the abolition of the navy. 

Mr. D. said he would submit to the house one consideration: the 
appearance which the passage of such a bill would present to the 
world after the resolutions passed at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session. For his own part indeed he had deemed it useless to 
make declarations of national independence or to resolve against sub- 
mission ; but at the commencement of the. session a resolution. had 
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been passed respecting what had taken place between ine executive 
and the British minister; and then Congress had pledged themselves 
to call forth the whole force of the nation to stand by and support the 
president. He had supposed this unnecessary, improper and excep- 
tionable in some respects. But-at the same session, when the con- 
troversy was chiefly respecting maritime privileges, if they should not 
only reduce but sell the navy——what would the world say, when they 
had seen the beginning and end of the session? Would it be possi- 
ble that foreign powers could look up with any reverence to their 
acts? We shall (said he) be reduced to such a situation that even the 
apprehension of our hatred could not ensure respect from foreign go- 
vernments, if we suffer our conduct to be so completely at war with 
our own acts. In order to possess some appearance of respec- 
tability in the estimation of others the most expedient course would 
be to establish economy and provide for a less profuse distribution of 
the public money; to provide a system for reforming abuses in the 
expenditure of public monies, but to retain the public armed vessels, 
that we may be in a condition for effectual service whenever it is 
deemed expedient. By this course we may save more of property 
as well as character than by an abolition of the navy ; and if we save 
both it is better than to save the one and lose the other. 

In allusion to a remark of Mr. Mumford against the bill, Mr. D. 
said that in regard te what was formerly said respecting millions for 
defence and not a cent for tribute, that doctrine was a very good one, 
but it had no connection with crawling within ourselves in time of 
danger; with the terrapin policy ; with drawing in head and claws so 
that no part of the body should be exposed—and those who were for 
that course, (because really they had not provided any shell) could 
not very well appeal for their justification tothe doctrine of “ millions 
for defence and not a cent for tribute”—snd yet he believed that the 
gentleman from New York himself had voted for that system of ter- 
rapin defence. Although, said Mr: D. I was against that thing ; yet 
there were men, distinguished for talents and worth, and who are 
eminent in the councils of their country, who entertained sentiments 
widely different. This policy was borrowed from the colonial sys- 
tem; we*did not assume the spirit of a nation perhaps; we recol- 
lected what we had done before when we were colonies, and per- 
haps gentlemen thought the effortsof children might succeed when 
they had attained to manhood. It was a delusion; if gentle- 
men, however, now see through their error, their desire to correct it 
ought not to be condemned. 

Mr. Baeset was of opinion with Mr D. that reform rather than re- 
duction of the naval establishment ought to be their object. He was 
glad to find that when the navy was brought into view, other ideas 
than those of mere commerce began to be associated with it. Here- 
tofore it tiad only been advocated as a means for the protection of 
commerce. Mr. B. said he lived in a district which was sensible 
, alive to the benefits of a navy. The district which he represented 
had within it more water than Jand. It therefore became essential 
to the defence of his constituents thatthey should have a floating pro- 
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tection. . It was.impossible, in the nature of things, that they could 
be. defended but by a floating defence. . Surely there could be no 
gentleman. nthe house who was not sensible of the necessity of 
protection: It might be a favorite point in a monarchy to keep the 
country unprotected, and thus under the control of the government, 
but the motto of republics should be universal justice, equal rights 
and common. defence. He asked gentlemen to look at the magni- 
tude of the object of defending our sea coasts, which could not be 
less than three thousand miles in extent, and, taking into considera- 
tion the sides.of our navigable rivers, that extent would be doubled. 


If.gentlemen would but for a moment consider the immense. space 


which was.exposed, they would see all the importance of securing 
an. adequate defence. The house had been told, and certainly very 
truely, that there was a maritime force rising in our neighbourhood. 
‘The house had been told also, and told correctly too, that at least 
two large vessels were building in their_own waters for the use of 
that growing maritime power. At the very moment said Mr. B. that 
we know that the blacks of St. Domingo are building vessels, shall 
we dispose of our public armed vessels? Let me. ask who will buy 
them when put into the market. Who but Christophe and Petion? 


_Itis reduced to a certainty that if we put them now to the hammer, 


they must go into that direction. I ask gentlemen seriously to weigh 
that consideration. 

..The situation of our navy is at present sufficiently reduced. We 
have only five frigates in actual service. The Chesapeake, for want 
of repairs, is now in harbor. If gentleman are anxious that she 
should be laid up in ordinary I would accord in it; but I would pre- 
fer to have this subject entirely left to the discretion of the execu- 
tive. I know, sir, how apt a propesition of this sort is to be met by 
a suggestion of presidential confidence; but when we come to con- 
sider our particular situation ; that we are putting it into the power 
of the president not to add to the burthens of the people but to re- 
lieve them, that will be thought a sound argument to justify the 
course of leaving the whole matter to thé discretion of the president. 
The wisdom of the last and of the present Congress has kept in ser- 
vice five frigates. We cannot remain in session at all times; and 
we are at this moment extremely doubtful as to the aspect, our af- 
fairs will assume as to foreign nations. I would ask gentlemen if 
former experience does not warn us that if we have an accommoda- 
tion with one belligerent it will but lead to a wider breach with the 
other? But if this occurrence does not take place and every thing 
should turn out happily, my proposition would leave it in the power 
of the executive to secure the public against loss. The expense is 
not drawn upon us by the executive, but it is such as the wisdom of 
the national legislature has thought proper to incur. Therefore I 
think it fair to consider the subject in this way. As we are about to 


‘Separate, and as present appearances would not warrant our giving up 


any species of protection, we shall be justified in giving a discretion- 
ary power to the executive to put down such part of the naval esta- 
blishment as he may in future think it justifiable to part with. 
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I am not one of those who think the expense of the navy asufficient 
_ argument for disposing of it altogether, I have been asked, what has 
the navy done. I can answer for a large portion of my constituents, 
that it has kept them quiet in mind. Is it not important that the 
men who live on the sea-board should know that we have a force to 
repel attack? What sort of attack have we cause to expect? A 
serious invasion? Certainly not. The sort of attack which we ought 
to guard against is the predatory attack, made at a small expense, to 
our great injury. If we do away the naval system entirely, our whole 
sea-coast will be liable to be ravaged. A single frigate, a single pri- 
_ vateer, a single pirate might come into your waters and injure your 
citizens to a considerable amount. It has been mentioned, and I have 
seen an official intimation of it, that two or three vessels, in the shape 
of pirates, had stopped vessels at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
force now embodied on the ocean is not more than adequate to the 
security. of the nation against predatory warfare. I am willing, not- 
withstanding this, to leave it to the executive discretion to lessen the 
burthen. 
I regret much that at this period of the session we cannot go into 
an examination of the expenditures the gentleman from Connecticut 
complains of. I think it proper to observe that for one I shall be 
willing to receive his assistance in detecting abuses. I believe the 
gentleman at present at the head of the navy department has every 
disposition to correct them. But at the same time that is not suffi- 
cient for us. I do not Know of any unnecessary expenses, or I 
should bring them to public view. I do believe there is not that 
want of system which the gentleman scems to suppose. This much 
I know; that at all the navy yards are proper officers for distributing 
stores. There all the rigging, ropes, &c. kc. are kept apart ; and, 
salt far as a landsman, a lubber like myself, can judge, appear in great 
order. | 
_ In relation to the smailer vessels, it appears by the report of the 
secretary of the navy that they are in perfect repair. The expensc 
of ‘sailing them is the only expense. I cannot but again repeat, be- 
cause I think it of the last importance, that the security which these 
small vessels gives us greatly outweighs all the disadvantages of ex- 
pense. If we can lessen the expense, let us do it in the hope that 
at another session we shall] be able to find out where the evil exists. 
It is generally said, when this subject is under consideration, that we 
cannot attempt to cope with Great Britain. Because we cannot, are 
we to succumb to others’? To provide no protection against smaller 
powers? At this moment a master of an American merchant vessel 
is employed in the service of the emperor of China, a country pos- 
sessing the greatest population in the world, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the citizens of the emperor against some small pirates. Is 
there a fact can speak more strongly to us that, without some sort of 
naval defence, with such a sea-coast as we have (and let it be‘recol- 
lected, sir, that our sea coast is inuch greater in proportion to our 
population than the Chinese) we shall be at the mercy of the’ worst 
of the human race? 
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‘It. was asked what mighty good the navy has done. Let me ask 
the gentleman who asked that question, what mighty good our army 
has done by land? When-we consider the point of expense, let-us 
consider the evils of different sorts, Let meask gentlemen if the 
evils depicted to exist in Peru, wiere gold abounds, do not equal 
any thing they.can imagine to proceed from the want of money ? 
_ We must forget the evils that force produces in the necessity which 
exists for. having it. We cannot say, because some evil results from 
force, that we will not have it; for, if you have it not, others will. 
Qur own experience should teach us the necessity of it.. What was 
-~ effect-of our eloquent addresses, when colonies, placed at the 

foot of the British throne? They (the British) sent a fleet and army 
to Boston. They did not tell you power was right ; but they said it 
with. their fleet and army. Reason will tell us the same now; it is 
impossible to meet force but by force. The effects of naval force are 
well remembered. It is well recollected that in the revolution Corn- 
wallis marched from Charleston to Virginia. . When he got there, a 
French fleet was on the coast. The very moment the fleet advanced 
by water, Cornwallis surrendered. Here was evidence of the effect 
of naval force. And it is by its efficacy that we must balance the 
gréat objection of expense. I have heard it stated here how much 
more expense a sailor is than a soldier. If we look to the fact and 
contrast the efficiency of the two, we shall find that the superior ef- 
ficiency of the sailor greatly outweighs the additional expense. There 
is one fact, very strongly illustrative of this principle, drawn from 
British history. It is found, by the papers laid before parliament, 
that the present naval establishment costs seventeen millions annual- 
ly. The expense of the army is nearly the same, With seventeen 
millions of water force the navy of Great Britain makes her mistress 
of the ocean; with seventeen millions, the land force of Great Bri- 
tain is contemptible. As concerns ourselves, all the attack we can 
expect to receive is on the ocean or on the sea-coast, and we can by 
this fact see demonstrably that we can procure more protection for.a 
certain number of dollars expended on the water than we can from 
the same number of dollars expended onthe land. History shews 
that republics are always naval powers; and navies have preserved 
their existence. The history of England, instead of destroying this 
ument, is in favor of it; the celebrated exploits of the Dutch con- 
firm it. England, though a monarchy, is the freest in Europe, and 
all nations have enjoyed the greatest naval celebrity when they have 
been most free. A navy has no great general at the head of it, wield- 
ing an immense body of armed men. The commanders of ships 
haye a very different influence. The admiral himself cannot.act on 
the land. History does not shew an instance where an attack was 
made on the liberty of a nation from that quarter. I am therefore 
disposed to give my feeble aid to support an efficient force upon the 
water rather than upon the land; and I believe the Preneen peered 
ment is by no means beyond what ought to exist.. 
[The preceding remarks of Mr. Bageet were made prior to peg 
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of Mr. Randolph. The following is a sketch of Mr. B’s observations 
in teply to Mr. Randolph.|» 

Mr. Basset said that his colleague could not always adhere to the 
principle that it was his duty to ferret out every error. Error is the 
lot of human nature, ‘said Mr. B. and no one is infallible. Give a 
smalbauthority to day; and it will increase to an unexpected amount 
béfore to-morrow. I am authorised to state that such has been the 
case in the navy department; that under the late secretary of the 
navy large expenses had been incurred; and that before he left his 
office he commenced a reduction of them. Since the present se- 
cretaty (Mr. Hamilton) has been in office, the expenditares have been 
much reduced. In the navy yard at this place, for example, 2 per- 
manent reduction has been made in the expenses to the amount per- 
haps of 30 or 40 per cent. and a very considerable reduction also as 
to immediate disbursements. It is nevertheless our duty, after the 
suggestions that have been made, to commerce athorough investiga- 
tion, and I can only regret that the subject has been introduced to our 
attention at so late a period of the session. Instead of regretting 
what has been said; I am glad of it, and hope that an early period in 
the next Session an investigation will be made. Without any parti- 
cular direction of the house, the committee on the naval establish- 
ment thought it their-;duty to examine the whole establishment at 
the navy yard in this city. . All the good expected from doing so was 
to convince them that the eye of the government was upon them. I 
am proud to say that not only myself, but every gentleman of the 
committee with me, was much pleased with the appearance of things 
as they stood. It was not in our power to investigate minutiz. On 
visiting the establishment of the marine corps we saw every thing 
in order; we saw the armory establishment, wherein we discovered 
that arms which had been injured were usefully and handsomely rc- 
paired. As wellas we could discover by the eye, every thing was 
pleasing to my mind—and one innovation in discipline in the marinc 
corps gave me very great satisfaction, viz. the substitution of solitary 
confinement for personal chastisement. In the navy yard the ex- 
pense of which has been much complained of, we saw great piles of 
useful buildings. These were not constructed without cost. The pre- 
sent establishment there, in addition to store-houses, kc. consists of 
an extensive forgery, where all the iron work for the navy is dome, a 
lead foundery, a brass foundery, where articles are made out of worn 
out old metals, which otherwise would be of no use. I was desirous, 
both for my own information as well as that of the house to procure 
an account of the work done at the navy yard, to compare it with the 
expense—for that is the only way of fairly estimating the value of 
the establishment ; but the time allotted to us during this session is not 
sufficient to attain that object. 

Some facts I will also mention, which, thorgh not from an official 
source, are known to me as a matter of fact, viz. that the vessels now 
in service have been lately repaired in so complete a manner that 
they are worth more than when they were built. The President, the 
United States, the Chesapeake, Essex, John Adams, and others, 
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were repaired at the navy yard at this place, besides the Congress, 
now repairing. There have been several small vessels also built 
here. In short, I believe that since the establishment of the navy 
yard here, there has been but one vessel repaired any where but at 


‘this yard. The Constitution was repaired at Boston: When we 


come to get the accounts of the expenses of that ship’s repairs, and 
compare them with the expenses of repair at the navy yard in this 
city, we shall know how to appreciate that object. A full examina- 
tion of it would, I feel convinced, entirely reconcile us to the great 
amount apparently expended here. A remark made by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Dana) here applies with great force : 
that it was indispensably necessary to economy that there should be 
system and order; and how shall we accomplish that object but by 
regularly established navy yards? Can you have economy when ‘you 
go into market to bid for what you want? Can you expect system and 
order unless you pay for it? You cannot. -Money is well laid out, 
sr be done, with honesty and integrity, to pay for system and regu- 
I did not yet mention one particular fact on the subject of naval 
equipments, which I should have done, in the article of sail cloth, 
an immense difference in the expenditure of 1799 and 1809. 
The gentlemen acquainted with the prices at these times could in- 
form the committee that the difference in the prices of sai] duck is 
somewhere about 100 per cent. 
1 will mention another fact : that although the president has pow- 


er to employ 5000 seamen, he has employed but 2,700 men, who 
shave received bounties. Sound economy would authorise the retain- 


ing them a few months longer till we come here again in the fall, 
till we know whether it be proper to disband them or not. 

Although friendly to a naval force, I am not for keeping up any 
great naval force when there is no appearance of danger. At the 
present evil time, when every thing is uncertain, I am not for giving 
up one single atom of defence. If gentlemen will but cast their 
eyes along our sea-coast, and look at our unprotected waters, at the 
situation of my particular district, they would like me feel the neces- 
sity of some floating security; they would feel the value of that 
peace of mind necessarv to me and to my constituents. “With these 
observations I shall dismiss the — 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. 
SECRETARY CANNING AND THE 
HON. DAVID ERSKINE. 


Despatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, to the Hon. David Ers- 
Kine, dated Foreign Office, Jan. 
23, 1809. 


stR— 


Your despatches from No. 46 
to 49, both inclusive, have been 
received, and laid before the king. 
The most serious attention of his 
mayjesty’s government has been 
directed to the important matter 
treated in those despatches; and 
especially to those confidential 
communications which you re- 
present yourself to have received 
from different individuals of in- 
fluence in the American govern- 


ment, respecting the political re- 
lations of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

It must be confessed, that 
the conciliatory disposition which 
these individuals describe to you 
as existing on the part of the A- 
merican administration, does not 
appear either in the acts of the 
government, or in the debates of 
Congress. But the intimations 
which have been given to you of 
the difference between the perso- 
nal sentiments of Mr. Jefferson 
and those of his probable succes- 
sor in the presidency, with res- 
pect to this country and the hopes 
which you have been led to enter- 
tain, that the beginning of the new 
presidency may be favorable to a 
change of policy in America, if 
opportunity and encouragement 
for such a change shall be affor- 
ded by this country, have induced 
his majesty’s government to rée- 
view and consider the most im- 
portant points of disagreement 
between the two governments ; 
and I have received his majesty’s 
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4 AMERICAN 
command te send you such in- 
structions on those subjects, as 
must, if the government of the 
United States be seriously dispo- 
sed to accommodation, lead to 
their immediate and satisfactory 
adjustment. 

The first of these points is the 
affair ofthe Chesapeake. Nothing 
prevented an amicable conclusion 


of this discussion by Mr. Rose 


except the refusal of the Ameri- 
can government to withdraw the 
proclamation issued on the 2d Ju- 
ly, 1807, by which the ships of 
war of Great Britain were inter- 
dicted from the harbours of the 
United States, while those of 
France continued to be allowed 
a free resort to them. 

_ Theconstruction given by Mr. 
Madison to the resolution of the 
committee, to whom the consi- 
deration of the foreign relations 
of the United States was referred 
at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, undoubtedly 
goes a considerable way to re- 
move the objectiun to which the 
proclamation was liable. 

Of the exclusion of the ships 
of war of both belligerents from 
the ports of a neutral state, nei- 
ther belligerent has a right to 
complain. The partiality of that 
regulation alone gave to it a cha- 
racter of hostility. 

If, therefore, the ships of war 
of France shail in point of fact 
have been excluded from the ports 
of the United States, and such 
ships of that description as were 
in those ports at the time of pas- 
sing the resolution, shall have 
been warned to depart, his majes- 

would no longer insist upon 
the formal recal of that procla- 
mation as a preliminary to the 
adjustment of the difference ari- 
aing from the affeir of the Chesa- 
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peake. It is still necessary, how- 
ever, either that the proclamation 
should be withdrawn, or its ope- 
ration formally declared to be at 
an end ; but it will be sufficient if 
that withdrawal or declaration is 
recorded (according to the ar- 
rangement which Mr. Madison 
professed himself ready to adopt) 
in the same instrument, or at the 
same time, with the terms of re- 
paration which his majesty is now 
willing to offer. 

The terms of reparation which 
Mr. Rose was authorised to pro- 
pose, Were in substance ; 

Ist. A formal disovowal by his 
majesty of the act of admiral 
Berkeley: 

2dly. The restoration of the 
men forcibly taken from on board 
the Chesapeake, reserving to his 
majesty the right of claiming in 
a regular way from the American 
government the discharge of such 
of them as might prove upon in- 
vestigation to be either natural- 
born subjects of his majesty, or 
deserters from his majesty’s ser- 
vice : 

Sdly. A pecuniary provision 
suitable to their respective situa- 
tions in life, for the widows or 
orphans of such men (not being 
natural-born subjects of his ma- 
jesty, nor deserters from his ma- 
Jesty’s service) as may have been 
unfortunately killed on board the 
Chesapeake. 

In return for these concessions, 
his majesty required:—Ist. A 
disavowa!, on the part of the A- 
merican governmentof the deten- 
tion by commodore Barron of de- 
serters from his majesty’s ser- 
vice. Of his denial of his ha- 
ving such persons on board of the 
ship under his command, and his 
refusal to deliver them up on de- 
mand t—»2dly, A like disavowal of 
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the outrages .committed on the 
persons or property of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects at Norfolk, or 
elsewhere, in consequence of this 
affair : an engagement was also to 
be required, that the American 
government should not in future 
countenance any of its agents, ci- 
vil or military, in encouraging 
desertion from his majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

This last point being according 
to the statement in your No. 47, 
to be provided for by a special 
act of Congress, it is not necessa- 
ry to obtain any specific engage- 
ment or declaration respecting 
it; and as it is above all things de- 
sirable to simplify as much as 
possible the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement which has been so 
long pending ; as a recurrence to 
the details of the affair of the 
Chesapeake, of the causes which 
led to it, and of the discussions 
immediately arising out of it, 
might lead to complicated and 
fruitless controversy, his majesty, 
on his part would be contented at 
present to wave any demand for 
retrospective disavowals on the 
part of the government of the 
United States, that government 
being, on the other hand, conten- 
ted to receive back the men for- 
cibly taken out of the Chesapeake 
as the single and sufficient act of 
reparation. 

To which, however his majes- 
ty would still be willing to add 
the provision for the widows and 
orphans of men killed in the ac- 
tion, but as an act of his majes- 
ty’s spontaneous generosity. ‘This 
arrangement, I have every rea- 
son to believe, both from what 
Mr. Pinkney has stated to me, 
and what Mr. Rose reports of 
Mr. Madison’s unofficial conver- 
sations, wonld be satisfactory to 


the American government upon 
this subject—Whether this ar- 
rangement shall be settled by a 
formal conversation, or by the ex- 
change of ministerial notes dated 
the same day, and reciprocally de- 
livered at the same time, is left to 
the decision of yourself and of the 
American minister. 

I have only to add (though I . 
see no ground to apprehend that 
such a demand is likely to be 
brought forward) that you are 
steadily and peremptorily to re- 
fuse any demand for any mark of 
his Majesty’s displeasure to ad- 
miral Berkeley, than that which 
was in the first instance manifes- 
ted, by that officer’s immediate 
recal. 

You are to open the subject of 
the Chesapeake separately and 
distinctly. ‘The manner in which 
the proposals for the adjustment 
of that difference may be receiv- 
ed will be the best test of the ge- 
neral disposition of the American 
government, and will naturally 
indicate the course to be pursued 
in respect to the further instruc- 
tions which I shall proceed to 
communicate to you in another 
despatch. 

I am, &e. 


GEORGE CANNING, 


Despatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning to the Hon, David M. Ers- 
kine, dated, foreign Office, Jan. 
23, 1809. 


If there really exists in those 
individuals, who are to have a lea- 
ding share in the new adminis- 
tration of the United States thar 
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disposition to come toa complete 
and cordial understanding with 


Great Britain, of which you have 


received from them such posi- 
tive assurances ; In meeting that 
disposition it would be useless 
and unprofitable to recur to a re- 
capitulation of the causes from 
which the differences between 
the two countries have arisen, or 
of the agreements already so of- 
ten repeated in support of that 
system of retaliation to which his 
majesty has. unwillingly had re- 
course. 

That system his majesty must 
unquestionably continue to main- 
tain, unless the object of it can be 
otherwise accomplished. 

But after a profession on the 
part of somany leading members 
of the government of the United 
States, of a sincere desire to con- 
tribute to that object in a manner 
which would render the continu- 
ance of the system adopted by 
the British government unneces- 
sary, it is thought right that a fair 
opportunity should be afforded to 
the American government to ex- 
plain its meaning, and to give 
proof of its sincerity. 

The extension of the interdic- 
tion of the American harbours to 
the ships of war of France as well 
as of Great Britain, is, as stated 
in my other despatch, an accepta- 
ble symptom of impartiality to- 
wards the belligerents; the first 
that has been publicly manifested 
by the American government. 
‘he like extension of the non- 
importation act to the other bel- 
ligerents is equally proper in this 
view. These measures remove 
those preliminary objections 
which must otherwise have pre- 
cluded any useful or amicable 
discussion. In this state of things 
it is possible for Great Britam 


to entertain propositions which, 
while such manifested partiality 
was shewn to her enemies, were 
not consistent either with her 
dignity or her interests. 

From the report of your con- 
versations with Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Gallatin and Mr. Smith, it ap- 


pears, 


ist. That the American gov- 
ernment is prepared, in the event 
of his majesty’s consenting to 
withdraw the orders in council of 
January and November 1807, to 
withdraw contemporsneously on 
its part the interdiction of its har- 
bours to ships of war, and all non- 
intercourse and non-importation 
acts, so far as respects Great Bri- 
tain, leaving tnaem in force with 
respect to France, and the pow- 
ers which adopt or act under her 
decrees : 

2dly. What is of the utmost 
importance as precluding a new 
source of misunderstanding which 
might arise after the adjustment 
of the other questions, that Ame- 
rica is willing to renounce, dur- 
ing the present war, the preten- 
sion of carrying on in time of war, 
all trade with the enemies colo- 
nies, from which she was exclu- 
ded during peace : 

sdly. Great Britain, for the 
purpose of securing the opera- 
tion of the embargo, and of the 
bona fide intention of America, to 
prevent her citizens from trading 
with France, and the powers ad- 
opting and acting under the 
French decrees, is to be consi- 
dered as being at liberty to. cap- 
ture all such American vessels 
as may be found attempting to 
trade with the ports of any of 
those powers, without which se- 
curity for the observance of the 
embargo, the raising it nominally 
with respect to Great Britain a- 
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lone, would in fact raise it with 
respect to all the world. 

On these conditions his majes- 
ty would consent to withdraw the 
orders in council of January and 
November 1807, so far as res- 
pects America. 

As the first and second of these 
conditions are the suggestions of 
the persons in euthority in Ame- 
rica, to you, andas Mr. Pinkney 
has recently (but for the first 
time) expressed to me his opinion 
that there will be no indisposition 
on the part of his government to 
the enforcement by the naval 
power of Great Britain, of the re- 
gulations of America with respect 
to France, and the countries to 
which those regulations continue 
to apply, but that his government 
was itself aware that, without such 
enforcement, those regulations 
must be altogether nugatory, I 
flatter myself that there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining a distinct 
and official recognition cf these 
conditions from the American go- 
vernment. 

For this purpose you are at li- 
berty to communicate this des- 
patch, in extenso, to the American 
secretary of state. 

Upon receiving through you, 
on the part of the American go- 
vernament, a distinct and official 
recognition of the three above- 
mentioned conditions, his majes- 
ty will lose no time in sending to 
America a minister fully empow- 
ered to consign them to a formal 
and regular treaty. — 

As, however, it is possible that 
the delay which must intervene 
before the actual conclusion of a 
treaty, may appear to the Ame- 
rican government to deprive this 
arrangement of part of its bene- 
fits, I am to authorise you, if the 
American government shou!d be 


desirous of acting upon the agree- 
ment before it is reduced to are- 
gular form either by the imme- 
diate repeal of the embargo, and 
the other acts in question, or by 
engaging to repeal them on a 
particular day, to assure the Am- 
erican government of his majes- 
ty’s readiness to meet such a dis- 
position in the manner best cal- 
culated to give it immediate ef- 
fect. | 
Upon the receipt here of an 
official note, containing an en- 
gagement for the adoption, by 
the American government, of the 
three conditions above specified, 
his majesty will be prepared on 
the faith of such engagements, 
either immediately (if the repeal 
shall have been immediate in A- 
merica) or on any day specified 
by the American government for 
that repeal, reciprocally to recal 
the orders of council, without 
waiting for the conclusion of a 
treaty. 

And you are authorised in the 
circumstances herein described, 
to take such reciprocal engage- 
ment on his majesty’s behalf. 


I am, &c. 


GEORGE CANNING. 


Desjiatchfrom Mr. Secretary Can- 
ming, to the Honorabie David 
Tirskine, dated Foretgn office, 
Muay 22, 1809. 


Your despatches, Nos. 19 and 
20 of the 19th and 20th of April 
have been received here this day, 
and: laid before the king. 

I have lost no time in receiving 
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his majesty’s commands to signi- 
fy to you his majesty’s sentiments, 
on the manner in which you have 
executed the instructions convey- 
ed to you in my despatches by 
Mr. Oakley. 

It is much to be regretted, that 
in the execution of instructions 
upon the points of so much deli- 
cacy and importance, you should 
have thought yourself authorised 
to depart so widely, not only from 
their letter but from their spirit. 

With respect to the instruc- 
tions relating to the Chesapeake, 
which form the subject of my 
despatch, No. 1, I have to remark, 
first the total omission by you of 
a preliminary of the most mate- 
rial importance. 2dly, a depar- 
ture from the terms of your in- 
structions in the manner of con- 
ducting the negociation ; and 3dly, 
the admission by you, and so far 
as appears, without remonstrance 
or observation of a note contain- 
ing expressions offensive to his 
majesty’s dignity, such as no mi- 
nister of his majesty ought to 
have submitted to receive, and 
to transmit to his government. 

Ist. It is distinctly stated by 
me, as the condition of his majes- 
ty’s “no longer insisting upon 
the recal of the proclamation of 
July 1807, as a preliminary to 
the adjustment of the difference 
asising from the affair of the Che- 


sapeake,” “ that the ships of war 


of France shall, in point of fact, 
have been excluded from the ports 
of the United States, and such 
ships of that description as were 
in those ports, shall have been 
warned to depart.” 

Of this condition you appear to 
have taken no notice whatever. 
The non-intercourse bill operated 
only to the prospective exclu- 
sion; but as to the warning to be 


given to any ships of war of 
France (if any such there were) 
in the ports of the United States, 
It no where appears that even a 
question was put by you on this 
subject, much less that you re- 
ceived any satisfactory assurance 
upon it. 

2dly. But if this preliminary 
condition has been fulfilled, your 
instructions proceeded to state, 
that even then, “it would still be 
necessary, that either the procla- 
mation should be withdrawn or 
its operation formally declared to 
be at an end,” “ though it would 
be sufficient that such withdrawal 
or declaration should be recorded 
in the same instrument, or at the 
same time with the terms of re- 
paration.” 

So far from this indispensable 
condition having been obtained by 
you, Mr. Smith, in the answer 
returned by him to your note, 
studiously avoids any thing like a 
recognition of the principle on 
which alone the demand of the 
former recal of the proclamation 
was to be waved; neither is the 
proclamation itself withdrawn nor 
its operation declared to be at an 
end. 

The obvious consequence of 
this omission is, that if the non- 
intercourse act, which is a tem- 
porary act, were tobe suffered to 
expire, the proclamation might 
revive, andthe ineanality between 
the two belligerents be thereby 
restored. 

It was obviously your duty, be- 
fore you committed his majesty’s 
name by a written offer of repa- 
ration, to ascertain in what man- 
ner that offer would be received, 
and answered ; and if you found 
that the express condition either 
of the withdrawing the proclama- 
tion, or declaring its operation to 
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be at an end, would not be com- 
plied with, to abstain from pro- 
ceeding one single step in the 
negotiation until you had refer- 
red home for further instruc- 
tions. 

That part of your instructions, 
which directed that this arrange- 
ment, if not made the subject of 
consideration, should be settled 
by the exchange of ministerial 
notes dated on the same day, 
and reciprocally delivered at the 
same time, was expressly in- 
tended to guard against the 
possibility of your committing 
yourself by a written proposal, in 
the uncertainty of what might be 
the nature of the answer to be re- 
turned to it. 

His majesty will not suppose 
it that Mr. Smith’s intended an- 
swer can have been communica- 
ted to you previously, and have 
obtained your approbation. 

In the proposal for restoring 
the men taken from on board the 
Chesapeake, it was not intended 
that the condition of his majesty’s 
right to reclaim them in a regu- 
lar way from the American go- 
vernment, if either natural-born 
subjects of his majesty, or deser- 
ters from his majesty’s service, 
should have been omitted. I! 
dwell, however the less on this 
point, as his majesty’s right, in 
this respect, is founded on public 
law, and does not require to be 
fortified by the recognition of any 
other government. 

But I cannot forbear observing 
with regret that the bounty of his 
majesty; in the intended provision 
for the relations of the men killed 
on board of the Chesapeake, is 
not only stated by you without a 
similar restriction, but is brought 
forward at once as a part of the 
reparation originally offered ; and 

VOL. VII. 


thts converted by you from an act 
of spontaneous generosity, into 
one of positive obligation. 

3dly, In addition to the sub- 
stance of Mr. Smith’s note, which 
TI have already mentioned, it re- 
mains for me to notice the ex- 
pressions so full of disrespect to 
his majesty, with which that note 
concludes. And I am to signify 
to you the displeasure which his 
majesty feels, that any minister 
of his majesty should have shewn 
himself so far insensible of what 
is due to the dignity of his sove- 
reign, as to have been contented 
to receive and transmit, to be 
laid before his majesty, a note in 
which such expressions were con- 
tained.* 


I am, &c. 


GEORGE CANNING 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. 
SECRETARY CANNING AND THE 
HONORABLE D. ERSKINE. 


Despatch from the Honorable Da- 
vid Erskine to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, dated Washington, Au- 
gust 3, 1809. 


sIR— 
I have the honor to acknow- 


ledge the receipt of your des- 
patches, No. 10, 11, 12, of the 


* The following is the offensive pas- 
sage in Mr. Smith’s letter to which 
Mr. Canning siludes : 

“I have it in express charge from 
the president to state, that, while he 
forbears to insist on a further punish- 
ment of the offending officer, (adnt- 
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22d, 235d, and S@th of May, ori- 
ginal and duplicates, the former 
brought in his majesty’s packet 
Windsor Castle, which arrived at 
New-York on the 25th ult. and 
the latter, which were delivered 
to me yesterday by’ licut. Grego- 
ry commanding his majesty’s gun 
brig Contest, which arrived im 
Hampton roads, in the bay of 
Chesapeake, on the 29th ult. 

I lost no time in complying 
with your instructions contained 
in your No. 13, to deliver a copy 
of his majesty’s order in council of 
the 24th of May last, to the se- 
cretary of state of this govern- 
ment, which I accordingly sent 
to Mr. Robert Smith in a written 
note, of which the enclosed is a 
copy. In obedience to your com- 
mands, I also used all the means 
in my power to make the above- 
mentioned order publicly known 
throughout the United States. 

It is with the deepest regret 
that I find from your despatches 
Nos. 10 and 11, of the 22d and 
23d May, that his majesty has 
disapproved of the manner in 
which I executed the instructions 
which you sent me by Mr. Oak- 
ley, and has been compelled to 
disavow the provisional agree- 
ment which I had lately entered 
into with this government, under 
the persuasion that it would have 
met with his majesty’s approba- 
tion. - 

The duty and bigh respect 
which I owe to his majesty, would 


ral Berkeley) he is not the less sensi- 
ble of the justice and utility of such an 
example, nor the less persuaded that 
it would best comport with what is 
due from his Britannic majesty to his 


own honor. 


Ihave, &e. 
SMITH.” 


REGISTER. 


restrain me from making any 
reply to the animadversions upon 
my conduct which you have con- 
veyed to me by his majesty’s com- 
mand, but I consider that it is in- 
cumbent on me to offer some ob- 
‘servations upon certain points of 
my negotiation, which appear to 
have been misunderstood, in con- 
sequence I suppose of my having 
given them an insufficient or im- 
perfect explanation. It is stated 
by you in your No. 10, of the 22d 
of May, that with respect to the 
instructions relating to the Che- 
sapeake, which formed the sub- 
ject of your despatch, No. 1, of 
the 23d of January last, I had o- 
mitted a preliminary of the most 
material importance, as the con- 
dition of “ his majesty’s no long- 
er insisting upon the recal of the 
proclamation of 1807, as a preli- 
minary to the adjustment of the 
difference arising from the affair 
of the Chesapeake, and the ships 
of war shall, in point of fact, have 


been excluded from the ports oi 


the United States, and such ships 
of that description as were in those 
ports shall have been warned to 
depart.” 

Of this condition you observe, 
that I appear to have taken no no- 
tice whatever; you add also that 
the non-intercourse bill operated 
to the prospective exclusion. 

I beg leave to refer you to the 
first section of the non-intercourse 
law, which you will find excludes 
the ships of war, from the passing 
of that act on the first of March ; 
the prohibition therefore, was not 
prospective but immediate, ‘and 
in fact had been in operation six 
weeks before I commenced the 
negotiation. 

Upon the subject of the warn- 
ing which should be given to any 
Trench ships in the ports of the 
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United States, the secretary of 
state, Mr. Robert Smith, inform- 
ed me, that there were no French 
ships at present within the waters 
of the United States, and that it 
was to be frresumed, that the go- 
vernment would cause their laws 
to be executed ; in the propriety 
and justice of which sentiment, I 
fully acquiesced. 

The preliminary condition a- 
bove mentioned was, therefore, I 
conceive, fulfilled. 

Your next objection states, that 
the proclamation of the president 
of July 1807, isneither withdrawn, 
nor its operation declared to be at 
an end. 

On explanation of this point, I 
beg leave to remark, that the non- 
intercourse law abrogated even 
the act upon which the president’s 
proclamation was founded by the 
words at the end of the 3d sec- 
tion of that act, inserted by the 
Congress for that purpose, which 
circumstance I communicated to 
you in my No. 18, of the 17th of 
March, and again in my No. 19 
of the 13th of April, in which I 
mentioned that the secretary of 
state declared to me, that the 
proclamation was merged in the 
non-intercourse. I believe I o- 
mitted in my No. 19 to inform 
you, that Mr. Smith added, that 
it was impossible to issue a pro- 
clamation to recal an edict, which 
was already revoked, and could 
not be revived. 

The third objection taken by 
you is upon a point of so delicate 
a nature, that I proceed to an ex- 
planation of it with the greatest 
caution and deference. 

Permit me, sir, to request that 
you will lay before his majesty 
my most earnest assurances, that 


I would not have allowed any 
expressions which I thought dis- 
respectful towards his majesty to 
have remained unanswered in any 
note I may have received. 

It would be an inexcusable pre- 
sumption in me to attempt to put 
a different construction on the 
expression contained in the latter 
part of Mr. Smith’s first letter to 
me, or to view the meaning of 
the words ina different light from 
that which you have been pleased 
to inform me his majesty has 
done, but I think it my duty to 
declare, that I do not believe any 
intention whatever existed in the 
mind of the president of the Uni- 
ted States, to convey a disres- 
pectful meaning towards his ma- 
jesty by those expressions. 

Upon my being informed by 
the secretary of state, that the 
president would agree to wave 
any demand of further punish- 
ment of the British officer who 
had caused an attack to be made 
on the United States frigate Che- 
sapeake, but that it would be im- 
possible to refrain from expres- 
sing an opinion that he deserved 
it, I used all my endeavours to 
persuade this government to give 
up such an insinuation, not from 
any idea that I entertained of its 
being disrespectful to his majes- 
ty but as it might seem less con- 
ciliatory than the disposition of 
the president had been represen- 
ted to me, and of the sincerity of 
which I was fully persuaded. 

After I had received Mr. 
Smith’s note I deliberated upon 
the propriety of meking any ob- 
servations in answer to those ex- 
pressions, but I was induced to 
forbear from sending any reply 
by consideration of the policy and 
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propriety of not blending irrita- 
ting discussion with amicable ad- 
justment. 

It appeared to me that if any 
indecorum could justly be attri- 
buted to the expression in the of- 
ficial note of this government, 
the censure due would fall upon 
them, and that the public opinion 
would condemn their bad taste or 
want of propriety, in coldly and 
ungraciously giving up what they 
considered as a right, but which 
they are not in a condition to en- 
force.. 

The feelings of his majesty 
mpon that point are a sufficient 
proof that I have formed an er- 
roneous judgment respecting it, 
and I have to lament not only that 
any act or omission on my part 
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the secretary of state informed 
me, that it would be highly satis- 
factory if the offer was expressed 
in general terms, although the 
government never meant to ac- 
cept the provision tendered, but 
would acknowledge the liberality 
of his majesty, when they might 
hereafter decline to avail them- 
selves of it, but that if it was put 
upon the footing of spontaneous 
generosity, it would not be at all 
acceptable to the United States. 
With sentiments of the high- 
est respect, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient humble 
servant, 


D. M. ERSKJNE. 


should have incurred his majes- 


Ki ty’s displeasure, but that it should _ 
da have been the cause (though un- 

ait intentionally) of conveying any (No. 4.) 


expression personally disagree- 


able or even apparently disres- 
pectful to the sovereign of my 
country. 

I have omitted to mention one 
circumstance which is, that the 
reason why I did not put in a 
claim on the part of his majesty 
to recover from the American 
government, deserters from his 
majesty’s service was, that they 
had always declared themselves 
willing to be guided by the laws 
of nations upon that subject. 

My motives for deviating from 
the precise line of my instruc- 
tions relative to the bounty inten- 
ded by his majesty for the rela- 
tions of the killed and wounded 
on bo.rd of the Chesapeake, will, 
i hope, upon explanation, be 
found to be satisfactory. 

When F mentioned his majes- 
iy’s liberal views upon that point, 


Despaich from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning to the Honorable David 
Erskine, dated Foreign office, 
Jan. 23, 1809. 


stR— 


In your despatch, No. 47,among 
the other important suggesti- 
ons which you state yourself ta 
have received from Mr. Gallatin, 
is one, the purport of which is, 
that supposing all the existing 
differences between the two coun- 
tries to be done away, the system 
of their commercial intercourse 
might be better regulated by.the 
short and simple agreement, ei- 
ther to admit each others’ pro- 
ductions on equa! and reciprocal 
duties, or reciprocally to place 
each other on the footing of the 
most fayoured nation, than by any 
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ether minute and complicated 
provisions. 

The sentiments on which this 
suggestion appears to be founded 
are so much in unison with those 
entertained here, that I am to di- 
rect you, in the event of the sub- 
jects mentioned in my despatches 
being put in a train of adjustment, 
to endeavour to obtain from the 
American government some more 
precise and authentic exposition 
of their view upon this subject, 
if possible, at the same time with 
their answers upon the subject of 
those other despatches. 

It will not, however, be desi- 
rable that those answers should 
be delayed for this purpose. 

But you are authorised to as- 
sure the American government 
of the readiness with which we 
shall be prepared to enter into 
the amicable discussion of the 
commercial relations of the two 
countries, on the basis of the lat- 
ter of the two principles propo- 
sed by Mr. Gallatin, whenever 
those obstacles, which stood in 
the way of the renewal of their 
intercourse, shall have been hap- 
pily removed. 

In this case, as in respect to 
the subject of my other despatch- 
es, you will see that the sincerity 
of the good disposition professed 
by the persons composing the 
new administration is the point 
the most important in the view of 
the British government. 

If such a disposition really 
exists all difficulties will (as Mr. 
Gallatin has expressed himself) 
be easily smoothed away. 

If unfortunately this hope 
should be disappointed, Great 
Britain has only to continue the 
system of self defence and reta- 
hation upon her enemies, to 
which she has been compelled to 


have recourse with the consci- 
ousness of having eagerly seized 
the first opportunity that appear- 
ed to be offered to her, of ob- 
taining, through an amicable ar- 
rangement with America, the ob- 
ject for which the system was es- 
tablished. 
Iam, &e. 


GEORGE CANNING. 


(No. 2) 


No. 12.Desfratch from the Ho- 
norable David Erskine to Mr. 
Secretary Canning, dated Wash- 
ington, April 20, 1809. 


sIrR-—— 


As the instructions contained 
in your despatches, Nos l,and 2, 
directed me to regulate my con- 
duct in making propositions on 
the part of his majesty to this go- 
vernment, according to the gene- 
ral disposition which might be 
shewn by them to come to 
a complete and cordial under- 
standing with Great Britain. I 
accordingly used all my efforts to 
discover whether the professions 
of such a disposition which had 
been so often repeated to me un- 
officially, and lately in the most 
formal manner, were sincere. 
The result of the former commu- 
nication persuaded me, that the 
sentiments of this government 
had been truly represented to me, 
and I was confirmed in that opi- 
nion by the favourable reception 
of the reparation tendered by his 
majesty for the affair of the Che- 
sapeake ; the details of which I 
have given in my preceding num- 


ber. 
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With this conviction upon my 
mind, I examined with the great- 
est attention, the tenor of your in- 
structions, contained in your des- 
patch No. !, and particularly the 
three conditions upon which his 
majesty was willing to withdraw 
the orders in council of January 
and November, 1809, as respects 
the United States. 

The first of them I considered 
‘would be of course officially re- 
cognised by the American gov- 
ernment, since the 14th section 
of the act of Congress, usually 
termed the non-intercourse act 
provided for such a contingent 
proposition. 

‘The second condition named 
by you, I knew would be acqui- 
esced in: not only from the de- 
claration, which had been made 
to me by most of the members of 
this government, but from the 
universal opinion of the members 
of weight and influence of both 
houses of Congress, that the prin- 
ciples and object sought to be es- 
tablished by that rule were equi- 
table, and would ever be insisted 
upon by Great Britain. 

I foresaw, however, that a diffi- 
culty must arise in obtaining a 
formal recognition on that point 
without any reference to other 
commercial arrangements, which 
would form the basis of a regular 
treaty. 

The third condition, it was ob- 
vious, could not be objected to, 
because an American owner of a 
vessel, captured by a British 
cruizer, on account of its destina- 
tion to France, or to any other 
country with which an intercourse 
was prohibited by the laws of the 
United States, could not complain 
to this government of such seiz- 
ure, as the only answer would 


be, that the enterprize being il- 
legal, he had no claim to redress. 

Upon my submitting the three 
conditions to the consideration of 
the secretary of state, he made 
the answer to the first which I 
had anticipated, namely, that the 
president would of course assent 
to it, and in pursuance of the 
power vested in him by the Con- 
gress, would issue a proclamation 
for that purpose, to take effect on 
the same day that the orders in 
council should cease to operate 
as respects the United States. 

With regard to the second, he 
said, although he was persuaded 
that no difficulty would arise in 
the adjustmentof that point, con- 
formably to the views of his ma- 
jesty’s government, when the va- 
rious articles of a commercial 
treaty should be brought under 
discussion, yet it was impossible 
for the American government to 
give an official recognition of that 
principle as a previous step, be- 
cause there was no commerce of 
any kind, at present, permitted 
by the laws of the United States, 
to be carried on with France or 
her dependencies; and that the 
question therefore must necessa- 
rily belong to another state of 
things, or remain to be adjusted 
by treaty. 

The third condition, Mr. Smith 
observed appeared to him to re- 
quire no recognition, since it was 
evident that the interference of 
the government of the United 
States could never be recognised 
by any of its citizens for redress 
for an injury sustained in conse- 
quence of a direct breach of the 
laws; and that inthe event of any 
such appeal being made, the only 
answer given would be, that the 
government would immediately 
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order the bonds of the petitioner 
to be put in execution against 
him for a violation of the laws. 
He stated, however, that the 
circumstance of the government 


of the United States stipulating 


that Great Britain should be al- 
lowed to execute their laws 
would be degrading, and attend- 
ed with ne advantages to the lat- 
ter. 

Under these circumstances, it 
became my duty to consider whe- 
ther the spirit of your instruc- 
tions would be accomplished by 
my obtaining an official recogni- 
tion on the part of this govern- 
ment of the first condition, and 
an understanding respecting the 
two others, in conformity with 
the views of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, though not given in a formal 
manner, (for reasons before de- 
tailed) or whether it was incum- 
bent on me to forbear from mak- 
ing any proposition, as I could not 
obtain a compliance with the 
exact letter of your instructions. 

Various considerations of great 
weight urged me to endeavour 
to bring about an adjustment of 
the differences between the two 
countries, upon the points entrus- 
ted to my discretion, as far as it 
was possible, without departing 
from the orders I have received. 

The strongest inducement was 
derived from communications 
which I had lately received from 
Mr. Smith, of the dissatisfaction 
of the French minister here with 
the non-intercourse act, the par- 
ticulars of which I have given in 
my No. 17, also from the general 
aspect of the relations of this 
country with Great Britain and 
France, as detailed in my No. 
17 and 18, and in some previous 
despatches. 


The circumstance of the Con- 
gress being about to assemble ve- 
ry shortly, was another reason for 
wishing to have an amicable ar- 
rangement concluded, since the 
majority of both houseshad pledg- 
ed themselves to a resistance of 
the restriction upon neutral com- 
merce, if it could be pointed a- 
gainst either of the two great bel- 
ligerent powers separately, and 
that it was only on account of the 
impossibility of any successful 
effort being made, that they were 
prevented from asserting their 
rights against both during the 
last session. 

As this government thought 
that any longer delay in the time 
for the renewal of the intercourse 
between Great Britain and the 
United States would deprive such 
an arrangement of many of its 
mutual advantages, and as i fully 
agreed in that opinion, a day cer- 
tain (the 10th of June next) was 
accordingly fixed upon. 

The notes which passed be- 
tween the secretary of state and 
myself, and which I have now the 
honour to inclose (marked A, B, 
C, D) will explain the course pur- 
sued in the arrangement that was 
conciuded. 

Should his majesty’s govern- 
ment consider that I have excced- 
ed the limits of my instructions in 
the engagement | have made on 
his majesty’s behalf, | am aware 
that no advantages which might 
be derived from it to Great Bri- 
tain could justify my conduct. _ 

I therefore rest my vindication 
upon the reasons detailed in the 
foregoing part of this despatch, 
for believing that I have adhered 
to the spirit, and, as far as I 
could, to the letter of my orders: 
but I place my chief reliance on 
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the well) known liberality of his 
majesty in appreciating the con- 
duct of his servants. 

I will only beg leave to remark, 
that the agreement has been con- 
eluded in the persuasion that an 
amicable understanding would be 
settled by the special mission, and 
with a view to promote so desira- 
ble an object. 

Should unexpected difficulties 
occur in forming a treaty, or 
should his majesty’s envoy extra- 
ordinary find reasons to doubt the 
friendly disposition of the United 
States, it will then rest with his 
majesty to take such measures as 
may be deemed proper, accord- 
ing to the actual state of things. 

In the mean time no injury 
can be derived, I conceive, from 
that conditional agreement. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
D. M. ERSKINE. 


Extract of a letter from Wm. Pink- 
ney, esg. to R. Smith, esq. Se- 
cretary of State, dated London, 
March 21, 1810. 


“ On the 27th of November 
Mr. Brownell delivered to me 
your letters of the lth, 14th and 
23d of the preceding month, and 
on the Saturday following I had 
a conference with the marquis 
Wellesley, in the course of which 
I explained to him fully the 
grounds upon which I was in- 
structed to request Mr. Jackson’s 
immediate recal, and upon which 
the official intercourse between 
that minister and the American 
government had been suspend- 
ed. 


Lord Wellesley’s reception of 
what I said to him was frank and 
friendly ; and I left him with a 
persuasion that we should have 
no cause to be dissatisfied with 
the final course of his govern- 
ment on the subjects of our con- 
ference. 

We agreed in opinion that this 
interview could only be introduc- 
tory to a more formal proceeding 
on my part; and it was accor- 
dingly settled between us that I 
should present an official letter, 
to the effect of my verbal com- 
munication. 

Having prepared such a letter, 
I carried it myself to Downing 
street a few days afterwards, and 
accompanied the delivery of it to 
lord Wellesley with some expla- 
natory observations, with which 
it 1s not I presume necessary to 
trouble you. You-will find a co- 
py of this letter enclosed, and 
will be able to collect from it the 
substance of the greater part of 
the statements and remarks which 
I thought it my duty to make in 
the conversation above mention- 
ed. 

A copy of the answer, recei- 
ved on the day of its date, is in- 
closed. 


(COPY.) 


Great Cumberland Place, 
2d January, 1810. 


MY LORD, 


In the course of the official 
correspondence, which has lately 
taken place between the secreta- 
ry of state of the United States 
and Mr. Jackson, his majesty’s 
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envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Washington, it 
has unfortunately happened. that 
Mr. Jackson has made it neces- 
sary that I should receive the 
commands of the president to re- 
quest his recal, and that, in the 


mean time the intercourse be- | 


tween that minister and the Ame- 
rican government should be sus- 
pended. 
» Lam quite sure, my lord, that 
_I shall best consult your lord- 
ship’s wishes, and the respect 
which I owe to his majesty’s go- 
vernment, by executing my duty 
on this occasion with perfect sim- 
plicity. and frankness. My in- 
structions too, point to that course 
as required by the honor of the 
two governments, and as suited 
to the confidence which the pre- 
sident entertains in the disposition 
of his majesty’s government to 
view in its true light the subject 
to which.they relate-—With such 
inducements to exclude from this 
communication everything which 
is not intimately connected with 
its purpose, and, on the other 
hand, to set forth with candor 
and_explicituess the facts and 
considerations which really be- 
long to the case, I should be un- 
pardonable if I fatigued your lord- 
ship with unnecessary details, or 
affected any reserve. 
It is known to your lordship 
that Mr. Jackson arrived in Ame- 
rica, as the successor of Mr. Ers- 
kine, while the disappointment 
produced by the disavowal of the 
arrangement of the 19th of April, 
was yet recent, and while some 


other causes of dissatisfaction, - 


which had been made to associate 

‘themselves with that disappoint- 

_Ment, were in operation. But 

your lordship also knows that his 

reception by the American go- 
VOL. VII. 
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vernment was marked by all that 
kindfiess and respect which were 
due to the representative of a 
‘sovereign with whom the United 
States were sincerely desirous of 
maintaining the most friendly re- 
lations. 

Whatever were the hopes, 
which Mr. Jackson’s mission had 
inspired, of satisfactory explana- 
tions and adjustments upon the 
prominent points of difference 
between the two countries, they 
certainly were not much encou- 
raged by the conferences, in 
which, as far as he thought pro- 
per, he opened to Mr.Smith, 
soon after his arrival, the nature 
and extent of his powers and the 
views of his government. After 
an experiment, deemed by the 
government of the United States 
to be sufficient, it appeared that 
these conferences, necessarily li- 
able to misconception and want 
of precision, were not likely to 
lead to any practical conclusion. 

Accordingly, on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Smith addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Jackson, in which, af- 
ter stating the course of proceed- 
ing which the American govern- 
ment had supposed itself entit!ed 
to expect from him with regard 
to the rejected arrangement and 
the matters embraced by it, and 
after recapitulating what Mr. 
Smith believed to have passed 
in their recent interviews relative 
to these subjects, he intimated 
that it was thought expedient 
that their further discussions, on 
that particular occasion, should 
be in writing. 

It is evident, my lord,» from 
Mr. Jackson’s reply of the 1ith 
of the same month, that he re- 
ceived this intimation (which 
carefully restricted as it was, he 
seeins to have been willing to un- 
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derstand in a general sétise) with 
considerable sensibility.’ He 
speaks of it in thatreply as being 
without example in the annals of 
diplomacy ; as a sfep against 
which it was fit to enter his pro- 
test ; as a violation in his person 
of the most essential rights of a 
public minister; as a new diffi- 
culty thrown in the way of a res- 
toration of a thorough good un- 
derstanding between the two coun- 
tries. 
I need fot remark to your lord- 
ship that nothing of all this could 
with propriety be said of a pro- 
ceeding, in itself entirely regular 
and usual, required by the state 
of the discussions to which only 
it was to be applied, and propo- 
sed in a manner perfectly degqo- 
rous and unexceptionable. The 
vernment of the United States 
fad expected from Mr. Jackson 
an explanation of the grounds of 
the refusal on the part of his go- 
vernment to abide by Mr. Ers- 
kine’s arrangement, accompanied 
by a substitution of other propo- 
sitions. It had been collected 
from Mr. Jackson’sconversations, 
that he had no power whatsoever 
to give any such explanation, or 
in the business of the orders in 
council, to offer any substitute 
for the rejected agreement; or, 
in the affair of the Chesapeake, 
to offer any substitute that could 
be accepted ; and it had been in- 


_ ferred, from the same conversa- 


tions, that evén if the American 
government should propose a sub- 
Stitute for that part of the disa- 
vowed adjustment which regard- 
ed the orders in council, the sub- 
stitute could not be agreed to (if 
indeed Mr. Jackson had power to 


_ do more than discuss it) unless it 
_ should distinctly recognise condi- 
tions which had already been de- 


» 


elared to be wholly inadmissible. 
To what valudble end; my lord, 
loose conversations, having in 
view either no definite result, or 
nohe that wds attainable; could 
under such circumstances, and 
upon such topics, be continued, 
it would not be easy to discover ; 
and I think I may venture to as- 
sume that the subsequent written 
correspondence has completely 
shewn that they could not have 
been otherwise than fruitléss, and 
that they were not too soon aban- 
‘doned for that more formal course, 
to which from the beginning they 
could only be considered as pre- 
paratory. 

After remonstrating against 
the wish of the American go- 
vernment to give to the further 
discussions a written form, Mr. 
Jackson disposes himself to con- 
form to it, and speaking in the 
same letter of the disavowal of 
the arrangement of April, he de- 
clares, that he was not provided 
with instructions to explain the 
motives of it; and he seems to 
intimate that explanation through 
him was unnecessary, not only 
because it had alreatly been made 
through other channels, but be- 
cause the government of the U- 
nited States had entered imto the 
arrangement with a knowledge 
* that it could only lead to the 
consequences that actually follow- 
ed.” In the conclusion of the 
fourth paragraph of the letter he 
informs Mr. Smith, that the des- 
patch of Mr. Canning to Mr. 
Erskine, © which Mr. Smith had 
made the basis of an official cor- 
respondence with the. latter mi- 
nister, and which had been read 
to the American minister in Lon- 
don,” was the only despatch, by 
which the conditions were pre- 
scribed to Mr. Erskine for the 
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conclusion. of an arrangement 


with thé United States’ on the 


matte? to which it related. | 


Mr. Smith’s answer to this 


letter bears date the 19th of Qc- 
tober ; and-I beg»your lordship’s 
permission to introduce from: it 
the following quotation :—-“* The 
stress you have laid on what you 
have been pleased to state as the 
substitution of the terms finally 
agreed’ on” (in the arrangement 
of April on the orders in council) 
“for the terms first proposed” 
(by Mr. Erskine) “ has excited 
no small degree of surprize. Cer- 
tain it is that your predecessor 
did present for my consideration 
the same conditions which now 
appear’in the present document 
—that he was disposed to urge 
them more than the nature of two 
of them (both palpably inadmissi- 
ble, and one ‘more than merely 
inadmissible) could permit—and 
that, on finding his first proposal 
unsuccessful, the more reasona- 
ble terms, comprised in the ar- 
rangement respecting the orders 
in council, were adopted.—And 
what is there in this to counte- 
nance the conclusion you have 
drawn in favor of the right of his 
Britannic majesty to disavow the 
-proceeding’? Is any thing more 
common in public negotiations, 
than to begin with a higher de- 
mand, and, that failing, to descend 
to a lower?’ To have, if not two 
sets of instructions, two, or more 
than two grades of propositions 
in the same set of instructions ; 
to begin with what is the most 
desirable, and to end with what is 
found to be admissible; in case 
“the more desirable should not be 
attainable? This must.be obvious 
to every understanding, and is 
confirmed by universal experi- 
ence. 
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“ What are the realand entire 
instructions given to your prede- 
cessor, is a question essentially 
between him and his goyern- 
ment.’, That he had, or at least 
that he believed he had, sufficient 
authority to conclude the arrange- 
ment, his formal assurances du- 
ring our discussions were such 
as to leave no room for doubt. 
His subsequent letter of the 15th 
of June, renewing his assurance 
to me, ‘ that the terms of the a- 
greement so happily concluded 
by the recent negotiation will be 
strictly fulfilled on the part of 
his. majesty,’ is. an evident indi- 
cation of what his persuasion then 
awas as to his instructions, And 
with a view to shew what his im- 
pressions have been even since 
the disavowal, I must take the li- 
berty of referring you to the an- 
nexed extracts (see C) from his 
official letters of the 31st of July 
and of the 14th of August. 

The declaration, thatthe des- 
patch from Mr, Canning to Mr. 
Erskine of the 23d of January is 


the.only despatch, by which the 


conditions were prescribed Mr. 
Erskine for the conclusion of an 
arrangement on the matter to 
which it relates, is now for the 
first time made to this govern- 
ment. And I need hardly add 
that, if that despatch had been 


communicated at the time of the 


arrangement, or if it had been 
known that the propositions con- 
tained in it, and which were at 
first presented by Mr. Erskine, 
were the only ones on which he 
was authorised -to make an ar- 
rangement, the arrangement 
would not have been made.” 

I suppose, my lord, that it was 
impossible to disclaim for the 
American government, in more 
precise and intelligible language 
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than is found in this quotation, all 
knowledge of Mr. Erskine’s in- 


structions Incompatible with a- 


sincere, honorable and justifiable 
belief that he was, ashe professed 
to be, fully authorised to make 
the agreement in which he un-’ 
dertook to pledge the faith of his 
majesty’s government. -Yet in 
Mr. Jackson’s next letter ‘(of the 
23d of October) to Mr. Smith, he 
siys—“ TI have therefore no he- 
sitation in informing you that: his 
majesty was pleased to disavow 
the agreement, concluded be- 
tween you and Mr. Erskine, be- 
cause it was in violation of that 
sentleman’s instructions, and al- 
together without authority to sub- 
‘seribe to the terms of it. These 
instructions I now understand by 
vour letter, as well as from the 
oebvious deductions which I took 


the liberty of making in mine of. 


the llth instant, were at the time 
in substance made known to you. 
No stronger illustration there- 
fore can be given of the deviation 
from them which occurred than 
by a reference to the terms of 


your a ment.” 
Your lordship will allow me to 


take for granted that this passage 
cannot be misunderstood. Its 
direct and evident tendency is to 
fasten upon the government of 
the United States an imputation 
“most injurious to its honor and 
veracity. The charge, that it 
had all along been substantially 


apprised, however it might af- 


fect to be ignorant, of ~the in- 
structions which Mr. Erskine’s 
arrangement was said to have 
violated, had before been insinua- 
ted; but it is here openly made, 
in reply, too, to a paper,in which 
the contrary is formally declared 
"by the official organ of the Ame- 
rican government. 
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This harsh accusation, enhan- 
ced bythe tone ‘of the letter in 
which it\appeared, was in all: res- 
pects as extraordinary as it was 
offensive. It took the shape of 
an inference from:facts and asse- 
verations which necessarily Jed 
to the opposite conclusion. It was 
preferred as an answer to.a claim 
of explanation, which Mr. Jack- 
son professed not to be authori- 
sed by his government to offer at 
all, but which he chose so to of- 
fer from himself as to convert ex- 
planation into insult.—It was ad- 
vanced, not only without proof, 
and against proof, but against al! 
color of probability. It «could 
scarcely have been advanced un- 
der any conviction that it was ne- 
cessary to the case: which Mr. 
Jackson was to maintain; for his 
majesty’s government had disa- 
vowed Mr. Erskine’s arrange- 
ment, according to Mr. Jackson’s 
own representation, without any 
reference to the knowledge which 
this accusation imputed to the 
governmentof the United States ; 
and it need not be stated that no 
allusion whatever was made to it 
by secretary. Canning, in 
those informal communications 
to me which Mr. Jackson has 
mentioned.—It was not, moreo- 
ver, to have been expected that, 
in the apparent state of Mr. 
Jackson’s powers, and in the ac- 
tual posture of his negotiation, 
he would seek to irritate where 
he could not arrange, and shar- 
pen disappointment by studied 
and unprevoked indignity. 

The course, which the govern- 
ment of the United States adopt- 
ed on this painful occasion, was 
such as at once demonstrated a 
sincere respect for the public 
character with which Mr. Jack- 
son was invested, and adue sense 
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of its own dignity. Mr. Jack- 
son’s conduct had left a feeble 
hope thatfurther intercourse with 
him, unproductive of good as it 
must be, might still be reconcile- 
able’ with the honor of the Am- 
erican government. <A fair op- 
portunity was accordingly pre- 
sented. to him of making it so, 
by Mr. Smith’s letter of the Ist 
of November, of which I beg 
leave to insert the concluding pa- 
ragraph 

«2 abstain, sir, from making 
any particular animadversions on 
several irrelevant and improper 


' allusions in your letter, not at all 
_ comporting with the professed 
_ disposition to adjust in an amica- 


ble-manner the differences un- 
happily subsisting between the 
But it would be 
improper to conclude the few ob- 
servations, to which I purposely 
limit myself, without adverting 
to your. repetition of a language 
implying a knowledge on the part 
of thi¢ government, that the in- 
structions of your predecessor 
did not authorise the arrange- 
ment formed by him. After the 
explicit and peremptory asseve- 
ration, that this government had 
no such knowledge,and that with 
such knowledge no such arrange- 
ment would have been entered 
into, the view, which you again 
resented of the subject, makes 
it my duty to apprise you, that 
such insinuations are inadmissi- 
ble in the intercourse of a foreign 
minister with a government that 
understands.what it owes to it- 
self.’’ 
Whatever was the sense, in 
which Mr. Jackson had used the 


expressions to which the Ameri- 


cam government took exception, 


he. .was now aware of the sense 


in which they were understood ; 


and, consequently, was called up- 
on, if he had been misapprehend- 
ed, to say so, His expressions 
conveyed an injurious meaning, 
supported moreover by the con- 
text; and the notice taken of 
them had not exceeded the bounds 
of just admonition. To have ex- 
plained away even an imaginary 
affront, would have been no de- 
gradation ; but when an occasion 
was thus offered to qualify real 
and severe imputations upon the 
government to which he was ac- 
credited, it could scarcely be o- 
therwise than a duty to take im- 
mediate advantage of it. 

Such however was not Mr. 
Jackson’sopinion. He preferred 
answering the appeal, which had 
been made to him, by reiterating 
with aggravations the offensive 
insinuation. He says, in the last 
paragraph of his letter of the 4th 
of November to Mr. Smith— 
“ You will find that in my cor- 
respondence with you, I have 
carefully avoided drawing con- 
clusions, that did not necessarily 
follow from the premises advan- 
ced by me ; and least of alishould 
I think of uttering an insinuation 
where I was unable to substanti- 
ate a fact. To facts, such as I 
have become acquainted with 
them, I have scrupulously adhe- 
red. In so doing ] must continue, 
whenever the good faith of his 
majesty’s government is called in 
question, to vindicate its honor 
and dignity, in the manner that 
appears to me best calculated for 
that purpose.” 

To this, my lord, there could 
be but one reply. Official inter- 
course with Mr. Jackson could 
no longer be productive of any 
effects that were not rather to be 


avoided than desired ; and it was 


plainly impossible that it should 
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continue. He-was, therefore, in- 
by Mr. Smith, in a letter 
of the 8th of November, which 
recapitulated the inducements to 
this unavdidable step, that no fer- 
ther communications ‘would be 
recetved from him ; that the ne- 


cessity of this determination 


would without délay be made 
known to his government; and that 
inthe mean time a ready attention 
would be given to any communica- 
tion, affecting the interests of the 
two nations, throtgh any other 
channel that might be substituted. 
The president has been pleased 
to direct that I should make 
known this necessity to his ma- 
jesty’s government, and at the 
same time ‘requestthat Mr. Jack- 
son be recalled. And I am 

ticularly instructed to do this ina 


--mannerthat will leave no doubt 


ofthe undiminished desire of the 
‘United States to unite in all the 
means the best calculated ‘to -es- 
tablish the relations of the ‘two 
countriés on the solid foundati- 
ons of justice, of friendship, and 
of mutual interest. I am fur- 
ther ‘particularly instructed, my 
lord, to make his majesty’s go- 
vernment sensible, that, in requi- 
‘ting the recal of Mr. Jackson, the 


“United States wish not to be un- 


derstood as in any degree obstruc- 
‘ting communications which may 
lead to a friendly accommodation, 


‘but that, on the contrary, they 


sincerely retain the desire which 


‘they have constantly professed, 


to facilitate so happy an event, 
_and that nothing will be more a- 


_ greeable to them than to find the 


minister, who has rendered him- 
‘sélf so justly obnoxious, replaced 
by another, who, with a different 
character, may carry with him 
all the authorities and instructi- 
ons requisite for the complete 


success of his mission, or, if the 
attainment of this object’ through 
my agency should be considered 
more expeditious, or otherwise 
preferable, that it will be a course 
entirely satisfactory to the Uni- 

These instructions, which I 
lay before your lordship without 
disguise, require‘no comment. 

Before'T conclude this letter it 
may be proper very shortly to ad- 
vert to two communications re- 
ceived by Mr. secretary Smith 
from Mr. Oakley after the cor- 
respondernicé with Mr. Jackson 

had ceased. 
The first of thése comtmuni- 
cations (of which 1 amrnot able to 
ascertain the date) requested 2 
having the effect of 2 
special passport, of safeguard, 
for Mr. Jackson and his family, 
during their further stay in the 
United States. This application 
was regarded as somewhat singu- 


lar, but the document, of which 


the necessity was not perceived, 
was nevertheless furnished. The 
reasons assigned for the applica- 
tion excited some surprise. I 


have troubled your lordship, in 


pap with a few remarks, 
rom my instructions, upon one 
of those reasons, which TI wil! 
take the liberty to repeat. The 
paper in question states that Mr. 
ackson “ had already been once 
most grossly insulted by the in- 
habitants of Hampton, in the un- 
provoked language of abusé held 
by them to several officers bear- 
ing the king’s uniform; when 
those officers were themselves vi- 
olently assaulted and put in immi- 
nent danger.” 
I'am given to understand, my 
lord, that the insult, here alluded 
to, was for the first time brought 
under the notice of the American 
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ate ernment by this paper; that it 
indeed, been among the ru- 
mors of the day that some unbe- 
coming scene had taken place at 
Hampton or Norfolk, between 
some officers belonging to the 
Africaine frigate and some of the 
inhabitants, and that it took its 
rise in the indiscretion of the 
former; that no attention to the 
circumstance having been called 
for, and no enquiry having been 
made, the truth of the case is un- 
known; but that it was never sup- 
posed that Mr. Jackson himself, 
who. was on board the frigate, 
had been personally insulted ; nor 
is it yet understood in what way 
he supposes that was so. lam 
authorised to add, that any com- 
plaint or representation on the 
subject would instantly have re- 
ceived every proper attention. 
The other communications (of 
which the substance was soon af- 
terwards published to the Ame- 
rican people, in the form of a cir- 
cular letter from Mr. Jackson to 
the British consuls in the United 
States) seems to have been in- 
tended as a justification of his 
conduct in that part of his cor- 
respondence, which had given 
umbrage to the American gov- 
ernment. This paper (bearing 
date the 13th of Ni November) is 
net very explicit; but it would 
appear to be calculated to give 
rather a new form 1o the state- 
ments, which Mr, Jackson had 
sutfered the government of the 
United States to view in another 
light, until it had no choice but 
to act.upon the obvious and natu- 
ral .interpretation of them sanc- 
tioned by himself, 
_ It. was never objected to Mr. 
Jackson (as this paper seems to 
suggest) that he had stated, that 


the three propositions, in Mr. 
Erskine’s original instructions, 
were submitted to Mr. Smith by 
that gentleman ; or that he had 
stated it as made known to him 
by Mr. Canning, that the instruc- 
tion to Mr. Erskine, containing 
those three conditions, was the 
only one from which his authori- 
ty was derived for the conclusion 
of an arrangement on the matter 
to which it related. 

The objection was, that he had 
ascribed to the American govern- 
ment a knowledge, that the pro- 
positions, sulmitted to its consi- 
deration by Mr. Erskine, were 
indispensable conditions , and that 
he did so, even after that know- 
ledge had been distinctly dis- 
claimed, and he had been made 
to perceive that a repetition of 
the allegation could not be suf- 
fered. I willingly leave your 
lordship to judge, whether Mr. 
Jackson’s correspondence — wiil 
bear any other construction than 
it in fact received ; and whether, 
supposing it to have been errone- 
ously construed, his letter of the 
4th of November should not have 
corrected the mistake, instead ot 
confirming and establishing it. 

Asan explanation this paper was 
even worse than nothing.—It had 
not the appearance of an attempt 
to rectify misapprehension. I+ 
sought to put the American gov- 
ernmentin the wrong, by assuming 
that, what had given sc much um- 
braze ought not to have given 
any.—lIt imported reproach, ra- 
ther than explanation. It kept 
out of sight the real offence,,and 
introducing a new and insufficient 
one in.its place, seemed to dis- 
close no other wish than to with- 


draw from the government of 


the United States the ground 
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upon which it had proceeded. 
Its apparent purpose, in a word, 
was to fix a charge of injustice 
upon the past, not to produce a 
beneficial ‘effect upon the future. 
In this view, and in this only, it 


was perfectly consistent that it 


should announce Mr. Jackson’s 
determination to retire to New- 
York. 

The time when this paper was 
presented will not have escaped wo 
your lordship’s observations. It 
followed the demand, already 
mentioned, of a safeguard for 
“ Mr. Jackson, his family and 
the gentlemen attached to his 
mission ;”” a demand which can- 
not be regarded, especially if we 


look to the inducementsto which — 


it was referred as either concilia- 
tory or respectful. It followed, 
too, the letter of the 4th of No- 
vember, which, had explanation 
been intended, ought undoubted- 
ly to have contained it, but which, 
in lieu of it, contained fresh mat- 
ter of provocation. It was itself 
followed by the publication of its 


own substance in another garb. — 


On the very day of its date, when 
Mr. Jackson, if he meant it as an 
explanation, could not be justified 


in concluding that it would not ~ 


be satisfactory, it was moulded 
by him into the circular address 
to which I have before alluded ; 
and immediate steps appear to 
have been taken to give to it, in 
that shape, the utmost publicity. 
Tt have no wish, my lord, to make 
any strong remarks upon that 
proceeding.—It will be admit- 
ted that it was « creat irregulari- 
ty; and that if Mr. Jackson had 
been particularly anxious to close 
every avenue to reconciliation be- 
tween the American government 
and himself, he could not have 
fallen upon a better expedient. 


intercourse between the 
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I have nowonly to add, my lord, 
the expression of my own most 
ardent wish that, out of the inci- 
dent which has produced this 
letter, an occasion may be made 
to arise, which, improved as it 
ought to be, and I trust will be, 
by our respective governments, 
may conduct them to cordial and 
lasting friendship —Thus to en- 
deavour to bring good out of evil, 

would be worthy of the rulers of 
two nations that are only in their 
natural position when they are 
engaged in offices of mutual kind- 
ness, and largely contributing to 
the prosperity and mmippitees of 
each other. 

I have the honor to be, 

with the highest consideration, 

my lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient 

humble servant. 


WM. PINKNEY. 


Foreign office, March 14, 1810. 


The letter which I had the 
honor to receive from you under 
date of 2d January, together with 
the additional paragraph received 
on the 24th January, has been 
laid before the king. 

The several conferences which 
I have held with you respecting 
the transactions to which your 
letter refers, have, I trust, satis- 
fied you, that it is the sincere de- 
sire of his majesty’s government, 
on the present occasion, to avoid 
any discussion which might ob- 
struct the renewal of amicable 
two 


countries. 
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The correspondence between 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Smith has 
been submitted to his majesty’s 
consideration. 

His majesty has commanded 
me to express his concern, that 
the official communication, be- 
tween his majesty’s minister in 
America and the government of 
the United States, should have 
been interrupted, before it was 
possible for his majesty, by any 
interposition of his authority, to 


manifest his invariable disposi- 


tion to maintain the relations of 
amity with the United States. 

I am commanded by his majes- 
ty to inform you, that I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Jackson the 
most positive assurances, that it 
was not his purpose to give of- 
fence to the government of the 
United States, by any expression 
contained in his letters, or by 
any part of his conduct. 

The expressions and conduct 
of his majesty’s minister in A- 
merica having, however, appear- 
ed to the government of the U- 
nited States to be exceptionable, 
the usual course in such cases 
would have been, to convey, in 
the first instance, to his majes- 
ty, a formal complaint against his 
minister, and to desire such re- 
dress, as might be deemed suit- 
able to the nature of the alieged 
offence. 

This course of proceeding 
would have enabled his majesty 
to have made such arrangements, 
or to have offered such season:- 
ble explanations, as might have 
precluded the inconvenience, 


which must alwaysarise from the 
suspension of official communi- 
cation between friendiy powers. 
His majesty however is always 
disposed to pay the utmost atten- 
VOL. VII. 


tion to the wishes and sentiments 
of states in amity with him ; and 
Re has therefore been pleased to 
direct the return of Mr. Jackson 
to England. 

But his majesty has not mark- 
ed, with any expression of his 
displeasure, the conduct of Mr. 
Jackson ; whose integrity, zeal 
and ability have long been distin- 
guished in his majesty’s service ; 
and who does not appear, on the 
present occasion, to have commit- 
ted any intentional offence against 
the government of the United 
States. 

I am commanded to inform 
you, that Mr. Jackson is ordered 
to deliver over the charge of his 
majesty’s affairs in America, to a 
person properly qualified to car- 
ry on the ordinary intercourse 
between the two governments, 
which his majesty is sincerely 
desirous of cultivating on the 
most friendly terms. 

As an additional testimony of 
this disposition, 1 am authorised 
to assure you, that his majesty is 
ready to receive with sentiments 
of undiminished amity and good 
will, any communication which 
the government of the United 
States may deem beneficial to 
the mutual interest of both coun- 
tries, through any channel of ne- 
gotiation which may appear ad- 
vantageous to that government. 

I request that you will accept 
the assurances of the high consi- 
deration with which I have the 
honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Hum ble servant, 
WELLESLEY. 


Wm. Pinkney, esq. &c. ke. &c. 
D 
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OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, February 19th 1809. 


I received on the 12th instant, 
by Mr. Powel, whom I had sent 
some time before to France, a 
letter from general Armstrong, 
of which a copy is enclosed ; and, 
keeping in view the instructions 
contained in your letter to me of 
the llth of November last, I 
have written to lord Wellesley, 
to enquire whether any, and, if 
any what blockades of France, in- 
stituted by Great Britain during 
the present war, before the Ist of 
January 1807, are understood 
here to be in force. A copy of 
my letter to lord Wellesley is en- 
closed. 

It is not improbable that this 
ofticial enquiry will produce a de- 
claration, in answer to it, that none 
of those blockades are in force; 
and I should presume that such 
a declaration will be received in 
France as substantially satisfying 
the condition announced to me by 
general Armstrong. 

Iam not aware that this sub- 
ject could have been brought be- 
fore the British government in 
any other form than that which I 
have chosen. It- would not, I 
think, have been proper to have 
applied for a revocation of the 
blockades in question, (at least, 
before it is ascertained that they 
are in existence) or to have pro- 
fessed, in my letter to lord Wel- 
lesley, to found upon general 
Armstrong’s communication my 
enquiry as to their actual state. 
1 have; however, supposed it to 


be indispensable (and have acted 
accordingly) that I should explain 
to lord Wellesley, in conversa- 
tion, the probability afforded by 
general Armstrong’s letter, that 
a declaration by this government, 
to the effect above mentioned, 
would be followed by the recal 
of the Berlin decree. 

I cannot, perhaps, expect to 
receive from lord Wellesley an 
answer to my letter, in time to 
send a copy by the John Adams, 
now in the Downs or at Ports- 
mouth; but I will send it by an 
early opportunity and will take 
care that general Armstrong shal! 
be made acquainted with it with- 
out delay. 


I have the honor to be, 
With great consideration, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
WM. PINKNEY. 


P. S. March 23, 1810. Since 
writing of this letter lord Wel- 
lesley has sent me the answer (of 
the 2d instant) of which a copy 
is now enclosed. It was not sa- 
tisfactory, and I pointed out its 
deficiencies to lord Wellesley in 
conversation, and proposed to him 
that I should write him another 
letter requesting explanations, 
He assented to this course, and I 
have written him the letter of the 
7th instant, of which also a copy 
is enclosed. His reply has been 
promised very frequently, but 
has not yet been received. I have 
reason to expect that it will be 
sufficient ; but I cannot think of 
detaining the corvette any long- 
er. The British packet will 
furnish me with an opportunity 
of forwarding it to you; and I 
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will send Mr. Lee with it to Pa- 


ris, by the way of Morlaix. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
WM. PINKNEY. 


The hon. R. Smith, &c. 


(COPY.) 


from General Armstrong to Mr. 
Pinkney. 


Paris, Jan. 25, 1810. 


A letter from Mr. secretary 
Smith of the Ist of December 
last, made it my duty to enquire 
of his excellency the duke of Ca- 
dore, what were the conditions 
on which his majesty the empe- 
ror would annul his decree, com- 
monly called the Berlin decree ; 
and, whether, if Great Britain re- 
voked her blockades of a date an- 
terior to that decree ; his majesty 
would consent to revoke the said 
decree? To these questions I 
have this day received the fol- 
lowing answer, which I hasten to 
convey to you by a special mes- 
senger. 


ANSWER. 


“ The only condition required 
for the revocation by his majesty 
the emperor, of the decree of 
Berlin, will be a previous revo- 
cation by the British government 
of her blockades of France or part 
of France, (such as that from the 
Elbe to Brest, &c.) of a date an- 
terior to that of the aforesaid de- 
cree.” 

I have the honor to be, 

With very high respect, &c. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


(COPY.) 
Great Cumberland Place, 
February 15, 1810. 
MY LORD, 


In pursuance of the intimation 
which I had the honor to give 
to your lordship a few days ago, 
I beg to trouble your lordship 
with an enquiry, whether any, 
and if any, what blockades of 
France, instituted by Great Bri- 
tain during the present war, be- 
fore the Ist day of January, !807, 
are understood by his majesty’s 
government to be in force. I 
am not able at present to specify 
more than one of the blockades 
to which this enquiry applies ; 
namely, that from the Elbe to 
Brest, declared in May, 1806, and 
afterwards limited and modified ; 
but I shall be much obliged to 
your lordship for precise inform- 
ation as to the whole. 


I have the honor to be, 
With the highest consideration, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
Humble servant, 


WM. PINKNEY. 


‘Foreign cffice, March 2, 1810. 
sIR— 


IT have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your note of 
the fifteenth ultimo, wherein you 
request to be informed whether 
any, and, if any, what blockades 
of France, instituted by Great 
Britain during the present war 
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before the first of January, 1807, 
are understood by his majesty’s 
government to be in force? I 
have now the honor to acquaint 
you, that the coast, rivers, and 
ports from the river Elbe to 
Brest, both inclusive, were noti- 
fied to be under the restrictions 
of blockade, with certain modifi- 
cations, on the 16th May, 1806; 
and that these restrictions were 
afterwards comprehended in the 
order of council of the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1807, which order is still 
in force. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great consideration, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 


WELLESLEY. 


(COPY.) 


Great Cumberland Place, 
March 7th 1809. 


MY LORD, 


I have had the honor to reccive 
your lordship’s answer, of the 
2d instant, to my letter of the 15th 
of last month, concerning the 
blockades of France instituted by 
Great Britain during the present 
war, before the Ist day of Janua- 
ry, 1807. 

{ infer from that answer that 
the blockade notified by Great 
Britain in May 1806, from the 
Elbe to Brest, is not itself in force 
and that the restrictions, which 
are established, rest altogether so 
far as such restrictions exist at 
this time, upon an order in coun- 
cil issued since the first day of 
January, 1807. 


I infer also either that no other 
blockade of France was instituted 
by Great Britain during the pe- 
riod above mentioned, or that, if 
any other was instituted during 
that period, it is not now in force. 

May I beg your lordship to do 
me the honor to inform me whe- 
ther these inferences are correct, 
and, if incorrect, in what respects 
they are so. 

I have the honor to be, 

With the highest consideration, 

My lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient, 

~ Humble servant, 


WM. PINKNEY 


Extract of a letier from Mr. 
Pinkney to Mr, Smith, dated 
March 27, 1810. 


“ T have the honor to enclose a 
copy of lord Wellesley’s reply to 
my letter of the 7th instant res- 
pecting the British blockades of 
France before the Berlin decree. 

“JT do not think it of such a 
nature as to justify an expectation 
that general Armstrong will be 
able to make any use of it at Pa- 
ris ; but I shall nevertheless con- 
vey to him the substance of it 
without delay. 


Foreign office, March 26th i810. 


I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th instant, requesting a fur- 
ther explanation of my letter of 
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the 2d, concerning the blockades 
of France, instituted by Great 
Britain during the present war, 
before the first day of January, 
1807. 

The blockade, notified by Great 
Britain in May 1806, has never 
been formally withdrawn ; it can- 
not therefore be accurately stated, 
that the restrictions which it es- 
tablished, rest altogether on the 
order of council of the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1807; they are compre- 
hended under the more extensive 
restrictions of that order. No 
other blockade of the ports of 
France, was instituted by Great 
Britain between the 16th of May 
1806, and the 7th of January 
1807, excepting the blockade of 
Venice, instituted on the 27th of 
July, 1806, which is still in force. 

I beg you to accept the assu- 
rances of high consideration, with 
which I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
WELLESLEY. 


London, Monday, April 2, 1810. 


I had the honor to receive on 
Saturday last, (by Dr. Logan, in 
the British packet) your letters 
of the 20th January and 16th Fe- 
bruary. 

I have only to add, that I am to 
see lord Wellesley to morrow. 

I have the honor to be, 

With great consideration, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
WM. PINKNRY. 
The hon. R. Smith, &ae 


A letter from General Armstrong 
to the Duke of Cuadore, dated 
Paris, 2ist February 1810. 


The minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States has the ho- 
nor to submit to his excellency 
the duke of Cadore the copy of a 
letter this instant received from 
Bayonne and begs from him an 
explanation of the circumstances 
mentioned in it. 

The ministerial despatch un- 
der date of the 5th instant, is ar- 
rived at St. Sebastian, bearing an 
order for the immediate transpor- 
tation, in small vessels, of all the 
sequestered American cargoes, 
to Bayonne, to be placed in the 
custom house there. This news 
is public at St. Sebastian ; but 
what is not so as yet, is that the 
same order says, 

“ Ist. That these cargoes are 
to be sent to Bayonne, whether 
the commodities of which they 
are compused may have come 
from English commerce or from 
the produce of the soil of the 
United States. 

“ 2dly. ‘hat they should be 
sent to the cugtom house of that 
place to be sold there.” 

The minister plenipotentiary 
offers to his excellency the assu- 
rance of his high consideration. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


General Armstrong to Mr. Smith. 
Paris 1\8ih February, 1810 


sir— 


I wrote a few lines to you yes- 
terday announcing the receipt 


— 
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and transmission of a copy of the 
duke of Cadore’s note to me of 
the 14th instant. 

After much serious reflection I 
have thought it best to forbear all 
notice at present of the errors, as 
well of faci as of argument, which 
may be found in the introductory 
part of that note ; to take the mi- 
nister at his word; to enter at 
once upon the proposed nego- 
tiation, and, for this purpuse, to 
offer to him a project for renew- 
ing the convention of 1800. 

This mode will have the ad- 
vantage of trying the sincerity of 
the overtures made by him, and 
perhaps of drawing from him, 
the precise terms on which his 
master will accommodate. If 
these be such as we ought to ac- 
cept, we shali have a treaty, in 
which neither our rights nor our 
wrongs will be forgotten; if 
otherwise, there will be enough 
both of time and occasion, to do 
justice to their policy and our 
own, by a free examination of 
each. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
With very great respect, 
Your most obedient and 
Very humble servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


of a letter to the same from 
the same. 


March 10. 


“J have(at length received a 
verbal message in answer to my 
note of the 21st ult. It was from 
the minister of foreign relations, 


REGISTER. 


and in the following words : “ his 
majesty has decided to sell the 
American property seized in 
Spain, but the money arising 
therefrom shall remain in de- 
port.” This message has given 
occasion to a letter from me 
marked No, 22,” 


NOTE. 


from the minister of Foreign Af- 
Jaire, to Mr. Armstrong, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the 
United States. 


“ The undersigned having ren- 
dered on account to the emperor 
and king, of the conversation 
which he had with Mr. Arm- 
strong, minister plenipotentiary 
from the United States of Ame- 
rica, his majesty has authorised 
him to return the following an- 
Swer : 

His majesty considers his 
decrees of Berlin and Milan as 
conformable to the principles of 
eternal justice, if they were not 
the compelled consequences of 
the orders of the British council, 
and above all of that of Novem- 
ber, 1807.—When England pro- 
claimed an universal sovereignty 
by the pretension of making the 
universe submit to a right of na- 
vigation, and of bringing the in- 
dustry of every nation under the 
jurisdiction of her parliament, his 
majesty considered it the duty of 
all independent nations to defend 
their sovereignty, and declared 
denationalized the vessels which, 
ranging themselves under the do- 
minion of England, recognized 
the sovereignty which she arro- 
cated over them. 
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“ }lis majesty distinguishes 
the visit and the recognition of 
the vessel, The recognition has 
no other object but to ascertain 
the reality of the fag. The visit 
is an inferior inquest made not- 
withstanding the reality of the 
flag is ascertained, and of which 
the result is either the pressing 
of individuals, the confiscation of 
merchandize, or the application 
of arbitrary laws or dispositions. 

“ His majesty could not but at- 
tend to the proceedings of the 
United States, who without mak- 
ing any complaint of France, 
comprised her in their acts of ex- 
clusion ; and in the month of May, 
prohibited the entry into their 
ports of French vessels, under 
the penalty of confiscation. Im- 
mediately that his majesty was in- 
formed of this measure, he or- 
dered a reciprocity to be used to- 
wards American vessels, not only 
in his own territories, but also in 
the countries under his influence. 
In the ports of Holland, Spain, 
Italy and Naples, American ves- 
sels were seized, because the 
Americans had seized French 
vessels. The Americans cannot 
hesitate as to the part which they 
ought to take. They ought eci- 
ther to break the act of their tn- 
dependence, and become again 
as before the revolution, subjects 
of England, or take such mea- 
sures that their commerce and 
industry may not be tariffed by 
the English, which wouid render 
them more dependent than Ja- 
maica, which at least has an as- 
sembly of representatives and its 
privileges. 

“ Men without policy, without 
honour, and without energy, may 
well allege, that they will subsuit 
to pay the tribute imposed by 


England, because it is light, but 
will not the English feel that they 
would rather have the principle 
admitted than increase the tariff, 
because, if this tribute now light, 
should become  insupportable, 
those who had refused to fight 
for honour must then fight for* 
interest. 

“ The undersigned frankly 
confesses that France has every 
thing to gain by giving the Ame- 
ricans a good reception in her 
ports. Her commercial relations 
with neutrals are advantageous 
to her, and she jis notinany man- 
ner jealous of their prosperity. 
Great, strong, and rich, she is sa- 
tisfied, if by her commerce, or 
that of neutrals, her exportations 
give a suitable developement to 
her agriculture and manufac- 
tures. 

“It is scarcely thirty years 
since the states of America be- 
came an_ independent vern- 
ment, in the bosom of tic new 
world, at the price of the bicod 
of many immortal men, who pe- 
rished on the field of battle, in 
order to shake off the leaden 
yoke of the English monarch. 
These generous men were far 
from supposing, when they thus 
sacrificed their blood for the in- 
dependence of America, that a 
question would so soon arise, of 
imposing on ita yoke heavier than 
that which they had shaken off, 
in submitting its industry to the 
tariff of British legisiation, and 
to the orders of council ef 1807. 

“It then the American minis- 
ter will enter into an engagement 
that American vessels shall not 
submit to the orders of the Ene- 
lish council, of November 1807, 
nor to any decree of biockade, 
unless that blockade snall be real. 
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the undersigned is authorised to 
conclude every species of con- 
vention tending to renew the 
treaty of commerce with Ameri- 
-ca, and in which shall be arran- 
ged ull the measures proper to 
consolidate the commerce and 
prosperity of the A:ericans. 

“ The undersigned has thought 
it his duty to answer the verbal 
overtures of the American minis- 
ter by a written note, in order 
that the president of the United 
States may better know the ami- 
cable intentions of [Trance to- 
wards the United States, and her 
favourable disposition to Ameri- 
can commerce. 


DUC DE CADORE.” 


(No. 22.) 


Paris, March 10, 1810. 


I had yesterday the honor of re- 
ceiving a verbal message from 
your excellency, stating, that “ his 
majesty had decided, that the 
American property seized in the 
ports of Spain should be sold, but 
that the money arising therefrom 
should remain in depot.” 

On receiving this information, 
two questions suggested them- 
selves— 

Ist. Whether this decision was 
or was not, extended to ships, 
as well as to cargoes? and 

2d. Whether the money ari- 
sing from the sales which might 
be made underit, would, or would 
not, be subject to the issue of the 


pending negotiation 


‘tion of them. 


“AMERICAN REGISTER. 


The gentleman charged with 
the delivery of your message not 
having been instructed to answer 
these questions, it becomes my 
duty to present them to your ex- 
cellency, and to request a solu- 
Nor is it less a 
duty, on my part, to examine the 
ground on which his majesty has 
been pleased to take this decision, 
which I understand to be that of 
reprisal, suggested for the first 
time in the note you did me the 
honor to write to me on the 14th 
ultimo. In the 4th paragraph of 
this note, it is said, that “ his 
majesty could not have calculated 
on the measures taken by the 
United States, who, having no 
grounds of complaint against 
France, have comprised her in 
their acts of exclusion, and since 
the month of May last have pro- 
hibited the entry into their ports 
of French vessels, by subjecting 
them to confiscation.” 

It is true that the United States 
have since the 20th of May last, 
forbidden the entry of French 
vessels into their harbours—and 
it is also true that the penalty of 
confiscation attaches to the viola- 
tion of this law. But in what 
respect does this offend France ? 
Will she refuse to us the right 
of regulating commerce within 
our own ports ; or will she deny 
that the law in question is a re- 
gulation merely municipal ? Exa- 
mine it both as to object and 
means—what does it more than 
forbid American ships from go- 
ing into the ports of France, and 
French ships from coming into 
those of the United States?— 
And why this prohibition? To 
avoid injury and insult ; to escape 
that lawlessness, which is declar- 
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ed to be “a foreed consequence 
of the decrees of the British 
council.” If then its object be 
purely defensive, what are its 
means? Simply a law, previously 
and generally promulgated, ope- 
rating solely within the territory 
of the United States, and punish- 
ing alike the infractors of it, whe- 
ther citizens of the said states or 
others. And what is this but the 
exercise of a right, common to 
all nations, of excluding at their 
will, foreign commerce, and of 
enforcing that exclusion? Can 
this be deemed a wrong to 
France? Can this be regarded 
as a legitimate cause of reprisal 
on the part of a power, who 
makes it the first duty of nations 
to defend their sovereignty and 
who even denationalizes the ships 
of those who will not subscribe 
to the opinion. 

But it has been said that the 
“United States had nothing to 
complain of against France.” 

Was the capture and condem- 
nation of a ship driven on the 
shores of France by stress of wea- 
ther and the perils of the sea— 
nothing? Was the seizure and 
sequestration of many cargoes 
brought to France in ships viola- 
ting no law and admitted to regu- 
lar entry at the imperial custom 
houses—nothing ? Was the vio- 
lation of our maritime rights, con- 
secrated as they have been by the 
solemn forms of a public treaty 
—nothing ? In a word, was it 
nothing that our ships were burnt 
on the high seas, without other 
offence than that of belonging to 
the United States; or other apo- 
logy, than was to be found in the 
enhanced safety of the perpetra- 
tor! Surely if it be the duty of 
the United States to resent the 
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theoretical usurpations of the 
British orders of November 1807, 
it cannot be less their duty to 
complain of the daily and practi- 
cal outrages on the part of 
France! It is indeed true that 
were the people of the United 
Stutes destitute of policy, of ho- 
nor and of energy (as has been 
insinuated) they might have ad- 
opted a system of discrimination 
between the two great bellige- 
rents; they might have drawn 
imaginary lines between the first 
and second aggressor ; they might 
have resented in the one a con- 
duct to which they tamely sub- 
mitted in the other, and in this 
way have patched up a compro- 
mise between honor and interest, 
equally weak and disgraceful. 
But such was not the course they 
pursued and it is perhaps a ne- 
cessary consequence of the jus- 
tice of their measures that they 
are at this day an independent na- 
tion.—But I will not press this 
part of my subject; it would be 
affrontful to your excellency, 
(knowing as you do, that there 
are not less than one hundred 
American ships within his ma- 
jesty’s possession or that of his 
allies) to multiply proofs that 
the United States have grounds 
of complaint against France, 

My attention is necessarily cal- 
led to another part of the same 
paragraph, which immediately 
follows the quotation already 
made. As soon” says your ex- 
cellency, “ as his majesty was in- 
formed of this measure (the non- 
intercourse law) it became his 
duty to retaliate upon the Ame- 
rican vessels, not only within his 
own territories, but also within 
the countries under his influence. 
In the ports of Hoiland, Spain, 
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Italy and Naples, the American 
vessels have been seized, because 
the Americans had seized French 
vessels.” 

These remarks divide them- 
selves into the following heads: 

ist. The right of his majesty 
to seize and confiscate American 
vessels within his own territo- 
ries. 

2d. The right to do so within 
the territories of his allies ; and 

3d. The reason of that right, 
viz. “ because Americans had 
seized French vessels.” 

The first of these subjects has 
been already examined; and the 
second must be decided like the 
first, since his majesty’s rights 
within the limits of his ally can- 
not be greater than within his 
own.—If then it has been shewn 
that the non-intercourse law was 
merely defensive in its object ; 
that it was but intended to guard 
against that state of violence which 
unhappily prevailed; that it was 
restricted in its operation to the 
territory of the United States, and 
that it was duly promulgated there 
and in Europe before execution. 
It will be almost unnecessary to 
repeat, that a law of such des- 
cription cannot authorise a mea- 
sure of reprisal, equally sudden 
and silent in its enactment and 
application, founded on no pre- 
vious wrong, productive of no 
previous complaint, and operating 
beyond the limits of his majesty’s 
territories and within those of so- 
vereigns, who had even invited 
the commerce of the United States 
to their ports. 

It is therefore the third subject 
only, the reason of the right, 
which remains to be examined ; 
and with regard to it I may ob- 
serve, that if the alleged fact 


which forms this reason be un- 
founded the reason itself fails and 
the right with it. In this view 
of the business I may be permit- 
ted to enquire, when and where 
any seizure of a French vesse! 
has taken place under the non- 
intercourse law? and at the same 
time to express my firm persua- 
sion that no such seizure has been 
made: a persuasion founded alike 
on the silence of the government 
and of the journals of the coun- 
try, and still more on the positive 
declaration of several well infor- 
med and respectable persons who 
have left America as late as the 
26th of December last. My con- 
clusion therefore is——that no 
French vessel having violated the 
law, no seizure of such vessel has 
occurred, and that the report 
which has reached Paris is pro- 
bably founded on a circumstance 
altogether unconnected with the 
non-intercourse law or its opera- 
tion. 

Though far from wishing to 
prolong this letter, I cannot close 
it without remarking the great 
and sudden change wrought in 
his majesty’s sentiments with re- 
gard to the defensive system ad- 
opted by the United States. The 
law, which is now believed to 
furnish ground for reprisal was 
first communicated to his majes- 
ty in June or July last, and cer- 
tainly did not then exite any sus- 
picion or feeling unfriendly to 
the American government. Far 
from this, its communication was 
immediately followed by overtures 
of accommodation, which, though 
productive of no positive arrange- 
ment did not make matters worse 
than they found them. 

On the 22d of August last, I 
was honoured with a full exposi- 
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tion of the views and principles 
which had governed and which 
should continue to govern his 
majesty’s policy in relation to the 


United States, and in this we do 


not find the slightest trace of 
complaint against the provisions 
of the law in question. 

At a period later than the 22d 
of August, an American ship des- 
tined to a port of Spain, was cap- 
tured by a French privateer. An 
appeal was made to his majesty’s 
minister of war, who having sub- 
mitted the case, received orders 
to liberate all American vessels 
destined to Spanish ports which 


had not violated the imperial de- ~ 


crees. 

Another American ship, at a 
point of time still later than the 
capture of the preceding was 
brought into the port of Bay- 
onne, but having violated no law 
of his majesty was acquitted by 
his council of prizes; and last- 
ly— 

In the long conversation I had 
the honor of holding with your 
excellency on the 25th of Janua- 
ry, no idea of reprisal was main- 
tained by you nor suspected by 
me ; buton the contrary, in speak- 
ing of the seizure of American 
property in Spain, you expressly 
declared, that it was not a confis- 
cation. 

Can proofs be more conclusive 
that from the first promulgation 
of the law down to the 25th of 
January last, nothing in the na- 
ture of reprisal was contemplated 
by his majesty? 

What circumstance may have 
since occurred to produceachange 
in his opinion, I know not; but 
the confidence I feel in the open 
and loyal policy of his majesty, al- 
together excludes the idea, that 
the rule was merely found for 


the occasion, and made to justify 
seizures, not otherwise justifia- 
ble. 
I pray your excellency to ac- 
cept, kc. Ke. 
(Signed) JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
His excellency the duke of Ca- 
dore, minister of exterior re- 
lations. 


Extract ofa letter from Gencrai 
Armstrong to Mr. Smith, dated 
Paris, April 4th, 1810. 


After seven weeks detention 
in England, the John Adams has 
at length got back to France.— 
She arrived in the roads of Havre 
on the 28th ultimo. 

I informed Mr. Champagny, 
Ist. that Mr. Pinkney had not 
been able to send by this convey- 
ance the result of his application 
to the British government con- 
cerning the blockades of France 
prior to the Berlin decree ; but 
that he hoped to be able to send 
it ina few days by another con- 
veyance ; and 2d. that if he (Mr. 
Champagny) had any thing to 
communicate which would have 
the effect of changing the present 
relations of the two countries, 
and which he wished to be early 
known to the government of the 
United States, he would do well 
to let me know it within 24 
hours, as the messenger would 
leave Paris within that time. To 
this message I received from him 
the following answer: That “ for 
some days past nothing in the na- 
ture of business and unconnected 
with the marriage of the empe- 
ror could be transacted; and that 
for some days to come the same 
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cause of delay would continue to 
operate; that my letters were 
still before the emperor, and that 
he would seize the first moment 
to get some decision in relation 
to them.” ‘Thus you see every 
thing is yet in air. 


Copy ofa letter from Mr. Pink- 
ney to General Armstrong, da- 
ted London, March 23d, 1810. 


DEAR SIR— 


Although I have detained the 
corvette much longer than I 
wished, I am not yetable to send 
you the result of my application 
to this government concerning 
the British blockades of France 
prior to the Berlin decree. I ex- 
pect to receive it in a very few 
days, and will immediately for- 
ward it to you by Mr. Lee, by the 
way of Morlaix, for it seems that 
the Prench government will not 
permit a messenger to land at 
any other port. 

J haye the honor to be, &c. &c. 


W. PINKNEY. 


fxrtract of a letter from General 
Armstrong to Mr. Smith, dated 
Paris, Afiril 7th, 18i0. 


«“ The emperor left Paris two 
days ago for St. Cloud, whence 
he goes to Compeigne, where he 
vill remain till Easter. It is not 
probable I shall have an answer 
to my propositions til) he returns 
to Paris. The day before he sct 
out, he gave me a ship to carry 
myself and family to the United 
States. The minister recom- 


mended that 1 should net pin my- 
self down to a day as to depar- 
ture, as circumstances might 
make it proper for me to stay 
somewhat longer than I now in- 
tended. The treaty between 
France and Holland was ratified 
the 30th March, and will be pub- 
lished this day in Holland. I am 
assured that it contains the fol- 
lowing article : 

* Toutes les marchandises ve- 
rnues sur les batimens Ameri- 
cains entres dans les ports de 
la Hollande depuis 1 Janvier, 
1809, seront mis sous le seques- 
tre et appartriendronta Ja France, 
pour en desposer selon les cir- 
constances et les relations poli- 
tiques avec les Etats Unis.”* 
You will see by the copy enclo- 
sed of a decree of the king of 
Naples, that he has put his gains 
beyond the reach of negotiation. 
The ports of Prussia are opened 
to our commerce. Avoid both 
Prussia and Denmark till you 
have other assurances.” 


Naples, 12th March, 1810. 


JOACHIM NAPOLEON, KING OF 
THE TWO SICILIES, HAS DE- 
CREED AND DOES DECREE 
THAT WHICH FOLLOWS: 


Art. 1. In conformity tothe or- 
ders which we have given from 
Paris the 21st of December, 1809, 


* * All the merchandise conveyed 
into the ports of Holland on board 
American vessels, since the first day 
of January, 1809, shall be put under 
sequestration, subject to the disposi- 
tion of France, according to circum- 
stances, and the political relations 
with the United States.” 
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we declare confiscated the Ame- 
rican vessels whose names are 
subjoined ; that is to say : 

The Augusta, Hercules, Ze- 
phyr, Sophia, Romp, Two Bet- 
seys, Kite, Sukey and Betsey, 
Mary, Captain Derby, Syren, E- 
mily, Captain Waterman, I’rancis, 
Hound, Peace, Victory, Dove, 
Urania, Fortune, William, Nan- 
cy, Maria, Hamilton, Phenix, 
Ousitonack, Rose and Mary, Oro- 
zimbo, Amherst, Mary-Ann, Lou- 
isiana, and the John. 

Art. 2. Such of the cargoes of 
the said vessels as have not yet 
been sold, as well as the ships, 
are hereby directed to be dispo- 
sed of at public sale, by the mi- 
nister administrator general of 
the indirect duties, and under the 
inspection of our minister of fi- 
nances, or may be otherwise sold, 
at private sale, by the said minis- 
ter, as he shall judge most con- 
ducive to our interests. 

Art. 3. The proceeds of these 
sales shall be deposited in a par- 
ticular bank, to be hereafter em- 
ployed as we shall judge conve- 
nient. 

Art. 4. If any of the captors of 
the aforesaid vessels have claims 
upon them which they may think 
proper to advance, they are au- 
thorised to present and explain 
their pretensions in relation to 
the same, and we shall decide 
thereupon in pursuance of the re- 
port which we shall cause to be 
made to us by our minister of 
the finances and the minister of 
the marine and of war, after hav- 
ing taken the opinion of a com- 
mission composed of one of the 
administrator generals of indirect 
duties, of one member of the 
council of maritinie prizes, and 
of one officer of the marine. 


Our ministers of the finances, 
of war, and of the marine, are 
charged, as far as it concerns 
them respectively, with the exe- 
cution of the present decree. 


JOACHIM NAPOLEON. 


Paris, Anvil 16, 1810. 


The John Adams being yet de- 
tained I am able to inform you that 
on the 11th inst. the emperor di- 
rected the sale of all the American 
vessels taken inthe ports of Spain, 
and that the money arising there- 
from should be placed in his caisse 
privee. He has also refused to 
give up the Hero, and has order- 
ed that the case be brought be- 
fore the council of prizes, where 
condemnation necessarily awaits 
it. I send a copy of a note upon 
which this last order was taken, 
and another relating to our busi- 
ness in Naples, and am, sir, wit! 
very high consideration, 

Your most obedient, and 
Very humble servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


Paris, March 20, 1810. 


The United States, wishing: to 
fulfil their engagements to the 
holders of their public debt in 
Holland, but unable from the 


present state of commerce to do 
so by the ordinary mode of remit- 
ting bills of exchange, found j¢ 
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necessary to enter into contracts 
with certain merchants of the 
said states, to make remittance 
in tobacco. A cargo of this arti- 
cle was accordingly put on board 
of the American ship Hero, and 
despatched for the port of Ton- 
ningen in Denmark, with orders 
that the net proceeds should be 
placed in the hands of the Ame- 
rican bankers in Amsterdam for 
the purpose above-mentioned. 
The passage having been uncom- 
monly stormy, the ship much da- 
maged and the crew quite ex- 
hausted, the captain believed it 
to be his duty, on the principles 
of self-preservation, to enter the 
first port he could make. He ac- 
cordingly entered that of the Tex- 
el, and after having taken on board 
two pilots and being within the 
fourth buoy, was captured by a 
boat belonging to a French priva- 
tecr. Besides the customary pa- 
pers, all of which are in rule, the 
Hero sailed under a certificate, 
granted by the government, that 
the voyage was undertaken for the 
purpose of effecting a national re- 
mittance. 

I have thought, sir, that the 
peculiarity of these circumstan- 
ces made it proper for me to ask 
a special decision of his majesty 
on this case, and with this view 
I have the honor of offering to 
your excellency the present re- 
presentation. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


Paris, March 21, 1810. 


sIR— 


I had yesterday the honor of 


stating to your excellency the 
case of the American ship Hero, 
and requesting thereon his ma- 
jesty’s decision. I have now that 
of infors.ing you that a number 
of American ships coming direct- 
ly from the United States to the 
port of Naples, under a promise 
of protection from his majesty the 
king, have notwithstanding been 
seized and their cargoes sold, 
“for the benefit of the state.” 
Nor does the injury stop here. 
Though thus deprived of all 
means of subsisting themselves, 
the captains have been obliged to 
subsist the crews (amounting 
nearly to 300 men) and are now 
menaced with a further exaction 
for port charges. This, in the 
strong language of one of the suf- 
ferers, is literally to strip thena 
naked, and then to demand from 
them the expense of doing so. 
As the consular agent of the U- 
nited States at Naples has made 
several unavailing representa- 
tions on this subject to the king, 
and as he has reason to believe 
that the system of which this 
treatment is a branch, emanates 
from his majesty the emperor, it 
becomes my duty to submit the 
fact to your excellency, and to 
seek, through your intervention, 
such correction of the evil as hu- 
manity and justice may conspire 

to dictate. A remark which 
equally applies to the crews of 
the ships captured in Spain and 

Naples, is, that should the ves- 

sels to which they belong be con- 

fiscated, means ought to be affor- 

ded them of returning to their 

country. In this event, therefore, 

I have to propose to your excel- 

Jency, that two or more ships be 

put at the disposition of the near- 

est American consul, and _ per- 
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mitted to- sail for the United 
States under bond, for the am- 
ount of their valuation respective- 
ly, 

I am, sir, &c. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Vote from the minister of foreign 
affairs to the baron de Roal, mi- 
nister of foreign affairs for Hol- 
land. 


“ The undersigned minister of 
foreign relations for France is 
charged with making known to 
his excellency, baron de Roal, the 
Dutch minister of foreign affairs, 
the resolution which his imperial 
majesty has been forced to come 
to in consequence of the actual 
situation of Europe. If these de- 
terminations are contrary to tlie 
views of the people of Holland, 
the emperor is certainly sorry for 
it, and has adopted this course 
with great regret. But the unre- 
lenting destiny which presides 
over the affairs of this world, and 
which chooses that men should 
be governed by events, obliges 
his majesty to follow up with 
firmness those measures of which 
the necessity has been demon- 
strated to him, without suffering 
himselt to be turned aside by se- 
condary considerations. 

“ His imperial n.ajesty in pla- 
cing one of his brothers on the 
throne of Holland, did not fore- 
see that England would dare to 


proclaim openly the principle of 


perpetual war; and that to sup- 
port it she would adopt as the 
basis of her legislation the mon- 


strous principles which have dic- 
tated her orders in council of No- 
vember, 1807.—Until then her 
maritime right was undoubtedly 
combated by France, and repelled 
by neutrals, but it did not ex- 
clude all navigation, and left a 
sort of independence to maritime 
nations. There was but litile in- 
convenience to the common cause 
in the commerce kept up by Hol- 
land with England; either through 
the agency of the neutrals, or by 
borrowing their flag, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux and Antwerp, enjoyed 
the same advantage. England 
had still to manage the Ameri- 
cans, the Russians, the Prussians, 
the Swedes, and the Danes, and 
these nations formed a sort of 
league between the powers whom 
the seas separated. 

‘“ The fourth coalition destroy- 
ed this state of things; England 
succeeded in uniting against 
France, Kussia. Prussia and Swe- 
den ; she was no longer obliged 
to resort to so much manage- 
ment; it was then that she abus- 
ed both words and things; she 
set ap the pretension of making 
disappear all the rights of neu- 
trals before a simple decree of 
blockade. The emperor was 
forced to use reprisals, and at his 
entrance into Berlin he answered 
it by the blockade of the British 
isles. Neutrais, and above all, 
Americans demanded an expla- 
nation of this measure. He an- 
swered them that although the 
absurd system of blockade was a 
state altogether of intolerable us- 
urpation, the emperor bounded 
himself to the stopping on the 
continent the commerce of the 
English; that the neutral flag 
should be respecied at sea; that 
his vessels of war and privateers 
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should not disturb the navigation 
of neutrals, the decree being on- 
ly to be executed upon land. 

But this measure itself, which 
compelled the shutting the ports 
of Holland against the English 
commerce, injured the mercan- 
tile interests of the people of 
Holland, and was contrary to their 
ancient habits. This was the 
first source of the opposition 
which began to prevail between 
France and Holland. From the 
time his imperial majesty could 
not but observe that the king of 
Holland was divided between his 
most imprescriptible duties—his 
duties to the imperial throne, and 
the mercantile notions of the 
Dutch nation. Nevertheless his 
imperial majesty armed himself 
with patience, and shut his eyes, 
in expectation from the turn of 
events of some incident which 
should deliver his brother from 
the very unpleasant alternative 
to which he found himself redu- 
ced. 

“ During these transactions the 
peace of Tilsit was concluded. 
‘The emperor of Russia, provoked 
by the outrages which the Eng- 
lish had committed against her 
flag, while she was fighting the 
battles of England, and indignant 
at the horrible attack on Copen- 
hagen made common cause with 
France. 

“ France then entertained the 
hope that England would have 
been sensible of the inutility of 
protracting the war, and that she 
would have been willing to listen 
to reasonable terms of peace. 
But this hope vanished very soon. 
At the same time that they va- 
nished, the English, as if the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen had de- 
prived them of all sense of shame, 


and set them free from all re- 
straint, disclosed their projects, 
and published their orders in 
council of November, 1807. An 
arbitrary and tyrannical act, which 
filled all Europe with indignation. 
By this act England took upon 
her to make regulations obliging 
foreign vessels to come to her 
harbours before they proceed to 
their ultimate destination, and to 
pay her tribute. 

“ Thus she rendered herself 
mistress of the navigation of the 
whole world; recognised no ma- 
ritime nation as independent, ren- 
dered all nations her tributaries, 
subjected them to her laws, al- 
lowed them no liberty of trade, 
unless with a direct profit to her- 
self, fixed the foundation of her 
revenue upon the industry of 
other nations, and the produce of 
their territories, and declared 
herself sovereign of the ocean, of 
which she disposed as any gov- 
ernment would do of the rivers 
in the interior of its dominions. 

“ Adverting to this plan of Ie- 
gislation, which was nothing less 
than the public assertion of uni- 
versal sovereignty, a measure 
extending the jurisdiction of the 
English parliament over the whole 
of the globe, the emperor found 
himself under the necessity of 
taking an extreme part, and of 
employing every means of oppo- 
sition in his power, rather than 
suffer the world to bend under 
the yoke which the English en- 
deavoured to impose on it. He 
published the Milan decree, de - 
claring all nations denationalized 
who had paid the tribute imposed 
by the English. The Ameri- 
cans threatened with a second 
subjection by the English, and 
with the loss of their independ- 
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ence, so rloriously acquired, put 
a general embargo on all their 
vessels, and renounced all navi- 
gation and commerce—thus ma- 
king a sacrifice of the interests 
of the moment to that which is 
her perpetual interest—the pre- 
servation of her mdependence. 

“ The success of these mea- 
sures depended more upon their 
execution in Holland than in any 
other country. Holland, on the 
contrary, was an obstacle to their 
execution. The Dutch still con- 
tinued to carry on a commercial 
intercourse with the English. 
All the representations of l'rance 
upon that subject were cntirely 
useless.-—His imperial majesty 
was obliged to have recourse to 
measures of rigour, which proved 
how much he was displeased. 
‘Twice were the French custom 


houses shut to the commerce of 


Holland. They are so at this mo- 
ment, so that the Dutch have no 
legal communication with the 
nations of the continent—and the 
cmperor determined not to open 
these barriers whilst circumstan- 


ces remained unchanged. In cf- 
fect, it would have been to open 
them English commerce. ‘The 


Dutch nation, far from imitating 
the patriotism of the Americans, 
have been guided ia all their 
transactions solely by miscrable 
mercantile considerations. 

“ On the other hand, the em- 
peror observes, that Holland is 
destitute of the means for carry- 
ing on a war, and almost without 
resources for her own defence. 
She is without marine--the 16 
vessels which she ought to have 
furnished, have been “dismantled 
—she is without energy. During 
the last expedition of the Eng- 


lish, the important position of 
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Veeres which was neither provi- 
sioned nor armed, made no re- 
sistance; and the important post 
of Batz, upon which might have 
depended the success of so many 
events, was abandoned six hours 
after the appearance of the ad. 
vanced guard of theenemy. With- 
out. army, without revenues, it 
migit almost be said without 
friends and without allies, the 
Dutch are a society animated on- 
ly by a.regard to their commer- 
cial interests, and forming a rich, 
useful and respectable company, 
but not a nation. 

“ Tis majesty desires peace 
with England.—He took steps at 
Tilsit with a view to this object, 
but they were without result. 
‘hose which he concerted at Er- 
iurth, with his ally the emperor 
of hussia, have had no better suc- 

ess. ‘The war will therefore be 
long, since all those steps taken 
lo arrive at peace have been use 
less. ‘The proposition of even 
sending commissioners to Mor- 
laix, to treat for the exchange 
of prisoners, although called for 
by Lngland, remains without ef- 
fect, because it was feared it might 


lead toa reconciliation, England, 
in arregating by her, orders of 
November, 1807, an universal 


sovereignty, and in adopting the 
ples of perpetual war, has 


prin 
rendered le- 


broken every thin; 
gitimate every means of repcl- 
ling ber pretensions, Iftherefore 
the change which has lately tak- 
en place in the English ministry, 
produces none in the principles 
of England, which it will be easy 
to discover {rom the speeches in 
the new parliament; and if she 
continues to proclaim the princi- 
ples of perpetual war, and of uni- 
versal sovereignty, in-maintainine 
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her orders in» council, in that 
case the undersigned is charged 
to declare to the Dutch ministry 
and nation, that the present situa- 
tion of Holland is incompatible 
with the circumstances or the 
situation in which the new prin- 
ciples adopted by England, have 
placed the affairs of the empire 
and the continent. In conse- 
squencehis imperial majesty pro- 
poses 

“ To reca] home the prince 
of blood whom he had placed on 
the throne of Holland. The first 
duty of a French ‘prince, placed 
in the line of hereditary succes- 
sion to the imperial throne, is to- 
wards that throne. When in op- 
position to that, all others must 
sive way. The first duty of eve- 
ry Frenchman, in whatever situ- 
ation destiny may place him, is 
towards his country. 

“ IY. To occupy all the mouths 
of the rivers in Holland, and all 
its ports by French troops, as 
they were from the conquest 
made by France in 1794, to the 
moment when his imperial ma- 
jesty hoped to conciliate every 
one by establishing the throne of 

“ III. To employ every means, 
and without being stopped by 
any consideration, to make Hol- 
land enter into the continental 
system, and to wrest definitely its 
ports and coasts from the ad- 
ministration, which has render- 
dered the ports of Holland the 
principal entrepots, and the great 
mart of the Dutch merchants, the 
brokers, and the commercial a- 
gents of England. — 


pUC DE CADORE. 


“ Paris, January 24, 1810.” 


REGISTER. 


HOLLAND. 


* 


Amsterdam, February 28. 


The following is a copy of a let- 
ter addressed by his majesty 
to the legislative body :—. 


THE KING TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
BODY. 


«“ Gentlemen, 


“ have been_disappointed in 
my expectation of being enabled 
to return before the Ist of Janua- 
ry. From the annexed docu- 
ments contained in the Moniteur 
of yesterday, (the Sist of Jan.) 
you will perceive that the result 
of our affairs is connected with 
the conduct of the English goy- 
ernment. 

“ The regret which I have 
felt has been considerably increa- 
sed by reading the unjust accu- 
sation made against us, of having 
betrayed the cause of the conti- 
nent; that is, of having been un- 
faithful to our engagements : and 
I write this letter to you to dimi- 
nish the impression which, so un- 
just and astonishing an accusa- 
tion must make upon your hearts, 
as well as upon the hearts of eve- 
ry true Hollander. 

“ Whilst, during the four years 
that have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of my reign, the na- 
tion, and you in particular, called 
to watch over her interests, have 
borne with so much difficulty and 
distress, but at the same time 
with so much resignation, the 
doubling of the imposts, so con- 
siderable an augmentation of the 
public debt, and armaments so 
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great and so disproportionate to 
the population and means of the 
kingdom—we little thought that 
we should have been accused of 
having violated our engagements, 
and of not having done enough at 
a moment when the state of mari- 
time affairs operates upon us with 
a greater pressure than upon all 
other countries collectively, and 
when, to complete our misfor- 
tunes, we are, besides, compelled 
to sustain a blockade upon the 
continent. 

“ It is the heartfelt conscious- 
ness for these considerations, 
gentlemen, which should lead us 
to the exercise of patience, until 
the moment when the justice of 
his majesty the emperor, my bro- 
ther, shall make reparation for a 
charge which we have so little 
deserved. 

“ I cannot ascertain how long 
I may yet be prevented from 
gratifying the first and most an- 
xious of my wishes, namely, that 
of returning to my capital, and 
seeing myself in the midst of you 
at this difficult and critical junc- 
ture. 

“ But, however distant that 
period may be, be assured, that 
nothing can alter my affection for 
the nation, and my attachment to 
her interests, nor lessen you in 
my esteem and confidence. 


* LOUIS. 


Paris, February 1, 1810.” 


the ult. were ex- 
changed, at Paris, the ratifica- 
tions of the following treaty, there 
concluded on the 10th, between 
the respective plenipotentiaries 
of the king, and his illustrious 


land. 


brother the emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, &c. 


TREATY. 


His majesty the emperor of 
the French, king of Italy, protec- 
tor of the league of the Rhine, 
and mediator of the Swiss con- 
federacy, and his majesty the 
king of Holland, being desirous 
of terminating the differences 
that have arisen between them, 
and of making the independence 
of Holland harmonize with the 
new circumstances wherein the 
English orders in council of 
1807 have placed all the mari- 
time powers, have agreed to come 
to a mutual understanding there- 
on, and to that end have nomina- 
ted as their plenipotentiaries, viz. 
his majesty the emperor of 
France, &c. the Sieur John Bap- 
tiste Nompere, count de Cham- 
pagny, duke of Cadore, grand 
eagle of the legion of honor. &c. 
his majesty’s minister for foreign 
affairs, &c. And his majesty the 
king of Holland, Charles Henry 
Verheuil, admiral of Holland, 
grand eagle of the legion of ho- 
nor, grand cross of the Dutch or- 
der of union, his majesty’s am- 
bassador to the emperor and 
king :—Who, after exchanging 
their full powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Art. 1. Until the English goy- 
ernment shall have solemnly ab- 
rogated the restrictions contained 
in the ordeys in council of 1807, 
all commerce whatsoever is pro- 
hibited between the ports of 
[England and the ports of Hol- 
Should there be reason 
for granting licences, those only 
shall be valid which are deliver- 
ec in the name of the emperor. 


2, A corps of 18,000 men, of 
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which 3,090 shall be cava'ry and 
consisting of 6,000 French, and 
12,000 Dutch, shall be placed at 
all the mouths of the rivers, 
together with officers of the 
French customs, to see that the 
contents of the foregoing articles 
are carried into complete effect. 

3. These troops shall be paid, 
fed, and clothed by the Dutch 
government. 

4. All vessels violating the first 
article, that may be taken on the 
Dutch coasts by Frenchmen of 
war, or privateers, shall be de- 
clared good prizes ; and in case 
of any doubt arising, such difi- 
culty can alone be decided upon 
by his majesty the empcror. 

5. The restrictions contained 
in the above articles shall be re- 
voked, as soon as England shall 
have solemnly revoked her or- 
ders in council of 1807 ; and from 
that instant the French troops 
shall evacuate Hoiland, and re- 
store to her the full enjoyment of 
her independence. 

6. Inasmuch as it has been 
adopted as a constitutional prin- 
ciple in France, that the stream 
of the Rhine forms the boundary 
of the French empire ; and as the 
dock-yards of Antwerp are, by 
the present state of the bounda- 
ries between the two countries, 
unprotected and exposed, his ma- 
jesty the king of Holland cedes 
to his majesty the emperor of 
the French, king of Italy, &c. 
Dutch Brabant, the whole of Zea- 
land, including therein the isle 
of Schouwen, that part of Guel- 
derland, which is situated on the 
left bank of the Waal; so that 
henceforth the boundary between 
France and Holland shall be the 
stream of the Waal, from the 
fort of Schenkens, leaving on the 
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left bank of Nimeguen, Bom- 
me}, and Wondrichem, then the 
principal streain of the. Merwe, 
which runs into the Biesboch, 
through which, and also through 
the Hollandsch Diep, and the 
Wolkerak, the line of demarca- 
tion shall be continued, until it 
reach the sea at Beningen or 
Gravellingen, leaving on the left 
the isle of Schouwen. 

7. Each of the ceded provin- 
ces shall be released from all 
debts not incurred for its own in- 
terests, sanctioned by its particu- 
lar government, and funded up- 
on its territory. 

8. His majesty the king of 
Holland, in order to co-operate 
with the force of the French em- 
pire, shall have afloat a squadron 
of nine sail of the line, and six 
frigates, armed and _ provided 
with six months’ stores, and rea- 
dy to put to sea by the Ist day of 
June next ensuing; and also a 
flotilla of 100 gun boats, or other 
armed vessels. ‘This force shall, 
during the whole period of the 
war, be maintained and kept in 
constant readiness. 

9. The revenues of the ceded 
provinces shall belong to Holland 
until the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present 
treaty. Until the same day the 
king of Holland shall defray all 
the charges of their administra- 
tion. 

10. AJl the merchandise im- 
ported by American vessels that 
have arrived in the ports of Hol- 
land since the Ist of February, 
1809, shall be put under seques- 
tration and made over to France, 
in order to her disposing thereof 
according to circumstances, and 
the state of her political rela. 
tions with the United States. 
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11. All merchandise of Eng- 
lish manufacture are prohibited 
in Holland. 

12. Measures of police shall 
be adopted, for the purpose of 
strictly watching, and taking into 
custody all insurers of prohibit- 
ed traffic, all smugglers, their 
abettors, &c. In a word the 
Dutch government pledges itself 
to extirpate the contraband trade. 

13. No depot of goods prohi- 
bited in France, and that may 
give a color to contraband traflic, 
can be established within a dis- 
tance of 4 leagues from the line 
of French custom houses ; and 
in case of trespass, all such de- 
pots shall be subject to seizure 
though upon the Dutch territo- 
ry. 
14. With the reserve of these 
restrictions, as long as they shall 
be in operation, his majesty the 
emperor shall suspend the pro- 
hibitory decree which shuts the 
frontier barriers between Hol- 
land and France. 

15. Fully confiding in the man- 
ner in which the engagement 
resulting from the present treaty 
shall be executed, his majesty 
the emperor and king guarantees 
the integrity of the Dutch pos- 
sessions, such as they shall be 
pursuant to this treaty. 

16. The present treaty shall 
be ratified and the ratifications 
exchanged at Paris, within the 
period of fifteen days, or sooner 
if possible. 

Done at Paris this 
March, 1810. 


l6th of 


(Signed) 
CHAMPAGNY, 
Duke of Cadore, 


The admiral vERHEUIL. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON, BY THE GRACY 
OF GOD AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE KINGDOM, KING 
OF HOLLAND, AND CONSTABLE 
OF FRANCE, | 


Taking into consideration that 
the departments of Zealand and 
Brabant, the territory between 
the Meuse and the Waal, inclu - 
ding Nimeguen, together with 
the Bommelerwaard and the ter- 
ritory of Altona have been ceded 
by us to France, by a treaty 
signed on the 16th, and whereot 
the ratifications have this day 
been exchanged, we have de- 
creed and hereby decree :—~ 

Art. 1. The inhabitants of 
Zealand, Brabant, the territory 
between the Meuse and Waal, 
including Nimeguen, together 
with the Bommelerwaard and the 
territory of Altona, whether pub- 
lic officers or others, are hereby 
declared to be from the date 
hereof, released from their oath 
of allegiance taken to us. 

2. Our minister jor foreign af- 
fairs ts charged with the execu- 
tion of the present decree, which 
shall also be published and inser- 
ted in the bulletin of laws. 

Given at Paris, the lst day of 
March, of the year 1810, and of 
our reign the 5th. 


LOUIS. 


On the 21st of February, Kine 
Louis addressed the following 
note io his council of State. 

HOLLAND. 
“ The king to the council of siate. 


“ Though I with regret see 
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the end of the third month since 
my departure fast approaching, 
nothing has yet been decided 
with regard to our affairs. 


“ cannot, however, suffer a- 


single instant to pass, after my 
recovery, without repeating to 
you the assurance, that all possi- 
ble exertions shall continue to be 
made to preserve the existence 
of the kingdom. 

“ We cannot conceal from our- 
selves, that this cosis us great 
and difficult sacrifices ; but I shali 
not hesitate, if there be but a 
possibility of Holland, after all 
that can be demanded of it, being 
suffered to exist, to submit my- 
self to the generosity of the em- 
peror, my brother, in the just ex- 
pectation that, upon the removal 
of all the causes of dissatisfaction, 
we shall receive those indemnifi- 
cations to which we are so strong- 
jy entitled, and which will be 
more than ever necessary to us. 

“ My intention in submitting 
myself to the pleasure of the em- 
peror, my brother, in every thing 
that he can demand of us, is to 
convince him that we have many 
enemies; that we have been the 
victims of calumny, or petty pas- 
sions and interests; but that we 
have never ceased, and still will 
continue to admire the emperor, 
and to conduct ourselyes as truc 
friends and old-allies of France, 
tried by numerous sacrifices and 
various events. Should I be able to 
succeed in this purpose, as I have 
every reason to expect, every thing 
else will follow, inasmuch as it 
must be both the interest and in- 
clination of France to favor and 
aggrandize her friends, and not to 
depress them. 

“ therefore ecntreat you to 
unite all your efforts to prevent 


emigration to foreign countries, 
and every proceeding that might 
indicate despondeucy, and to ex- 
hort the nation to await the de- 
termination of the emperor upon 
our fate, withthat firuiness which 
is so peculiarly their character, 
and which so intimately belongs 
to the justice of their cause. 

“]T am not ignorant of what 
every individual suffers. I have 
dene every thing to plead our 
cause in the most effectual man- 
ner. Neither the loss of time, 
nor the failure of my efforts, nor 
any other consideration has been 
able to detersine me from my 
purpose, and, accordingly, Ihave 
every reason to believe, that if 
we can come touany arrangement, 
which does not exc!uce the pos- 
sibility of our existence, Holiand 
may still escape the present im- 
pending tempest ; particularily if, 
after all this, there remain not 
only no grounds, but even no 
pretext for misunderstanding and 
dissatisfaction, to which all my 
efforts are directed. 

“ Your loving king, 


LOUIS. 


“ Paris, February 21, 1810.” 


MANIFESTO OF THE SPANISH GO- 
VERNMENT. 


Seville, November 29th, 1809. 


His majesty has been pleased 
to publish the following mani- 
festo on occasion of the peace 
concluded+ between Austria and 
France. 


% 


Spaniards !—-Our enemies po- 
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sitively assert, that they have 
made peace in Germany, and the 
circumstances which accompany 
this intelligence give it such an 
appearance of certainty, as leaves 
little or no room for doubt. They 
already menace us with the pow- 
erful reinforcements which, as 
they suppose, ate marching to 
consummate our ruin; already 
filled with pride on account of 
the favorable aspect which affairs 
in the North have lately present- 
ed to them, they presume to ima- 
vine that base fear can find en- 
trance into our breasts ; and with 
a pretended humanity exhort us 
to save ourselves by a recourse 
to the clemency of the conquer- 
or and by bending our necks to 
his yoke. 

Unheard of insolence ; unequal- 
led effrontery, which will be dis- 
believed by posterity in despite 
of the evidence of history ! ‘Those 
barbarians dare to impute to us 
the evils which this country suf- 
fers from their_unprovoked ag- 
gression, znd to make us respon- 
sible for those which may in 
future fall upon her, if we pro- 
long our resistance.—But since 
when have innocent victims been 
accused of the ferocity with which 
they were martyred by an inhu- 
man sacrificer ?—These declaim- 
ers have soon forgotten at what 
time their armies entered Spain, 
in what manner they entered, 
what posts they occupied, what 
was the signal of combat which 
they gave, and all that series of 
unprovoked and unexampled a- 
trocities which they have com- 
mitted against us.—They think 
that because their depraved hearts 
are susceptible only of baseness 
when they are feeble, and of atro- 
city when strong, the minds of 
Spaniards will yield up their just 
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and -high expectations because 
support from a particular quarter 
fails them. Who has told them 
that our energy is so imperfect? 
—Does forviune interpose greater 
obstacles ? We will redouble our 
efforts. Are we to encounter 
more toils and more dangers? 
We shall acquire more glory. 

No, slaves of Bonaparte, lose 
no time in vain sophistries, which 
now deceive noone. Say, frank- 
ly, we choose to be the most wic- 
ked of men, because we believe 
ourselves the most powerful ; this 
language, although that of barba- 
rians, is consistent and intelligi- 
bie : but attempt not to persuade 
us, that forgetfulness of our own 
richts is wisdom, and cowardice 
prudence. Although your per- 
versity has placed us between 
ignominy and death, what can a 
maynanimous nation resolve, but 
to defend itself until death, rather 
than consent to a submission so 
disgraceful ? Plunder, kill, deso- 
Jate and destroy: you have been 
doing so for twenty months.— 
And what end have you attained ? 
Yourselves know: it is known 
in the provinces which you occu- 
py, where in proportion to the 
calamities which you inflict on 
them, is increased the insupera- 
ble aversion with which they re- 
gard you, the vengeful and eter- 
nal hatred which at every mo- 
ment they swear against you. 

To yield! do these sophisters 
well know what they counsel the 
people the most tenacious of 
their honor upon earth ? It would 
be a disgrace unexampled in the 
annals of our history, were we, 
after such admiryble efforts, and 
such incredible successes, to fall 
at the feet of the crowned slave 
whom Bonaparte sends us for a 
king. And why should we? 
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That in the midst.of his impious 
orgies, of the vile ruffians, who 
flatter hir:, and of the shameless 
prostitutes who accompany him, 
he may point out with his finger 
the temples which are to be re- 
duced to ashes, the inheritances 
which are to be divided among 
his odious satellites, the virgins 
and matrons who are to be forced 
to his seraglio, the young men 
who are to be sent as a tribute to 
the French minotaur.— No, he was 
not born to rule over us, that im- 
potent and contemptible being, 
whe suffers himself.to be called 
Philosopher, and permits such 
unheard of atrocities to be com- 
mitted in his name and in his 
sight; who unblushingly pre- 
tends, atthe expense of the blood 
of men who despise him, to rule 
over a nation which unanimously 
detests him. 

Think not, Spaniards, that the 
junta uses this language to you 
to excite your valor by artificial 
expressions. What need is there 
of words, when things speak for 
themselves with such powerful 
energy? Your houses are demo- 
lished, your temples destroyed, 
your fields desolated, your fami- 
lies either wandering dispersed 
over the plains or precipitated 
into the grave. Shall we have 
made so many sacrifices; shall 
the flame of war have devoured 
the half of Spain :—that we may 
shamefully abandon the other 
half to a much more fatal peace 
which the enemy prepares for 
her? For we cannot flatter our- 
selves with the expectation of 
better things from the pompous 
impostor than the French them- 
selves declare. The Tartar who 
commands them has decreed that 
Spain shall have neither industry 
nor commerce, nor colonies, nor 
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any political representation. A 
vast and solitary pasture ground 
where sheep are reared, which 
supply the l'rench manufactories 
with their precious fleece ; a nur- 
sery of men to be led to slaugh- 
ter; misery, ruin, degradation, 
in all parts of the peninsula ; 
such is the destiny which he in- 
tends for the country most fa- 
voured by heaven. And were it 
possible that our indifference 
should be so great as to permit 
us to abandon such precious con- 
cerns? Could we consent to the 
total destruction of the holy reli- 
gion in which we were born, and 
which in all our civil and political 
acts we have sworn to maintain / 


Shall we abandon the interests of 


Heaven and the faith of our Fa- 
thers to the sacrilegious derision 
of those frantic robbers! and 
shall the Spanish nation, renown- 
ed for its piety throughout the 
world, forsake the sanctuary 
which during seven successive 


centuries, and at the expense of 


thousands of battles our ances- 
tors defended from the impious 
ferocity of the Saracens? Should 
we do so, the victims who have 
perished in this memorable con- 
test would raise their heads and 
Say to us; perfidious ungrateful 
wretches! Shall our sacrifice be 
in vain? Shall our blood have 
been lavished to no purpose? 
No, brave patriots: rest in 
peace, and let not this bitter ap- 
prehension disturb the tranquilli- 
ty of your sepulchres. You, by 
your glorious cxample, have 
taught us our principal duty, and 
we are well convir ced that the 
peace which we ought ardently 
to wish for, is not beyond our 
reach, but is before us. By war 
and combats ; by dint of bravery 
and intrepidity is to be obtained 
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that tranquillity, that repose of 
which those perfidious wretches 
have deprived us. Do we fear 
to die? others have died before 
us and have thus sealed the great 
oath which we all took. Who has 
absolved us from it? Who has 
destroyed that alliance of glory 
and of dangers in which we all 
bound ourselves? Our country 
is devastated, ourselves insulted, 
and treated like a herd of cattle 
whichare bought, sold and slaugh- 
tered at pleasure. Our king— 
Spaniards, would you have your 
breasts animated by that energy 
which leads to victory; Call to 
mind the vile and treacherous 
manner in which that abominalb!e 
usurper tore him from you. He 
called himself his ally, his pro- 
tector, his friend; and in giving 
him the kiss of peace, his em- 
‘braces are the folds of a serpent 
which enchain the innocent vic- 
tim and carry him off into capti- 
vity. Such perfidy, unknown to 
modern civilization, and scarcely 
used among barbarians, was re- 
served to be employed against 
our monarch. Yonder is groan- 
ing in solitude, devoured with 
gricf, surrounded by satellites and 
spies, the idolized object of your 
hopes, he whom you destined to 
the throne, in order that he 
might rule over you inspired 
with beneficence and justice. See 
him incessantly turning his wee p- 
ing eyes towards his country, the 
‘only mother, unfortunate prince ! 
that he has known in the world; 
hear him in his trouble invoke 
the valor of his beloved Spaniards, 
and demand of them kberty or 
vengeance. Peace exists not, 
cannot exist while these things 
be. Let Spain be free, was for- 


merly the universal sentiment: 
Let Spain be free is now the uni- 
VOL. VII. 


versal sentiment: if her liberty 
cannot be obtained, let her at 
least become an immense desatt, 
a vast sepulchre, where heaps of 
dead bodies of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards may shew to future 
ages our glory and their punish- 
ment. 

But fortune is not so inimical 
to virtuc, as to reserve for her 
defenders, such a melancholy ca- 
tastrophe. It is written in hea- 
ven, and the history of all nations 
demonstrates, that the people who 
decidedly love liberty and inde- 
pendence eventually obtain these 
blessings in despite of all the ar- 
tifices and all the violence of ty- 
ranny. Victory which is so often 
a gift of fortune, is sooner or la- 
ter the recompense of constancy. 
Who defended the little repub- 
lics of Greece from the barbarous 
invasion of Xerxes? Who re- 
constructed the capitol almost 
destroyed by the Gauls? Who 
saved it from the thundering arm 
of Hannibal? who in later times 
shielded the Swiss from German 
tyranny, and gave independence 
to Holland in despite of the pow- 
er of our ancestors? Who in fine 
is it that has now inspired the 
Tyrolese with such heroic reso- 
lution, that though on all sides 
surrounded with enemies, aban- 
doned by their protectors, and 
insterated solely by their horror 
of tyrants, they have torn up the 
trees and the rocks from their 
mountains, and with them de- 
stroyed the battalions of the con- 
queror of Dantaic '—Let us fear- 
lessly follow their example; our 
situation is the same, the same 
ardor anunates us, the same hopes 
ought to assist us. The God of 
armies, for whom we fight, will 
cover us with his wings, and plea- 
sed with the firm aa noble man- 
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j 
ner in which we have encounter- 


ed adversity, will conduct us 
through dangers and precipices 
to the throne of independence. 
Spaniards : the junta candidly 
gives you this information be- 
cause it is unwilling that you 
should be for a moment ignorant 
of the new danger which menaces 
the country: the junta acquaints 
.you of it with a confidence that 
instead of dismaying you, as our 
enemies presume, you will raise 
new forces, and render yourselves 
more worthy of the cause which 
vou defend, and of the‘admiration 
of the universe ; it acquaints you 
of it, because constituted under 
the sacred obligation to save the 
state, and certain that the unani- 
mous desire of Spaniards is to be 
free at whatever cost, no means 
however violent, no resource 
however extraordinary, the aid of 
no person however privileged, 
will be omitted to be employed 
to drive back the enemy. Trea- 
sures are thrown into the sea to 
lighten the ship in a hurricane, 
and save her from shipwreck : 
the most valuable effects, the 
richest apparel, are delivered to 
the voracity of the flames in order 
to pass over them, and escape 
the conflagration —In this situa- 
tion we find ourselves, the state 
is in fames, the country is sink- 
ing; strengh, riches, life, wis- 


dom, counsel, whatever we pos-. 


sess is hers; and can we hesitate 
a moment to place every thing at 
her feet for her salvation and 
glory? Perish the vile egotist 
who compromises with his duty, 
and hides what he owes to his 
brethren for the common de- 
fence! Perish a thousand times 
the wretch who abuses for his 
private interest, the universal dis- 
inpterestedness | The state will 
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persecute them as traitors, and 
where the/ flame of enthusiasm 
kindles not, fear and terror may 
produce prodigies—And why 
not? Our enemy omits no means 
to destroy us, and shall we leave 
any untried to defend ourselves? 
There are provinces which have 
been able to drive out the ene- 
my; and some which have been 
so fortunate as not to have suffer- 
ed an invasion ; will they not ven- 
ture every thing to exempt them- 
selves from it? Our brave sol- 
diers, who exposed to the incle- 
mency of the skies, suffering the 
rigors of winter, the heats of sum- 
mer and wanting almost the ne- 
cessaries of life, have already 
sustained two campaigns and en- 
countered dangers and death in 
the hundred battles which they 
have fought, will prepare to fight 
others without being intimidated 
either by the number, the skill, 
or the fortune of the enemy ; and 
we reposing in quiet in our hou- 
ses, we who owe to their heroic 
self devotion and to their inex- 
pressible toils our security and 
defence ; shall we be anxious to 
preserve our riches, and not to 
lose the smallest of our enjoy- 
ments ? 

Ours is the victory, it is ours, 
if we can continue and conclude 
this undertaking with that sub- 
lime enthusiasm with which we 
began it. Of the strength of all, 
of the sacrifices of all, must be 
composed that colossal mass of 
force and resistance which we 
must oppose to the efforts of our 
enemy. Of what import is it in 


such a case if he precipitates a- 
new upon us the legions which he 
can spare in Germany, or the 
swarm of conscripts which he is 
now about to drag from France? 
With eighty thousand men less 
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we commenced the war; with 
two hundred thousand more he 
began it.———-Let him replace 
the.a if he can, let him send or 
lcad them to this region of death 
as fatal to the oppressors as the 
oppressed. We adding to the 
experience of two campaigns the 
strer,un of despair and rage will 
destroy those banditti as we did 
their predecessors, and the soil 
fertilized by their blood will yield 
us with interest the produce 
which they have consumed. If 
the monarchs of the North, for- 
vetful of what they are and of 
what they may be, consent to re- 
main slaves of the new ‘Tamer- 
lane : if they purchase at such an 
expense the tranquillity of a mo- 
inent until their turn come to be 
devoured ; of what import is it to 
us, who are a great people, and are 
resolved to perish or triumph? 
When we have for twenty months 
lifted up the arm against tyran- 
ny, are we now to ask their con- 
sent? Did we not enter into the 
contest alone? Did we not sus- 
tain a campaign alone? Europe 
at first refused to believe it; 
when she saw it she looked up- 
on it as a rash and momentary 
explosion ; and on considering at 
present the effects of our con- 
stancy and magnanimity in the 
midst of the reverses which we 
have experienced, she considers 
it as a prodigious phenomenon in 
the series of political events. 
Let her continue to contemplate 
us with admiration as she ought, 
or if she chooses, with terror. 
None of the aids essential to our 
defence has failed us. Every day 
our connexion with America be- 
comes more intimate, to whose 
timely as well as generous assis- 
tance the mother country owes 
so much, and on whose loyalty 


and zeal a great part of our hopes 
rest. The alliance continues and 
will continue which we have for- 
med with the British nation ; 
which lavishing for us her blood 
and her treasures has entitled 
herself to our gratitude and to that 
of ages to come. Let then fee- 
ble governments or corrupt cabi- 
nets listen to the machinations of 
intrigue or the suggestions of 
fear; let them conclude treatics 
of peace, illusory on the part of 
him who grantsit to them, shame- 


ful to them who accept it; let 


those grand potentates forsake 
the public cause of civilized na- 
tions and inhumanly abandon 
their allies. The nation, the 
Spanish nation will, though alone, 
remain firm in the midst of the 
ruins of the European continent. 
Yt is here that the sword of ran- 
cour against the execrable ty- 
rant is unsheathed. never to be 
returned to its scabbard; here is 
raised never to be taken down, 
the standard of independence and 
justice. Hasten to it, Europeans, 
as many of you as wish to live 
free from so abominable a yoke. 
You who cannot make a coye- 
nant with iniquity, and are indig- 
nant at the self destructive and 
cowardly desertion of those de- 
ceived princes, come amongst 
us; here the brave will find op- 
portunities of acquiring true ho- 
nor; the wise and the virtuous 
will find respect: the afflicted an 
asylum. Our cause is the same ; 
the reward the same. —Come, and 
in despite of al! the artifices and 
all the power of the unhuman 
despot, you shall see how we will 
resist him, and be the arbiters of 
our own destiny. 
The archbishop of Laoptcro 

Royal Palace of Seville, 


November 21, 1899. 
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The following publication has 
been addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of the Island of Cuba, by 
hisexcellency the governor-ge- 
neral. 


Most faithful inhabittints of the is- 
land of Cuda. 


The insatiable and fatal ambiti- 
on of the oppressor of mankind 
made us foresee that. Spanish- 
America would enter in the plan 
of his usurpations, as I indicated 
to you in my proclamation of the 
12th of March last, -and I ought 
now to inform you, that he has 
effectively begun to realize them 
by the same insidious means he 
practised in Europe. 

i am positively informed that 
the intrusive Joseph Bonaparte, 
the faithful executor of his san- 
guinary and subversive decrees, 
has sent an emissary to the Unit- 
ed States, accompanied by incen- 
diary satellites, encharged with 
spreading the fire of division and 
discord amongst us, the favourite 
weapon of the treacherous tyrant, 
which has obtained him laurels 
enamelled with robberies and in- 
nocent blood. 

It is true, that after his impious 
and atrocious operations, and in 
consequence of the sublime loy- 
alty and patriotism inseparable 
from the Spanish name, not be- 
ing able to entertain the least 
hope of finding nor gaining par- 
tizans in these regions; but the 
resources of his infamous arts 
being incalculable, which a fatal 
experience has shewn us, it is to 
tea: presumed, he will take the 
oblique course of involving us in 
intestine dissentions by means of 
impositions, calumnies and seduc- 
tions, in order to benumb our co- 
operations in favour of the ¢lori- 


ous natidnal insurrection, to in- 
terrupt and diminish the advan- 
tages which the heroic English 
nation derives from our com- 
merce, and applies towards the 
expenses of the holy war, and by 
this order of things to prepare 
the subjugation of Spain, the 
conquest and desolation of Eng- 
land, and finally the dominion 
and slavery of the Americas. In 
the knowledge thereof we should 
be criminals of the most aban. 
doned nature if, by considering 
his designs impracticable, we 
were to forget taking the neces- 
sary measures to apprehend the 
above mentioned satellites, stop- 
ping the fire in its origin, and 
perhaps preventing It, only by 
taking anticipated and seasonable 
measures. 

I flatter myself, that the chiefs, 
magistrates, and all classes of in- 
habitants, will endeavour to excel 
each-other in watching and pro- 
secuting them, that they may not 
be able to conceal themselves un- 
der any disguise ; and in order to 
insure greater success, ] order and 
command : 

Ist, That the governor of Cu- 
ba, the lieutenant, and other ju s- 
tices, shall make known by pro- 
clamations or in any other way, 
not to permjt any person whatso- 
ever to disembark in their dis- 
trict, who should come in a ves- 
sel proceeding from a foreign 
port, without his being first visit- 
ed by the proper officer or person 
appointed to that effect, under the 
penalty of 1000 dollars to the 
contravenor thereof as wellas the 
captain, to be applied to expenses 
of the war; and if it should be 
proved that any person is an agent 
of the rench, he will incur the 
utmost rigour of the law. 

od. In the act of visiting thes 
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will examine minutely the mani- 
fest, the roll d’equipage, pass- 
ports of the crew and passengers, 
and endeavour to observe and ap- 
prehend whoever should come 
disguised. 

Sd. They will enquire the na- 
ture and object of the coming of 
the passengers, without permit- 
ting them to disembark, unless 
they give the necessary security 
answerable for their conduct. 

4th. They will collect the let- 
ters in their possession, which 
they will deliver to the persons 
they are directed to, obliging 
them to shew that part which re- 
lates to the object of their arriv- 
al, to compare it with the verbal 
information of the bearer of said 
letters, respecting the motives of 
his coming. 

5th. They will give me infor- 
mation of said passengers, their 
property, the object of their voy- 
age, and the observations they 
may have made in the act of vi- 
siting the vessel, or afterwards. 

6th. They will encharge the 
captains of the vessels to give 
them daily advice of the existence 
of their crew, that in cese any 
one should disappear, he may be 
taken up immediately ; also tak- 
ing care that all should return in 
the same vessel. 

7th. As respects vessels pro- 
ceeding from our own ports, they 
will take care to examine the 
passports of the passengers, en- 
quire the object of their coming, 
observe their conduct, and advise 
me thereof, as ordered in article 
5th. 

8th. They will endeavour to 
enforce, with great exactness, ar- 
ticles 82 and 83 of the ordinance 
of police, wherein it is decreed, 
That every person who hires a 
house or room, or whoever takes 


boarders, shall immediately give 
the information thereof to the po- 
lice officers. 

9th. Finally, as it is but justice 
to reward generously and confor- 
mable to circumstances those who 
should denounce and apprehend 
the aforesaid perfidious agents 
and in order that a great number 
of zealous patriots may partici- 
pate In so meritorious an act, a 
subscription will be opened for 
shares at 10 dollars each, and the 
said gratification will accordingly 
be paid by the subscribers in pro- 
portion to their respective shares, 
having subscribed myself for one 
hundred of them. And that it 
may be made known publicly, 
this proclamation, shall be pub- 
lished and circulated in the ac- 
customed form. 


The Marquis de soMERUELOs, 


Havanna, Feb. 5th 1810. 


SPANISH AMERICA DECLAREDIN- 
DEPENDENT. 


It has pleased Almighty God 
to grant to every country alike 
the natural right of its own sove- 
reignty. 

These provinces, planted by 
Spain, fostered and protected by 
her power, have, and of right 
ought to have submitted to her 
guidance and direction during the 
period of their 4nfancy, when 
irom imbecility and weakness they 
were incapable of their own go- 
vernm:ent and protection. 

But Spain, deprived of her 
king by the unparalleled perfidy 
of the emperor of the French, her 
European states vanquished by her 
treachery and by his arms, and the 
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ancient, lawful and acknowledged 
government of the country des- 
troyed by the violent outrages of 
his sanguinary policy, there ex- 
ists neither reason, right nor jus- 
tice for continuing our depen- 
dence on a power that has no ex- 
istence but in memory; policy 
and self preservation therefore de- 
mand that we should provide for 
our common safety and the pro- 
tection of these provinces by tak- 
ing into our own hand the natu- 
ral sovereignty of our country. 

The period has at length ar- 
rived when these united provinces 
possess both the strength and the 
power to protect themselves. 
With a population of nine mil- 
lions of inhabitants, with an ex- 
tent of fertile territory superior 
to any einpire on the globe, and 
abounding with all the riches that 
bounteous nature ever bestowed 
on the human race, it would be 
contrary to sound policy, in the 
present state of the world to sub- 
mit, and we are determined no 
longer to submit to the domi- 
nation of any European or foreign 
power whatever. 

For whilst a lawful govern- 
ment existed in Spain, and her 
legitimate king sat upon her 
throne, we have ever been loyal 
to his person, and faithful to his 
government, and our treasures 
have been the only support of the 
European monarchy and its allies, 
whilst we have been distressed by 
a war in which we had no inter- 
est whatever,* and our country 
drained of those riches which na- 
ture has bestowed upon the inha- 
bitants of America, for their 
own happiness, support and de- 
fence. 

Under these considerations and 
to prevent the inevitable and ru- 
inous consequences of falling un- 


der the yoke of the emperor ot 
the French, the tyrant of Europe, 
and the oppressor of Spain, We 
the Spanish provinces in Ameri- 
ca declare ourselvesa free, sove- 
reign and independent people, 
not acknowledging the domina- 
tion of any power on earth, re- 
fusing submission and denying 
and repelling the authority of 
whatever nation may attempt do- 
minion over us. This we unahi- 
mously engage and pledge our- 
Selves to maintain and support 
with our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honors, calling upon 
every inhabitant in the provinces 
to aid and support in carrying in- 
to effect this, our laudable and 
just resolution, and establishing 
for ourselves and our posterity, a 
free, equitable and independent 
government, that shall secure our 
happiness and give us a place of 
honor and respect among the in- 
dependent nations of the earth. 

And we do earnestly intreat all 
foreign nations to acknowledge 
and guarantee our independence 
and to favor us with such alliance 
and assistance as may enable us 
to defeat the designs of the ene- 
mies of our country. 

By thus disavowing our depen- 
dence on Spain we solemnly ap- 
peal to Heaven for the rectitude 
of our intentions, and we do pro- 
test before the sacred majesty of 
God himself that in all our mea- 
sures we have ever been actuat- 
ed by motives pure and honora- 
ble, and that we have no other 
design in view than the preserva- 
tion of ourselves, and the protec- 
tion of our common country.— 
And we do most humbly suppli- 
cate that Being who decides the 
fate of nations, to smile on our 
exertions, and to blessand protect 
this, our new established empire. 
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PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CARACCAS. 


Don Juan de Escalona, captain 
of the army and commander of 
the civil and military departments 
of this port of La Guayra, appoin- 
ted by the supreme government 
of Caraccas. 


DEAR FELLOW CITIZENS, 


It has been resolved by the su- 
preme provincial government, 
created yesterday, 19th inst. by 
the unanimous consent ofall class- 
es of the illustrious, loyal and he- 
roic people of Caraccas, that all 
the authorities which came di- 
rectly from the metropolis, should 
be suspended, on account of the 
critical circumstances which sur- 
round the peninsula. The dis- 
tance at which we are, the uncer- 
tainty of the news coming from 
thence, the versatility of the va- 
rious forms of government which 
have in so short a time, been ad- 
opted thither, and the suspicion 
with which we must look upon 
emissaries who in the name of 
the late central junta have arriv- 
ed on this continent, with a view 
of persuading us to submit blind- 
ly to the remainder of one that 
calls herself new junta, and which 
is now situated on one point of 
Spain, that has no direct commu- 
nication with the other provinces 
of that kingdor —of« junta which 
by the general cry of those inha- 
bitants who have unfortunately 
been disappointed in the hopes of 
preserving their independence and 
liberty, has become suspicious. 
Lastly, of a junta tumultuously 
formed in the port of Cadiz, with- 
out getting the general consent 
of the nation which could-consti- 
tute hera legal one: They have 
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rendered it indispensably neces- 
sary to create a new provincial 
government, in order to secure 
us from the same disasters 
which Spain has suffered by the 
ambition of the emperor of the 
French. 

This is the only means which 
the people of Caraccas have 
thought sufficient to preserve the 
integrity of these provinces as an 
essential part of the monarchy, 
and a sacred deposit of the incon- 
testible rights of our beloved Fer- 
dinando 7th, when comes the 
wished for moment of his liberty 
—at which conspire the general 
vote of South America. Carac- 
cas glories in having been the 
first to show her patriotism and 
loyalty. 

The present government flat- 
ter themselves that all the citi- 
zens animated with a true spirit 
will contribute to give credit to 
the rectitude of their intention, in 
showing the most complete obe- 
dience to the supreme resolutions 
of the authorities legally constitu- 
ted, which are to be made 
known. 

And I, as commander and ci- 
vil jadge of the port, invite alt 
neighbors of all classes and ranks 
to keep the greatest tranquillity, 
avoiding all secret conversations 
and meetings, which might be 
directly or indirectly against the 
new established constitution—the 
infringers shall be treated as state 
criminals and traitors to their 
countey and religion. And by 
this act the civii and military 
commander bids and confirms it, 
desiring it to be published by 
bans and posted up at the usual 
places. 

JUAN DE ESCALONA. 


Laguayra, April 20, 1810. 
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The province of Venezuela 
has obtained by the ardent patri- 
otism of the neighbours of the 
capital, the political dignity it 
ought to have amongst the true 
people of America: It has, with 
a patriotic foresight, secured it- 
self from the influence that might 
have over it, a government inca- 
pable of preserving itself, and 
which could allege no other right 
to keep up their former relations 
with us, but the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of two countries which 
have got the same king, the same 
language and the same religion. 
—Whatever may have been the 
former conduct of Spain towards 
her colonies, she cannot at pre- 
sent offer any useful reciprocal 
advantage that would maintain 
her political integrity with them. 
Overruled by a nation as perfidi- 
ous and tyrannical, as she is pow- 
erful and treacherous, she pos- 
sesses no other territory than a 
few provinces, alternately occu- 
pied and abandoned by the I’rench ; 
others that have joined them, 
some have resisted them, some 
feared them and the only strong 
place which serves for an asylum 
and rampart to the remains of 
Spanish heroism is Cadiz.—Ca- 
diz, overburdened and obstructed 
by an enormous population, com- 
posed of merchants and men who, 
considering the evils which ho- 
ver over their heads, and the 
means the nation possesses to 
avoid them, cannot sacrifice their 
fortunes: Cadiz which produces 
every thing, that has been sup- 
plied ’til! now by the same peo- 
ple in possession of the enemy ; 
that sees in their power the wa- 
ter which her inhabitants must 
drink, and which has nothing 
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else to oppose to the formidable 
power of France, but the rest of 
our armies in the island of Leon, 
the fortifications of the city, and 
the maritime assistance of a fo- 
reign nation, that has generously 
exposed her fate for the just 
cause of the Spaniards, but which 
will be unable to do any good, 
when the inhabitants of Cadiz, 
oppressed by ail the evils of a 
siege, will be reduced not only to 
yield to the imperious law of ne- 
cessity, but also to involve in their 
ruin the generous allies who are 
in her enclosure, if they do not 
avail themselves of a good op- 
portunity to evacuate the place. 
before this accident happens. 
The province of Venezuela has 
foreseen what must then be the 
fate of the government to which 
it has till now been submitted, 
and that which awaited America 
suddenly deprived of her former 
relations; she has perceived the 
influence that the remainder of 
the dispersed government might 
have over them, and with the 
knowledge they previously got 
ofthe public behaviour of some 
of its members, has resolved to 
guard itself against their preten- 
sions to a sovereignty, in whatev- 
er place of America they may 
take refuge, and determined to 
assume said sovereignty on her- 
self, in order to be secured from 
the pretensions of the other na- 
tions of Europe, from the seduc- 
tion of the French cabinet, and 
even from the designs which the 
former Spanish representatives 
might have upon her: in no other 
view but to preserve herself in 
the political dignity where the 
present circumstances have plae- 
ed her, to maintain with all her 
power the rights of the lawfui 
Spanish dynasty, and offer a safe 
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asylum to her beloved brothers 
of Spain, not only against the 
French oppression, but even a- 
gainst the attempts of any other 
European nation. 

Such have been the principles 
which directed the conduct of 
the neighbors of Caraccas the 
19th April, when by an equal and 
simultanious impulse they were 
all heard calling out for a govern- 
ment that should watch over 
their security and tranquillity ; 
twenty four hours have been 
sufficient to form this, abolish 
the old government and consoli- 
date the new one, without having 
been noticed; having not more 
than one opinion, nor having any 
parties and factions, nor even that 
license which the mob gets to 
commit all kinds of disorders un- 
der pretence of the general wel- 
fare, which the sensible and en- 
lightened class is animated with. 
The revolution of Caraccas will 
be memorable in all the histories 
in the world, for the moderation 
and philanthropy with which they 
joined themselves to form but 
one sole family, united by the in- 
terest of one country; for the 
wisdom with which the new go- 
vernment kept’ and fulfilled the 
duty of the august confidence 
trusted them by the people ; for 
the provision which they insured 
the public tranquiliity.--They pro- 
vided for the security of their 
property, the regularity of their 
exterior relations the communi- 
cation with their provinces, the 
security of the different authori- 
ties, the exclusion of suspicious 
persons, and the sanction of the 
new established powers. 

These have been provident 
cares which distinguished the 
political independence of Carac- 
cas, and induced her neighbors 
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to praise themsclves for the re- 


-solution they took on the 20th, 


when they saw the public opinion 
re-established and settled, the 
chimerical fears that tumult had 
created in each other, vanished ; 
every one relieved from his sur- 
prise, agitation and fatigue of 2 
day, which might have been as 
dreadful as all those like it, had 
it not got the happy designs that 
distinguished it and which wiil 
render it ever memorable. 

The new established govern- 
ment deserves to have the confi- 
dence of its constituents—’tis 
worthy of it, its members fulfil 
their duties with dignity, they 
have an inward confidence, and 
already depend on that of their 
neighbors, and nothing must be 
feared even from the strangers— 
but they know that circumstances 
have not yet permitted them to 
give the government. those cor- 
rected and meditated forms which 
characterize al] civil institutions, 
that are the sure guarantee of the 
gencral will, and which consoli- 
date and establish the. universal 
vote of those who have contribu- 
ted to its formation, tranquillity 
and quietness, which can only 
produce those combinations, have 
been restored, and the confusion 
that prevented that mediation re- 
auired for so many interests has 
ceased.—Then, before jealousy 
comes back again, they are about 
to give the new government that 
provisional form it ought to have, 
until they have made a constitu- 
tion approved by the national re- 
presentatives lawfully constituted, 
which will sanction, consolidate 
and represent the province of Ve- 


~neztela, with a political dignity 


in the face of the universe, which 
shall be organized and governed 
in a way to make her inhabitants 
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happy, which may be set as a use- 
ful and decent example to Ame- 
rica, and make her be respected by 
the nations with whom she is to 
form connections of reciprocal 
utility, and show to Spain, that 
whatever may be her fate, there 
is in America a people capable 
of maintaining the glory of the 
Spanish name, to save the re- 
mains of that noble and generous 
nation, and to render the fate of 
her unfortunate king less fatal if 
he should ever recover that liber- 
ty of which he is now deprived. 


JOSE DE LA LLAMOSA,. 
MARTIN TOVAR PONTE. 


END OF THE QUITO REBELLION. 
Havanna, Feb. 28th, 1810. 


_ The following official papers 
published in Sta. Fee and Cartha- 
gena, have been forwarded to us 
for publication. 

Don Antonio Amer Bourbon 
Arguedas and Vallejo de Sta. 
Cruz; Knight of the order of 
Santiago, grand cross of the dis- 
tinguished order of Charles III. 
lieutenant general of the royal ar- 
mies, viceroy, governor, and cap- 
tain-general of the new kingdom 
of Granada, presidert of the roy- 
al audience of Sta. Fee, superin- 
tendant general of the royal fisc. 
&e. 

In my edict of the month of 
September last, I merely an- 
nounced to the public the disor- 
~ derly and violent subversion of 
the superior government and ma- 
gistracy, legitimately established 
in the kingdom of Quito, by a 
self-created supreme junta of go- 
vernment, which had supplanted 
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them since the 10th of August 
last ; no direct information had 
been received by the viceroyalty 
of this.audacious infraction, and it 
appears not to have noticed it hi- 
therto. Inthe aforesaid edict, | 
manifested such sentiments as 
would best-tend to support the 
well known loyalty which has 
ever distinguished the inhabitants 
of this kingdom: by their faith- 
ful observance of the laws they 
have always obeyed their attach- 
ment to the monarch they have 
sworn allegiance to, and to the 
supreme junta of Spain and the 
Indias, who during the unavoida- 
ble- absence of our king Ferdi- 
nand the VIIth, and until his res- 
toration to the throne of his fore - 
fathers, have lawfully assumed 
the government of the Spanish 
empire, and pledged themselves 
to wage war against his enemies 
for the preservation of his domi- 
nions—a duty they have never 
ceased to perform with the most 
wonderful heroism, wherefore we 
swore to them obedience, and i: 
compliance with our duty we 
made it publicly known. 

The various inducements pub- 
licly offered not only to the go- 
vernors and their respective il- 
lustrious corporations by the self- 
installed president of the self- 
created junta of Quito, inviting 
them to unite in their rebellious 
undertaking were as yet unknown 
to us; on the contrary, until now 
we had only received the declara- 
tion of the illustrious corporations 
of Popayan, Pasto Caly and 
Balbacoas , in which they mag- 
nanimously detested such insolent 
suggestions ; they even refused 
to depend upon their ancient se- 
nate, and proposed to refer their 
judicial resources, until then de- 
pending on the royal audience o! 
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Quito, to the judicial power of 
this new kingdom, which offer ed 
to decide in all cases their dis- 
putes. The neighbouring terri- 
tories observing, the danger they 
were exposed to of being invaded 
by the different bodies of militia 
raised in the interior of Quito, 
immediately, proceeu.d to enlist 
aS many troops as possible to pro- 
tect themselves, and cut off every 
communication with the rebelli- 
ous and disunited Quitos. 

From that period all direct 
communication. ceased with the 
sovernment of Cuenca Guayaquil 
und their respective provinces, 
and it is only a few days since 
their official lesters have been re- 
celved ; and as their decisive re- 
solutions are truly worthy of 
praise and imitation, they deserve 
to be published.. They declared 
that the same insulting proposi- 
tions having been received by the 
governor and illustrious corpora- 
tion of Cuenca from the factious 
presidency of Quito, every per- 
son in authority as well as the 
most respectable individuals of 
the city assembled on the occa- 
sion and expressed ‘their abhor- 
rence and detestation of such ini- 
quitous proposals; they immedi- 
ately agreed to suppress all com- 
munication with, Quito, to raise 
the militia, which the Indians 
immediately joined, to imprison 
all persons suspected of partiaii- 
ty towards the rebels, and in or- 
der to defray the expenses of 
these measures the worthy bish- 
op, together with his chapter, 
not only offered but actually plac- 
ed at the disposal of the govern- 
or, col. Don Melchior Aymerick 
all the funds of the diocese and 
cathedral; besides those the 
chapter had already deposited in 
the royal treasury : they moreover 
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solicited, by way of precaution 
a supply of arms, ammunition 
and money from the government 
of Guayaquil and from his ex- 
ceHency the viceroy of Lima, 
which was immediately attended 
to. 
. The aforesaid governor on the 
receipt of the rebellious propo- 
sals blushed at the insulting in- 
sinuation, and rejected it with 
disdain, in the very face of the 
self-aamed president of the ile- 
gal juata of Quito; he immedi- 
ately placed under arms his small 
garrison, prohibited all trade and 
correspondence with the rebels, 
and made a report thereof, de- 
manding the aid.and assistance of 
the viceroy of Lima, to endeavour 
to establish by force of arms the 
deposed legitimate government, 
if by gentle means he could not 
obtain a reform of the alterations 
made at Quito. 

The just rejection of these in- 
“sidious propositions, and the effi- 
cacious measures taken by the 
three governors of Popayan, Cu- 
enca and Guayaquil, assisted -by 
their faithful corporations, by 
those of Pasto Cally and Balbaco- 
as, and by all the royal and heroic 
inhabitants of these three pro- 
vinces, at length compelled the 
illegal government of Quito to 
despatch commissioners to treat 
with them, but they were not ad- 
mitted, and one of them in order 
to be permitted to procced to 
Guayaquil was obliged to resign 
his commission and return the 
despatches relative to his mission, 
from the boundaries of the king- 
dom of Quito and the provinces. 

pBy this time the now new entitled 
president had forwarded a second 
ofiicial communication to this 
viceroyalty, stating that he was 
solely endeavouring by every pos- 
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sible means to re-establish the 
deposed legitimate government, 
and soliciting the admission of 
his commissiogers, or that they 
should be allowed to proceed to 
the supreme central junta in 
Spain. 

As soon as the faithful conduct 
of the governors and surrounding 
districts were known in the pro- 
vinces in the kingdom of Quito, 
and it being known that even in 
that capital the adhesion to this 
ilegal system was not general, 
they endeavoured to regain their 

name, and to reflect 
they might have been deceived in 
order to obtain their consent. 
Accordingly at a meeting at Rio 
Bamba, on the 8th October that 
illustrious corporation extended 
an act, formally declaring they t 
ought not to be considered as ha- 
ving incurred the infamous ap- 
pellation of rebels, and in con- 
junction with the meeting at A- 
lausi, they commissioned a res- 
pectable person to proceed and 
implore the assistance of arms 
from the government of Cuenca 
who by common consent prepar- 
ed to march with their forces to 
their assistance, relying that in 
Alausi there had been a sufficient 
force enlisted for their defence, 
and that moreover they had offer- 
ed to open the roads and to deli- 
ver the posts where the militia of 
Quito had collected their forces, 
having formed for said purpose 
sufficient magazines of provision 
and plenty of cattle. 

From the meeting at Guaran- 
da I received an act under date of 
the 11th of October in which the 
inhabitants protested they had ne- 
ver acknowled the unlawful junta 
of Quito, in which they were 
joined by those of Hanbato and 
Facynga, and requesting that as 
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they considered themselves wor- 
thy of the title of faithful subjects 
to the august Ferdinand’7th, they 
would accept of their inviolable 
and sincere re-union with the go- 
vernment of Guayaquil. The 
worthy governor here offered 
them his protection, and was pre- 
paring to afford them every 
commercial advantage and means 
of defence in his power in con- 
junction with the government of 
Cuenca. 

Several officers separated them- 
selves from the militia of Quito, 
not wishing to serve the intrusive 
government, and for the same 
reason, various persons, among 
them some belonging to the mi- 
litia, came to Guayaquil, with the 
view of aiding and assisting in 

the re-establishment of good or- 
der. On the other hand, the il- 
lustrious corporation of the town 
of Ibara has represented to me, 
that they received by the way of 
Pasto, the Ist of November the 

aforesaid edict, without any for- 
mality ; but that on account of its 
apparent truth, they had respect- 
ed and obeyed it, and had order- 
ed it to be published, and they 
deny having incurred the appel- 
lation of rebels, having previous- 
ly protested. several days before 
against the acknowledgment of 
the junta of Quito ; that their re- 
presentative thereto had never 
taken his seat, and that even the 
mayor who had been sent to them 
by the junta had never attempt- 
ed to exercise his functions. 

In the act passed at Oravalo on 
the 4th of November, at the re- 
quest of the corporation of Ibara, 
which I have also officially re- 
ceived, they protested in a gene- 
ral meeting of the principal inha- 
bitants, that they never would ac- 
knowledge any other government 
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than the legitimate one, previous- 
ly established by our lord the 
king Ferdinand VII. for the king- 


\ dom of Quito; and declaring per- 


petual enmity against all those 
who should oppose it. 

At the same time I have recei- 
ved several other official com- 
munications by which I am in- 
formed that the, self entitled pre- 
sident of the self styled junta of 
Quito, had resigned his place as 
such, that he had disappeared, 
and it was not ascertained where 
he had to: the bishop had 
also resigned his seat as a mem- 
ber thereof; and finally I am in- 

formed that in consequence of 
new altercations having taken 
place among them, they were ul- 
timately obliged to restore to the 
presidency his excellency the 
count Ruiz de Castilla, imposing 
upon him some hard conditions, 
such as that the junta should ex- 
ist as a provincial junta, to which 
request he was obliged to con- 
sent, in order to avoid new dis- 
turbances. However his last 
despatch announces to me that 
this junta has finally been extin- 
guished, together with its senate 
and armament ; that the members 
of the royal ordinance had been 
recalled in order to.re-establish 
the legitimate tribunal, reforming 
at the same time the militia 
which had been raised ; and that 
the military service was perform- 
ed by the veteran companies and 
a few of the new militia until the 
complete restoration of pubitc or- 
der and tranquillity. The gover- 
nors of Guayaquil, Cuenca, and 
Popayan had unanimously agreed 
to march into the interior to re- 
form the rebellious government 
of Quito. Hitherto [I have not 
received any accoynt of their op- 
erations. 
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I have considered it due to the 
inhabitants of the dominions un- 
der my command to communicate 
to them the foregoing, observing 
at the, same time, that if the city 
of Quito has acquired a blot, 
which has for a moment stained 
the lustre of America, it no long- 
er exists, for no other district 
followed their example, and it 
has only served as a foil to dis- 
play the brilliant loyalty of the in- 
habitants of the other provinces 
of these dominions who have gi- 
ven constant proofs thereof, as . 
well as of their love and true fi- 
delity towardsour wished-for mo- 
narch, and of submissionand res- 
pect to the law and constituted 
authorities, by pouring forth in. 
the most gallant manner their 
inhabitants, who abandoning their 
ease, and at the risk of their 
lives, flew to arms to smother re- 
bellion and prevent its propaga- 
tion. All this increases the es- 
teem their actual viceroy has ever 
entertained towards them, and he 
offers them his warmest wishes 
for the future prosperity of such 
generous and loyal inhabitants. 


ANTONIO AMER. 


Santa Fe, December 8, 1809. 


His excellency Don Jose de Sil- 
vay Olave, defiuty of the vice- 
royalty of Peru, to the city, of 
Quito. 


PEOPLE OF QUITO, 


Offsp:ings of illustrious Ame- 
rica, who appreciate your talents, 
and the virtues which you have 
shone in your country.—By the 
supreme disposal of divine pro- 


~ 


vidence, unexpected by me, I am 


_ destined to be one of the mem- 


bers of the central junta, as a de- 
puty of the viceroyalty of Peru ; 
this-investment, which I dg not 
deserve, the functions of my sa- 
cerdotal ministry which are of 
peace and harmony, and the ties 
of gratitude which unite me to 
you, all stimulate me to.address 


you, im the name of the junta 


entrusted with the sovereignty 
which we defend, and which will 
exist in all its glory while there 
are Spaniards worthy the name 
thereof. This is the general 
voice of the new world, which 
from this period begins to take 
an active part in the political 
orb, a luminous path having been 
opened to its resplendent wish, 
and the generous sentiments of 
its inhabitants. Talents, virtues, 
honor and merit, will be re- 
warded when known. The sanc- 
tuary of the Lord, and that of jus- 
tice the brilliant career of arms, 
that of the economy of the king- 
dom, and what is more, the grate- 
ful clamour of the approbation of 
the just, demand individuals to 
occupy their seats, and deserve 
their blessimgs. The present pe- 
riod, although rendered gloomy 
by the tears, blood and misfor- 
funes, by which it is unhappily 
accompanied, is at the same 
time, the happy beginning, from 
whence, hereafter, will spring 
order and confidence between the 
sovereign and his people. 

When in the present dilemma 
we console ourselves with these 
religious and political reflections 
—when all Spanish America, in 
conformity to her characteristic 
probity, only breathes vengeance 
for the insult offered to the na- 
tion, and Jove to Ferdinard the 
"th and the supreme junta which 
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represents him—-when, amidst. 
the millions of inhabitants of their 
delightful country, in whose be- 
nign and grateful clime the omi- 
nous torch of discord has never 
been lighted—when, with truth, 
it might be said, that there exists 
only one heart and one mind— 
What must have been the grief 
of America on hearing your in- 
testine commotions, beholding 
broken the sacred chain of the 
uniformity of sentiment, which 
caused us to live in the most per- 
fect harmony as countrymen and 
brothers? Ob day of pain and 
cternal mourning !—Is it possible 
that the noble, the illustrious, the 
religious, the celebrated Quitos, 
should have raised the cruel an- 
ti-patriotic steel to cut the sa- 
cred tie which united usin bonds 
as indissoluble as those of life it- 
self? How i8 it possible for the 
offspring of the first men of 
Spain to place this blot on the 
inherited glories of their fore- 
fathers? Ah let it not ‘be so! 
never! Jet that fatal day when 
light was turned into darkness 
be buried in eternal oblivion. 
Tae Peraltos, Machados, Maldo- 
nados, Armendarizes, anda thou- 
sand other illustrious souls, who 
rest in peace, and who left their 
virtues as an inheritance, have 
risen from their sepulchres, and 
in the language of truth and love 
thus address you : 

Children, Brothers, Relations, 
Countrymen! Have you forgot- 
ten What you owe to religion, to 
your country, and to our ashes! 
We laboured to leave you a cha- 
racter, which you not only ought 
to have preserved but increased ; 
but you destroy in the most in- 
human and cruel manner your 
names and ours. Our fame has 
lived. We do not altogether 
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die when we descend to the tomb. 
If you do not love each other, res- 
pect, at least, the sacred ashes of 
your forefathers. The cyes of 
the just are on you, and poste- 
rity will forgive your errors, but 
not your crimes. 

People of Quito! the same ex- 
hortation which your fathers di- 
rect to you from the bosom of 
eternity, is now addressed to you 
by the deputies of Peru ; remem- 
ber what you were, what you are, 
and what you may be. It is not 
only a debt you owe to your- 
selves, but to your fathers, to 
your children, and to your coun- 
try. What is it that you do 
against it, that you do not do 
against yourselves? Egotism is 
unknown to great souls; unhappy 
is the man who only is guided 
by his own interest in his actions. 
Religion and society tell us we 
ought always to have in view the 
sacred interest of our country, 
and these become vulnerable, 
destroyed and changed by a dis- 
union, which at all times danger- 


ous, is at present fatal to you! 


Your conduct until now, we can 
fraternally interpret; it proceed- 
ed from a false conception, fron 
an error that you had embraced 
as a truth, thinking’to increase 
your fidelity towards the sove- 
reign who reigns in our hearts, 
by erecting in your territory a 
junta which you obeyed, for Fer- 
dinand: presuming that the cen- 
tral junta, that impenetrable bul- 
wark to despotism, no longer ex- 
isted. But you are mistaken and 
deceived by your enemies, whose 
power would be more insupport- 
able to you than death. The 
traitorous policy of France can- 
not, with ail its black and perfi- 
dious resources, separate us from 
our sentiments, thouch it endea- 


yours to disunite us, sowing dis- 
cord, and inspiring mistrust in 
the constituted authorities, and 
circulating rumours to cause a 
depression of spirit. 

But this mode of acting is a 
proof of the debility of their 
means, and how much they fear 
us ; for the weak alone endeavour 
to deceive. 

The central junta does exist : 
a member of it tells you so; 
who, although he has arrived al- 
ready at the age of 60, is never- 
theless going to cross the ocean, 
to sacrifice his remaining days to 
his country, by uniting himself 
to the strong power which sup- 
ports the throne of Ferdinand. 

My years, my having cultivat- 
ted my mind in your country, 
receiving in it the first elements 
of knowledge, my representation, 
and above all the love which I 
have ever professed to truth, 
ought to inspire you with a per- 
fect confidence, and oblige you to 
trust in my promises ; hear then 
what the deputy of Perutells you. 

A member of the central jun- 
ta who lives for the adored Fer- 
dinand, promises you to usé€ the 
influence of his representation, to 
obtain an eternal oblivion of the 
errors you have committed, by 
the facility with which you per- 
mitted your eyes to be deceived. 
If the legitimate powers -return 
to their respective duties, and 
you remain dutiful to them, a 
thick veil, which even Ferdinand 
himself shall not penetrate, shal! 
cover your conduct and we will 
not remember your errors, but 
only your virtues, and that bro- 
therly union which ourht to be 
the support of our mutual de- 
fence.—-But if after the presenta- 
tion of ye olive branch, by the 
hands of ecclesiastic, of a 
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member of the supreme junta, 
deserving credit—if after this 
fraternal request, by which I call 
you, and advise you to return to 
your duty, you persist, in contra- 
diction to your words, to assist by 
your deeds the subversion of go- 
vernment, then fear.—Ah! do 
not compel us to shed your blood, 
which is as precious to us as our 
own. What horror! War of 
Americans against Americans! 
of one relation against another ! 
Shall the river of Machangara 
be filled with your dead bodies, 
and their limpid waters, tinged 
with the blood of the children of 
-fathers who shed it to fix on this 
“continent the banners of the cross, 
and the standard of the first pow- 
er of the world! Shall those arms, 
which ought to be employed in 
the defence of our cause, be di- 
rected against our own interest, 
against those of our brothers, fa- 
thers and monasch ! Oh terrible 
sacrifice; only to be resorted to in 
the last extremity. With what 
grief will I drag my advanced age 
to the peninsula, with such a 
wound in my heart. 

But this moment of grief and 
desolation, shall never take place. 
God the father of light, will illu- 
minate you, and I hope, through 
the blood of Jesus Christ our sa- 
viour, that when I arriveat Seville, 
to occupy the place which provi- 
dence has allotted me, I may be 
enabled to say to the members 
and substitutes Of the sovereign- 
ty; Sacredroyal majesty, all Ame- 
rica is tranquil, their repose is on- 
ly disturbed by the afflictions of 
the mother country, and if Quito 
was disturbed for a moment, it 
was through an excess of loyalty, 
and because it is with difficulty 
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that all great passions and great 
virtues can preserve a medium. 


JOSE DE SILVAY OLAVE, 


Paris, February 17. 


At two o’clock this day the se- 
nate assembled, under the presi- 
dency of the prince arch-chan- 
cellor of the empire, and adopt- 
ed the following Senatus Consul- 
tum : 

TITLE FIRST. 


Of the union of Rome to the em- 
jure. 


Art. 1. The state of Rome is 
united to the French empire, and 
forms an integral part thereof. 

2. It shall be divided into two 
departments: the department of 
Rome and the department of 
Trasimene. 

3. The department of Rome 
shall send seven deputies to the 
legislative body. The depart- 
ment of Trasimene shall send 
four. 

4. The department of Rome 
shall be classed in the first se- 
ries : the department of Trasimence 
in the second. 

5. A senatory shall be esta- 
blished in the departments of 
Rome and Trasimene. 

6. The city of Rome is the se- 
cond city of the empire. The 
mayor of Rome is to be present 
when the emperor takes the oaths 
on his accession. He isto rank, 
as are also all deputations from 
the city of Rome, on all occasions, 
immediately after the mayors or 
deputations of the city of Paris. 
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7. The prince imperial is to 
assume the title, and receive the 
honors of king of Rome. 

8. A prince of the blood, or a 
grand dignitary of the empire, 
shall reside at Rome, who shall 
hold the emperor’s court. 

9. The property which com- 
poses the endowments of the im- 
perial crown shail be regulated 
by a special senatus consultum. 

10.. After having been crown- 
ed in the church at Notre Dame, 
at Paris, the emperors shall, pre- 
vious to the 10th year of their 
reign, be crowned in the church 
of Peter. 

. The city of Rome shall en- 
privileges and im- 
munities, which shall be determi- 
ned,by the emperor Napolcon. 


TITLE SECOND. 


Of the independence of the impe- 
rial throne of all authority on 
earth, 


12. Every foreign sovereign is 
incompatible with the exercise 
of any spiritual authority within 
the territory oi the empire. 

13. The popes shall, at their 
elevation, take an oath never to 
act contrary to the four proposi- 
tions of the Gallican church, ad- 
opted in an assembly of the cler- 
gy in 1682. 

14. The four propositions of 
the Catholic church are declared 
common to all the Catholic 
churches of the empire. 


TITLE THIRD. 


Of the temporal existence of the 


pofies. 


15. Palaces shall be prepared 
for the pope in the different parts 
VOL. VII. 
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of the empire, in which he may 
wish to reside. He shall neces- 
sarily have one at Paris and ano- 
ther at Rome. 

16. Two millions in rural pro- 
perty, free of all imposition, and 
lying in different parts of the 
empire, shall be assigned to the 
pope. 

17. The expenses of the sacred 
cottege, and of the propaganda, 
shall be declared imperial. 

18. The present organic sena- 
tus consultum shall. be transmit- 
ted by a message to his majesty 
the emperor and king. 


C AMBACERES, prince 
arch chancellor of the empire. 


FRANCOIS, 
sancourt, $ Secretaries. 
CORNET, 


Count LAPLAcE, chancellor of 
the senate. 


Paris, April 2. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Sitting of the 21st April. 


Count Regnault de St» Jean 
d’Angely, counsellor of state, be- 
ing introduced, closed the session 
with a speech, of which the 
following are the principal passa- 


"ves. 
ges 
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GENTLEMEN 


“ The labours of your double 
session, the events which have 
preceded and accompanied it, 
will leave to the nation great 
recollections and high hopes.— 
The civil and financial legislation 
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has, during ten years advanced by 
an uninterrupted progress towards 
perfecting the principles and 
completing the system of the for- 
mer, and alleviating the weight 
of the contributions imposed~ by 
the latter. The internal organi- 
zation is ameliorated ; industry 
has followed in the course of for- 
mer success.—The plans for all 
the great public labours, and the 
means for their execution have 
been decreed——great political 
views have extended, with wis- 
dom and moderation, and always 
with advantage, the limits of the 
empire. 

“ The continental peace, which 
before rested only on treaties, and 
the perpetuity ofthe dynasty which 
had for its foundation only the 
genius of a hero and the power 
of a great nation, have now for 
their basis a prosperous, holy, 
august, and eternal alliance. 

“Such, gentlemen, is the 
picture which you have to exhi- 
bit to the inhabitants of your pro- 
vinces, and of which I have only 
to recal to your memory the prin- 
cipal features; your hearts gua- 
rantee its fidelity.” 

The counsellor of state then 
proceeded to enumerate the laws 
passed during the session and 
took a view of the interior admi- 
nistration of the empire. Passing 
next to the state of the foreign 
relations of France, he expressed 
himself thus :— 

“ You have witnessed, gentle- 
men, the senatus consultum which 
unites to the French empire the 
city of Rome, the ancient patri- 
mony of the Czsars and of Charle- 
magne.—This act of the consti- 
tuents of the empire, indicated by 
history, counselled by policy, and 
decreed by genius, joins parts of 
the Western empire which have 


long been separated, and esta- 
blishes an alliance between the Ti- 
ber and the Seine, between Paris 
and Rome. Finally, this act res- 
pecting the authority, always sa- 
cred, of the church, and prepa- 
ring the true glory of religion, 
secures the independence of 
thrones and the respect of sove- 
reigns.—A new department wil! 
be formed under the name of the 
department des bouches du Rhin, 
and the remainder of the ceded 
territory will be united to the de- 
partment of the Deux Nethes, 
which will thus be rendered one 
of the most considerable, most 
important, and most wealthy of 
the empire. Meanwhile, the 
confederation of the Rhine has 
its consideration increased, its 
power confirmed, and the ties 
which unite its members drawn 
closer. 

“ If the war still growl in those 
regions, the pernicions power of 
reaching which the English yet 
retain, it is either at such a dis- 
tance on the frontiers of the Ot- 
toman empire, that Europe can- 
not long suffer from it, and Asia 
alone is menaced (unless the Di- 
van return to better principles )— 
or for but a short period beyond 
the Pyrennees, until the ports of 
Spain shall be opened to our arms 
and closed to England. Trom 
that moment the peace of Eu- 
rope may be regarded as secured 
by the sanctity of treaties, the 
extent of power, tie conformity 
of interests, and the syperiority 
of genius. 

“ You have seen an august 
messenger of peace, a sacred 
pledge of eternal alliance, ar- 
rive in the heart of France, which 
has thereby been intoxicated with 
joy, and transported with love. 
It has been your destiny to be 
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witnesses of the solemn bonds 
which will for ever unite Napole- 
on and Maria Louisa, and have at 
the same time united the interests 
of France and the interests of 
Austria, for the happiness of the 
two nations and the tranquillity 
of the world. All the allied na- 
‘tions bless an event which com- 
pletes the establishment of their 
power, and cements the ties 
which unite them. Enlightened 
police, and consoled humanity, 
give it equal applause ; the rea- 
son of Europe sanctions it, but it 
belongs in particular to I’rance to 
feel all its value.”’ 


Paris, Feb. 27th 


The senate met at | P. M.un- 
der the presidency of his serene 
highness, the prince arch chan- 
cellor of the empire. 

His serene highness read a 
message from his imperial and 
royal majesty in these words: 


SENATORS— 


We have sent to Vienna, as 
our ambassador extraordinary, 
our cousin the prince of Neuf- 
chatel, to solicit the hand of the 
archduchess Maria Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the emperor of Austria. 

We have ordered our minister 
of foreign relations to communi- 
cate to you the articles of the 
convention of marriage between 
us and the archduchess Maria 
Louisa, which has been conclud- 
ed, signed and ratified. 

We have wished to contribute 
eminently to the welfare of 
the present generation. The 
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enemies of the continent have 
founded their prosperity upon its 
dissentions and feuds. They can 
no longer supply the aliment for 
war by supposing projects incom- 
patible with the ties and the du- 
ties of kindred, which we have 
just contracted with the reign- 
ing imperial house of Austria. 

The brilliant qualities, which 
distinguish the archduchess Ma- 
ria Louisa have acquired for her 
the love of the people of Austria. 
They have fixed our attention. 
Our people will love this princess 
for the love they bear to us, un- 
til having witnessed all the vir- 
tues, which have placed her so 
high in our estimation, they love 
her for herself. 

Givenat our Palace of the Thu- 
illeries, 27th February, 1810. 


NAPOLEON. 


BONAPARTE’S MARRIAGE. 


Address voted by the senate in an- 
swer to Bonafiarte’s message on 
the subject of his marriage. 


Your imperial and royal ma- 
jesty has been pleased to announce 
your approaching marriage with 
the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
the daughter of the empercr of 
Austria. 

The senate, sire, feels most 
sensibly that joy which all French- 
men must experience on learn- 
ing somemorable an event. Eve- 
ry thing that interests the happi- 
ness of your majesty is dear to 
all Frenchmen ! 
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The august princess whom the 
wishes of the people of Austria 
are about to accompany, will ar- 
rive on the banks of the Seine, 
surrounded by the tributes of the 
grateful love of your people. 
Her presence in the capital of 
the grand empire, will be a hap- 
py sign of the duration of that 
continental peace which is ce- 
mented by the moderation of your 
character, and which perfidious 
insinuations can no longer dis- 
turb. 

How happy a destiny is that of 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa! The 
happiness of the world is in your 
hands, sire, and your happiness 
is to be confided to that young 
princess, whose brilliant qualities 
have fixed your regards. 

Seated near you, on the first of 
thrones, and placed so high in 
your thoughts, she will fulfil the 
wish of the French people ; she 
will render you happy; she will 
charm the hero’s hours of lei- 
sure! May France be indebted to 
her for young princes, who, under 
the paternal eyes of your majes- 
ty, shall learn to re1der themselves 
worthy of the great name which 
will be transmitted to them. By 
what gratitude will notthe French 
be bound to her? They will love 
her for the love of you; they will 
love her for all her virtues: they 
will, above all, adore her for the 
felicity she will give you; and, 
like posterity, will confound in 
their homage the greatest of mon- 
archs with her, who will have to 
embellish the most glorious of 
lives. May that precious life be 
also the longest! Such is the 
most earnest desire of the French 
people. 

The assembly decrees that this 
address be presented to his ma- 


jesty the emperor and king by 
the senate in a body. 


CAMBACERES, prince, arch- 
chancellor of the empire, pres’t. 


FRANCOIS, 
JaucouRT, }Secretaries. 
CORNET, 


LAPLACE, Chancellor of the 
Senate. 


Bonaparte’s reply. 
SENATORS— 


I am touched with the senti- 
ments you have expressed. The 
empress Louisa will be a tender 
mother to the French; she will 
also be to mea blessing. Iam 
happy to have been called by 
providence to reign over this af- 
fectionate and feeling people, 
whom I have found, under all 
the circumstances of my life, so 
faithful and so kind to me. 


FRENCH PAPERS. 


Report of the minister of general 
frolice to the emperor. 


Paris, April 27. 


“T informed your majesty, 
that the sieur Berthemy, officer 
of the staff attached to prince Fer- 
dinand, and commandant of the 
castle of Vallancay, had acquaint- 
ed me with the introduction into 
that castle of a baron de Kolli, 
c:lling himself minister of Eng- 
land to prince Ferdinand, whe 
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having been brought to my of- 
fice, 1 transmit to your majesty 
the following letters, announcing 
his arrest.—Kolli isa prisoner in 
the castle of Vincennes, and I 
wait the orders of your majesty 
upon this affair. ‘The diamonds 
and other effects of which he was 
the bearer, are deposited at the 
office of general police. 


“ FOUCHE.” 


No. 1}. Isa letter to the minis- 
ter of general police, by M. Ber- 
themy, announcing Kolli’s arrest, 
and his being forwarded to Pa- 
ris. 

No. IT. Is a letter from prince 
Ferdinand to Mr. Berthemy, go- 
vernor of the castle of Valancay, 
dated April 6, apprising him of 
the conduct of Kolli. 

No. III. Is acopy of Kolli’s ex- 
amination at the office of general 

lice. 

No. IV .Is aletter from Charles 
IV. addressed to the king of Eng- 
land, in 1802, announcing the 
marriage of the prince of Astu- 
rias. It was given to Kolli, with 
a marginal note by the marquis 
Wellesley, to be used as a cre- 
dential to prince Ferdinand. On 
the back of the letter the follow- 
ing was written in the hand of 
marquis Wellesley : 

“ The undersigned principal 
secretary of state of his Britannic 
majesty for the foreign depart- 
ment, declares that this Ietter is 
truly the same that his catholic 
majesty, Charles IV. addressed to 
his Britannic majesty George III. 
on occasion of the marriage of 
the prince of Asturias, now king 
Yerdinand VII. This authentic 
document is confided to the per- 


son who will have the honor of 


laying it before his catholic ma-. 


jesty Ferdinand VII. to verify 
this mission. 


“ WELLESLEY. 


“ Downing-Sireet, 26,1810.” 


No. V. 


Letter from king George III. 
signed in his own hand, to frrince 
Ferdinand, entrusted to Kolli. 


SIR, MY BROTHER— 


I have long wished for an op- 
portunity to transmit to your ma- 
jesty a letter signed in my own 
hand, expressing the lively inte- 
rest and profound regret. I have 
felt since your majesty has been 
removed your kingdom and 
loyal subjects. Notwithstanding 
the violence and cruelty with 
which the usurper of the throne 
of Spain overwhelms the Spanish 
nation, it must prove a great con- 
solation to your majesty to learn, 
that your people preserve their 
loyalty and attachment to the per- 
son of their lawful king, and that 
Spain makes continual efforts to 
uphold your majesty’s rights and 
to re-establish the independence 
of the monarchy. The resources 
of ny kingdom, my fleets and ar- 
mies, shall be employed to assis‘ 
your majesty’s subjects in this 
great cause, and my ally, the 
prince regent of Portugal, has 
also contributed to it with all the 
zeal and perseverance of a faith- 
ful friend. 

To your majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, as well as your allies, your 
presence only is wanting in Spain, 
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where it would inspire a new en- 
omy" 

I therefore entreat your majes- 
ty, with all the frankness of the 
alliance and friendship which 
bind me to your majesty’s inte- 
rest, to consider of the most pru- 
dent and effectual means of es- 
caping from the indignities you 
experience, and of shewing your- 
self among a people who are una- 
nimous in their wishes for your 
majesty’s happiness and glory. 

I annex to this letter a copy of 
the credentials which my minis- 
ter in Spain is to present to the 
central junta that governs there 
in the name, and by the authority 
of your majesty. 

I entreat your majesty to rest 
assured of my sincere friendship, 
and of the true attachment with 
which I am, sir, my brother, 


Your worthy brother, 


(Signed) GEORGE R. 
(Countersigned ) 
WELLESLEY. 


At the Queen’s falace, London, 
January 31, 1810. 


No. VI. Is a letter from 
George III. to prince Ferdinand, 
being a copy of the full powers 
granted to Henry Wellesley. 

No. VIL. This is a letter from 
M. de Berthemy giving a des- 
cription of the festivities at the 
castle of Valancay on the Ist of 
April, in honor of the emperor’s 
marriage, upon which occasion 
the Spanish princes are repre- 
sented as having studiously em- 
braced every opportunity of ma- 
nifesting their joy at the event. 
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They attended the chapel at the 
castle, and at the conclusion of 
the te deum, prince Ferdinand 
was the first to exclaim; “ long 
live the emperor, long live the 
empress.” The toasts after din- 
ner were, by prince Ferdinand— 
“* Onr august sovereigns Napo- 
leon the great, and Maria Louisa, 
his august spouse.” By prince 
Charles, “ The two impefial and 
royal families of France and Aus- 
tria.” By prince Anthony, “ the 
happy union of Napoijeon the 
great and Maria Louisa.” M. 
D’Amezaga, at the table of the 
officers of their household, gave, 
“ Napoleon the great and Maria 
Louisa, the glory and delight of 
France and Germany, may divine 
providence grant them a long 
and happy life.” The castle and 
park were illuminated in the ev- 
ening with between 8 and 9000 
lamps. 

No. VIII. Is a copy of a letter 
addressed to M. Berthemy by 
prince Ferdinand, acquainting 
him with his wish to become the 
adopted son of his majesty. 


No. 9. 


Letter of the 8th of April of the 
queen Louisa to the grand duke 


of Berg. 
SIR, MY BROTHER— 


We do not wish to intrude up- 
on the time of your imperial and 
royal highness; but having no 
other support or reliance, you 
ought to know all. We send to 
your highness the letter which 
the king has received from his 
son Ferdinand, in answer to that 
which he wrote to him yesterday 
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morning, informing him that we 
set out on Monday. His requests 
appear to me a little unreasona- 
ble; and under this idea, the 
king wrote to him a moment ago 
that we go with no retinue but 
the necessary officers, the rest 
remaining here ; that we shall 
pass the holy week (before Eas- 
ter) at the Escurial, and that he 
could not say how long we may 
remain there, and that, as to the 
life guards, it would be no mat- 
ter if they did not go there; 
We do not wish it, and we had 
rather see our poor prince of 
Peace without them. Yesterday 
evening I think we were caution- 
ed to take care, that the prince 
(Ferdinand) yet wished to make 
a tapage here, that last night all 
would be tranquil, but tiat to 
night it might not be. We did 
not belicye it, but we ought al- 
ways to be on our guard, and we 
therefore gave information of it 
to general Watier. . It is these 
life-guards that do every thing, 
and make my son do what they 
wish, just like these wicked be- 
ings who are very cruel, above 
all the priest Escoiquitz. Pray, 
your highness, deliver us three 
as well as my poor daughter 
Louisa, who suffers for the same 
reason as our common fiicnd the 
poor prince of Peace and us, be- 
cause we are the friends of your 
imperial and royal highness, of 
the French, and.of the emperor. 
My son Ferdinand, when he was 
here, spoke contemptuously c¢- 
nough of the French troops, of 
those who were at Madrid, waich 
makes me know that he does not 
love them. Weare assured that 
the carrabineers are like ali the 
others; and that those who are 
here near us, as well as the cap- 
tain of the life-guards who is 
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here, do nothing but spy out eve- 
ry thing they can, in order to in- 
form my son of it. 

If the emperor will send us 
word where he wishes to see us, 
we shall be weil contented and, 
we beg of your highness that you 
will cause the emperor to send 
us as soon as possible out of Spain, 
the king my husband, our friend 
the prince of Peace, myseif and 
also my poor daughter; but 
above all, let it be as soon as 
possible, for until we are remoy- 
ed we are not in safety. I pray 
your highness to save my friend 
(the prince of Peace) and speedi- 
ly ; we are all (particularly he) 
in the greatest danger; we de- 
sire his safety before our own; 
and we do not doubt the exer- 
tions of your imperial highness 
and the emperor, &c. 


LOUISA. 


Aranjuez, April 8th, 1808 
No. 10. 


Leiter from the queen Lonisa. to 
the grand duke of Berg. 


SIR, MY BROTHER— 


Our gratiude to your imperial 
and royal highness will be eter- 
nal, returning youamillion thanks 
for the, assurance given us that 
your friend and ours, the poor 
prince of Peace, wiil be free in 
three cays. ‘bbe joy (which the 
king and I feel but shall dissem- 
bie in order to preserve inviolable 
the mecessary secrecy) which 
your imperial and royal highness 
has caused in us by such desira- 
ble news, re-animates us; and 
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having never doubted the friend- 
ship of your imperial and royal 
highness, doubt not a moment of 
ours: we. in common with this 
poor friend of your imperial and 
royal highness have always en- 
tertained this sentiment. His 
crime is that of being devoted to 
the emperor and to the French ; 
for my son is not so; he has 
made it appear; and his immo- 
derate ambition has hurried him 
away to follow the counsels of his 
infamous advisers whom he has 
now raised to the most elevated 
stations. I beg of-your highness 
to have the guodness to tell us 
when we shal] see the emperor, 
and in what place, being anxious 
for the interview; and .I pray 
your highness not to forget my 
poor daughter Louisa. 


No. 21. 


Letter from qucen Louisa to the 
grand duke of Berg. 


MY BROTHER— 


We are in the hands of the 
emperor and of your royal high- 
ness. We, the king, my hus- 
band, our common friend and 
myself, fear nothing; we hope 
every thing from the emperor, 
who will decide promptly on our 
fate. The moment in which we 
see the emperor will be a happy 
one to us. My son will set out 
immediately ; he will go to make 
to the empercr representations 
totally at war with truth. These 
will have such plausible dates and 
forgeries or impostures, that they 
would appear true to any one 
less well informed than your im- 
perial and royal highness. My 


son has delegated all his powers 
to command and take all deter- 
minations in the same manner as 
he would himself, to his uncle 
the infant Don Antonio, who has 
a very limited capacity and un- 
derstanding, but who is cruel, 
and disposed to do to us threc 
and my daughter Louisa all pos- 
sible evil; and though he has a 
council, this council is composed 
of ail that detestable faction 
which has occasioned all this re- 
volution, and which is no more 
friendly to the French than my 
son Ferdinand, notwithstanding 
all that he put in the Gazette o! 
yesterday ; it is the fear he has 
of the emperor which makes 
him speak thus. I dare say also 
that the ambassador is entirely 
of the same disposition as my 
son and of this wicked priest Es- 
coiquitz, who have done and 
_will do every thing imaginable 
to win the confidence of your 
imperial and royal highness, and 
above all of the emperor. Pre- 
possess his majesty on this sub- 
ject before my son can see him. 


No. 22. 


Letter of Queen Louisa to the 
grand duke of Berg. 


SIR, MY BROTHER— 


It is ten o’clock when we re- 
ceive the enclosed letter from my 
son Ferdinand—we shall write 
no such letter as he asks of us, 
unless he forces us to do it. As 
to the abdication, a protest a- 
gainst it has been sent to your 
imperial and royal highness. But 
what my son writes either is 
false ; or, if itis true, the king my 
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husband and myself should trem- 
ble if they could have represented 
to the emperor a million of lies, 
arrayed in specious colors, to 
injure us and the poor prince of 
Peace, the friend of your impe- 
rial highness and the admired 
and much attached friend of the 
emperor. But we are entirely 
in the hands of your imperial 
highness, and we are tranquil, 
not fearing any enemy with such 
friends and protectors. 


LOUISA. 


April 9th, 1808. 


Letter of frrince Ferdinand to his 
father enclosed in the fireceding 
letter. 


MY FATHER, 


General Savary is about leav- 
ing us; I am weil satisfied with 
him, as well as from the good 
understanding that exists between 
the emperor and me, as from the 
honesty he has shewn towards 
me. It seems to me therelore 
that it is right that your majesty 
should give me a letter for the 
emperor, in which you will feli- 
citate him on his arrival, and wiil 
testify to him that I have for 
him the same sentiments as you 
have shewn towards him. If 
your majesty shall judge proper, 
you will send me the letter im- 
mediately, because | shail set out 
after to-morrow, aud I have given 
orders that the relays which are 
to wait on your majesties should 
come back (en arriere.) 

Your most humble servant, 

FERNANDO, 
Madrid April 8th, 1808. 
VOL. VII. 


The third part of this collec- 
tion comprehends seven docu- 
ments relative to the events which 
passed during the residence of 
the king Charles and the princes 
at Bayonne. These documents 
are, a letter from king Charles to 
his son Ferdinand; the answer of 
this prince containing the renun- 
ciation of the crown; the trea- 
ties of cession made in favor of 
lis majesty the emperor of the 
French by the king and all the 
princes of the house of Spain; 
a letter of the prince of Asturi- 
as addressed to the junta of 
Spain; and, lastly, a letter of 
this prince to Don Antonio, his 
uncle, at Madrid. We confine 
ourselves to the insertion of this 
last letter, all the other letters 
having been printed at the time. 


Letter of prince Ferdinand to the 
infant Don Antonio, from Ravy- 
onne, Aftri! 28th, 1810. 


MY DEAR ANTONIO— 


I have received thy letter of 
the 24th, and have read the copy 
of Murat’s letter, and thy an- 
swer thereto, with which I am 
satisfied. I have never doubted 
thy prudence, and thy attachment 
to my person, and I know not 
how to recompense thee. I know 
not how all this will end. I de- 
sire that it may be soon, and to 
the satisfaction of all. I fore- 
wari thee that the emperor has 
in his hands a letter of Maria 
Louisa, which states that the ab- 
dication of my father was forced. 
pretend ignorance of it, but con- 
duct thyself accordingly, and use 
thy endeavors that these cursed 
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French do not give thee a touch 
of their perfidy. 


Iam thy affectionate brother, &c. 


FERDINAND. 


The fourth part comprehends 
thirteen letters addressed to the 
emperor after the treaties of 
Bayonne, either by prince Ferdi- 
cand, or by king Charles and 
queen Louisa. The following 
ure some of the letters. 


No. 2. 


Letter of firince Ferdinand to the 
emperor. 


I have received with much 
pleasure the letter of your impe- 
vial and royal majesty, dated the 
i5th instant. I return thanks 


‘for the affectionate expressions 


with which I am_ honored in it, 


‘and upon which I have always re- 


lied, and I repeat them for your 
goodness in favoring the suit of 
the duke of San Carlos and of 
Macanaz, which I had the hon- 
or to recommend to your no- 
tice. I present also to your im- 
perial majesty, as well in the 
name of my brother and uncle 
as of myself, my very sincere 
felicitations on the satisfaction 
you must have had in the instal- 
Jation of your dear brother upon 
the throne of Spain. The ob- 
ject of all our desires having 
been always the happiness of the 
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generous nation which inhabits 
that vast kingdom, we cannot 
see at the head of it a monarch 
so worthy and so well fitted by his 
virtues to secure that object with- 
out feeling the greatest com- 
fort at the event. It is this sen- 
timent, and the desire of being 
honored with his friendship, which 
have induced us to write to him 
the adjoined letter, which I take 
the liberty to send to your impe- 
rial majesty, begging that, after 
having read it, you will deign to 
present it to his catholic majes- 
ty. So respectable a mediation 
will secure it a reception with 
that cordiality which we wish to 
cultivate. 

Excuse, sire, this liberty, which 
owes its origin to the unbounded 
confidence with which your im- 
perial and royal majesty has in- 
spired us; and, assured of our 
affection and of all our respect. 
permit me to renew theassurance 
ofthe most sincere and invariable 
sentiments with which I have the 
honor to be, sire, your imperia! 
and royal majesty’s very humble 
and very obedient servant, 


FERDINAND. 


‘alancay, June 22, 1808. 


No. 3. 


Letter of prince Ferdinand to the 
emperor. 


stRE— 


I have received with much 
gratitude the letter of your impe- 
rial and royal majesty of the 20th 
inst. in which you deign to assure 
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me of the prempt despatch of 
your orders on my affairs. My 
uncle and my brother have been 
as much charmed as myself at 
the annunciation of the journey of 
your imperial and royal majesty 
to Paris, which you again ap- 
proach with your presence ; and 
since, whatever may be the road 
you travel, it must pass near this 
place, we shall regard it as a ve- 
ry great gratification if your impe- 
rial and royal majesty will have 
the goodness to permit us lo go 
to meet you, and renew to you 
personally our homage at the 
place which you may designate, 
provided you may not be incom- 
moded by it. 


FERDINAND. 


Valancay, July 26, 1808. 


No. 4. 


Letter of prince Ferdinand to the 
emperor, 


stRE— 


The pleasure which I have 
had in seeing in the public pa- 
pers the victories with which 
providence has newly crowned 
the august head of your imperial 
and royal majesty, and the great 
interest that we, my brother, my 
uncle and myseli, take in your 
success, have influenced us res- 
pectfully to fe®citate you on the 
occasion. Under the protection 
of your linperial and royal ma- 
jesty we live in love, sincerity 
and thankfulness. My brother 
and my uncle charge me to offer 
to you their respectful homage, 


and in doing so they join with him 
who has the honor to be, with the 
most high and respectful conside - 
ration, 


FERDINAND. 


Valancay, dugust 6, 1809. 


No. 35. 


Leiter of prince Lerdinand to the 
emperor. 


SIRE— 


My respectful gratitude for the 
goodness of your imperial and 
royal majesty is too sincere to 
permit me to delay for a single 
mov.ent answering the letter with 
which you have honored me, da- 
ted the 16th of this month, I 
return thanks to your imperial 
and royal majesty for the interest 
and paternal love that your au- 
gust person takes In my favor 
and upon which I always reckon. 
My attachment to your imperial 
and royal majesty, and my con- 
duct never shall contradict these 
sentliivents and the blind obedi- 
ence (aveugle obeissance) which 
I am disposed to pay to ali the 
orders and desires of your impe- 
rial and royal majesty. Sire, | 
deposit in the bosom of your inm- 
rial and royal majesty the most 
ardent wishes for the prosperity 
of your kingdom, and the senti- 
ments of the most respectful and 
most absoiute devotion fer your 
august person. 


FERDINAND. 


Valancau, December 21, 1809, 
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No. 8. 


Letter of king Charles to the em- 
freror. 


SIR, MY BROTHER— 


I have found Compeigne all 
that I can desires; the palace vast 
and commodious; the country 
rich, the ficids smiling, the forest, 
as extensive and beautiful, and 
promenades not in the least tedi- 
ous but all varied and very agree- 
able ; but fatal experience has un- 
happily given me~ to know that 

‘the residence at Compeigne eve- 

ry day deteriorates my health, 
and that it will not be possible 
for me to pass the winter in this 
climate, without exposing me to 
lose the use of my limbs for the 
rest of my life. The preserva- 
tion of my health becoming one 
of the first of duties, after having 
consujted the most able physici- 
ans upon my situation, I desire 
before winter to draw near one of 
the mildest climates of France. 
‘They have pointed out to me the 
city of Nice. I therefore ask of 
your majesty, if you believe it 
possible amc fit, that I may esta- 
blish myself there with my suite 
for the bad months of the year? 
I expect of the friendship of your 
imperial and royal majesty this 
new mark of the interest with 
which the health of your good 
friend inspires you. 

I pray God, sir, my brother, 
that he will have you in his holy 
and praise-worthy keeping. Sir, 
my brother, the very affectionate 
brother and friend of your impe- 
rial and royal majesty, 

CHARLES. 


(Signed ) 


Compeiene, July 6, 1808. 


No. 12: 


Letter of king Charles IV. to the 
emperor. 


SIR, MY BROTHER— 


Notwithstanding the state of 
my health almost deprives me of 
the power of holding a pen (so 
grievous is it) I cannot deprive 
myself of the pleasure of felicita- 
ting your imperial and royal ma- 
jesty on the happy success of your 
last campaign, as well as on your 
return to the capital of your em- 
pire. May the perfect tranquil- 
lity of the continent at least be 
the fruit of your labours, as | 
flatter myself it will, and I shali 
have this sweet consolation a- 
mongst the grievances and pains 
which afflict me. 


I pray God, &c. 


CHARLES. 


(Signed) 


Marseilles, February 7, 1809. 


PROCLAMATION, 


By his excellency lieutenant-gene- 
rat Sir George Prevost, 
lieutenant governor und comman- 
der in chief in and over his ma- 
jesty’s firovinee of Nova Scotia, 
and its dependencies, 


Whereas, by an act passed in 
the 48th year of his present ma- 
jesty’s reign, power is given to 
the governor, licutenant-govern- 
or, or commander in chief, with 
the advice and consent of his 
majesty’s council, to allow the 
importation of certain enumera- 
ted articles from the United 
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States of America into this pro- 
vince, for the purpose of re-ex- 
porting the same. 

I have therefore thought fit, 
with the advice and consent of 
his majesty’s council, to publish 
this proclamation, hereby autho- 
rising and empowering British 
subjects, for the space of six 
months from the date hereof, to 
import and bring into this pro- 
vince, from the United States of 
America, in British built ships 
or vessels, owned and navigated 
according to law, scantling, planks, 
staves, heading, boards, shingles, 
hoops, or squared timber of any 
sort, horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry or live stock of any 
sort, bread, biscuit, flour, peas, 
beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, 
barley, or grain of any sort; and 
British subjects, during the same 
period, are hercby authorised 
and empowered to export in Bri- 
tish ships, owned and navigated 
as aforesaid, all or any of the said 
herein before enumerated arti- 
cles to any, other of his majesty’s 
colonies or plantations. 

Given under my hand and seal at 
arms at Halifax, this 23d day 
of March, 1810, in the 50th 
year of his majesty’s reign. 


GRORGE PREVOST. 
By his excellency’s command, 


SAM. HOOD GEORGE. 


Berlin, March 13, 1810. 


KING OF PRUSSIA’S PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


“ We, Frederic William, king 
of Prussia, &c. 


77 


“ Although we considered the 
measures taken in consequence 
of the treaty of Tilsit, 11th June, 
1808, which! had fon their object, 
the entire exclusion of English 
commerce as being sufficient for 
the purpose for which they were 
intended, we are new Convinced 
of the contrary, particularly by 
the measures lately taken by his 
imperial majesty the emperor 
Napoleon, and therefore are now 
under the necessity of taking new 
measures for the purpose of im- 
posing the above. 

Ist. After the first day_of A- 
pril next, no vessel which may 
arrive from any European port, 
having on board any of the arti- 
cles prohibited by the continental 
system shall be admitted—Drugs 
shall alone be exempted. 

2d. No produce commonly 
termed colonial, the produce of 
the East or West Indies, shall be 
permitted to be imported from 
any European port, as it is not to 
be supposed that any of the con- 
tinental powers who possess co- 
lonies umport more than they 
want for their own consumption 
Colonial and such other produce 
as is not European, can only be 
imported direct out of American 
ports, and out of such other Eas: 
and West India countries and 
colonies with which France is in 
friendly intercourse. AH Fast 
and West India produce on 
board of a vessel coming from 
an European port shall be confis- 
cuted. 

3d. As in such large under- 
takings it cannot be supposed that 
the cargoes are the property of 
different shippers, it shall not be 
farther permitted that such car- 
goes can be entered as being the 
property of more than one house, 
and for each cargo only one pro- 
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prietor can appear and prove his 
property. 

4th. The examination of the 
ships and cargo’s papers, log- 
books, the declaration of the cap- 
tain and crew, remains as before 
ordered ia the power of the dif- 
ferent commissioners appointed 
in our ports for that purpose ; at 
the same time for the more effec- 
tually preventing all collisions 
henceforth all the certificates, ge- 
neraily termed certificates of ori- 

in, shall be communicated to the 
imperial French consul general, 
consul or vice consul, who may 
reside in the port where the ves- 
sel arrives. Should the latter 
object to the entry of the cargoes, 
the above commissioners are im- 
mediately to report to our de- 
partment of foreign relations and 
await the decision. 

5th. All goods, and produce 
not European, shall upon being 
landed be taxed for consumption, 
and no difference shall be made 
between what is declared to be 
for home consumption and re- 
exportation, as we are rather 

willing to deprive owrselves of 
the profits which attend transits 
than to expose ourselves to difli- 
culties and uncertainty of for- 
warding into other countries 
goods of doubtful origin. 

6th. Every order and regula- 
tion which our board of trade, 
police of the port, &c. may issue, 
shall be immediately executed, 
and our department of foreign 
relations have it afterwards in their 


power, upon representation | be- 
ing made to them, to alter or 
amend in any way they may find 
most proper. Every complaint 
against the laws of the commis- 
Sioners is to be made to that 
department. 

7th. In the same manner where 
expeditious measures are requi- 
site, our military, police, &c. are 
required to obey provisionally the 
orders of the commissioners, who 
are Immediately to inform our 
department of foreign relations 
of such requisitions, &c. as they 
may have been obliged to make. 

8th. As respects the land trade, 
all colonial and European goods 
shall as hitherto be permitted to 
enter from all states with which 
we are in amity; they must how- 
ever be accompanied by a docu- 
ment of the magistrates of the 
place, who must testify to their 
unquestionable origin ; which cer- 
tificate must be attested by our 
council—but their goods must 
also be immedictely taxed as is 
provided in the fifth article. 

We repeat the threats contain- 
ed in the above mentioned de- 
cree of lith June 1808, as to 
all persons contravening, and shal! 
not only punish all our subjects, 
who act in opposition, but parti- 
cularly our commercial commis- 
sioners who do not follow our in- 
structions, kc. &c. 

Done in Berlin, March 13th, 
1810. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM.’ 
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Letter from Mr. Epfes, of the 
committee of Ways and Means to 
the secretary of the treasury. 


January 8, 1810. 


Having stated in your several 
reports that loans would consti- 
tute the principal resource of the 
United States for defraying ex- 
traordinary expenses, the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have 
instructed me to request, that you 
will report your opinion as to the 
more eligible mode of obtaining 
uroney by loan—keeping in view 
both the facility of borrowing 
sums ‘commensurate with the 
exigencies of the United States 
and the ultimate extinguishment 
of the debt contracted. 

You have already given your 
opinion in favor of an increase 
of duties on importation. 
what extent can this be carricd 
with safety? Can any other re- 
sources except taxes and loans 

VOL. VIT. 


To 


be relied on for immediate reve~ 
nue? 


T have the honor to be, 
With respect, 
Your most obedient, 


JOHN W. EPPES. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Februgry 26, 1810. 
¢ 


J have the honor to submit the 
following observations in answer 
to the several objects of enquiry 
embraced by your letter of the 
8th'ultimo. The amount of ex- 
traordinary expenses which may 
be authorised by Congress being 
yet unascertained, it is net even 
at this time practicable to state 
with precision the sum which 
may be wanted on lean for the 
service of this year. And in rela- 
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tion to ensuing years, it would be 
premature to lay down any gene- 
ral rules respecting the most eli- 
gible mode of borrowing sums of 
money, commensurate with the 
exigencies of the United States 
in case of war. It is therefore 
thought sufficient for the present 
to point out some of the most ob- 
vious means of effecting loans ge- 
nerally ; leaving it a subject of 
subsequent consideration to de- 
cide according to existing cir- 
cumstances on the most eligible 
mode, and on the arrangement of 
details. - 

The enquiries ‘of the commit- 
tee of ways and means apply to 
the three following points: Ist. 
What is the most eligible mode 
of obtaining money by loans keep- 
ing in view both the facility of 
borrowing sums commensurate 
with the exigencies of the United 
States, and the ultimate extin- 
euishment of the debt contracted? 
2dly. To what extent can an in- 
crease of duties on importation 
be carried with safety ? 3dly. Can 
any other resources besides taxes 
and loans be relied on for imme- 
diate revenue ? 


LOANS. 


ist. The commissioners of the 
sinking fund will, out of the an- 
nual appropriation of eight mil- 
lions of dollars for the payment 
of the debt, reimburse, in 1810, 
the residue of the exchanged six 
r cent. stock, amounting to 
3,750,000 dollars, and in 1811, 
the whole of the converted six 
er cent. stock, amounting to 
1,860,000 dollars. It is probable 
that the owners of those two spe- 
cies of stock would consent to re- 
loan the amount, provided it was 
irredeemable for a few years. 


AMERICAN REGISTER. 


2dly. It has already been sta- 
ted in the annual report of No- 
vember 5th, 1807, referred to in 
that of this year, “ that the seve- 
ral banks of the United States 
might find it convenient, as the 
diminished commerce of the 
country might require less capi- 
tal, to loan to government a con- 
siderable portion of their capital 
stock, then computed about forty 
millions of dollars.” Such tempo- 
rary loans can be obtained only 
to a limited amount ; but they are 
convenient in two respects: Ist. 
They do not diminish the facility 
of obtaining other loans from in- 
dividuals, inasmuch as they do 
not increase the amount of stock 
at market: 2dly. Being redeem- 
able at will, and in any sums 
which may suit the convenience 
of government, interest is paid 
only as long as the money is want- 
ed ; and the extinguishment of the 
debt contracted is rendered more 
easy and certain. 

3d. Loans may be obtained 
from individuals to an extent 
commensurate with the national 
capital, and limited by the exist- 
ing demand for that capital for 
private purposes. The terms 
miust vary according to circum- 
stances, always giving the prefe- 
rence to the most simple form 
that can effect the object. A por- 
tion of the public lands may per- 
haps if necessary, either as a 
premium or by giving an option 
to subscribers, be advantageously 
applied in facilitating loans or im- 
proving their terms. 

4th. Treasury notes, bearing 
interest and payable to order, one 


‘year after date, may be annually 


issued to a moderate amount, and 
be put in circulation both through 
the medium of banks, and in pay- 
ment of supplies. A_ portion 
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would be absorbed during the 
year by the payment of public 
lands and revenue bonds, and the 
redemption of the residue be pro- 
vided for by the loan of the ensu- 
ing year. This annual anticipa- 
tion of the revenue, though lia- 
ble to abuse, may if kept within 
strict bounds, facilitate both the 
collection of the revenue and the 
loans themselves. 

In relation to the extinguish- 
ment of the debt contracted, those 
who borrow can do nothing more 
than to provide and pledge funds 
sufficient for that object, and to 
give such a form to the debt as 
may not impede its redemption. 
To render it irredeemable for no 
longer time than is necessary, in 
order to obtain the money: to 
make it reimbursable by instal- 
ments at fixed periods ;—never 
to create, for the sake of dimin- 
ishing the annual interest, a great- 
er nominal amount of stock than 
the sum actually borrowed, and 
above all never to incur expenses 
which are not actually necessary 
for the defence or welfare of the 
country, are principles essential 
for a nation which does not con- 
template a system of perpetual 
and increasing debt. But for its 
actual reimbursement we must 
principally depend on the return 
of prosperous circumstances, on 
the growing resources of the 
country, and on the wisdom of 
our successors. The artificial 
provisions of a sinking fund may 
always be rendered inefficient by 
the necessities or extravagance of 
a government. 

The real amount of a national 
debt cannot be diminished unless 
the aggregate of revenue includ- 
ing the funds assigned to the 
sinking fund, and exclusively of 
new loans, exceeds the aggregate 


of expenditures, other than those 
for the payment of the principal 
of the debt. Favorable circum- 
stances, and a rigid economy in 
the current expenses have ena- 
bled the United States to reim- 
burse during the last eight years, 
one half of the debt created by 
the revolutionary war, and during 
some of the ensuing years. Simi- 
lar circumstances, and an adher- 
ence to the same principles will 
be requisite to secure the actual 
reimbursement of the debt which 
it may now be necessary to con- 
tract. But that government will 
possess resources amply suffici- 
ent for that object, cannot be 
doubted. The proceeds of the 
public lands would alone, slowly 
perhaps, but certainly, extinguish 
a much greater debt than the 
United States have it now in their’ 
power to create. And it is suffi- 
ciently ascertained that the na- 
tional wealth of the United States, 
and therefore the means of rais- 
ing revenue increase in a ratio 
still more rapid than their popu- 
lation, a population which almost 
doubles every twenty years. 
Those considerations, connect- 
ed with others stated at large in 
the annual reports of November, 
1807, and December, 1808, have 
produced a conviction that loans 
might without danger be resorted 
to as the principal resource for 
supporting a war. Permit me at 
the same time to observe, that 
the suggestion has been confined 
to that object alone, and that, ex- 
cepting the case of war, either 
immediate or contemplated, it 
appears Consistent with sound po- 
licy to raise during the year the 
means of defraying all the nation- 
al expenses, borrowing no larger 
sum than the amountof principal] 
of the old debt paid during 
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the year. The propriety for 
providing, even in time of war, 


a-revenue equal to the annual 


expenses on a peace establish- 
ment, the interest of the ex- 
isting debt, and that on the loans 
which may be raised, has also 
been suggested in former reports. 


INCREASE OF DUTIES. 


On that subject, but little can 
be added to the opinions express- 
ed on former occasions, | still 
think that this source of revenue 
is in the United States, and at this 
time the most productive, the 
easiest to collect, the least bur- 
thensome to the great mass of 
the people; and that the duties 
on importation generally may, in 
case of war, be doubled without 
inconvenience or danger. 

In time of peace, and particu- 
larty under existing circumstances 
habits of sniuggling might be 

moted by so great an encrease. 
But the precise rate which may 
with safety be adopted can only 
be'a matter of opinion to be test- 
ed by experience. [ would not 
hesitate however to mention an 
additional duty of five per cent. 
on merchandise paying ad valo- 
rem duties, and an increase of 
33 1-3 per cent. on the existing 
duties on all other articics, as at- 
tended ‘with very little danger, 
and preferable to any other new 
source of taxation. A renewal 
of the duty on salt, which pro- 
duced six hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, may be exceptionable 
in other respects, but on account 
of the bulk of the article, is lia- 
ble to ‘no objection in the pres- 
ent view of the subject. 

It was stated in the annual re- 
port of December last,, that an 
encrease of duties would not, on 


account of the terms of credit al- 
lowed for the payment of duties, 
supersede the necessity of a loan 


for the service of this year. The 


amount of that loan might of 
course be diminished, if no cre- 
dit, or a credit of only sixty days 
was allowed for the payment of 
the proposed additional duties. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


These constitute the only great 
national resource exclusively of 
loans and taxes.—They have al- 
ready been mentioned as forming 
a fund for the ultimate extin- 
guishment of the public debt ; 
and the possibility of their being 
used as a means of facilitating 
loans, has been suggested. A 
portion. might also be usefully 
applied as a bounty to officers and 
soldiers whenever it may become 
necessary to raise a considerable 
force. But as an object of imme- 
diate revenue, I much doubt 
whether this can. be materially 
increased without a radical change 
in the present system. 

Not less than ten land offices 
are now in full operation, offer- 
ing a great choice of good lands, 
situated in various climates, and 
suited to the habits of the citi- 
zens of every portion of the uni- 
on. ‘They are sold at the rate of 
two dollars an acre, or rather at 
one dollar and sixty four cents, 
if paid for at the time of pur- 
chase, and in tracts of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. As much 
is sold as there is actual demand 
for land in similar situations at 
that price. The sales are how- 
ever almost exclusively confined 
to those who are or intend to be- 
come actual settlers, and all the 
money which ‘can be raised by 
that description of purchasers is 
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annually paidto the United States. 
In order to encrease immediately 
the amount of sales, a different 
capital from that which has here- 
tofore been applied tothat object, 
the capital of persons who will 
purchase for the purpose of sell- 
ing again with a profit, must be 
brought into action. But it is 
evident that no person will pur- 
chase lands at the present price 
asan object of speculation, whilst 
the United States continue to sel! 
at the same price in small tracts. 
To effect the proposed object, it 
would be necessary not only to 
reduce the price, but, to make a 
difference between that of lands 
sold in large tracts, and that ask- 
ed for small tracts, sufficient to 
encourage purchasers on an €x- 
tensive scale. That alteration 
might produce an additional re- 
venue, but appears to me ex- 


tremely injurious in other res- 
pects. The present system of 
sales has been tried, and answers 
the expeciaiions of the legisla- 
ture. A gradual encrease must, 
notwithstanding some tempora- 
ry fluctuations, necessarily take 
piace. On that I would rely; 
nor would I venture to suggest 
any other change than that al- 
ready proposed ona former oc- 
casion, a moderate and genera! 
reduction of prices, discontinuing: 
at the same time all sales on 
credit, but continuing to sell at 
the same rate large or smuil 
tracts of land. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
dir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 
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Treasury Department, April 35 18i0. 


I have the honor, in obedience to the resolution of the house of 
representatives, of the 31st ult. to transmit a statement of the annual 
amount of expenditure in relation to the military and naval establish- 
ments, from the 4th of March, 1789, to the end of the year 1809. 

The sums paid for military pensions and for the Indian depart- 
ment, are not included in the statement: but it embraces all other 
expenses, including those for fortiiications, arms and military stores, 
purchase of navy yards and building of vessels. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your obedient 


servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


To the hon. the speaker of the house of representatives. 


A STATEMENT exhibiting the gross annual amount of expenditure, 
in relation to the military and naval establishments, frum the 4th of 


March, 1789, to the end of the year 1809. 


Military Esta-Naval  Esta- 


YEARS. blishment. | Slishment. | .7°T4* 


From March 4,’89to Dec. 31. 1791} 652,804 05 652,804 0S 
Wor the year ° a 1792} 1,103,048 47 1,103,038 47 
1793} 1,132,443 91 1,152,443 91 
17944 2,589,097 59 61,408 97] 2,650,506 56 
1795} 2,422,385 81) 410,562 03} 2,832,947 84 
1796} 1,246,327 82| 274,734 04) 1,521,111 86 
+1797} 1,002,299 04) 382,631 89} 1,384,930 93 
1798} 1,939,692 39} 1,381,347 76] 3,321,040 15 
1799} 2,405,669 17) 2,858,081 84) 5,263,751 O1 
1800} 2,517,409 3,448,716 03} 5,966,126 02 
1801} 1,600,944 O08} 2,111,424 3,712,368 08 
1802} 1,179,148 25; 915,811 87] 2,094,960 12 
1803} 822,055 85) 1,246,317 89) 2,068,373 74 
1804] 875,923 93} 1,273,860 25) 2,149,784 18 
1805; 712,781 28) 1,597,500 2,310,281 28 
1806] 1,224,355 28) 1,649,641 44) 2,875,996 82 
1807] 1,288,685 91) 1,722,064 47} 3,010,750 38 
1808} 2,900,834 40} 1,884,067 80) 4,784,902 20 
1809] 3,345,772 17| 2,427,758 80) 5,773,530 97 


30,941,669 47\23,645,979 08)54,587,648 55 


Treasury defiartment, register’s office, April 3d, 1810. 
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April 27, 1810.., 


STATE OF THE UNITED STATES’ 
ARMY. 


REPORT. 


The committee perceived at 
the instant their attention was di- 
rected to the subject referred to 
them, its importance, difficulty 
and extent. The solicitude which 
was expressed for the acquisition 
of accurate information, and the 
manner in which the enquiries of 
the committee were pointed to a 
specific object, stimulated them 
to fulfil, to the utmost of their 
power, the expectation and de- 
sire of the house. In performing 
the duties assigned to them, 
they necessarily had many diffi- 
culties to encounter; these con- 
sisted in collecting, collating and 
arranging a multitude of facts 
and circumstances, which had 
their origin in a distant territory, 
and the dissimilar aspects in 
which the same object would be 


represented, according to the me- 


dium through which it had been 
seen. Not discouraged at the 
prospect of such labors, they pro- 
ceeded to commence them with 
every disposition and with all the 
patience so essential to ensure a 
fair, candid and impartial disclo- 
sure of the state of the detach- 
ment of the army ordered to 
New Orleans. ‘To accomplish 
a purpose every way so desirable 
and interesting, and likewise to 
obviate objections, the committee 
on mature deliberation and re- 
flection, determined to make a 
plain and succinct statement of 
facts, as the method best calcula- 
ted to impart information and to 
guide the understanding in the 
formation of a correct judgment. 


In pursuing this plan, which 
the committee early laid down 
for their observance, they are led 
to present to the house, in a nar- 
row compass, the correspondence 
which passed between the de- 
partment of war and the com- 
manding officer. 

Next in order the number of 
troops sent to New Orleans, and 
the present effective force. 

‘The measures taken for paying 
the troops, and the precautions 
observed for ensuring a prompt 
supply of sound and wholesome 
provisions for their subsistence. 

The instructions given to the 
military agent by the department 
of war, and the authority invest- 
ed in the commanding officer 
over the military agent, as ga- 
thered from the instructions. 
Under this head will be included 
whatever relates to clothing, and 
medical and hospital stores. 

The depositions taken by the 
committee. \ 

Lastly, the causes which, in 
the opinion of the committee, 
produced the mortality in that 
detachment of the army. 


(4) No. | 


A letter from the secretary of 
war, dated February 24, 1810, in 
answer to one addressed to him 
in obedience to the direction of 
the committee requesting infor- 
mation on the subject submitted 
to them. 

The secretary says, “I have 
the honor accordingly herewith 
to submit to their inspection a 
transcript of the original order, 
bearing date December 2, 1808, 
designating the force destined for 
the defence of New Orleans, and 
of the subsequent orders from 
this departa:ent, together with 
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such extracts from the letters of 


the commanding general as relate 
to the selection and occupency of, 
and the removal of the troops 
from the encampment at Terre 
au Boeuf.” 


*(A) No. 2. 


Cn the 2d of December, 1808, 
the secretary of war (general 
Henry Dearborne) in a letter to 
general James Wilkinson, says, 
“ T am directed by the president 
of the United States, to have the 
necessary measures taken, with- 
out delay, for assembling as large 
a proportion of our regular troops 
at New Orleans and its vicinity, 
as circumstances will permit.” 
immediately following this ex- 
tract, the regiments and compa- 
nies destined for New Orleans 
are designated, and the previous 
preparatory arrangements con- 
nected with the movements are 
directed to be made. The letter 
then concludes : “ You will please 
to take measures for being at 
New Orleans in season to take 
command of the army in that de- 
partment as early as practicable 
and to have such a disposition of 
the troops in that department 
forn.ed, as will most effectually 
enable you to defend New Or- 
leans and its dependencies against 
any invading force. In case of 
emergency you are authorised by 
the president of the United States 
to callon the governors of the 
Orleans and Mississippi territo- 
ries, for such detachments of the 
militia as may be deemed neces- 
sary.” 

On the 30th of April, 1809, 
the secretary of war, (William 
Eustis, esquire) addressed a let- 
ter to general James Wilkinson, 
expressing great anxiety and so- 


licitude for the health of the 

troops. Alive to apprehensions 

on this important point, he pro- 

ceeds to say, “on inspecting the 

general instructions given by this 

department, 2d of December, 

1808, it appears, that the troops 

were to be assembled at New 

Orleans: an apprehension that 

the letter of this instruction may 

be construed to limit any mea- 

sures which your own judgement 

might suggest respecting achange 

of position, induces me te remove 

any such obstacle, if it shall have 

had an influence. By the returns 

of the 24th of March, it appears, 

that more than one fourth part of 
the troops were sick. Without a 

knowledge of this fact, the remo- 

val of the army from New Or- 

leans during the summer and au- 

tumnal months is suggested by 

every consideration of prudence 

and experience. If, therefore, 

such removal shall not, on receipt 

of this letter, have been already 

commenced, you will be pleased 

to give the necessary orders to 

have it effected immediately. 

After leaving the necessary gar- 

rison, consisting of old troops, at 

New Orleaus, it will be desirable’ 
that all the others should be 

transported cither to the high 

ground in the rear of Port Adams, 

or a part of them in the rear of 
the Natchez; perhaps both these 

Stations should be occupied, a di- 

vision of the troops being more 

favorable to their health than 

quartering the whole together in 

one body, of this you will judge. 

The primary object will be to 
preserve the health and lives of 
the men; next, to have them so 
quartered as will best admit of w 

regular system of order, govern- 
ment and discipline with as much 
economy as is practicable.” 
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On the 29th of May, 1809, ge- 
neral James Wilkinson addressed 
a letter to the secretary of war. 
fle says, “ After much enquiry, 
I have determined on a spot for 
the encampment .of the troops. 
It was a difficult matter, from the 
localities ofthe country, to adjust ; 
and being an object of primary 
importance in relation to econo- 
my, discipline and health, it has 
truly occupied all my cares and 
attentions, and will, I hope, be my 
excuse for inattention to minor 
objects.” In the part immediate- 
ly succeeding this extract, the 
general mentions that he had 
abandoned the idea of encamping 
on the scite spoken of by general 
Henry Dearborne, called Galves 
town, on the Amite river, on ac- 
count of its being the most sickly 
spot in the territory. The gene- 
ral then says: “ With the gene- 
ral voice of the Americans and 
Creoles in favor of it, I have se- 
lected a piece of ground on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, be- 
low this city about four leagues, 
which I find perfectly dry at this 
moment, although the surface of 
the river, restrained by its dykes, 
is in general three feet above the 
level of the country. You will 
put your finger on the spot at the 
head of the English turn, just 
where the route to the settle- 
ments on the Terre au Bouf 
leaves the river. The disadvan- 
tages of the position are, private 
ground, private wood, and its vi- 
But its 
advantages are promised health, 
the best water of the country, the 
accommodation and comforts of a 
market, the immediate protection 


of the city, and the prompt defence 


m- 


uch 


jn 


> of the river and lakes against an in- 


vading force. Under such con- 


© siderations, and the rapid advance 
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of the season, I could pause no 
longer, but shall proceed to take 
the position, and make the neceés- 
sary establishments for the recep- 
tion and safe keeping of the 
stores and provisions, necessary 
to supply and support the troops, 
and for the comfortable lodgment 
of the sick and well.” 


Letter from general Wilkinson to 
the secretary of war, dated camp 
Terre au Bauf, June 18, 1809. 


*“ Your letters of the 30th 
April, and 4th ultimo, did not ° 
reach New ‘rleans until the last 
mail, the 14th instant, though we 
received at the same time the 
president’s speech. Iam happy 
that I have so far anticipated your 
wishes as to have encamped the 
troops though I have not sought 
the position you recommended : 
nor should I have done so while 
permitted to exercise my discre- 
tion, and for the following rea- 
sons: The movement to Fort 
Adams or to Natchez, must have 
been made by water, as the Spani- 
ards will not permit our passage 
throurh West Florida: the toil, 
the time and exposition to the 
sun in ascending the river one 
hundred leagues, with a corps of 
two thousand, would probably have 
diseased nine tenths of the men, 
many of whom were in. a conva- 
lescent state, and as many sick.” 
The general then states the ex- 
pense of transportation : that the 
pesition is too remote for the sez- 
sonable protection of New Or- 
leans against external attack op 
internal commotion ; that the up- 
per country might prove more 
sickly than the bank of the Mis- 


sissippi ; that the movement to 
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Terre au Boeuf was made with- 
out inconvenience to the well, 
or injury to the sick, and at no 
expense, because the chalons 
which transported them will be 
employed in erecting the neces- 
sary temporary buildings and for 
flooring the tents. The general 
further states, that the position 
taken is refreshed by sea breezes, 
and that although more than five 
hundred sick and convalescent 
were brought to the ground 
which had been previously occu- 
pied by five hundred and sixty 
men, from the Ist instant, not 


_ more than three men died, and 


one of these of an apoplexy ; that 
the morning reports of the 13th 
and 16th will exhibit a frightful 
return of the sick; “ yet, says 
he, you are to understand that 
nine tenths are strongly conva- 
lescent, ahd are returned sick to 
prevent their being detailed for 
the general fatigues, to which 
we are now, and shall be for 


‘some time to come, necessarily 


exposed.” After mentioning that 
the safety of those who are in- 
trusted to his charge impress 
him with an awful sense of res- 
ponsibility, and will occupy all 
his attentions, he proceeds to say : 

“ It is a‘source of pleasurable 
reflection to me, that the aspects 
and accommodation of the posi- 
tion have prepossessed every man 
and officer in its favor. We have 
a market of vegetables, 
milk, eggs, and fowls, from the 
settlements of Terre au Beeuf.” 
Ue then speaks of arrangements 
in the suttling department ; wish- 
es to be advised whether it is the 
intention of government to erect 
a@cantonment, as one would be 
necessary, either at Natchez or 
Terre au’ Beuf: if the latter, 
expenses of such establishment 


are set forth. He then says, “ I 
submit these observations to you 
for your consideration as is my 
duty, to aid your judgment, anc 
shall be ready to execute the pre- @ 
sidential will.” 


The secretary of war to genera. 
James Witkinson, dated war dc- 
frartment, June 22, 1809. 


“ Being unable to perceive ay 
advantages in the position which 
you have selected for an encamp- 7 
ment, as stated in your letter of 
the 29th of May, which give it a 
preference over the high ground 
in the rear of fort Adams, or ® 
its vicinity, to which my letter 
of the 30th of April direct-% 
ed, conditionally, the 
of the troops; I am left to pre-7 
sume either that my letter has 
not been received, or that some?) 
causes unknown to me and re- 
concileable with the object stated 
in that letter have governed your 
decision. On receiving this letter 
you will be pleased immediately # 
to embark all the troops, leaving 
a sufficient garrison of old troops)™ 
at New Orleans and fort St. Phil- 
ip,-and proceed with them to 
high ground in the rear of for) 
Adams, and to the high ground inf 
the rear of Natchez (the publigy 
ground) and form encampments) 
dividing them equally, or in 
proportions, between the tw i } 
places, as your own judgment 
shall direct. The inclosed copie 
of an order from the navy de? 
partment will present you nee 
means of transportation. The i 
movement of the troops will i 
committed entirely to your direc: te 
tion.” 
By a letter bearing date, camp i 
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I Terre au Boceuf, July 23d, 1809, 
general Wilkinson acknowledges 


ay that the preceding order had 
nd come to his hand; he says, “ your 
dl duplicate of the 22d ultimo, reach- 
ed New Orleans by last mail on 

the 19th, and came to my hands 

on the night of the 20th, at 10 
o’clock: the original has not 

ra yet arrived. The perempto- 
de- ry tenor of your order for the 
removal of the troops, has re- 

lieved me from an oppressive 

ally HE load of responsibility, and I have 
ich FF not lost a moment in entering on 
np- the execution.” He states the 
Of impossibility of controlling the 
it a} effects of the climate; that it 
und By will be in vain to seek refuge from 
, OF MF disease in that region with un- 
tter B) seasoned recruits. He also states, 
‘ect-@ that when possession was taken 
oval BS of the present healthful scite at 
pre-] Columbian springs, near fort A- 
has™ dams, 246 men were down at one 
omeFstime out of about 500. After 
| re-) mentioning some things relating 
lated} to the movement of the detach- 
yourssment up the river, he says, 
etter“ you will discover from my let- 
ately ter of the 18th ultimo, the causes 
wing@@which opposed our ascent of 


roopsmathe river; the employ of the 
Phil-@)eun boats removes the expense, 
o the#@and the labor of the sailurs will 
f fori} that of the troops, but the 
ind inftardiness of the movement and 
yublid@the heat of the sun in dog days 
ents) gust endanger our health.” 

suchi@ After expressing his sense of 
two the necessity of economy, and 
>meni stating that the establishment had 
copj| cost something, but that the cost 
ry ey bear comparison with ante- 


u thé™eedent expenses; he then men- 

The ions that the public cost in fu- 
vill be" gure would not exceed six or 
direc @ight hundred dollars per month 


“the year round, for every inci- 


camp @ental expense, wood, pasturage 
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and quarters included: and con- 
cludes thus, “ under all circum- 
stances, I must frankly say, that, 
was my discretion permitted, I 
should stay here and hazard the 
consequences ; butas there would 
be hazard, Lam glad of your onler 
to move, not only as it lessens 
my responsibility, but because 
the change of place may prove 
salutary to our men; in all events 
you may depend on whatever my 
judgment, experience, personal 
exposition and attentions can ef- 


fect.” 
(A) No. 3. 


The following letter dated 
camp Terre au Beeuf, August 
19tn, 1809, is addressed to the 
secretary of war, by general 
Wilkinson: he says, ‘I have 
not received the scrip of a pen 
from you since the 30th of June, 
but am progressing rapidly in 
my arrangements for moving the 
troops, an object near my heart, 
and which occupies all my atten- 
tions.” 

The general then states, that 
not one of the gun boats had 
been reported in readiness ; that 
the preparation was difficult, ow- 
ing to the general sickness of 
their crews and the impracticabi- 
lity of shipping men; that the 
condemned barges at fort A- 
dams had been ordered down 
and were repairing at a small 
expense; that if the gun boats 
fail him, he should hire three or 
four barges, and that in twenty 
days he expected to make good 
his landing at Natchez or in that 
vicinity. He then states, “ our 
sick have increased considerably, 
but our maladies are confined a!- 
most universally to the ague and 
fever; nearly ail the officers had 
it, but we have not lost one, nor 


a 


to this step.” 
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do I expect we shall.” He states 
the difficulties which occurred in 
the department of provisions : 
he says, the claimors of the troops 
had been loud and just; that he 
had offered one hundred dollars 
for a small cow without effect; 
that the flour was affected by the 
climate immediately after land- 
ing, and that on the utter failure 
of the contractor to furnish bread 
or flour for two or three days 
successively, he had purchased 
a hundred barrels of flour and 
had the same distributed. He at- 
tributes to the absence of the 
contractor, and the consequent 
management of his business be- 
ing entrusted to a young man 
without knowledge cr experi- 
ence, and apparently of an obsti- 
nate, perverse disposition, all the 
difficulties they had to encounter 
on the subject of provisions. He 


_ then says, * I wish indeed that he 


may not oblige me to take the 
whole business out of his hands 
and to appoint a commissary to 
purchase and supply, but in the 
last extremity only shall I resort 
After stating 
s that the inhabitants were down 
with the prevailing disease of the 
camp, a thing which according to 
them had never before occur- 
red,” he concludes thus, “ I am 
alarmed for our medical and hos- 
pital expenses but I do not un- 
derstand that a particle of either 
has yetarrived for the new levies, 
‘and of course I have no altern:- 
tive but to submit to the requisi- 
tions of the surgeons. We shall 
not, however, press your appro- 

riations for this department, al- 
though the consumption of five 
or six hundred sick must be con- 
siderable” 


Detachment of the army ordered 
Jor the defence of New Orleans. 


Aggregate according to 
the returns which have 
been printed 2,036 

(B.) Absentees accounted ° 
for, 

(C.) Return of the troops 

commanded by brigadier 
general Hampton, for 
December, 1809. 

(D.) Of the troops at the 
cantonment, Washington 
M. T. for January, 1810. 

(E.) Of the troops at the 
last mentioned canton- 
ment, for  Febrvary, 
1810. 

(I’.) A return of deaths, de- 
sertions and discharges 
of the “ additional mili- 
tary force” allotted for 

_ the defence of New Or- 
leans, from ist May, 
1809, to 28th Feb. 1810, 
viz. 

Deaths, 686 

Desertions, 108 

Discharges, 58 
——852 

(G.) Of the effective 
strength the additional 
military force,” allotted 
for the defence of New 
Orleans, taken from the 
latest reports which have 
been received at the in- 
spectors, Washington ci- 
ty, April 16th, 1810, 
aggregate, 1,184 

(H.) Of a detachment of 
the United States’ ma- 
rines, stationed at New 
Orleans, from the Ist of 
March, 1809, to the 31st 
of December, 1869, ex- 
hibitng the monthly 
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force of the detachment, 
and thenumber of deaths 
respectively, 


(1.) 


Funds pilaced at the disfiosition of 
the fiaymaster of the army of 
the United States, for the fay of 
the detachment ordered to New 
Orleans. 


Sum estimated for this 
object for the year, 
1809, 

Lieut. Simeon Knight, 
district paymaster at 
New Orleans, was, in 
the early part of the 
year 1809, furnished 
with the sum of 

In June 1809, lieut. Si- 
meon Knight, was au- 
thorised to draw for 

fifty thousand dollars, 
of which sum _ he 
drew 

July 1809, there was re- 
mitted to lieut. Sime- 
on Knight, and re- 
ceived by him before 
the 7th of August, 
following the sum 
of 100,000 

Authority was given in 
order to enable him 
to commence the pay- 
ment of the troops for 
the year 1810, to 
draw for 


$250,000 


100,000 


40,000 


60,000 


(K.) 
PROVISIONS. 


These are furnished by con- 
tract. By the second article of 
the contract fer supplying proyi- 
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sions to the troops, it is provided, 
“ that it shall be in the option of 
the general or officer command- 
ing an army on a great military 
district, to direct when and how 
often fresh or salted meat shall 
be issued by general orders, to 
be promulgated a reasonable time 
before the issue is to commence.” 

‘By the fourth article, “ when- 
ever in the opinion of the com- 
manding officer, the provisions 
offered to be issued are unsound, 
unfit for use, or of an unmerchan- 
table quality, a survey shall be 
held thereon by two disinterested 
persons, one to be chosen by the 
commanding officer, and the o- 
ther by the contractor, or his 
agent; and in case of disagree- 
ment, a third person, to be chosen 
by mutual consent, who shall have 
power to condemn such part of 
the provisions as to them may 
appear unfit for use. “If the 
contractor or his agent fail or 
neglect to appoint a person to 
inspect the provisions after rea- 
sonable notice in writing, the 
commanding officer may appoint 
such persons as he may think 
proper.” 

The 5th article authorises the 
commanding general “ in case of 
absolute failure or deficiency in 
quantity of provisions contracted 
to be delivered and issued, to 
supply the deficiency by pur- 
chase, at the risque of the con- 
tractor.” The power conferred 
by the last article was in one in- 
stance exercised, That those 
granted by the fourth and fifth 
articles were not exercised, can 
be accounted for by this depart- 
ment, on the presumption only, 
that in the opinion of the general, 
the country could not furnish the 
supplies.” 
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(L.) No. 1. 


Instructions to the military agent 
at New Orleans, and amount 
of disbursements in that depart- 
ment. 


The following instructions to 
A. D. Abrahams, the military 
agent at New Orleans, “ to pro- 
cure and deliver, on the order of 
the commanding officer, such ar- 
ticles as he may deem necessary 
for the public service,” was given 
by the secretary of war, (general 
Henry Dearborne) on the 12th 
of December, 1808. 


(L.) No. 2. 


The secretary of war, (Wil- 
liam Eustis, esquire) May 4th, 
1809, wrote to A. M’Culloch, 
and informed him of his appoint- 
ment as military agent; A. D. 
Abrahams having resigned. This 


letter contains many regulations ag 


for the agent’s observance in exe- 
cating the duties of his office. 
‘The above mentioned instruction 
is repeated, and the following ad- 
ditional one given: the expendi- 
tures should be as economical 
as the good of the service will 
permit. No article, it is presu- 
med, will be required of you, but 
such as the nature and good of 
the service actually demand. 
Should it happen, however, at 
any time that demands are made 
upon you to a large amount, the 
propriety of complying with which 
you may doubt, and where delay 
may not in your judgement prove 
injurious to the public interest, 


‘you are to consult this depart- 


ment.” It appears Mr. M’Cul- 
loch died in a few days after his 
arrival at New Orleans: on which 
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major Zebulon M. Pike, of the 
sixth regiment, was appointed 
by general Wilkinson, as succes- 
sor to Mr. M’Culloch, and conti- 
nued to discharge the duties of 
that office under the instructions 
given to Mr. M’Culloch, until 
the removal of the troops from 
the encampment at Terre au 
Beeuf. 


(L.) No 7. and 3. 


The secretary of war in a let- 
ter addressed to the committee 
bearing date the 15th of April, 
1810, says “ representation be- 
ing made by the accountant of 
this department that many arti- 
cles in the accounts rendered by 
Mr. A. D. Abrahams, the milita- 
ry agent, were charged at extra- 
vagant prices, the necessity of 
some of which did not appear, 
and the prices of others being 
deemed exorbitant, the military 
ent was informed on the 10th 
of August last, that he was not 
authorised to comply with such 
requisition in future. This is 
the only limitation of the instruc- 
tions before mentioned which has 
been made by this department.” 
This last instruction to the mili- 
tary agent could not have reach- 
ed him until some time in Sep- 
tember last. The military agent, 
whenever he wanted funds, drew 
bills on the department of war, 


which were regularly paid. - 
(L) No. 4, 5, and 6. 


Disbursements in the quarter mas- 
ter and medical and hospital de- 
jrartments, by A, D. Abrahams, 
military agent. 


On account of that part of the 
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atmy stationed at New Orleans, 

and in its vicinity, between the 

first of January and twentieth of 

July, 1809, (see document K.) 

including payments made for the 

charter of a part of the vessel 

employed to transport the troops 

to that place, $55,188 43 
Disbursements made 

by major Pike, on same 

account, from 21st July, 

to of December, 

1809, 27,474 75 


$82,663 16 

Note. The above sums em- 
brace no part of the expenditures 
made on the fortifications erecting 
at New Orleans. 

William Linnard, military a- 
gent at Philadelphia, in his letter 
of the thirty first of March, 1810, 
states, that medical and hospital 
stores were shipped on board the 
schooner Hillsman; that she 
sailed from Philadelphia the 7th 
of January 1809: was detained by 
ice—sailed again the 5th of March 
following, and arrived at New 
Orleans the 5th of April, and de- 
livered the stores the 7th and #&h. 


(M.) No. 1. and 2. 
CLOTHING. 


By the satne letter from Wil- 
liam Linnard, military agent, it 
appears that the brig North Star 
sailed from Philadelphia the 6th 
of July, 1809, with clothing for 


the troops—arrived at New Or- 


leans the 22d of August, and de- 
livered the same in three days 
after her arrival; which was 
within twelve months of the time 
that the men of that detachment 
had generally received their cloth- 
ing for the preceding year. 


[Here follows the depositions 


Nos. }, 2; 35 4, 5, 6, %; 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12. } 


The committee, from a know- 
ledge which they have acquired 
of the climate of Néw Orleans 
and of the country surrounding 
it, and from the facts stated in 
the depositions, are of opinion, 
that the mortality in the detach- 
ment ordered to New Ofteans, is 
to be ascribed to the following 


causes: 


1. The detachment vonsisting 
of new levies. 

2. The insahubrity of the cli- 
mate: the summer and atiturrh 
of the year 1809, being unusually 


sickly. 


3. To the nature of the ground 
on Which the detachtment was 
encamped at Terre au Boeuf, and 
the detention of it at that plice 
during the whole of the summer : 
contrary, as the committée con- 
ceive, to the instructions contain- 
ed in the letter of the secretary 
of War, bearing date ‘the 30th ct 
April, 

4. To the want of sovind and 
wholesome provisions and of ve- 
getables; the want of an hospitzi 
and hospital stores and medicines. 

5. The excessive fatigues to 
which the troops were subjected 
in clearing, ditching, and drain | 
ing the ground on which they 
were encamped. 

6. To the want of repose dur- 
ing the night, owing to the 
troops not being provided with 
bars or réts to protect them from 
the annoyarice of musquitoes. 

7. The want of cleanliness in 
the camp, the nature of the po- 
sition rendering it almost im- 
practicable to preserve it. 

8. The sick and well being 
confined to the same tents, which 

neither protected them  suffici- 
ently from the heat of the sun 


nor kept them dry from the dews 
and rains. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA, 


proclamation, 


Whereas a certain convention 
between the United States and 
the Wea tribe of Indians was 
concluded and signed at Vin- 
cennes, in the Indiana territory 
on the twenty sixth day of Octo- 
ber last past, and was duly ratified 
and confirmed by the president 
of the United States, on the se- 
cond day of January in the year 
of. our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred .and ten, by and with 
the advice and consent of the 
senate, which convention is. as 
follows :. 

_.A convention entered into at 
Vincennes, in the Indiana territo- 
ry, between William Henry Har- 
rison, commissioner plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, for 
treating with the Indian tribes, 


northwest of the Ohio and the 


Wea tribe. i 
The. said tribe, by their sa- 
chems and head warriors hereby 
declare their full and free consent 
to the treaty concluded at Fort 
Wayne on the thirtieth ultimo, 
the above mentioned commis- 
sioner, with the Delaware, Mia- 
mi, Putawatimie, and Eel river 
tribes; and also to the separate 
article entered into on the same 
day with the Miami, and Eel ri- 
ver tribes. And the said com- 
missioner on the part of the U- 
nited States agrees to allow the 
said tribe an additional annuity of 
three hundred dollars, and a pre- 
sent sum of fifteen hundred dol- 


lars.in, consideration of the relin- 
guishment made in the first arti- 
éle.of the said treaty, and a fur- 
ther permanent. annuity of one 
hundred dollars, as soon as the 
Kickapoos can be brought to. give 
their consent to the ninth article 
of said treaty. aia 

In testimony whereof, the said 
William Henry Harrison, and the 
sachems and head warriors of the 
said tribe have hereunto set their 
hands and affixed their seals 
this twenty sixth day of October, 
eighteen hundred and nine. 


(Seal.) 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 
Jaco xX 
Shawahee xX (L. s. 
Josania xX 
Cohona. xX L. S. 
Lapousier xX s.) 
Pequia xX (1. s.) 
Quewa or Negrolegs X_ s. 
Alangua X 


Chequia or little eyes X(t. s.) 
_In the presence of _ 
Peter Jones, secretary to the 
commissioner. 
B. Park, one of the judges of the 
Indiana territory. 
Thomas Randolph, attorney gen- 
eral of Indiana. 
William Jones, of Vincennes. 
Samuel W. Davis, lieut. colonef 
Ohio State. 
Shadrick Bond, Jun. of the Illi- 
Mois territory. 
Joseph Barrow, sworn interpre- 


Now therefore to the end that 
the said convention may be ob- 
served and performed with 
faith on the part of the United 
States, I have caused the premi- 
ses to be made public, and I do 
hereby enjoin and require all per- 
sons bearing office, civil or mili- 
tary within the United States 
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and ail others, citizens and inha- 
bitants thereof, or being within 
the same, faithfully to observe 
and fulfil the said convention and 
every clause and article thereof. 
In testimony whereof I have cau- 
sed the seal of the United States 
to be affixed to these presents, 
and signed the same with my 
hand. 

Done at the city of Washing- 
ton, the twenty-fifth day of 
January, A. D. one thousand 

‘eight hundred and ten, and 
of the independence of the 
said states, the thirty-fourth. 

(Signed) 
JAMES MADISON. 
- By the president, 
(Signed) 
R. SMITH, 
Secretary of state. 


=. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A pfiroclamation. 


Whereas a treaty was conclu- 
ded between the United States 
and the Kickapoo tribe of Indi- 
ans, at Vincennes, on the 9th day 
of December, 1809, and was duly 
ratified and confirmed by the pre- 
sident of the United States, by 
and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate thereof, on 
the fifth day of March, in the pre- 
sent year, which treaty is as fol- 
lows, Viz: 


A treaty between the United States 
of America and the Kickapoo 
tribe of Indians. 


William Henry Harrison, go- 
vernor of the Indiana territory 
and commissioner pienipotentiory 
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of the United States for treating 
with the Indian tribes north west 
of the ‘“shio, and the sachems and 
war chiefs of the Kickapoo tribe, 
on the part of said tribe have 
agreed to the following articles, 
which when ratified by the presi- 
dent, by and with the advice of 
the senate, shall be binding on 
said parties. 

Art. 1. The ninth article of the 
treaty concluded at fort Wayne 
on the thirtieth of September 


last, and the cession it contains is 


hereby agreed to by the Kicka- 
poos and a permanent additional 
annuity of four hundred dollars 
and goods to the amount of eight 
hundred dollars now delivered 
is to be considered as a full com- 
pensation for the said cession. 

Art. 2. The said tribe further 
agrees to cede to the United 
States all that tract of land which 
lies between the tract above ce- 
ded, the Wabash, the Vermilion 
river and a line to be drawn from 
the north corner of the said ceded 
tracts so as to ‘strike the Vermi- 
lion river at the distance of twen- 
ty miles in a direct line from its 
mouth. For this cession a further 
annuity of one hundred dollars 
and the sum of seven hundred 
dollars in goods now delivered is 
considered as a full compensation. 
But if the Miamies should not be 
willing to sanction the latter ces- 
sion and the United States should 
not think proper to take posses- 
sion of the land without their 
consent, they shall be released 
from the obligation to pay the ad- 
ditional annuity of one hundred 
dollars. 

Art. 3. The stipulations con- 
tained in the treaty of Greenville, 
rejatively to the manner of pay- 
ing the annuity and of the right 
of the Indians to hunt upon the 
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land, shall apply to the annuity being within the same, faithfully 

granted and the land ceded by the to observe and fulfil the said treaty, 

present treaty. and every clause and article 

In testimony whereof, the said thereof. 

William Henry Harrisé@, In testimony whereof, I have 
and the sachems and head caused the seal of the United 
war chiefs of the said tribe States to be affixed to these pre- 
have hereunto set their sents, and signed the same with 
hands and affixed their seals, my hand. 
this ninth day of December, Done at the city of Washington. 
one thousand eight hundred __ the eighth day of March, A. D. 


and nine. 1810, and of the independence 
(Signed) of the said United States the 
[Seal.] wM. HENRY HARRISON. thirty fourth. 
Joe Renard, his -X mark or a man JAMES MADISON. 

on his feet, (Seal.) By the president, 
Knoshania his X mark or the Ot- R. SMITH, 

ter, (Seal.) Secretary of statc. 
Wakoah his mark or Fox Hair, 

(Seal.) 

Nonoah his X mark or a child at 

the breast, (Seal.) BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI: 
Moguiah his X mark or the Bear TED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Skin, (Seal.) 

Signed in the presence of A proclamation. 


(The word even in the second ar- 
ticle being written upon an era- Whereas a treaty between 
sure. the United States of America, 
Peter Jones, secretary to the and the Delaware, Putawatimic, 
commissioner. Miami and Eel river tribes of 
George Wallace Jun. justice of Indians, was concluded and sign- 
peace, Ky. ed at fort Wayne on the thir- 
John Gibson, secretary Indiana tieth day of September last past, 
territory. and was duly ratified and confirm- 
William Jones, justice of peace. ed by the president of the Unit- 
Charles Smith, of Vincennes. ed states, on the second day of 
Hyacinthe Lassett, of Vincennes. January, in the year of our Lord 


Dom. Lacroix, of Vincennes. one thousand eight hundred and 
Joseph Barron, Interpreter. ten, by and with the advice and 
- consent of the senate, which 


Now therefore, to the end that treaty is in the words following, § 
the said treaty may be observed to wit :-— 


and performed with good faith on 
the part of the United States, 1 4 treaty between the United States 


have caused the premises tobe of America and the tribes of In- 
made public, and I do hereby en- dians called the Delawares, Pu- 
join and require all persons bear- tawatimies, Miamies, and Lc 
ing office, civil or military, within river Miamies. 

the United States, and all others, 

citizens or inhabitants, thereof, or James Madison, president of 
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the United states, by William 
Henry Harrison governor and 
commander in chief of the Indi- 
ana territory, superintendent of 
Indian affairs, and commissioner 
plenipotentiary of the United 
States for treating with the said 
Indian tribes, and the sachems, 
head-men and warriors of the 
Delaware, Putawatamie, Miamie 
and Eel river tribes of Indians, 
have agreed and concluded upon 
the following treaty, which, when 
ratified by the said president, with 
the advice and consent of the se- 
nate of the United States, shall 
be binding on said parties. 

Art. Ist. The Miami and Eel 
river tribes, and the Delawares 
and Putawatimies as their allies, 
agree to cede to the United 
States all that tract of coun- 
try, which shall be included be- 
tween the boundary line esta- 
blished by the treaty of fort 
Wayne, the Wabash, anda line to 
be drawn from the mouth of a 
creek called Racoon creek, emp- 
tying into the Wabash, on the 
south-east side, about twelve 
miles below the mouth of the 
Vermilion river, so as to strike 
the boundary line established by 
the treaty of Grouseland at such 
a distance from its commence- 
ment at the north-east corner of 
the Vincennes tract, as will leave 
the tract now ceded thirty miles 
wide at the narrowest place. 
And also all that tract which 
shall be included between the 
following boundaries, viz; be- 
ginning at fort Recovery, thence 
southwardly along the gencral 
boundary line established by the 
treaty of Greenville in its inter- 
section with the boundary line es- 
tablished by the treaty of Grouse- 
land, thence along said Fine to a 
point from which a line drawn 


parallel to the first mentioned 
line will be twelve miles distant 
from the same, and along the 
said parallel line to its intersec- 
tion with a line to be drawn 
from fort Recovery parallel to the 
line established by the said treaty 
of Grouseland. 

Art. 2d. The Miamies explicit- 
ly acknowledge the equal right 
of the Delawares with themselves 
to the country watered by the 
White river. But it is also to be 
clearly understood that neither 
party shall have the right of dis- 
posing of the same without the 
consent of the other: and any 
imprevements which shall be 
made on the said land by the Dela- 
wares, or their friends the Moch- 
ecans, shall be theirs forever. 

Art. 3d. The compensation to 
be given for the cession made 
in the first article shall be as fol- 
lows, viz: to the Delawares a per- 
manent annuity of five hundred 
dollars; to the Miamies a like 
annuity of five hundred dollars ; 
the Eel river tribes a like annuity 
of two hundred and fifty dollars ; 
and tothe Putawatimies a like an- 
nuity of five hundred dollars. 

Art. 4th. All the stipulations 
made in the treaty of Greenville 
relatively to the manner of pay- 
ing the annuities, and the right 
of the Indians to hunt upon the 
land shall apply to the annuities 
granted and the land ceded by 
the present treaty. 

Art. 5th. The consent of the 
Wea tribe shall be necessary to 
complete the title to the first 
tract of land here ceded; a se- 
parate convention shall be enter- 
ed into between them and the 
United States, and a reasonable 
allowance of goods given them 
in hand, and a permanent annuity, 
which shall not be less than three 
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hundred dollars, settled upon 
them. 

Art. 6th. The annuities pro- 
mised by the third article, and 
the goods now delivered to the 
amount of five thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, shall be considered 
as a full compensation for the 
cession made in the first article. 

Art. 7th. The tribes who are 
parties to this treaty being desi- 
rous of putting an end to the de- 
predations which are committed 
by abandoned individuals of their 
own color upon the cattle, horses, 
&c. of the more-industrious and 
careful, agree to adopt the follow- 
ing regulations, namely, when any 
theft or other depredation shall 
be committed by any individual or 
individuals of one of the tribes 
above mentioned upon the pro- 


_perty of any individual or indivi- 


duals of another tribe, the chiefs 
of the party injured shall make 
application to the agent of the 
United States who is charged 
with the delivery of the annuities 
of the tribe to which the offend- 


‘ing party belongs, whose duty it 


shall be to hear the proofs and al- 
legations on either side, and de- 
termine between them: and the 
amount of his award shall be im- 
mediately deducted from the an- 


nuity of the tribe to which the- 


offending party belongs, and gi, 
ven to the person injured, or the 
chief of his village for his use. 

Art. 8th. The United States 
agree to relinquish their right to 
the reserve at the old Ouroctenon 
towns made by the treaty of 
Greenviile, so far at least as to 
make no further use of it than 
for the establishment of a military 

ost. 

Art. 9th. The tribes who are 
parties to this treaty, being desi- 
rous to shew their attachment to 
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their brothers the Kickapoos, 
agree to cede to the United 
States the lands on the north 
west side of the Wabash from 
the Vincennes tract, to a north- 
wardly extension of the line run- 
ning from the mouth of the afore- 
said Racoon creek, and 15 miles 
in width from the Wabash, on 
condition that the United States 
shall allow them an annuity of 
four hundred dollars. But this 
article is to have no effect unless 
the Kickapoos will agree to it. 

In testimony whereof the said 
William Henry Harrison, 
and the sachems and war 
chiefs of the before men- 
tioned tribes, have hereunto 
set their hands and affixed 
their seals, at fort Wayne, 
this thirtieth of September, 
eighteen hundred and nine. 

(Seal.) 
WM. HENRY HARRISON. 


DELAWARES. 


Anderson, for Hockingpourskin, 


who is absent, X Seal. 
Anderson, X Seal. 
Peichekeekapou, X Seal: 
The Beaver, X Seal. 
Captain Killbuck, X Seal. 
PUTAWATIMIES 
Winemac, X Seal. 
Five medals, by his 

son, X Seal. 
Mogawgo, X Seal. 
Shissahecon, for him- 

self and his bro- 

ther Tuthinipee, X Seal. 
Ossmeet, brother to 

Five Medals, X Seal. 
Nanousekah, Pena- 

mo’s son, X Seal, 
Mosset, X Seal. 
Chequinisuo; X Seal. 
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Sackanackshut, X Seal. 
Conengee, X Seal. 
MIAMIES. 

Pucan, X Seal. 
The Owl, X Seal. 

Meshekenoghqua, or 

the little turtle, X Seal. 
Wapemangua, or the 

Loon, X Seal. 
Silver Heels, X Seal. 
Shawapenomo, X Seal. 

EEL RIVERS. 

Charley, X Seal. 
Sheshangomequah,or 

Swallow, X Seal. 
The young Wyandott, 

a Miami of Elk 

Hart, X Seal. 


In presence of 

Peter Jones, secretary to the 
Commissioner. 

John Johnston, Indian Agent. 

A. Heald, captain United States 
army. 

A. Edwards, Surgeon’s mate. 

Ph. Ostrander, It. United States 
army. 

John Shaw, 

Stephen Johnston, 

J. Hamelton, sheriff of Dearborn 
county. 

Hendrick Aupaumut, 

William Wells, 

John Conner, 

Joseph Barron, 

Abraham Ash, sworninterpreters. 


Now therefore to the end that 
the said treaty may be observed 
and performed with good faith on 
the part of the United States, I 
have caused the premises to be 
made public, and I do hereby en- 
join and require all persons bear- 
ing office, civil or military, within 
the United States, and all others, 
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citizens or inhabitants thereof, or 
being within the same, faithfully 
to observe and fulfil the said trea- 
ty and every @lause and article 
thereof. In testimony whereof, 
I have caused the seal of the U- 
nited States to be affixed to these 
presents, and signed the same 
with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washing- 
ton, the sixteenth day of Ja- 
pnuary, A. D. one thieusand 

(seg eight hundred and ten, and 
of the independence of the 
said states the thirty-fourth. 

JAMES MADISON. 

By the president, 

R. SMITH, 
Secretary of state. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A proclamation. 


Whereas a treaty was made 
and concluded at fort Wayne on_ 
the thirtieth day of September” 
last, between the United States 
and the Delaware, Putawatamie. 
Miami and Eel river tribes of In 
dians and on the same day a se- 
parate article was éntered into 
between the parties which was 


_duly ratified by the president of 


the United States by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate 
on the second day of January in 
the present year, and is as fol- 
lows : 

A separate article entered into 
at fort Wayne on the 30th day of 
September in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and nine, between William Hen- 
ry Harrison commissioner pleni- 
potentiary of the United States 
for treating with the Indian tribes 
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and the sachems and chief warri- 


' ors of the Miami and Eel river 


tribes of Indians which is to be 


considered as forming a part of 


the treaty this day concluded be- 
tween the United States and the 
said tribes and their allies the 
Delawares and Putawatamices. 

As the greater part of the 
lands ceded to the United States 
by the treaty this day concluded 
was the exclusive property of the 
Miami nation and guaranteed to 
them by the treaty of Grouseland 
it is considered by the said com- 
missioner just and reasonable 
that their request to be allowed 
some further and additional com- 
pensation should be complied 
with. It is therefore agreed that 
the United States shall deliver 
for their use in the course of the 
next spring at fort Wayne domes- 


tie animals to the amount of five 


hundred dollars, and the like 
number for the two following 
years and that an armorer shall 
be also maintained at fort Wayne 
for the use of the Indians as here- 
tofore. It is also agreed that if 
the Kickapoos confirm the ninth 
article of the treaty to which this 
is a supplement, the United 
States will allow to the Miamies 
a further permanent annuity of 
two hundred dollars, and to the 
Wea and Eel river tribes a fur- 
ther annuity of one hundred dol- 


lars each. 


In testimony whereof, the said 
William Henry Harrison 
and the sachems and war 
chiefs of the said tribes have 
hereunto set their hands and 
affixed their seals the day 
and place above mentioned. 

S.) 


WM. HENRY HARRISON. 


Charley, an Eel river, his 

X mark, 
Packan, his X mark, a 
Sheshauqouoquah, or 

Swallow, an Eel ri- 

ver, his X mark, a8. 
The Young Wyandott, a 

Miami or Elk Hart, 

his X mark L. 
Shywehbeanomor, 

MIAMIES. 


The Owl, his X mark, Sus. 
Wapemangua, or the 
Loon, his X mark, Rar. 
Weshekenoghqua, or the 
Little Turtle, his X 
mark, 8. 
Silver Heels, his X mark Ls. 
In the presence of 
Peter Jones, ‘secretary to the 
commissioner. 
Joseph Barron, 
A. Edwards, 
William Wells, 
John Shaw. 


Now therefore to the end, 
that the said separate article may 
be observed and performed with 
good faith on the part of the U- 
nited States, I have caused the 
premises to be made public, and 
I do hereby enjoin and require 
all persons bearing office, civil or 
military, within the United States 
and all others citizens or inhabi- 
tants thereof, or being within 
the same faithfully to observe 
and fulfil the said articles. 

In testimony whereof, I have 
caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed to these pre- 
sents, and signed the same with 
my hand. 

Done at the city of Washing- 

ton, the sixteenth day of 
January, A. D. one thousand 
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eight hundred and ten,. and 
of the independence of the 
said States the thirty-fourth. 
JAMES MADISON. 
By the president, 
R. SMITH, 
Secretary of state. 


Albany, January 30, 1810. 
GOVERNOR TOMPKIN’S SPEECII. 


Gentlemen of the senate, and of 
the assembly. 


The constant evidences of a de- 
sire on our part to maintain a 
strict and impartial neutrality— 
the earnest and able appeals for 
redress by our rulers to the hon- 
or and justice of the belligerents, 
and our continual remonstrances 
against their incessant and un- 
provoked encroachments upon 
neutral commerce, have all been 
disregarded or evaded. No revo- 
cation or material relaxation of 
the offensive decrees of lrance 
has been obtained. With Great 
Britain an arrangement has been 
effected in April last, which at 
the same time it evinced the im- 
partial and pacific intentions of 
our administration, and a return- 
ing sense of good faith and up- 
right conduct in the cabinet of 
St. James’s, diffused a lively sa- 
tisfaction through the nation, and 
presaged a speedy restoration of 
good understanding and harmony 
between the two countries. But 
our hopes were blasted, and the 
wise and patriotic intention, of 
our rulers baffled by an unex- 
pected disavowal of the agree- 
ment and an unqualified refusal 
to fulfil its stipulations on the 
part of England. Since the recall 
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of the minister who negociated 
the arrangement, nothing has 
occurred to brighten the pros- 
pect of an honorable adjustment 
of our differences. On the con- 
trary, instead of evincing an ami- 
cable disposition by substituting. 
other acceptable terms of accom- 
modation in lieu of the disavow- 
ed arrangement, the new minis- 
ter has persisted in impeaching 
the veracity of our administration 
which a sense of respect for 
themselves, and for the dignity 
of the nation they represent, for- 
bade them to brook. They a- 
dopted towards him on that oc- 
casion, the most moderate and 
least irritating course of treat- 
ment; a course demanded by his 
deportment, and meriting the ap- 
probation and support of every 
American, who feels anxious to 
preserve the honor and inde- 
pendence of his country. 

The momentous duty of de- 
ciding upon the attitude which 
the United States shall assume 
in the present emergency, is de- 
legated to intelligent and virtu- 
ous agents. In their wisdom we 
may safely confide; and it be- 
comes us to place a firm reli- 
ance on their patriotic exertions 
to devise such measures as may 
be best calculated to promote 
peace and prosperity, or to pro- 


vide for the security of our com- 


mon country in the event of war. 
For all the efforts of human wis- 
dom directed by the purest vir- 
tue in onr rulers may prove una- 
vailing without that union, confi- 
denceand support which the geni- 
usot ourgovernment, the spirit of 
patriotism and the dictates of rea- 
son, nature and christianity impose 
upon the members of the commu- 
nity. Ifthe members and the 
head be united and act in concert 
no foreign powcr can endanger 
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the life and safety of the political 
body. 

_ With respect to the internal af- 
fairs of this state, it affords me 
great satisfaction to inform you 
that more than usual proficiency 
has been made in improving and 
extending agriculture and manu- 
factures. The liberal patronage 
which the legislature has been 
pleased to extend to domestic 
manufactures, by loans and boun- 
ties, has been attended with a 
most salutary effect. The en- 
lightened policy of a few indi- 
viduals has also~ introduced a 
breed of sheep which essentially 
promotes the fabrication of cloths 
of a superior quality. 

It rests with the legislature to 
decide whether, by further en- 
couragements, an additional sti- 
mulus may not be created, which 
will enable our citizens to con- 
vince foreign nations that we are 
not dependent on them for manu- 
factures. 

The measures which have 
been pursued under the various 
laws, providing for defence, will 
be particularly detailed to you in 
a separate message. In the mean 
1ime I would remark that about 
forty-five thousand dollars of the 
fund appropriated for fortifying 
the city of New-York, remains 
unexpended. A very effective 
water battery of durable mason- 
work, called fort Richmond, has 
been completed during the sea- 
son, on the west side of the Nar- 
rows, and is ready to receive 
twenty-seven cannon. This bat- 
tery is capable of sustaining, with 
inconsiderable additional expense 
a second tier of guns. Twoother 
batteries, each extending on the 
easterly and southerly sides of 
the point of Staten island, have 
also been formed, and are in rea- 


diness to receive platforms and 
guns. The line of the lower 
battery is six hundred and seven- 
ty feet, and that of the upper four 
hundred and eighty feet, afford- 
ing together ample space for 
eighty guns. 

Another battery capable of 
mounting 12 guns has been ex- 
cavated from the hill at an inter- 
mediate distance between the 
last mentioned batteries and the 
fort described in a communica- 
tion to the legislature at their 
last session. A well of 145 feet 
in depth has been sunk within 
the contemplated lines of the 
main work, anda wharf construc- 
ted near fort Richmond for the 
accommodation of vessels draw- 
ing ten feet of water. ‘he whole 
has been managed gratuitously 
by five commissioners to whom, 
and to the colonel of engineers, 
the state is principally indebted 
for the celerity, ability and econo- 
my with which that service has 
been performed. Their report 
accompanied with plans of the 
several batteries, will be submit- 
ted to you in a few days by a se- 
parate message, and will furnish 
all the information requisite to 
enable the legislature to give 
such further directions on that 
subject as may be deemed usefu! 
and proper. 

An official statement ef the co- 
lonel of engineers, will at the 
same time, be laid before you, 
describing the present state of 
the interior defence of. the har- 
bour of New York, so far as re- 
lates to the fortifications erecting 
by the United States—One hun- 
dred and sixty six guns may now 
be mounted on those works, and 
they are calculated, when com- 
pleted, to receive 304 and 10 
mortars. The progress which 
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has been made in the purchasing 
of ordnance, small arms and am- 
munition, and the measure taken 
pursuant to the act to provide for 
the defence of the frontiers, will 
form the subject of a special mes- 
sage. 

Ten years will have expired, 
at the next regular session of the 
legislature, since the laws of the 
state have been revised ; some of 
them have become obsolete, o- 
thers have expired, and experi- 
ence has shown, that many of 
those in force are susceptible of 
amendment. The report of the 
decisions of the supreme court 
will afford better materials for re- 
visal than were formerly to be 
obtained; and moreover the sta- 
tute books have become too volu- 
minous and expensive to be pur- 
chased. by many citizens and offi- 
cers who ought to possess them. 
It-is, therefore, respectfully sub- 
mitted to your wisdom, whether 
preparatory arrangements for that 
purpose, at the present session, 
would not conduce to the benefit 
of the community. 

I cannot omit this occasion of 
inviting your attention to the 
means of instruction for the ris- 
ing generation. To enable them 
to perceive, and duly to estimate 
their right—to inculcate correct 
principles and habits of morality 
and religion, and thus to render 
them useful citizens, a compe- 
tent provision for their education 
is all essential. The fund appro- 
priated for common schools al- 
ready produces an income of 
about $26,000, annually, and 
is daily becoming more product- 
ive. It rests with the legislature 
to determine whether the re- 
sources of the state will justify a 
farther augmentation of that ap- 
propriation as to adopt such a 
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ow for its application and distri- 
ution as shall appear best calcu- 
lated to promote the important 
object for which it was original - 
ly designed. 


GENTLEMEN; 


At a period of uncommon agi- 
tation and embarrassment it is 
among the important duties re- 
quired of us to soar above lo- 
cal and partial views; to che- 
rish and inculcate a disinterested 
national spirit; and to secure by 
every possible means the bless- 
ing of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity; and it only remains 
with me to assure you, that I 
shall in all things heartily co-ope- 
rate with the different branches 
of the government, in the neces- 
sary measures to promote the ge- 
neral welfare. 


DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR LANGDON 
TO THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Gentlemen of the senate, and gen- 
tlemen of the house of refiresen- 
tatives, 


It is painful to hear some men 
among us eulogizing foreign na- 
tions, who are greatly inimical to 
us, and at the same time calum- 
niating our own most excellent 
government. Permit me to ask 
you, gentlemen, at this important 
crisis of our public affairs, whe- 
ther it is not highly incumbent 
upon us all, as the representa- 
tives of a free people, to unite 
our hearts and endeavours ta 
promote the general welfare, and 
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harmonize the public opinion, at 
the same time imploring the di- 
vine blessing upon our exertions. 

Gentlemen, you are convened 
at a most interesting moment of 
our public concerns, to deliberate 


and decide on thetmportant mat- 


ters of the state; and coming, as 
you do, from the different towns 
and districts of the same, you 
must be the best acquainted with 
the wants and wishes of our fel- 
low-citizens. I sincerely hope 
and expect that your patriotism 
and unanimity will be called forth 
in passing such wholesome laws, 
and taking such measures as will 
contribute to the welfure and hap- 
piness of the state. 

Whatever of the publie busi- 
ness may have remained unfin- 
ished at the last session, with the 
general prudential affairs of the 
state, will claim your attention. 
The time of one of our senators 
in Congress will expire the fourth 
of March next; of course, ano- 
ther must be chosen the present 
year. 

The failure of several of the 
banks in this state has been a 
great injury to the public, and 
put it in the power of a swarm of 
speculators to plunder the citizens 
in a most bare-faced and shame- 
ful manner. Every measure, 
therefore, in our power, should 
be taken, to prevent such evils in 
future. 

By the great exertions of the 
generals and other officers, the 
militia of the state are as well or- 
ganized and trained as could be 
expected; yet every further at- 
tention and encouragement should 
be given by the legislature, to 
this body of our citizen soldiers, 
who are our natural defence. 

The encouragement of our 
own manufactures, must be con- 
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sidered of great importance and 
every reasonable measure should 
be taken to promote this desirable 
purpose Should the legislature 
think proper to appropriate a 
small sum of money for the en- 
couragement of introducing and 
increasing the breed of Merino 
sheep, whose fleeces are much 
greater than those of our commen 
sheep, and of double the value, it 
would be of great advantage to 
the community. 

The constitution of the state 
contemplates that justice should 
be administered to its citizens 
promptly and without delay. The 
present mode of transacting bu- 
siness in the law courts, appears 
to me to have a tendency greatly 
to procrastinate and load it with 
intolerable expenses. I therefore 
think that, at a convenient season, 
there should be a revision of the 
judiciary system. The discre- 
tionary power of judges to set a- 
side the verdicts of juries, it ap- 
pears to me, never should be 
permitted, except upon very ex- 
traordinary occasions, and when- 
ever it shall take place, the rea- 
sons for so doing should be stat- 
ed at large in the records of the 
court, that they may be publicly 
known. 

I think it worthy the attention 
of the legislature, that directions 
should be given for the better se- 
curity of the state and county re- 
cords from fire. 

The state of the treasury will 
be laid before you, for your con- 
sideration. 

Should the honorable legisla- 
ture be able to complete the pub- 
lic business of the year, at the 
present session, it would be a 
great saving to the state. 

I shall with great pleasure, 
gentlemen, concur with you in 
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all acts and resolves that may be 
thought conducive to tae general 
welfare. 
JOHN LANGDON. 


Concord, June 7, 1810. 


EXTRACT OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
CONNECTICUT’S SPEECH. 


Gentlemen of the council, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen of the 
house of refiresentatives. 


The magistrate, or ruling pow- 
er, will cultivate a deep convic- 
tion, that he acts by a delegated 
authority from God, the fountain 
of power, and consequently is 
bound to exercise it for the ho- 
nor of God and the good of men. 
He will, therefore, pursue the 
public interest with undivided at- 
tention—feel and act as the com- 
mon father of the people—reve- 
rence and support the institutions 
of religion and learning, the great 
pillars of rational 
energy to the laws against all 
such as would subvert them— 
guard the rights of private pro- 
perty and personal security ; as 
well by providing employment 
for the poor, and so removing 
temptations to invade them, as in 
the punishment of crimes when 
cominitted——encourage enter- 
prise and the arts, and enrich the 
state by aiding the operations of 
general industry. That the state 
may avail itself of the experience 
of its servants, and that the sphere 
of competition may be so con- 
tracted, as not to endanger the 
public peace, it is doubtless expe- 
dient, to continue in office such 
officers of government, whose du- 
ties are little affected by questions 


of general policy, to whatever ~ 
party they may attach themselves, 
so long as they faithfully discharge 
their official duties. But, in case 
of legislators, or public function- 
aries, whose duties consist in de- 


_ciding and managing questions of 


state, which are the great sub- 
jects of party dissentions, they 
who have the right of appoint- 
ment, cannot without incurring 
the charge of inconsistency, ex- 
ercise it, so as not to advance, 
most effectually, their respective 
systems. 

It is scarcely supposable that 
the majority of a people in any 
state, can seek its destruction as 
a direct object; and yet, it has 
sometimes happened, that a ma- 
jority has, for a time, embraced 
error for truth, and mistaken the 
means of its subversion for the 
means of its prosperty. Nothing 
can be more dangerous than such 
a state of things, where patriotism, 
if such it may be called, more 
than even enmity itself, will hurry 
the state to the verge of ruin. 
Zeal for the public service will 
impel such a majority to deprive 
their opponents of all power and 
influence, and effectually to sup- 
press the voice of reason and of 
truth. How important is it, then, 
that the majority in a state, who 
are subject to God alone, exa- 
mine with impartial scrutiny the 
nature of the nieasures they ad- 
opt, since the effect of measures 
on the community will result 
from their nature, and not from 
the motives which produce them. 

That the principles and habits 
which, from the beginning, have 
formed the citizens of this state, 
and which continue to predomi: 
nate in our public concerns, are 
founded in justice and true policy, 
is demonstrafed by their uniform 
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- effect on the state of society, in 


all its vicissitudes in peace and 
war. And we have every reason 
for congratulation, that, asa state, 
we are in no immediate danger 
from the dreams of a visionary 
and impious philosophy, which, 
by poisoning the fountains of 
truth, have subjected continental 
Europe to the will of a master. 
With respect to new appoint- 
ments, it will be impossible for 
the appointer not to prefer one 
who, in his opinion, has correct 
views of general policy, provided 
he possess other~ qualifications, 
in an equal degree, with a com- 
petitor who has not. If this prin- 
ciple should be thought broad 
enough to justify appointments 
of men addicted to a partial inte- 
rest, when the appointer should 
embrace such interests, it’ may 
be sufficient to observe that, 
though the evil be unavoidable, 
nothing can justify the assump- 
tion of error for truth; or, the 
substitution of a partial, in place 
of a general interest; or, any 
measure resulting from sucha 
fatal perversion of principle. The 
magistrate, however, while his 
opinion of duty will compel him 
to make these distinctions, in ap- 
pointments to office, will, as tar 
as possible, secure to them all 
their perfect rights; and will 
embrace all with paternal affec- 
tion, who reverence the laws, 
and faithfully discharge their es- 
sential duties without animadver- 
ting, too severely, on opinions of 
policy different from his own, 
The great defect in a govern- 
ment like ours, the basis of which 
is laid in popular elections, con- 
sisis in the wide scope it gives to 
the reign of the passions. These 
are often blown into fury, by 
these who seek to raisc them- 


selves into notice in the confusion 
which they produce. Hence the 
importance of a constant effort 
of the wise and good, and especi- 
ally of those who are called to act 
in public stations, to moderate 
their rage, or to divert them up- 
on objects, where they may spend 
themselves without injury to the 
body politic. 

In such a government, there 
is not a more powerful engine of 
good or evil, than the press. 
Directed by principle, it is a 
great blessing ; and directed by 
malice, it a great curse, to the 
community. The notion which 
has been propagated, for interest- 
ed purposes, that it must be unre- 
strained, and as free to propagate 
falsehood as truth, is not founded 
in common sense. On the con- 


‘trary, itis but a sort of treason 


against public and private virtue. 
No man can claim to be tolerated 
by law in bearing “ false witness 
against his neighbour.” 

To dictate to the conscience 
belongs not to the magistrate : 
his province extends to the ac- 
tions of men only. These he re- 
gulates, or inhibits, as far as the 
common good requires. The 


propagation of opinions connected 


with a religious system, such as 
that dominion is founded in grace ; 
or, that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics ; or any other which 
tends to the subversion of society 
may, if the public safety require 
it, be restrained by law; but with 
such limitation, no man ought to 
be molested or punished on ac- 
count of his religious creed. But 
though all may claim to be tole- 
rated in their religious opinions, 
they cannot also claim to be tole- 
rated in such overt acts, resulting 
from them, as violate the order 
of the civil state, without an ex- 
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press warrant from God himself. 
All denominations of religionists 
are not, equally entitled to the 
countenance of government. In 
this christian land neither the 
mosque nor the synagogue, can 
expect nurture of the magistrate 
equally with the church. The 
various denominations, which a- 
eree in the essentials, of christi- 
anity, so long as they demean 
themselves as peaceable citizens, 


are entitled to public patronage 


and particularly those, which 
have been the bulwarks of the 
great doctrines of the reforma- 
tion, and which hold it important to 
support a pious and learned cler- 
gy, who can defend against all 
opposition the great doctrines of 
the christian faith, and will not 
neel to be taught again, what are 
the first principles of the oracles 
of God. 

Permit me now, in conformity 
with usage which has become 
common on like occasions, with 
all cue deference to the constitut- 
ed authorities of the nation, of 
which we are a component part, 
to state the impression which the 
meaures pursued by the national 
administrations, at different pe- 
riods, have made on my mind. 

Itis, I think, much to be re- 
gretted that the present adminis- 
tration, and that which immedi- 
ately preceded it, in conducting 
the affairs of the nation, have so 
far departed from the principles 
and measures of the immortal 
Washington the father of his 
country; under whose adminis- 
tration, the United States, were, 
beyonda parallel, prosperous, safe 
and happy. The leading princi- 
ple of his system continued by 
his immediate successor was, to 
defend the nation, at every haz- 
ard, with an adequate force, both 


by sea and land, against lawless 
aggression. Glorious things were 
achieved ; and the great mas- 
ters of Europe were compelled 
to respect our rights as an inde- 
pendent and powerful nation. 
Our commerce under his plastic 
hand, became second only to that 
of the great maritime nation of 
Europe. Our ships of war rode 
the ocean with confidence. Our 
treasury was overflowing; and 
our debt, the price of our inde- 
pendence, was uniformly and ra- 
pidly decreasing. But now we 
experience the reverse of all 
this France invades the rights 
of our neutral commerce, in de- 
fiance of a subsisting treaty ; we 
remonstrate, but nothing more. 
Our remonstrances are disregard- 
ed. Our commerce is seized and 
sequestered. Our vessels are 
burnt and the crews imprisoned. 
We wholly abandon the idea of 
opposing force to force. Great 
Britain retaliates on her enemy 
the injury aimed at her commerce 
by this lawless attack on ours, 
and seeks indemnity at our ex- 
pense, because we neglect to de- 
fend it against her rival. We 
justly complain, but without ef- 
fect. We have recourse to non- 
importation, embargo and non- 
intercourse, under the vain ideas 
of bringing her to our feet. Thus 
to reyenge a partial injury to 
commerce, we, by our own act, 
annihilate it; and instead of 
wounding the great belligerents, 
we have gratified the one, by 
falling in with her views; and 
taught the other, to our lasting 
damage, new sources of com- 
merce. Our ships of war have 
disappeared from the ocean. Our 
treasury is exhausted ;—Our re- 
venue is become inadequate to 
the ordinary expenses of a peace 
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establishment; and as a nation, 
we have become “ spiritless, af- 
flicted, fallen.” Still in our de- 
fenceless condition, our executive 
rejects the messenger of peace 
from Great Britain, because its 
sensibility was wounded by some- 
thing indecorous which it discer- 
ned, or thought it discerned, in 
the language of that messenger of 
peace. And thus by regarding 
form more than substance, we 
have lost an opportunity for an 
honorable adjustment of the most 
interesting concerns, which per- 
haps may never return. Had our 
government asserted its rights 
with an adequate force, created 
with a smail proportion of the 
millions which have been sacri- 
ficed in the prosecution of this 
wmbecile ‘system of measures, 
against the aggressions of France, 
all these evils might have been 
stifled in their origin. A humble 
submission to French rapacity, is 
the main source of our unhappy 
decline. The system of restric- 
tion is now abandoned by its ad- 
vocates ; and the dreams of phi- 
losophic theorists have at length, 
vanished into empty air. Whence 
this visionary scheme ofmeasures? 
Is it to be imputed to the want of 
spirit in the nation? Or to a de- 
fect of resources against the ma- 
ritime power of France, annihila- 
ted to our hand by the British na- 
vy’? No. The cause has long 
existed and become inveterate, a 
cause which can be better under- 
sood than expressed, acause which 
will be reflected on with regret 
by all true Americans as long as 
the names of Washington and 
Jefferson shell be contrasted up- 
on the page of history. 

Having, in these general ob- 
servations discharged a duty, 
suited, if I mistake not, to the 
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occasion; I will now advert to « 
few objects which. may merit le- 
gislative consideration. [These 
objects being of a local nature 
are omitted. | 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
MOUSE OF REPRYSENTATIVES. 
Thursday, June 7. 


At 12 o’clock his excellency 
the governor, attended as usual 
on similar occasions, met the two 
branches of the legislature, in 
the representatives’ chamber, and 
delivered the following 


SPEECH. 


Gentlemen of the senate, and gen- 
tlemen of the house of repfirezen- 
tatives, 


If we take a view of the two 
gigantic combatants of Europe, 
France and Great Britain; na- 
tions to whom all others are 
most indebted for their progress 


in arts and sciences, and for those . 


useful discoveries and imprve- 
ments which adorn society and 
promote human happiness: na- 
tions unrivalled by land and by 
sea; who in their conflicts have 
nearly destroyed the independ- 
ence of continental Europe and 
threaten that of the other quar- 
ters of the globe; if we reflect 
on the measures of their mighty 
governments, we Cannot too deep- 
ly regret that they have lost sight 
of their own dignity and. honor : 
Or why do they not apply the 
powers entrusted them by divine 
providence, to complete not the 
misery, but the happiness of 
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man! Why do they not immor- 
talize their fame by recording it, 
not on the sorrowful tombs of 
slaughtered millions, not on the 
desolate ruins of mournful prin- 
cipalities, kingdoms and. empires 
—but on the brilliant pages of il- 
lustrious philanthropists—on the 
durable annals of the great, the 
good, the God-like benefactors of 
man? To the civilized world the 
answer isa subject of the deepest 
regret and grief.—Inordinate am- 
bition and power, allies on the 
land, allies on the ocean, are as 
insatiable and unmerciful as the 
relentless grave. Unparalleled 
wealth, agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, but furnish end- 
less magazines of fuel to feed 
the unquenchable flame of ambi- 
tion: and power, lawless and 
boundless power, is on both sides 
implicitly obedient to her sove- 
reign will. Obligations of every 
kind, political, moral and religi- 
ous, arising from the rights of 
neutrals, from the most solemn 
treaties, from public law in gene- 
ral, and from humanity itself, 
are neglectcd, cancelled and trea- 
ted with ineffable contempt, eve- 
ry beam of hope that national 
justice would resume her eleva- 
ted station, has been .ephemeral 
—glittering in the morn, it has 
been dim at noon, and extinct in 
the eve. 

France has charged Great Bri- 
tain with the establishment of a 
despotic commercial monopoly ; 
and has viewed her own conduct, 
as the meritorious effort of 4 mag- 
nanhimous volunteer, in a common 
cause, to defeat the measure. 
The king of Great Britain in re- 
turn has charged france with the 
fabrication of this as a pretext to 
cover her deep designs of univer- 
sal domination. Neighbouring 


nations, by their vibrating conduct, 
towards these mighty belligerents 
have declared that both are in the 
right, and both in the wrong——and 
the United States, ever careful 
to offend neither, have, with uni- 
form solicitude. cultivated the 
friendship of each—May their 
laudable endeavours be crowned 
with merited success ! 

France previously to her revolu- 
tionary war, for a series of years, 
trembled at the rod of mighty 
Britain. That unparalleled event 
has reversed the scene, and France 
threatens the overthrow of her 
greatenemy. ‘The emperor Na- 
poleon has in substance if not in 
form, declaredit. Napoleon, that 
great arbiter of the east, is a most 
formidable foe : his equal is not 
to be found in the annals of man. 
Other monarchs have been styled 
great; but as a statesman and 
warrior, he is super-eminent. 
He is a progidy of human nature, 
He is viewed by his enemies as a 
comet of the first magnitude ; at 
a distance, they admire the awful 
grandeur of both, but the approach 
of either they dread, as the pre- 
curser of certain destruction. 

Thus unhappily circumstanced 
is Great Britain, and she views 
her safety in war, She conceives 
that by a peace her great and only 
national sefeguard, her navy “nust 
be dismantied; that her numerous 
foreign scamen will return with 
joy to their native shores; that 
her national seamen, in part, will 

e compelled ta seekemployment 
abroad; and that, when imperious 
necessity shall again require her 
navy, in its present vigorous state, 
an event which would rapidly fol- 
low, the measure would be im- 
practicable, and the result her con 
guest. Her eagle eyed states- 
men act on this principle, and 
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have declared it. ‘They have 
even declared that a peace must 
establish their national safety ? 
and this they view as a political 
impossibility. 

On the part, then, of the United 
States, will not good policy look 
forward to the continuance of a 
war, in the participation of which 
they have been, and will continue 
to be in danger. 

Each of these tremendous pow- 
ers, presents itself at different 
times to United America, with 
the affected attachment of a disin- 
terested admirer. But are they not 
disingenuous and inexorable com- 
petitors? And however impartially 
she may conduct towards them, 
when either merely suspects 
that she favours the other, is not 
a jealous phrenzy thereby excited, 
urging the decree of American 
destruction? In such imminent 
danger, is there not an indispen- 
sable necessity of union ? 

Shall we not then cordially in- 
vite the other great department 
of our government, the judiciary, 
containing our luminaries of law, 
the able and learned counsellors 
and practitioners at the bar—our 
respectable and pious instructors, 
the clergy, whose love of country 
and promotion of union during the 
revolution, is a pledge of their 
support—the citizens of the other 
learned professions, who, at that 
eventful period, in patriotism and 
prowess were inferior to none ; our 
respectable and wealthy farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and 
mechanics, whose ruin would be 
completed by intestine commo- 
tions, shall we not invite them all 
to aid in the preservation of our 


union? 


Previously to the revolution, 
the greatest care was taken to 
keep the militia in an unorgani- 


zed and torpid state. Indeed, in 


this and other provinces, patriotic 


exertions were made with little 
effect to counteract this slavis!) 
policy. But the provincial exec- 
utives always opposed to the in- 
terest of the people, appointed 
militia officers, subservient to re- 
gal purposes : and when war with 
the mother country was inevita- 
ble, one of the first important 
measures adopted, was the re-or- 
ganization of the whole militia. 
Since that period, this state by its 
own authority, and afterwards in 
subordination to the federal gov- 
ernment, have paid a marked at- 
tention to the subject. The re- 
sult has done honor to both gov- 
ernments ; their measures have 
excited that martial spirit, which 
merits every attention and en- 
couragement. 

The materials composing the 
militia, are independent aspiring 
citizens ; whose ambitious minds 
never were, and with the utmost 
confidence it is hoped never will 
be, subdued by foreign domina- 
tion. Infinitely will they prefer 
to finish their existence with im- 
mortal honor in the field, to a 
surrender of their beloved country 
to haughty and tyrannical invaders 
—A couniry, the birth right ot 
themselves and of those most 
dear to them. 

Such materials for officers and 
privates, are not exceeded, ifequal- 
led, on the globe. Organized, 
armed, accoutred and clad, they 
are in this state as well discipli- 
ned as the nature of the case at pre- 
sent will admit. But is it not possi- 
ble to complete their discipline ‘ 
And is it not an object worthy of 
every attention, and requisite ex- 
pense ? 

The revolutionary army, for 
several years after it was formed ; 
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was but an established milita ; 
and yet never was an army com- 
posed of more meritorious offi- 
cers and privates. It is deeply 
to be regretted, that their servi- 
ces were not better rewarded. 
Their exertions to attain disci- 
pline did them great honour; but 
unti! the arrival of a disciplinari- 
an from the family of Frederick 
the great, the measure was im- 
practicable.. By his skill, milita- 
ry order sprang out of confusion, 
American corps were soon equal, 
if not superior to veteran ene- 
mies, and these were convinced 
that our federal grounds, were 
too sacred to be trodden on by fo- 
reign invaders. 

Should measures be pursued 
with success in all the states to 
attain this very important object, 
and our union, uni: paired and 
confirmed, be supported by acom- 
pletely disciplined militia, then 
may the United States, in their 
defence, bid defiance to the world, 
and rest in safety. 


LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
February, 1810. 


A motion was made by Mr. Du- 
ane, and seconded by Mr. Sum- 
mers, to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the report of the 
committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives in the case of Gipron 
OLMSTEAD for the purpose of in- 
troducing the following as a 


SUBSTITUTE. 


The governor, having thought 
proper to detail, in his messsage 
to the legislature, at the com- 
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mencement of the present ses- 
sion, the circumstances under 
which the long depending contro- 
versy, commonly termed “ Olm- 
stead’s case,” had been brought 
to an issue; and, having called 
the attention of the legislature 
to a consideration of the con- 
sequences, which he presumes 
will follow, in case an amendment 
shail not be introduced into the 
constitution of the United States, 
establishing an impartial tribunal 
for the decision of all cases of a 
controversial or doubtful nature, 
that may arise between the union, 
as a federal government, and the 
states in their individual capacity ; 
it becomes the duty of the house 
of representatives to express their 
sentiments, as well from a consi- 
deration of the importance of the 
subject, as from their respect for 
the constitutional dignity of the 
office of chief magistrate of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Although the house of repre- 
sentatives might, with propriety, 
confine themselves to a prospect- 
ive consideration of the subject, 
which alone seems to have been 
called for by the governor’s mes- 
sage, they do not choose to shun 
a general consideration of it, lest 
their silence should be attributed 
either to an indifference or doubt- 
fulness respecting the occur- 
rences, that have callcd forth the 
recommendation of the executive, 
or to a tame subserviency to the 
knewn wishes of that officer. 

As the responsible representa- 
tives of a free and virtuous peo- 
ple, therefore, they engage in the 
task they have assigned them- 
selves, with an unfeigned zeal for 
the public welfare, with a con- 
sciousness of the importance of 
the subject, and with a sacred 
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regard for the oaths they have 


taken in the presence of their 


So many reports and represen- 
tations, upon the controversy in 
the case of Olmstead, are to be 
found upon the journals of the le- 
gislature. of this commonwealth, 
that another detail would now be 
unnecessary, were there not in 
the greater part, if not in all, of 
the former, so much sophistry, and 
sO Many appearances of a desire 
to conceal the whole truth, as to 
demand a careful exposition of 
the proceedings “at large. On 
this account, therefore, as well as 
to record the sentiments upon 
which the house of representa- 
tives found the subjoined resolu- 
tions, a review of past occurences 
will be taken, in as concise a man- 
ner as is consistent with their im- 

rtance. 

The house of representatives 
believe that the exposition, which 
they are about to offer, would de- 
rive considerable force froma de- 
velopement, in the first instance, 
of the occurrences during the 
last spring, and from a refutation 
of the pretexts upon which the 
laws and institutions of the Union 
were violated and abused; but 
they will not be precise, because 
they rely more upon a calm and 
careful perusal of what they 
write, than upon a studied ar- 
rangement of the subject, or an 
embellishment of style, for bring- 
ing conviction to the public mind. 
Asimple, chronological order will 
therefore be adhered to, under 
the following heads: 

_ |. Whether Congress had au- 
thority to institute admiralty 
courts, and to determine upon 
appeals from their decision? 

2, What were the measures of 
Pennsylvania consequent to the 


recommendation of Congress for 
the establishment of admiralty 
courts? 

3. The case of Olmstead. 

4. The circumstances conse- 
quent to judge Ross’s refusal to 
execute the decree of the court 
of appeals. 

5. The consequent proceedings 
of Olmstead before our state 
courts, and the decision of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania. 

6. The institution, progress, 
and issue, of a suit brought by 
Olmstead, in the district court of 
the United States. 

7. The consequent conduct of 
the governor of Pennsylvania. 

8. The pretexts urged to justi- 
fy that conduct. 


FIRST POINT. 


Whether Congress had authority to 
institute admiralty courts, and to 
determine 
decisions ? 


The house of representatives 
of Pennsylvania are persuaded, 
that the tyranny and exactions, 
which the American colonies so 
long and so patiently endured, 
prier to 1774, are too well re- 
membered by the old, and that 
their history has made too deep 
an impression upon the minds of 
the young, to render it necessary 
for them to detail the long cata- 
logue of hardships and privations, 
which ultimately aroused a glori- 
ous spirit of resistance, and kin- 
died the hallowed flame of virtu- 
ous liberty, in the hearts of a 
hardy yeomanry.—Although, at 
that early day, the expression of 
public sentiment was not as expli- 
cit as it was in two years thereaf- 
ter, it is a truth dear to the pub- 
lic recgllection, that this was no! 
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the effect of an indifference about 
the issue, and that, although the 
colonists genérally did not know 
the sentiments of each other, the 
sages and patriots of those days 
had uniformly but one object, na- 
tional independence. 

Nor will the house attempt to 
depict the awful condition of the 
colonics, at that time ; it is suffi- 
cient to say, that, they had none 
of the fiscal resources necessary 
for war; they had not an armed 
force, adequate to the execution 
of any common military enter- 
prise, much less capable of resist- 
ing an organized army of mer- 
cenaries; nor had they arms or 
ammunition of any kind, in any 
degree equal to the exigency; 
yet they resolved to be free, and 
the event, gloriously proved that 
an united people cannot be con- 
quered. 

Thus the patriots of the revo- 
lution, nay the people at large, 
had but one object, the emancipa- 
tion of their country from the 
yoke of a despot: and, for the 
attainment of their wishes, they 
found that a supreme authority 
would be necessary, an authority 
upon which all might alike rely 
for repelling external enemies, or 
for adjusting internal differences 
according to the established laws. 
It was found that the British mi- 
nistry were making every exer- 
tion to detach particular colonies 
from the common cause, and to 
excite a civil war, with the inten- 
tion of profiting by the conse- 
quent weakness of each to crush 
them all. At that crisis, partiali- 
ties and jealousies were nobly sa- 
crificed on the altar of national 
fyeedom, and the people of the 
colonies resolved to establish an 
organized body with executive, 


legislative, and in some instances 
judicial powers, suited to the 
dangers of the times, and “—- 
ble of averting them. 

The colonial assemblies, or 
special conventions, therefore, 
the immediate organs of the peo- 
ple, each sent to a general Con- 
gress their representatives, whose 
services laid the foundation of 
their country’s greatness and hap- 
piness ; they granted them from 
the very nature and necessity of 
the case, a jurisdiction extending 
ever the whole of the colonies, 
and commensurate with the ob- 
jects intended to be accomplished. 

What were those objects? a 
successful resistance of the ene- 
my, aud the consequent freedom 
of the nation. For the accom- 
plishment of those objects, a for- 
mal compact was not necessary ; 
the representatives of the people, 
by their instruction or assent, ap- 
pointed national delegates; those 
delegates did not depend upon any 
foreign power for their existence 
as a body ; they absolutely form- 
ed the governmentof a sovereign 
nation by the strongest of all 
rights—the will and approbation 
of the people. 

What, then, were the necessa- 
ry attributes of the sovereignty, 
thus given to Congress? To 
make war, conclude, peace, form 
alliances, establish armies, and 
issue money—and they had a 
right to exercise all the autho- 
rity incidental to those powers, 
and among the rest they hada 
right to ordain what should be 
prize, and to establish courts for 
the trial of prize causes. 

That Congress had those sove- 
reign powers and exercised them 
with the consent of the people, 
will be seen frem a recapitulation 
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of some of the instances, in which 
they were exercised: 


1775. May 2. Orders. were given 
to train the militia 
for defence. 

June 1. Anoffensive war was 
disclaimed, and 
the invasion of Ca- 
nada by any colony 
forbidden. 

i4. Orders were issued 
for raising a regu- 
lar army, and on 
the next day a ge- 
neral to cou-mand 
it was appointed. 

July 6. War was, in effect, 

‘declared. 

Nov. 7. Articles of war, ex- 
tending to punish- 
ment by death, 

were framed. 

25. Resolutions for es - 
tablishment of 
courts of admiral- 
ty .and courts of 
appeals were pas- 
sed. 

28. Rules for the go- 

vernment of the 
Navy were adopt- 
ed. 

Dec. 5. Provision was made 
for salvage in ca- 
ses of re-captured 
vessels. 

Dec. 13. A naval force was 
established. 

Dec. 20. It was declared that 
the lawsof nations 
should regulate 


the proceedings in 
prize causes. 
Dec. 26. The faith of the u- 
nited colonies was 
pledged for the re- 
demption of the 
paper money. 
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1776. March 21, Equipmentof pri- 
vateers was autho- 
rized. 

April 3. Form of commis- 
sion to privateers 
settled. 

Such, among others, were the 
acts of sovercignty, exercised by 
Congress, prior to the declaration 
of independence ; they were al! 
performed under the authority of, 
and were voluntarily confirmed by, 
the people of the united colonies, 
Let it not be said, then, that any 
higher sanction was necessary— 
the people of that day, branded 
those as traitors to their country, 
who dared to question the legali- 
ty and propriety of the powers 
exercised; and melancholy in- 
deed would have been the issue, 
had the people of the individual 


_ states depended upon their dis- 


tinct exertions ; had each state a 
will of its own, or a right to re- 
fuse its assent to the measures 
and acts of the national Congress. 
If such a state of things had ex- 
isted, the pages of our history, 
instead of recording the virtues 
and valor of the people of Ame- 
rica, would be defiled by lament- 
able details of anarchy and con- 
fusion among the colonies. 

But the glorious declaration of 
independence consummated, even 
in a more formal manner, what 
had been throughout the wishes 
of the people ;' that instrument 
was the avowal of a solemn, na- 
tional compact, as its luminous 
language thus emphatically de- 
clares:— 

“ We, therefore, the represen- 
tatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, 
appealing to the supreme judge 
of the world for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do, in the name 
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and by the authority “of the 


good people of these colonies, 
solemnly declare that these unit- 
ed colonies are, and of right 
ought to be free and independent 
states ; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance tothe British crown, 
and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of 
Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved ; and that as free 
and independent states, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, esta- 
blish commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent 
states may of: right do. And for 
the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on divine pro- 
vidence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our’sacred honor.” 

This solemn declaration, made 
in the name and by the authority 
of the people, and not by the au- 
thority of the states, cither as col- 
lective or as individual sovereign- 
ties, formed an‘indissoluble chain 
of connection throughout the 
country, and gave Congress the 
supreme power for all national and 
external objects, inasmuch as this 
act, done in the name of the peo- 
ple, received their cnthusiastic 
approbation, and was supported at 
the price of their blood. It 
would be unnecessary, then, to 
detail the various other instances, 
in which Congress exercised the 
sovereign and national authority, 
until the Ist March, 1791, when 
the articles of confederation were 
ratified. It is sufficient, in order 
to elucidate the present investi- 
gation, to shew the manner in 
which prize courts, were esta- 
blished. 

And here it may be useful to 
premise, in answer to a cavil that 


has been made upon this point, 
that although Congress did not 
divulge their wishes in the form 
of laws, as is now usual, they had 
the power and-right to do so; but 
acting whilst the country was in 
a state of revolution, and confid- 
ing in the patriotism of the colo- 
nies or people, the simple form 
of recommendatory resolutions 
was preferred, and that those re- 
solutions had all the effects of 
laws, the journals of Congress and 
the history of the. times are the 
most authentic evidences. 

Let us then turn our attention 
to the resolutions of Congress of 
the 25th November, i775, they 
are preceded by a preamble, stat- 
ing that, in consequence of the 
seizure, by British ships, of cer- 
tain American vessels, and of 
their condemnation even without 
a trial, it was necessary that the 
people of the colonies should re- 
taliate, and that “ some laws be 
made to regulate, and tribunals 
erected competent to determine 
the propriety of captures”— 
Therefore, resolved, 

“ 4th. That itbe and it is here- 
by recommended to the several 
legislatures of the United colo- 
nies, aS soon as possible, to erect 
courts of justice or give jurisdic- 
tion to the courts now in being, 
for the purpose of determining 
concerning the captures to be 
made as aforesaid, and to provide 
that ail triais in such case be had 
by a jury, under such qualifica- 
tions as to the respective legisla- 
tures shall seem expedient.” 

That this resolution had all the 
force of law must be evident: Ist, 
because the individual states had 
no right to erect admiralty courts 
unless authorised by Congress, 
for so to erect and execute under 
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admiralty law, has ever been an 
attribute of the sovereign powcr 
of peace or war, which no parti- 
cular state possessed, but which 
the people had confided in a na- 
tional Congress alone; 2d, be- 
cause armed ships and privateers, 
even those owned by any parti- 
cular colony, held their commis- 
sions from Congress, and not un- 
der any individual colony, and o- 
therwise might have been treated 
as pirates ; 3d, from a considera- 
tion of the fact, that to make va- 
lid certain prizes made under the 
authority of North Carolina, pri- 
or to 1775, it was necessary to 
obtain the special resolution of 
Congress, which was passed A- 
pril 4, 1777, and “ transmitted 
to each of the United States, as 
a law in any prize cause, which 
may be depending or instituted in 
any of the courts therein, and to 
secure the condemnation of ves- 
sels under such commissions.” 
Having thus authorised as a 
matter of accommodation, the es- 
tablishment of prize courts by the 
colonies, and not merely recom- 
mended the exercise of a power 
which it is erroneously pretended 
the colonies already possessed, 
we find that Congress proceeded 
further, and declared that, whe- 
ther a colony court should or 
should not decide by jury trial, 
there should be an appellate ju- 
risdiction in Congress.—-Their 
resolution accompanying the one 
quoted above, is in these words: 
6th. In all cases an appeal 
should be allowed to the Con- 
gress, or to such person or per- 
sons as they shall appoint for the 
trial of appeals, provided the ap- 
peal be made within five days 
after the definitive sentence, &c.” 
Thus the colony courts were 


_ empowered to exercise admiralty 


jurisdiction, Congress being con- 
tent to retain, in those times of 
distress and confusion, merely its 
sovereign right to reverse or con- 
firm the decision of those inferior 
courts. And from this review of 
facts, these conclusions irresisti- 
bly follow : 

1. That the powers of Con- 
gress were delegated to them by 
the people under awful and extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and were 
necessarily intended to be ; and 
were deemed adequate to the na- 
tional objects. 

2. That Congress were the su- 
preme, governing council of the 
nation, which sustained the coun- 
try by combining and directing 
its resources and energies, and 
which baffled its enemies by the 
wisdom of its councils and activi- 
ty of its measures. 

3. That among the attributes of 
sovereignty, Congress alone had 
a right to establish prize courts, 
and to reverse their decisions 
upon appeal in every case what- 
ever. 

4, Thatthe people of America 
applauded the congressional ex- 
ercise of sovereign power, and 
particularly by the declaration of 
independence, gave as full force 
to the authority of Congress, as if 
the most rigid forms of law had 
been observed. 


SECOND POINT. 


What were the measures of Penn- 
sylvania, consequent to the re- 
commendation of Congress for 
the establishment of admiralty 
courts ? 


According to the fourth reso- 
lution of Congress, the legisla- 
ture framed an act on the 9th of 
September, 1778, erccting acourt 
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awith admiralty powers. The 
enacting Clause is in these words : 

“ Whereas it is necessary that 
due provision should be made for 
the trial and determination of 
crimes, controversies and suits, 
properly within the cognizance of 
the maritime law, and not enqui- 
rable at common law.” 

The 5th section, relating to 
the appointment and duties of ju- 
rors, among other things, says :— 

“ The finding of the said jury 
shall establish the facts, without 
re-examination or appeal.” 

And the 6th section says: 

“ Tn all cases of capture, an ap- 
peal from the decree of the judge 


-of ‘the admiralty court of this 


state, shall be allowed to the 
continental Congress, or to such 
person or persons as they may 
from time to time appoint for 
hearing and trying appeals.” 

It is evident even from the 
phraseology of this law, which 
particularly in the last quotation, 
is in the words of the resolutions 
of Congress, that the legislature 
of Pennsylvania considered those 
resolutions as the foundation of, 
and authority for, their act: the 
objects contemplated by the ex- 
ception made in the 5th section 
are not so obvious. 

The law must have been thus 
passed, either with a resolution to 
resist the appellate jurisdiction of 
Congress, or from an unacquaint- 
ance with the principles of mari- 
time jurisprudence. That jury 
trial, if no appeal were allowed, 
would be absurd and dangerous in 
maritime cases, must be appar- 
ent from the consideration that the 
nation is answerable to foreign 
powers for maritime decisions 
upon law as well as fact, and that 
if no revision were granted, a ju- 
ry might involve the ceuntry in 


incalculable difficulties. Nodoubt 
Congress were aware of the dan- 
ger, and for this reason used the 
word appeal, a term of the civil 
law implying an examination of 
both law and fact; for had they 
merely intended to review the 
law, they would have employed 
the term writ of error, implying 
an enquiry as tolaw only. And, 
let it be observed that the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, in dis- 
carding the common law, in the 
enacting clause of their act of 
1778, and in adopting the term 
appeal, have left no room to 
doubt at least as to their own in- 
tentions. 

But, it has been said, that the 
intention of Pennsylvania cannot 
be questioned, and that the state 
refused to admit the revision 
of the jury’s verdict in any case. 
The legislature therefore having 
determined that all cases should 
be tried by a jury, their act a- 
mounted to a total rejection of 
the authority of Congress, and to 
an absolute denial of the right 
of appeal in all cases, claimed in 
their 6th resolution. 

Hence arises the question whe- 
ther a colony had a right to re- 
sist the exercise of the supreme 
authority? That it had not, wil! 
be admitted by every man, whe 
regards with reverence, the cause 
which Congress had to sustain, 
and the authority of the people oi 
America under which it exercis 
ed its powers, and who reflects 
upon the mischiefs that wouid 
have befallen the country, if a co- 
lony might at pleasure, and with. 
out seceding from the union, haye 
refused to adhere to the will of 
the constituted and supreme head. 
If opposition might have been 
justly made in one case, it might 
have been made in every other, 
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tish, and, after having been con= 


and the calls of Congress upon 
fined in irons on board a British 


the colonies for men or money, 
might haye been as justly disre- 

arded as the claim of appellate 
jurisdiction in prize causes—yet 
a refusal to comply with the for- 
mer, would have been regarded 
as an opprobrious desertion of the 
common cause, and why may not 
the denial of the latter deserve a 
severe reprobation? 

It must be granted therefore, 
that that part of the act of Penn- 
sylvania, of September, 1778, 
which was made in direct oppo- 
sition to the resolation of a supe- 
rior power, could have no legal 
force, and that a pertinacious ad- 
herence to it, evinced more re- 
gard for local considerations and 
the mere forms of law, than for 
the great obligations of the so- 
cial compact, the solemn resolu- 
tions of the Congress of 1776, or 
the great and immediate interests 
of the union. And, unless it can 
be believed, that the law of a sin- 
‘gle colony, had a greater force 
than the act of the collected re- 
presentatives of the whole Ame- 
rican people, or that each colony 
had a right to annul the resolu- 
tions of Congress, the right of 
that body to disregard the colonial 
provisions relative to appeals from 
verdicts of juries, must remain 


undisputed. 


THIRD POINT. 


The case of the sloop Active 
now presents itself to our view, to 
illustrate the pernicious tendency 
of the refusal of Pennsylvania to 
allow the appellate jurisdiction, 
claimed and of right preserved 
by Congress. 

Gideon OJmstead and three 
other American mariners had 
been taken prisoners by the Bri- 


frigate, were sent to Jamaica, 
where they experienced new 
hardships. They were at length 
put on board a sloop of war, call- 
ed the Active, and bound for New 
York, then in possession of the 
enemy. Aware of their destina- 
tion, anxious to make amends for 
their losses and misfortunes, and 
determined to risk their lives in 
order to escape the fate that a- 
waited them, Olmstead and his 
companions concerted measures 
for rising upon the captain and 
men belonging to the Active, and 
for taking that vessel, and carry- 
ing it into an American port. 
When within one day’s sail of 
the American coast, they bravely 
put the first part of their plan in- 
to execution, confined the captain, 
mate and passengers in the cabin, 
kept the deck, made sail, and 
were within sight of land, when 
the Convention, a vessel of war 
belonging to the state of Pennsy!- 
vania, and the Girard, a private 
armed ship, hove in sight. Dis- 
regarding the claim and merits of 
Olmstead, the captain of the Con- 
vention took him on board that 
vessel, and sent the Active into 
the port of Philadelphia, where it 
arrived in the afternoon of the 
day, on which the Convention ap- 
peared in sight, the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1778. 

On the 14th of that month a 
libel was filed in the admiralty 
court, on behalf of Thomas Hous- 
ton, commander of the Conven- 
tion, and of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to which that vessel be- 
longed, claiming the Active, &e. 
as a prize made upon the high 
seas. 

On the 12th of October, a 
claim was filed on behalf of James 
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Josiah, commander of the Girard, 
as consort of the Convention, and 
as in sight at the time of the al- 
leged capture. 

As soon as Olmstead was re- 
leased from the* Convention, he 
took measures for asserting his 
claim, and it was accordingly filed 
on the 19th of October, in the 
name of himself and his three 
companions, as captors of the 
Active, kc. 

On the 4th of November, the 
cause was tried by a jury, before 
George Ross, esq. the judge of 
the admiralty court; depositions 
as is usual in such courts, were 
fead on behalf of the libellants 
and claimants; arguments of 
counsel were heard, and the jury 
returned the following as their 
verdict : 

“ And now the said jurors, 
having heard all the exhibits 
above set forth, and the argu- 
ments of the respective acdvo- 
cates thereon, and taken time to 
consider thereof, upon their oaths 
and affirmations aforesaid, respec- 
tively do say; that they find as fol- 
lows, viz. One-fourth part of the 
nett proceeds of the sloop Ac- 
tive and her cargo to the first 
claimants (Olmstead, &c.) and 
three-fourth parts of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the said sloop and her 
cargo, to the libellant and second 
claimants (captain Houston and 
captain Josiah) as per agrecment 
between them.” 

. On the 5th Novembcr, judge 
Ross condemned the Active as 
lawful prize, and ordered the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of sale, 
as above awarded. On the same 
day Olmstead entered an appeal 
from the verdict and decree, and 
judge Ross accepted his sureties 
lor prosecuting the same. 

VI. 
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According to the 6th resolu- 
tion passed by Congress, on the 
25th November, 1775, a court of 
appeal was held on the 12th De- 
cember 1778, and before this 
court counsel for all the parties 
(including the claimant for the 
state of Pennsylvania) were heard, 
and all the evidence that had 
been heard by the judge, was 
read. On the 15th of the same 
month, the court of appeals ap- 
pointed by Congress after “ hav- 
ing heard and fully considered as 
well all and singular the matters 


and things set forth, and contain- 


ed in the record or minutes of 
proceedings of the court (of ad- 
miralty of Pennsylvania) in the 
above cause, as the arguments of 
the respective parties,” reversed 
and annulled the sentence or 
judgment of the admiralty court, 
and adjudged the Active, &c. as 
lawful prize for the use of Olm- 
stead and his companions. The 
court also directed that process 
should issue out of the state ad- 
miralty court to carry this decree 
into execution. 

Here it cannot but be useful 
specifically to remark : 

ist. That the decision of the ju- 
ry was not, as it ought to have 
been in an admiralty cause, that 
the prize was lawful or net, or 
that either of the claimants was 
the true and only captor ; it sim- 
ply awarded a distribution of the 
prize among all who claimed. 

2d. That all the evidence given 
before the admiralty court was 
laid before the court of appeals. 

3d. That, as all the parties (the 
state appearing by its counsel as 
well as the rest) were heard upon? 
the appeal, they acknowledged 
the right of the congressional 
court, to hear and determine upon 
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that appeal, as allowed by judge 
Ross, “ from the verdict and de- 
cree or sentence in this cause.’ 

Ath. That the court of appeals 
was held on the 12th December, 
1778, in the very place (Philadel- 
phia) where the admiralty court 
had tried and determined on the 
5th November, preceding: where 
all the parties were present, and 
where all the jurors lived. 

5th. That the court of appeals 
was composed of men quite as 
honest as the jurors, less likely to 
be interested, better informed up- 
on the principles of law, and more 
capable of applying them to the 
facts, proved in evidence. 

The judge of the court of ad- 
miralty, however, refused to carry 
the decree of the court of appeals 
into execution, and thereupon 
Congress took up the considera- 
tion of the subject, and passed 
the following among other reso- 
lutions on the 6th of March, 
1779: 

“ Resolved, That the commit- 
tee, before whom was determined 
the appeal from the court of ad- 
miralty for the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the case of the sloop 
Active, was duly constituted and 
authorised to determine the same. 

“ Resolved, That the said com- 
mittee had competent jurisdic- 
tion to make thereon a final de- 
cree, and therefore their decree 
ought to be carried into execu- 
tion.” 

Ten states voted for the first 
resolution, but two against it, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

On the last resolution, embra- 
cing the material principle, every 
state in the union, except Penn- 
sylvania, voted unanimously in 
the affirmative, as follows : 


In favor of the resoiution : 


New Hampshire—Mr. Frost. 

Massachusetts—Saml. Adams. 
Lovel, Thornton. 

Rhode Island—Collins. 

Connecticut—Dyer, Root. 

New York—Jay, Floyd. 

New Jersey—Witherspoon. 

Maryland—Plater, Paca, Car- 
michael, Hervey. 

Virginia—T.Adams, M. Smith, 
R. H. Lee. 

North Carolina—Penn, Hill, 
Burke. 

South Carolina—Laurens, Dray - 
ton. 

Georgia—Longworthy. 


Against the resolution : 


Pennsylvania—Atlee, Shippen. 
Searle, M‘Lean. 


A committee of conference 
was appointed by Congress to dis- 
cuss and terminate the point at 
issue, but Pennsylvania refused 
to abandon the ground it had ta- 
ken, and Congress, unwilling in 
the midst of a dreadful war to 
maintain sucha controversy, con- 
tented itself with a strong asser- 
tion of its rights, before the whole 
American people. 

Thus did Pennsyluania, which 
had become materially interested 
in, and a party to the suit, whose 
citizens had tried, whose judge 
had condemned, and whose trea- 
sury was to be enriched by the 
money belonging of right to Olm- 
stead, pertinaciously, and in a 
tone of defiance disreputable at 
such a crisis, refuse to abide by 
the decision of that body of sages 
and patriots, whose virtue and 
disinterested devotion to their 
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country, So largely contributed to 
its salvation, and to secure the 
blessings it has ever since en- 
joyed. 

If the general merits of the 
case did not thus sufficiently es- 
tablish the impropriety of this 
conduct on the part of Pennsyl- 
vania, the general circumstances 


under which the jury decided in 


the first instance, might well be 
scrutinized—but there exists no 
necessity for doing so, as every 
candid man may readily decide 
between the verdict of twelve 
men, who tried a cause in which 
they were themselves indirectly 
interested, and the resolutions 
adopted by all the disinterested 
states of the union. 

Nor can this free expression of 
opinion, at this day, be regarded 
as intended to sustain any other 
cause than that of truth: to ab- 
stain from this candid expression 
would be disreputable to our cha- 
racter, as representatives of a 
people, who, we believe, consider 
it more honorable to acknowlece, 
than to persist in, error. 


FOURTH POINT. 


The circumstances subsequent to 
Judge Ross’s refusal to execute 
the decree of the court of af- 
jreals. 


Here let us review the posi- 
tions already established—!st, 
Congress had a right to erect ad- 
miralty courts, and to grant a 
court of appeal, jurisdiction in all 
cases—2d, consequently, the de- 
cision of the court of appeals in 
favor of Olmstead, made him and 
his associates the only lawtul own- 
ers of the value of the prize Ac- 
tive, &c.—3d, the admiralty court 
of a state had no right to resist 
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the lawful decree of the national 
court of appeals, and in resisting 
it unlawfully, detained property 
belonging to Olmstead. 

On the 28th of December, 
1778, judge Ross directed the 
marshal to sell the Active and 
her cargo, and to bring the pro- 
ceeds into the court, to await its 
further orders; and accordingly, 
on the 4th of January, 1779, Mat- 
thew Clarkson, marshal, deposit- 
ed in the hands of the judge, the 
sum of 47,9812. 2s. 5d. on account 
of the cargo of the suid prize. 

In this state of the business, 
having performed an extra-judi- 
cial act, and being doubtful of its 
justice or legality, the judge stop- 
ped short, and refused not only tz 
execute the sentence of the jury, 
but even to part with the share 
awarded by that jury to the state, 
until he received bonds of indem- 
nity to secure him against the 
claim, which he foresaw Oimstead 
would pursue, under the decree 
of the court of appeals. 

On the Ist of May, 1779, Da- 
vid Rittenhouse, at that time trea- 
surer of Pennsylvania, executed 
the bond of indemnity required 
by judge Ross, and in consequence 
received from him, in loan office 
certificates, one fourth part of the 
prize. In this bond, Mr. Ritten- 
house pledged himself, and not 
the state, nor as its treasurer, to 
repay the money to Ross, in case 
the latter should thereafter be 
compelled by due course of law, 
to pay that suin, agreeably to the 
decree of the court of appeals. 
Mr. Rittenhouse did not deposit 
the money in the state treasury, 
as he was bound to do and would 
have done, if it beionged to the 
state; his accounts as state trea- 
surer were finally,settled, without 
his having paid this money into 
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the treasury, and a balance of 
above $8000 was paid to him in 
1783; he retained and drew in- 
terest upon the money after he 
had ceased to be treasurer ; it re- 
mained in the hands of his heirs 
until the 19th of July, 1803; and 
at the bottom of the list of certi- 
ficates, the following memoran- 
dum was found to have been made 
by Mr. Rittenhouse : 

“ Note—The above certificates 


' will be the property of the state 


of Pennsylvania, when the state 
réleases me from the bond I gave 
in 1778, to indemnify George 
Ross, esq. judge of admiralty, for 
paying the fifty original certifi- 
cates into the treasury, as the 
state’s share of the prize.” 

From these facts, it appears 
that the judge of the Pennsylva- 
nia court, did not consider the 
prize cause as closed by his deci- 
sion; that David Rittenhouse did 
not consider the money paid to 
him as the absolute property of 
the state; and that the state it- 
self did not consider its claim va- 
lid, or it would have compelled 
the judge, or at least the state 
treasurer, when he settled his ac- 
counts, to place the money at its 
disposal. 


WFTH POINT, 


The consequent proceedings of Olm- 
stead before our state courts, 
and the sajreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, 


As the action of Olmstead was 
originally an admiralty one, thatis, 
as it was instituted against the 
proceeds of the prize Active, and 
not against any of the other clai- 
mants, so it continued to be in all 
its subsequent stages. It was the 
duty of Olmstead to pursue, and 


he could recover it no other way 
than by pursuing, those proceeds 
into ‘vhatever person’s hands they 
might be transferred : and accord- 
ingly he instituted a suit in the 
court of common pleas of Lan- 
caster county, against the execu- 
tors of George Ross, for the pre- 
ceeds of the Active, which term- 
inated in May term, 1786, in fa- 
vor of Olmstead,. with costs of 
suit. Thereupon, the executors 
of Mr. Ross, brought an action iri 
the supreme court of Pennsylva- 
nia, against Mr. Rittenhouse, up- 
on the bond of indemnity given 
by the latter to secure the former. 
This action, which was maintain- 
ed by means of Olmstead, and 
for the purpose of trying the 
questions involved in the highest 
court of our own state, was tried 
in April term, 1792, before judges 
M‘Kean, Shippen and Yeates ; 
and in the course of the procsed- 
ings, the following declarations 
were made, which merit notice: . 
“ M‘Kean—I conceive it pro- 
per to premise, that I took no- 
tice, at the time this action was 
first brought to trial in this court, 
‘that when the business was be- 
fore the court of appeals in De- 
cember, 1778, I had tke honor to 
be president of that court, but 
deciined sitting, on account of 
my connection with this state as 
chief justice, and otherwise ; and 
that the same reason still sub- 
sisted; that the next thing to giv- 
ing arighteous judgment, was to 
endeavor to give gencral satisfac- 
tion, which circumstance might 
not probably be attained by our 
decision of the present contro- 
versy, both court and jury being 
in some measure interested, as 
they were all citizens of Pennsy!- 
vania—for these reasons, I ex- 
pressed a wish that some mode 
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might be adopted for trying the 
cause in the supreme court of the 
United States; this proposition 
was then assented to, and a juror 
withdrawn ; but it seems our ex- 
pectations have been disappoint- 
ed, and we are obliged at last to 
decide the controversy.” 

Judge M‘Kean then entered 
into an exposition of the case, 
anc declared his opinion, Ist. that 
the court of appeals of Congress 
fad no right to reverse the sen- 
tence of the admiralty court, 2d, 
that the appellants, Olmstead and 
others, had no way of obtaining 
the execution of the decree in 
their favor, but by the agency of 
the court of appeals, or of an ad- 
miralty court. 

Judge Shippen, in answer to 
the question, whether the court 
of appeals of Congress had a 
right, to reverse the sentence 
of the admiralty court, and to ad- 
judge the ‘prize to Olmstead ? 
said : 
“ As to this question, I own I 
am not convinced that the sove- 
reign power of the nation, vested, 
by the joint and common consent 
of the people of the states of the 
union, with the exclusive rights 
of war and peace, and with the 
consequent and necessary powers 
ot judging, in the last resort, of 
the legality of captures on the o- 
cean, can either in reason or sound 
law; be precluded from deciding 
an appeal, both of facts and law 
arising in cases of prize, merely 
because they had recommended 
to the states, to pass laws to es- 
tablish courts of admiralty, for the 
trial of prize causes, in which 
the facts were in the first instance 
to be tried by a jury according to 
the course of common law. Ist, 
Because, in the nature of things, 
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and according to the course and 
practice of all civil law courts, 
all decisions in the courts of the 
last resort, upon appeals, are made 
upon a view and full considera- 
tion of both fact andlaw: 2d, Be- 
cause, otherwise no steady and u- 
niform rules of decision could be 
established, and foreign nations 
could never know, or confide in, 
the grounds of our decisions : and 
it does not appear to me material, 
that in the first instance all the 
partics were American Citizens ; 
and lastly, because in the preset. 
case, Congress had explicitly re- 
served the power of deciding fi. 
nally upon appeal in all cuse s.”” 

Judge Shippen then accorded 
in the opinion of Judge M‘Kean, 
that an action could not be sus- 
tained, for recovering the pro- 
ceeds of the Active, ina court of 
common law. 

Judge Yeates,; on the main 
question said—* I am compelled 
to say, that the powers of Con- 
eress must necessarily be suppos- 
ed to have been co-extensive with 
the great objects, which Ameri- 
ca had then in view, and compe- 
tent to protect and advance the 
united interests in the whole. It 
would have given me much plea- 
sure, if this argument had been 
conducted in the supreme court 
of the United States. We for- 
merly indulged ourselves with 
hopes of it, when the jury were 
discharged in an action between 
the present plaintiffs, vs. Thomas 
Leaming, in January term last, 
when the same points came in 
question. We may be consider- 
ed, in some remote degree as par- 
ties in the present suit, and the 
decision of the federal judges 
would probably have given more 
seneral satisfaction.” 
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the particular question, 
judge Yeates coincided with his 
colleagues, that an action could 
not be sustained in the supreine 
court of Pennsylvania, or any o- 
ther common law court—the case 
being an admiralty one. 

From these official declarations 
of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, these conclusions fol- 
low : 

1, That the court, judges Ship- 
pen and Yeates being in the af- 
firmative, and judge M‘Kean a- 
jone in the negative, were of opi- 
nion that the congressional court 
of appeais had a right to reverse 
the decision of the state admiral- 
ty court, and to adjudge the prize 
to Olmstead. 

2. That the court considered 
Pennsylvania, or its judges, jur- 
ors and citizens, as in some de- 

ree parties interested against 
Olmstead, and therefore the a- 
bove decision is the more re- 
markable and honorable to them. 

3. That the court were unani- 
mously of opinion, that the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
would have been a competent tri- 
bunal, and a more impartial one 
than that of Pennsylvania, for de- 
ciding the controversy. 


SIXTH POINT. 


It will now be seen that in obe- 
dience to those high opinions, and 


as Olmstead could not sustain his 


suit in a common iaw court, he 
proceeded to institute and sus- 
tain an action in the courts, hay- 
ing the declared jurisciction. 
Andhere it 1s necessary to shew 
the foundation upon which the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania 
had laid their opinion. By the 


constitution of the United States, 
which was ratified by the unani- 
mous consent of the states, on the 
17th September, 1787, all the old 
courts were abolished, and a sys- 
tem entirely new introduced. The 
two first sections of the 3d ar- 
ticle defined the new judicial 
powers, and an act of Congress 
of September 24th, 1789, organ- 
ised the supreme, district, and 
circuit. courts. By the 13th sec- 
tion of that act, the supreme court 
was invested with appellate juris- 
dicuon from the United States, 
inferior courts, and from the 
courts of the several states, ina va- 
riety of cases therein stated. By 
the same act, district courts were 
empowered to take exclusive ori- 
ginul cognizance of all civil 
causes of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. The unanimity with 
which the judicial branch of go- 
vernment was organised, was at 
once an evidence of its excel- 
lence and its necessity; confi- 
dence and security revived, and 
those who had suits depending: 
from the old courts, at length saw 
tribunals erected adequate to 
their examination, and capable 
of giving validity to their deci- 
sions. 

Among the most deserving of 
those to whom hope was thus ex- 
tended, were Olmstead and his 
associates. Having failed to get 
redress in the state courts, and 
having been advised by the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania to 
apply to the federal courts, they 
accordingly filed a bill in the dis- 
trict court of the United States 
for the state of Pennsylvania, on 
the 27th of May, 1802, against 
the heirs of David Rittenhouse, 
upon the bond of indemnity 
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which that gentleman had given 
judge Ross, and which Olmstead 
had recovered from the executors 
of the latter. An answer was fil- 
ed on the 12th of July following, 
by the executrices of Mr. David 
Rittenhouse, and the suit remain- 
ed pending until the 14th Janua- 
ry, 1803, when the district court 
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might have been discussed before 
judges allowed by Mr. M‘Kean 
himself to be less partial and 
likely to give more general satis- 
faction than the courts of Penn- 
sylvania. But he thought pro- 
per to urge a different course, 
and unhappily the legislature 
which on most other points, was 


decreed, that Olmstead was en- -at variance with him, in this in- 


titled to the amount of his claim, 
as awarded by the court of ap- 
peals of Congress, with interest, 
and that, upon the compliance of 
the defendants, the plaintiff should 
deliver to them the bond of in- 
demnity. 

On the 31st of the same month, 
the governor of this state inform- 
ed the legislature, then in ses- 
sion, of the decision of the dis- 
trict court; in his message, he 
stated that this decree had been 
pronounced when the state had 
not been summoned to appear or 
allowed an opportunity to be heard 
—but even if it were true, that 
the attorney general had not suf- 
ficient notice of the state of the 
case, which, however, is not ad- 
mitted, the force of this remark, 
if it had any, was done away by 
the succeeding declaration of the 
governor, that “ as the state bad 
not been made a party tothe suit, 
an appeal could not be sustained 
before the supreme court of the 
United States.” Had the gover- 
nor or the legislature a disposi- 
tion to decide the matter, as the 
governor had himself expressed 
and recommended, when judge 
of the supreme court, in the 
case of Ross, &c. versus Riiten- 
house in 1792, the question might 
have been carried before the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
on a suggestion on the question 
of jurisdiction, and there the point 


stance coincided. A law was 
passed in April 1803, in direct 
opposition to the decree of the 
district court, ordering the heirs 
of Mr. Rittenhouse to place Olm- 
stead’s money in the treasury, 
upon a promise of protection in 
case of compliance ; and accord- 
ingly the money was so placed. 
Although Olmstead might have 
pressed the district courts to ex- 
ecute its decree in his favor, no 
step was taken by him for four 
years after it had been pronounc- 
ed. During that time, it was 
hoped that the governor or the 
legisiature would take some mea- 
sure calculated to brmg the mat- 
ter to a judicial termination: but 
a total indifference was observed 
by the state, and thereupon Olm- 
stead urged the execution of the 
decree in his favor, edrly in 1807. 
On the 29th of May of that year, 
the heirs of Mr. Rittenhouse 
made a suggestion in the district 
court—Ist. That the legislature 
of Pennsylvania had passed a law 
on the 2d of April, 1803, de- 
manding that part of the proceeds 
of the Active remaining in their 
hands; and offering to protect 
them in case of their compliance : 
2d, that the exccutrices had 
complied, and paid the proceeds 
into the treasury of Pennsylva- 
nia: Sd, that the decree of the 
court was made ex parte and 
without jurisdiction. Thus it ap- 
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pears, that although the state had 
got the money and pledged itself 
to protect the heirs of Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse, it permitted them to 
remain in court, subject to all the 
costs and anxiety of such a situa- 
tion, for four years, without taking 
a single step to relieve them, or 
put an end to the controversy. 
Upon this suggestion being 
made, the judge of the district 
court felt the heavy responsibility 
under which he was placed, and 
being anxious that every possible 
opportunity should be had to cor- 
rect his decision, if illegal or un- 
founded, he declined to issue 
process, and consequently Olm- 
stead applied to the supreme 
court of the United States, re- 
quiring it to instruct the district 
judge to proceed, and execute 
his decree. Accordingly, in Fe- 
bruary term, 1808, the supreme 
court directed the district judge 
to execute or to shew legal cause 
for not doing so: the district 


' judge then submitted the whole 


case for the decision of the su- 
preme court, which after a deli- 
berate consideration in February 
term, 1809, gaye perempiory in- 
structions to that judge to exe- 
cute his decree, and pr ocess was 
thereupon issued. 

Thus terminated the judicial 
proceedings in this long litigated 
Case. 


SEVENTH POINT. 


The consequent conduct of the go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania. 


As soon as the governor heard 
that the marshal of the United 
States was about to arrest the ex- 
ecutrices of David Rittenhouse, 
he issued orders, without previ- 


ously consulting the legislature, 
although then in session, calling 
out a portion of the militia to re- 
sist “at the point of the bayonet” 
any attempt to execute the de- 
cree of the United States court. 
A part of the militia obeyed the 


orders, but it deserves to be men- 


tioned, that another part to its ho- 
nor disobeyed them. An open and 
avowed resistance was for some 
time made, the military was made 
paramount to the civil authority, 
and it is impossible to calculate 
the mischief that would have fol- 
lowed, had not certain’ means 
been taken which enabled the 
marshal to arrest the executrices 
of Mr. Rittenhouse. 

Upon this summary of facts, 
these reflectionsoffer themselves: 

1. That the law of 1805, (which 
it has been alleged contemplated 
the employment of force) if it 
was passed with the intent to re- 
sist by military power, was in it- 
self a dead letter, because it was 
in direct hostility to the constitu- 
tion of the United States which 
declares : 

“ Article 1, section 10. No 
state shall without the consent of 
Congress, keep troops, unles ac- 
tualy invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of 
delay.” 

And because the 2d section of 
the 6th article declares: 

“ This constitution and the laws 
of the United States, which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the constitution or laws of any 


state to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing.” 
2. As the law of 1803 if it 
contemplated the keeping of 
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troops, was thus void of itself, the 
governor was not only absolved 
from executing, but bound not to 
enforce it, because he had sworn 
to support the constitution and 
laws of the United States, which 
are, as above declared to be, pa- 
ramount to any state constitution 
or law. 

38. As the governor swore, ac- 
cording to the 3d section of the 


6th article of the constitution of 


the United States, to support that 
constitution ;—as the constitution 
declares that a state shall not 
keep troops; and. as it declares 
that the United States constitution 
shall be paramount to any state 
constitution or law, it follows, 
that in ordering out and keeping 
troops, and in resisting the exe- 
cution of the laws of the United 
States, the constitution of the U- 
nited States was violated. 


EIGHTH POINT. 


The pretexts urged to justify this 
conduct. 


The justification is rested upon 

two positions—Ist, that the Con- 
gress court of appeals had no au- 
thority to reverse the decree of 
the state admiralty court: 2d, 
_that the state of Pennsylvania 
was a party, and therefore that 
the cause was not cognisable be- 
fore any court of the United 
States. 

The facts stated in the forego- 
ing part of this report, must 
have prepared the mind to meet 
and reject those pleas of justifica- 
tion,as unsound and frivolous: but 
a more precise answer will now 
be given to each. 

As to the first—the courts of 
appeals of Congress reversed the 
decree of the state admiralty 

VOL. VII. 


court, and the admiralty court re- 
fused to abide by that decision. 
Here the United States and Penn- 
sylvania were at issue, how was 
the matter to be determined, for 
it is evident from all parties hav- 
ing pleaded before the court of 
appeals, that Ross’s decision was 
not considered final? Was it to 
be decided by the bayonet? No, 
that was a resort never thought of 
until our day. If the state chose 
to persist, judicial proceeding’s a- 
lone could be correctly or lawful- 
ly entered into; or, im the 
changes of the form and rules of 
government, the state ought to 
have demanded, or at least used 
its influence to obtain, an express 
provision for the case. But no 
judicial measures were regarded, 
nor was the position of the state 
changed by any alteration in the 
rules of government. 

The articles of confederation, 
although proposed in July 1778, 
were not ratified or in force until 
1781; and im the interval Con- 
gress exercised the right of de- 
ciding .upon appeals. The 9th 
article is in these words: “* The 
United States in Congress assem- 
bled gall have the sole and ex- 
ciyge right and power (among 
otl¥ér sovereign acts) to appoint 
courts for the trial of piracies 
and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and establishing courts 
for receiving and determining 
finally, appeals in all cases of 
capture; provided that no mem- 
ber of Congress shall be a judge 
of the said courts.” 

The article specifically depriy- 
ed the states of all power in ma- 
ritime cases, as they were before 
virtually deprived by the esta- 
blishment of a national govern- 
ment. But, some stress has been 
laid upon the proviso in this arti- 
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cle, as if the adoption of the 
principle, contained init, in 1781, 
could in an ex frost facto manner, 
affect the decision made by the 
court of appeals in 1778, and 
confirmed by Congress in 1779, 
or as if this proviso meant any 
thing else than a relinquishment 
of the Congress court of appeal, 
and a prohibition against a mem- 
ber of Congress acting as judge 
in any of the new courts to be 
established in 1781. 

If the ratification of the arti- 
cles of confederation, therefore, 
had any effect.whatever upon the 
case of Olmstead, it was in favor 
of the United States’ right to de- 
termine and execute upon an ap- 
peal, and against the pretensions 
of the state to resist that jurisdic- 
tion. 

But no steps were taken, either 
by Olmstead, or by Congress, up- 
on the ratification of the articles of 
confederation : though the contro- 
versy subsisted, and Mr. Ritten- 
house held the money as his own, 
until he should be released from 
the bond given to Mr. Ross, 
when, and when only, said Mr. 
Rittenhouse in his note, the mo- 
ney will be the property of the 
state. 

At length, on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1787, the constitution of 
the United States was adopted by 
the unanimous consent of all the 
delegates from all the states, and 
by none more zealously than by 
those of Pennsylvania. The 2d 
section of the 3d article of this 
instrument, will explain the ef- 
fects of this great event had up- 
on the case of Olmstead. 

The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases in law and equity, a- 
rising under this constitution the 
laws of the United States, and 
treaties made or which shall be 


made, under their authority : to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, 
ot other public ministers and 
consuls ; to all cases of admiral- 
ty and maritime jurisdiction ; to 
controversies to which the Unit- 
ed States should be a party ; to 
controversies between two or 
more states; between a state and 
citizens of another state ; between 
citizens of different states ; be- 
tween citizens of the same state, 
claiming lands under grants of 
different states ; and between a 
state, or citizens thereof, and fo- 
reign states, citizens and sub- 
jects.” 

“ In all cases, affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a 
state shall be a party, the su- 
preme court shall have origi 
jurisdiction. In all the other 
cases above mentioned, the su- 
preme court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and 
fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” 

The influence and force of 
those provisions, with relation to 
the case of Olmstead, cannot but 
be obvious—the controversy con- 
tinued, the plaintiff could not get 
his money : when, by assenting 
to the above article, Pennsylvania 
put it in his power to bring the 
matter to issue in all the due 
forms of law. 

Under the authority above vest- 
ed, a law was passed by Congress 
distributing the judicial powers, 
which provided that the district 
court of the United States, should 
have “ exclusive eriginal cogni- 
zance, of all civil causes of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Olmstead’s case was an admi- 
ralty one ; therefore, in applying 
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to that court, Olmstead fulfilled 
the duty and exercised the right 
contemplated by the constitution, 
and the court in deciding and ex- 
ecuting, acted in perfect conso- 
nance with its duty and its autho- 
rity. 

In this review of the first 
ground of the alleged justification, 


no notice has been taken of the © 


case, determined in the supreme 
court of the United States, in the 
year 1795, Penhallow and others, 
vs. Doane’s administrators. This 
case is so fully and ably reported 
in 3d Dallas, page 54, that even 
an abstract would be unnecessary 
in this place; it is sufficient to 
say, that in addition to the almost 
unanimous opinion of the Con- 
gress of 1776, and to the above 
quoted /opinion of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
(in a case where New Hampshire 
was concerned, and upon which 
we believe none of the judges of 
the supreme or district courts of 
the United States, who were con- 
cerned in Olmstead’s case, and 
to whom such exceptions are 
made, sat in judgment) added the 
weight of its opinion, that the 
court of appeals of Congress had 
of right, the authority to reverse 
the decrees of the inferior admi- 
ralty courts. 

2. The second ground, of al- 
leged justification, is, that the 
state was a party to Olmstead’s 
case, and that therefore the courts 
of the United States were inbibit- 
ed, by the llth article of the 
amendments of the constitution, 
from taking cognizance of it. 
What says the ith article? 

“ The judicial power of the 
United States shall not be con- 
stryed to extend to any suit in 
law or equity, commenced or pro- 
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secuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state.” 

Without attempting te shew 
that the case of Olmstead was not 
at any time or in any shape “ com- 
menced or prosecuted” against 
the state; without explaining the 
iniquity or absurdity of a doctrine, 
which, if adopted, would lead to 
the ruin of individuals by the 
mere averment of a latent state 
interest; let us meet this position 
on its broadest ground, and com- 
pare the llth amendment with 
the second section of the 3d arti- 
cle of the constitution, before 
quoted, and which it was intended 
to alter. 

That article, when first adopted 
in 1787, authorised the judicial 
power to extend to “ all cases in 
law and equity,” and to “all cases 
of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction,’ between a state and citi- 
zens of another state. The 11th 
amendment was suggested and 
adopted in consequence of a dif- 
ficulty, which arose in a suit at 
common law, in which the state 
of Georgia was a party, and was 
cast; in this case, the judgment 
acted directly upon the state, a 
difficulty arose as to the ability or 
means to exccute it, and it was 
removed, or at least any other in- 
stance prevented by the adoption 
of the amendment. But the a- 
inendment did not extend beyond 
the evil experienced ; no difticul- 
ty had arisen relative to that part 
of the 3d article, granting admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, and therefore, 
that part was retained and not re- 
voked. 

And that the right of the Uni- 
ted Stutes courts, to try all cases 
of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, was correctly reserved to 
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them, in constitution and amend- 
ment, must be evident from the 
consideration of the facts, that all 
nations are interested in an admi- 
ralty action, that the suit is com- 
menced and maintained against 
the prize, and that the assertion 
of an interest therein by a state, 
ought not to arrest the power of 
deciding upon the question out of 
that court, which represented to 
the world the whole American 
people. 

In every view of this point, 
therefore, there is no force In the 
second alleged’ ground of justifi- 
cation. And, even if this repre- 
sentation did not sufficiently esta- 
blish its futility, the circumstances 
of the whole case would of them- 
selves prove that the state was at 
no time a party to the suit; the 
action was brought, as all admi- 
ralty suits are brought, against 
the proceeds of the prize; judge 
Ross did not consider the money 
paid to be the Sed of the 
state, or he would not have refu- 
sed to deliver it without a bond 
of indemnity; the executors of 
judge Ross did not pretend that 
the state had any interest in the 
matter, nor did they refuse to give 
up to Olmstead the bonds given 
by Mr. Rittenhouse; Mr. Ritten- 
house did not recite upon the cer- 
tificates that they were the pro- 
perty of the state, but that they 
would be, when the state released 
him from the bond which he gave 
to Mr. Ross—and when were his 
heirs released? In 1803, after the 
highest authorities of the union 
had confirmed the decree of the 
court of appeals ; after every op- 
portunity to meet the question 
find been evaded by Pennsylva- 
nia; after Olmstead was made 
beyond contradiction, the sole and 
only owner of the property, which 
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he had been for thirty years in 
pursuit of. The state itself must 
not have considered itself « party 
to the suit, or it would not have 
tacitly permitted so large a sum 
of money to remain in the hands 
of judge Ross and Mr. Ritten- 
house, when those gentlemen 
were in office, after they had 
ceased to be officers, and after 
the money had passed to the heirs 
of the latter. And had the state 
been a party there is no doubt 
but that the appeal to the supreme 
court of the United States, sug- 
gested by governor M‘Kean in his 
message of 1803, would have been 
made; but it cannot be made, 
said that gentleman, “ Pennsyl- 
vania not being made a party to 
the suit.” 

Both the excuses, therefore, 
fail to palliate, much less to jus- 
tify the unconstitutional and out- 
rageous resistance by military 
force, to the decrees of the duly 
organized courts of our country. 
And, even if it were for one mo- 
ment conceded that the courts 
exercised an illegal authority, 
the constitution itself pointed out 
a mode for obtaining redress or 
inflicting punishment; the en- 
lightened authors of that instru- 
ment, having taken care to pre- 
vent the possibility, as they 
thought, of a recurrence to the 
bayonet. 

From a deliberative considera- 
tion of the violation cf the con- 
stitution before specilied; the 
house of representatives of Penn- 
sylyania, cannot but pronounce 
them to have been the resultof a 
determination, (whether from ig- 
norance or design, they leave the 
people to determine) to wrest the 
Jaw and authority altorether from 
the United States, and to hold 
forth an example of internal re- 
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bellion, at a moment when we 
were menaced with a foreign war. 

We, therefore, the representa- 
tives of the people of Pennsylvania 
agree to and adopt the foliowing 
resolutions, as well to vindicate 
the character of the state in the 
eyes of the union and of the 
world, as to transmit to our con- 


stituents and to our successors” 


the sentiments, by which we are 
actuated. 

Whereas, the delegates of the 
people of the United States, in 
general convention assembled, 
proposed a form of government; 
vesting certain powers and func- 
tions in the several authorities 
thereby constituted, reserving to 
the sfates such powers as were 
not therein assumed or inconsist- 
ent therewith: recognizing to the 
several state governments the 
powers which the people of each 
state should vest in them: and 
finally reserving to the peopie the 
powers not granted to the gene- 
ral or state governments :—And 
whereas, the people themselves 
cordially adopted and approved 
that form of government : 

1. Resolved, That the people 
of Pennsylvania reraain sincerely 
attached to the constitution and 
laws of the United States, to the 
uniow of the states, and to the 
constitutional rights of the states 
individually ; and that the people 
are bound by patriotism, and the 
public functionaries by their oaths 
also, to maintain the same inyio- 
late. 

2. Resolved, That the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the 
laws made under its authority, 
are the supreme Jaws of the land, 
and that any opposiiion thereto, 
or to the decisions of the courts 
established by them, in any other 
manner than that which the con- 
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stitution itself prescribes, is an 
high misdemeanor, and if made 
by arms, deserves the severest 
punishment that our laws con- 
template for such offences. 

5. Resolved, That as the con- 
stitution of the United States pro- 
vides a_remedy for abuses of the 
laws, and for the punishment of 
those who abuse or pervert their 
constitutional functions, any re- 
sistance to the decree of the Uni- 
ted States’ courts, made by those 
sworn to maintain that constitu- 
tion, is an act calling for their 
impeachment. 

4. Resolved, That until an al- 
teration shall be made in the 
third article of the constitution of 
the United States, which vests in 
the supreme court an appellate 
jurisdiction, it is the duty of eve- 
ry good citizen to respect and 
obey all proceedings and deci- 
sions, of the constituted courts of 
law, issuing from the said court, 
in its appellate capacity ; and that 
the constitution and laws esta- 
blishing those courts are as much 
the law of this state, and as bind- 
ing upon its officers who have 
sworn to support them, as any 
part of the state constitution or 
laws. 

5. Resolved, That as the a- 
mendment of that part of the 
constituiion of the United States, 
establishing the judiciary, which 
was proposed by this state at the 
last session of the legislature, has 
been rejected by all the states, 
from whom answers have been 
received, and is now under con- 
sideration in the states from which 
answers have not been received, 
it would be inexpedient if not ri- 
diculous to make a similar pro- 
position at this time. 

6. Resolved, That all declara- 
tions of submission to the laws 
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and attachment to the constitu- we deprecate any future attempt 
tion, which are contradicted by to oppose or evade the laws or 
facts and the most solemn deci- decisions of the constituted au- 
sions of a government of laws, thorities of our country, as shame- 
are calculated to degrade repre- ful in itself, pernicious to our re- 
sentative government, to disgrace publican institutions, calculated 
this state, and to stigmatize the to produce a severation of the 
legislature with the reproach of states, and to encourage foreign 
duplicity and falshood: and that insults and aggressions. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATI- 
ONS, MADE IN CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, FOR JANUA- 
RY, 1810. 


Thermometer, Highest 69 
Lowest 26 
Mean 47, 30 
Barometer, 30, 0, a 30, 63, 
Hygrometer, damp 57, a 126, 
Prevailing wind—N. E. N. W. 
and S. W. 
Fall of rain, 2 inches 2 tenths. 
Days of rain, 6, 
snow, |. 


MADE IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH 


CAROLINA, FOR FEBRUARY, 
1810. 
Thermometer, Highest 70 
Lowest 42 
Mean 56 


Barometer, 30 4 a. 30, 58, 

Hygrometer, damp 51 a 104. 

Prevailing wind—N. E. N. W. 
and S. W. 

Fall of rain, 2 inches, 1} tenths. 

Days of rain, 5. 


MADE IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH 
CAROLINA FOR MARCH, 1810. 


Thermometer Highest 75. 
Lowest 44. 
Mean 59, 30 

Barometer 30, 6 to 30, 45 

Hygrometer, damp 37 to 123. 


Prevailing winds, 5. W.—N. E. 


Fall of rain 3 inches 3} tenths. 
Days of rain, 6 
thunder 3. 


139 
Charleston, South Carolina, 
OBITUARY FOR FEBRUARY, 1810. 


The City Inspector reports the 
deaths, during the month of Fe- 
bruary, to have been nine white 
inhabitants, five males, four fe- 
males; three non residents; one 


~ American and one foreign sea- 


man; and forty one negroes, 
twenty three males, eighteen fe- 
males—‘Total fifty five. 


CAUSES. 


Nervous Fever 
Worm Fever 
Catarral Fever 
Convulsions 
Dropsy 

Bowel Complaint 
Consumption 
Catarrh 
Decline 
Spasm 
Debility 
Pleurisy 

Palsy 
Rheumatism 
Insanity | 
Breaking of a blood vessel 
Croup 

W ound 

Whooping Cough 

Old Age 

Teething 

Unknown 


Of the nine white inhabitants 
that were interred in the course 
of this month, one died of de- 
cline; one of debility ; one of 
catarrh: two of convulsions: one 
of nervous fever; one of worm 
fever ; one by teething, and one 
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by breaking of a blood vessel. 
The American seaman died of 
catarrhall fever. ‘The foreign 
seaman died of consumption. 
Of the non residents, two died 
of consumption, and one of insa- 
nity. 


Boston, January 23, 1810. 


This winter has been remark- 
able for its vicissitudes of heat and 
cold; but perhaps there has ne- 
ver been known a variation more 
remarkable than the change which 
took place between Thursday and 
Friday last. 

The mercury on Thursday, at 
its highest point was forty eight 
degrees above the zero, and on 
Friday its lowest point was nine 
degrees below. Saturday and 
yesterday the weather continued 
remarkably severe ; but we be- 
lieve the mercury did not sink 
more than three degrees below 0. 

The change of weather at 
Portsmouth, from Thursday even- 
ing to Friday morning, was fifty 
four degrees excess of cold, the 
mercury falling twelve degrees 
below 0; on Saturday morning it 
sunk to thirteen below 0; mak- 
ing a greater degree of cold than 
was ever before experienced in 
that place. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER 
AND DISEASES 1N THE WINTER 
oF 1809-10, IN THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, BY DR. RECKETSON. 


The first winter month was 
generally milder than the pre- 
ceding month. On the 6th and 
7th, the thermometer stood at 


61. The 19th, 20th and 2ist, 
were fair and uncommonly warm 
and pleasant. ‘The 16th, 17th, 
23d and 24th, were the only days 
that could be called cold for the 
season.— Almost the only snow 
that fell, was on the 27th, of a- 
bout four inches depth which was 
much less than one in the pre- 
ceding month. 

‘The second winter month, was 
unusually mild, with much foggy 
and drizzling weather, till the 
evening of the 18th, when about 
9 o’clock, after a warm wet day, 
it changed very suddenly to ex- 
treme cold; so that, on the next, 
the 19th, Fahrenheit’s Thermo- 
meter, suspended without doors, 
stood as follows : 

Morning, at 2; noon, at 8; 
and evening at 2 degrees; and 
for the three succeeding days, 
very little higher; which are 
degreesof cold rarely experienced 
in this city—The above variation 
was nearly 50 degrees within 18 
hours. 

It was said, the mercury fell, 
in the same instrument, at Boston 
and Portsmouth, to 12 or 15: and 
at Montreal, to 24 degrees all be- 
low 0. 

The remainder of the month 
continued cold. On the 26th, 
there fell three inches of snow. 

The third and last winter month 
began pretty cold, but soon mode- 
rated, and continued mostly fair, 
mild and pleasant throughout it. 
There was scarcely any rain in it 
till the 18th and 19th; on the 
latter of which days, there fell 
much, with a hard South East 
wind. 

There fell not a single inch of 
snow in this month, and only a- 
bout seven inches in this city du- 
ring the whole winter, which was 
less than fell here at one time in 
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the last fall month. It is said, 
there was a violent storm, with 
much snow, on the 2d and 3d in- 
stant at Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and even farther southward. 

Upon the whole, though we 
have had some extreme degrees of 
cold, the quantum has been small, 
and the winter generally mild. 

Rheumatic and Pneumonic af- 
fections prevailed early in the 
winter; some of the former of 
which attacked the head and 
neck particularly, with great sc- 
verity. 

Frequent cases of Typhus con- 
tinued to occur in the fore part 
of the season. 

Some instances of Quinsey 
were also observed early and 
throughout the winter. 

About mid winter, some vio- 
lent cases of Erysipelas fell un- 
der my care; in which, I was 
confirmed, that the general pre- 
judice against emollient or unc- 
tious applications in that disease, 
is not well founded ; and that they 
are not only admissable, but in 
some cases useful, especially 
when it extends much to the 
muscles, 

Soon after the sudden and 
great change to extreme cold, a- 
bout the middle of the season, 
coughs and catarrhall complaints 
evidently increased; some of 
which terminated in pneumonia. 

I have heard of the Scarlatina 
and Mumps, and have seen a case 
or two of the latter. 

The whooping cough is still 
prevalent, and has been severe in 
many, and mortal in a considera- 
ble number of instances ; as like- 
wise the croup. 

Many deaths have occurred of 
consumption, constituting about 
one-fifth part of the bills of mor- 
tality. 


14} 


All see and acknowledge the 
ravages of this frequent and fatal 
disease; but too few, even the 
victims of it, watch and guard a- 
gainst the pre-disposing and ex- 
citing causes of the disorder ; a- 
mong which are to be ranked, as 
the most frequent in this variable 
climate, the want of sufficient at- 
tention to warm and dry cloth- 
ing; the neglect of a due pro- 
portion of exercise in the open 
air in suitable weather, and dweil- 
ing too much in crowded and 
heated apartments, by which, the 
constitution becomes debilitated, 
and consequently more easily af- 
fected by every change of the 
weather, a cause tending to ex- 
cite the disease. 

The small-pox has prevailed 
but little here this winter. I re 
joice to see the practice of vac- 
cination extirpating that disease, 
in which the united and perse- 
vering exertions of the faculty im 
general are desirable and neces 
sary. 


No. 7, Cherry street, New York, ? 
2mo. Wth, 1810. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER 
AND DISEASES IN THE SPRING 
OF 1810, IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, 


The first spring month be 
gan and continued mostly cold 
throughout it, indeed more s: 
than much of the preceding 
month. On the 16th, the ther- 
mometer stood at the freezing 
point, about noon: and on the 
morning of next day, at 7 de- 
grees below it. Ikven on the 
last day of the month, it stood a. 
bout the same. On the l2th, fel! 
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one inch, and, on the 26th, two 


inches of snow. 

‘The second spring month con- 
tinued pretty cold, till past the 
middle of it. With the excep- 
tion of fog on the 23d and 24th, 
it was mostly fair and dry, there 
having been scarcely any rain be- 
tween the 8th and 28th. Vege- 
tation was consequently much 
retarded for want of those re- 
freshing showers so Common at 
this season. 

The last spring month was also 
mostly fair and dry, there having 
fallen not sufficient rain in this 
city to lay the dust after the 3d; 
in the afternoon of which day, 
there fell considerable here. 
There were several threatening 
appearances of rain, but they all 
failed, as is usual in a drought, 
which still continues, and has ar- 
rived to a greater than I ever re- 
collect at this season. 

The weather was mostly pretty 
cool till the 26th, when the heat 
increased, and the thermometer 
rose to 85, and to that, or up- 
wards for the three succeeding 
days. 

The spring was ushered in 
with its usual disexses, particular- 
ly with pnewmonic and phthisi- 
cal affections, which continued to 
be the most prevailing sickness 
throughout the season. 

Some instunces of remittent 
fever, attended with typhoid symp- 
tom, occurred pretty early in the 
season. 

The scarlet fever, which had 
been alive during the winter, 
increased in the fore part of the 
spring, and prov d fatal in a few. 

Several severe cuses of cholic 
and other bowel complaints were 
observed during the season. 

Apoplectic and phrenetic affec- 


tions were among the diseases of 
the spring. 

Frejuent cases of whooping 
cough, mumps, und croup, conti- 
nwed io occur, but not so numer- 
ous nor severe as in the winter. 
In the last spring month, I ob- 
served meny affected with a 
complaint of the eyes, which, in 
some families, passed generally 
through them. 

in the fatter part of the sea- 
son, intermittent fevers prevailed, 
accumpanicd, In some, with pleu- 
ritic sympioms. 


5 mo. 3ist. 1810. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SPOT- 
TED FEVER WHICH HAS MADE 
ITS APPEARANCE, AND NOW 
RAGES IN PETERSHAM, IN THE 
COUNTY OF WORCESTER, AND 
IN SOME OTHER ADJACENT 
TOWNS, PARTICULARLY THE 
TOWN OF DANA, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


The following are some of its 
characteristic marks as it has fal- 
len under our observation. It 
begins with shifting pains in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, most fre- 
quently in some of the limbs, of- 
ten in some of the larger joints, 
as the knee, the hip, or the 
shouider, shifting from place to 
place, and frequently to the head 
or stomach, and often from one 
tothe other of those last men- 
tioned parts, with a sense of uni- 
versal uneasines or restlessness. 

These symptoms are accompa- 
nied with cold shiverings and o- 
ther marks of fever, which are 
soon followed by a remarkable 
and general prostration of the 
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strength, and a depraved action of 
the sensitive organs. In some 
violent cases the sight is much 
impaired, and even totally, though 
temporarily lost. 

The eyes appear sometimes 
dead or glassy ; but at other times, 
especially during the progress of 
the disease, they appear red or 
suffused. The pupil is frequent- 
ly more or less dilated; but some- 
times contracted to almost a point; 
and sometimes these states alter- 
nate with each other. The tongue 
has been invariably covered with 
a whitish coat and moist. 

The pulse is generally a little 
increased in frequency, remarka- 
bly intermittent, and between the 
intermissions unequal both in 
strength and quickness: but in 
some few mild cases it is very lit- 
tle altered. 

There is generally great dis- 
tress at the stomach, with nausea, 
and for the most part some vom- 
iting. 

Respiration is in all cases much 
disordered; but the labour seems 
to arise rather from the difficulty 
of inflating, than from any infrac- 
tion of the lungs, as there is no 
cough. 

Petechiz, or livid blotches, or 
ared fiery eruption, sometimes 
in clusters and sometimes in large 
and distinct pustules, in most ca- 
ses appear on the surface of most 
parts of the body, and sometimes 
they are general. These pustules 
most commonly break, discharge 
a little thin watery fluid and dry 
up; but sometimes they matu- 
rate, forming ulcers which may 
not heal till afier recovering. But 
neither the spots nor the erup- 
tions are inseparably connected 
with the disease. But when the 
eruptions do appear they are at- 
tended with much itching. 


Consciousness, especially in a- 
dult males, sometimes remains 
to the last unimpaired. But in 
females violent hysterical symp- 
toms, with high delirium, have 
within a few hours supervened. 
And in young children stupor 
sometimes comes on soon after 
the vomiting which announces 
the approach of the disease, and 
continues till death. 

In regard to the prognosticks 
in this disease, our observation 
enables us to state, that from 
those cases attended with pete- 
chiz, few recover; whilst those 
accompanied by an early eruption 
more generally and more safely 
get through the disease. 

The duration of the disease is 
to us uncertain. Some have died 
within twelve hours, others with- 
in twenty-four from the time of 
the attack ; while a large propor- 
tion of others have had the vio- 
lence of it broken within forty- 
eight hours, when it run into the 
form of a mild typhus of uncer- 
tain duration. 


ABRAHAM HASKELL, 
MASON SPOONER, 
JACOB HOLMES. 

Petersham, March 9, 1810. 


The following circular, was ad- 
dressed to the collector of the 
port of Philadelphia. 

( 
(CIRCULAR.) 
Treasury Department, 
Comptroller's office, April 27,1810. 


It has been represented to this 
department that at some Custom 
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houses a practice prevails of per- 
mitting the consignees of mer- 
chandise to enter it with certain 
discounts taken off in this coun- 
try——This practice is not war- 
ranted by law: and might, if per- 
mitted, lead to consequences in- 
jurious to the revenue, and to 
merchants at those ports where 
the practice does not obtain. It 
is an object of primary import- 
ance to establish and maintain 
uniform rules by which the offi- 
cers of the customs are to be go- 


verned in their official duties; and ° 


more especially with respect to 
the principle upon which the a- 
mount of duties is to be ascer- 
tained. In future, therefore, you 
will permit no allowance whatever 
for discounts, unless they be ac- 
tually and positively made on the 
face of the invoice by the ex- 
porter ; and you are not toregard 
such as are to depend upon the 
conditions to be performed by the 
consignees in this country. 

It is also represented that it 
has been clearly ascertained, in 
various instances, that goods have 
been consigned from England to 
the United States with false in- 
voices, by which the consignees 
enter them, and hold the mer- 
chandise, according to instruc- 
tions, for the shippers order: that 
after entry, an order is delivered 
from the shipper by some one 
who is not obliged to render an 
account, and who has the genuine 
invoice ; and by these contrivances 
and collusions, the revenue is de- 


_frauded. To detect and prevent 


such fraudulent and collusive 
practices, the secretary and comp- 
troller of the treasury concur in 
the opinion, that you will be j jus- 
tified in opening and examining 
all packages whatever, containing 
merchandise sent to the United 


States on consignment to persons 
who are not the owners; and they 
earnestly recommend it accord- 
ingly. 

It is at all times desirable to 
give every facility to trade and 
commerce which is consistent 
with the security of the revenue. 
With this view, a construction 
the most liberal which the collec- 
tion law would warrant, and which 
indeed seems to militate against 
the letter of the law has been 


adopted for the convenience of 


the merchant with respect to de- 
bentures. The construction al- 
luded to, is this: That the right 
to the debenture commenced on 
the completion of the entry for 
the exportation of the merchan- 
dise. But this construction did 
not authorize the delivery of the 
debenture until after the clear- 
ance and departure of the vessel. 
To entitle the exporter to the de- 
benture, the law requires that 
the goods shall be exported with- 
in 12 months after importation. 
You will not therefore, in any 
case, deliver the debenture until 


after clearance and departure of 


the vessel, and that departure 
should be prompt and without de- 
lay. The practice lately adopted 
by some merchants of detaining: 
their vessels in harbor, and in 
some instances, for a considerable 
time, after the expiration of the 
year within which the exporta- 
tion should be made, is not war- 
ranted by law. It affords an op- 
portunity to violate the law by re- 
landing the goods and disposing 
of them in the country, which 
there is too much reason to be- 
lieve has been done in many in- 
evasions and in- 
fractions of the law have influen- 
ced this department to direct a 
rigorous execution of its provi- 
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sions relative to exportations of 
merchandise under title to draw- 
back. And I have to inform you 
that it is the instruction of the 
secretary of the treasury, that in 
all cases which shall hereafter 
occur, you are not to deliver a 
debenture or debentures until the 
vessel, in which the merchandise 
is about to be exported for bene-- 
fit of drawback, shall have obtain- 
eda Clearance and departed from 
the port in twelve months after 
the importation of the merchan- 
dise, to be computed from the 
date of the entry of such mer- 
chandise. 

I embrace this opportunity to 
inform you that the circuit court 
of the United States for the dis- 
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trict of Maryland, decided at a 
session held in November last, 
that round copper bolts or bars, 
are not subject to a duty. You 
will, of course, cancel all bonds 
(if any) which have been taken 
for duties accruing on this arti- 
cle ; and you will also refund all 
monies (if any) received on this 
account, which have not been ac- 
tually paid into bank to the cre- 
dit of the treasury of the United 
States. 


I am, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


DUVAL. 


—— 


AN ABSTRACT 


OF THE ORDINARY EXPENSES OF THE MINT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


From the 1st January to the 31st December, 1809, viz. 


Salaries. Wages. Incidental. Totals. 
1809. Quarter ending 
3lst March, 2,650 1,841 82 217 21 4,709 o3 
30th June, 2,650 1,907 45 815 99 5,373 44 
30th Sept. 2,650 1,891 70 689 33 5,222 03 
$ist Dec. 2,650 1,826 08 1,218 33 5,694 41 
10,600 7,467 05 2,931 86 
Amount, $20,998 91 


Mint of the United States, 


Treasurer’s Office, Philadelphia, Soth Dec. 1809. 


VOL. V 


BENJAMIN RUSH. 
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A STATEMENT 


OF THE COINS STRUCK AT THE MINT OF THE. UNITED STATES. 
From the 1st January, to the 3lst December 1809, inclusive, viz. 


~ 


| s Quarter ending 31st March, 6,888) 34,440 
Bi 30th June, 11,838) 59,190 
30th September | 10,017) 50,085 
31st December, 5,132 25,660 
idl! 33,875|Pieces of Gold Coins, 33,875 | 
Total amount of Gold Coins, 169,375 00 
Quarter ending on the 
31st March, 4,210} 320,000} 160,421 
' oO 30th June, 348,770) 174,385 
= 30th September, 30,500} 407,000) 206,550 
3lst December, 10,000! 330,040) 166,020 
5 1,450,520|Pieces of Silver Coins, | 44,7101,405,810 
Amount of Silver Goins,} - - 707,376 00 
Half 
if Cents. Cents. 
\ 
4 Quarter ending on the 
@ 31st March, 120,000} 600 00} 
30th June, 47,367] 566,572| 3,306 53 
30th September, 210,000} 1,050 00 
| 3lst December, 175,500} 258,000) 3,045 ool 
1,377,439) Pieces of Copper Coins, 222,867 1,154,572 
Amt. of Copper Coins, 8,001 53 
No. of ' Amount of all the coins : 
all the coins, akin Dollars|884,752 53 


MINT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Treasurer’s Office, Philadelphia, 30th December, 1809. 


BENJAMIN RUSH. 
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ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Abstract of the returns lately 
laid before Congress from the de- 
partment of war, shewing the 
state of the army of the United 
States and particularly of the 
force detained for the defence of 
New Orleans. 


“ Military Peace Establishment.” 
General staff 34 


Corps of engineers 43 
Regiment of artillerists, 1,421 
First regiment of infantry, 491 


Second _ do. 680 

Recruits not attached to re- 
giments, 32 

Total aggregate 2,765 


“ Additional Military Force.” 


General and subaltern staff 4 
Regiment of lightdragoons 451 
Regiment of lightartillery 533 
Third regiment of infantry 487 


Fourth do. 570 
Fifth do. 637 
Sixth do. 548 
Seventh do. 562 
Regiment of riflemen 597 


Total aggregate 4,189 


“ Regular Forces allotted fir the 
defence of New Orleans.” 


Of the peace establish- 


ment, 736 
Of the “ additional mili- 
tary force’ ordered 

there Dec. 2, 1808, 2,036 

Aggregate 2,772 


Disposition and effective strength 
of the additional military force 
Sor the defence of New Orleans 
according to a return dated Oc- 
tober $k, 1809. 


Fit for duty, 414 
Sick, 745 
Absent, 499 
_In arrest or confined 9 
1667 


Of this detachment 523 have 
died from the Ist of May to the 
15th November, 1809, as stated 
in a return of that date. 


Resignations, dismissals and deaths 
of officers of the army of the U. 
Siates, since January |, 1809. 


Resigned 50 
Dismissed 6 
Died 16 


Present Disfosition of Generai 
Officers, Sc. 


“ Brigadier general James Wil- 
kinson, Washington, M. T. 

“ Brigadier gencral Wade 
Hampton relieved brigadier -ge- 
neral Wilkinson in the command 
of the troops in the territories of 
Orleans and Mississippithe 18th 
of December, 1809, brigadier ge- 
neral Wilkinson being ordered to 
repair to the seat of government. 

“ Brigadier general Gansevoort, 
Albany, New York,” &c. &c. 


Abstract of the return of the mili- 
tia of the United States as re- 
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ceived by the defiartment of war 
Srom the several states and ter- 


ritories. 
‘ 
Year for which 

returns made. Total. 
New Hampshire 1809 24,281 
Massachusetts . 1809 69,553 
Vermont 1809 20,459 
Rhode Island 1808 7,848 
Connecticut 1809 20,176 
New York 1807 92,554 
New Jersey 1809 33,505 
Pennsylvania 1809 96,467 
Delaware 1808 8,570 
Maryland 1807 30,047 
Virginia 1808 80,863 
North Carolina i809 47,922 
South Carolina 1807 29,604 
Georgia 1809 25,088 
» Kentucky 1809 40,599 
Tennessee 1805 16,822 
Ohio 1807 15,324 

District of Colum- 
bia 1808 2,245 

Mississippi Terri- 
tory 1807 = 2,158 


Indiana Territory 1806 2,067 
Orleans Territory 1807 
Louisiana Territory 1809 
Michigan Territory 1806 —1,028 


Total Militia 684,335 


In authentic statement of captures 
of the property of the citizens of 
the United States by the belligcr- 
ent fiowers of Europe since the 
raising of the embargo last 
March, as ensured in the nine 
public offices in Philadelphia. 


Amount of captures by the Bri- 
tish 30,000 dollars, 10,000 where- 
of has been restored. 

Amount of captures by the 
French, including one vessel plun- 
dered and burnt at sea 158,420 
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dollars, 38,500 whereof, has been 
re-captured by the British and 
restored on salvage. 

Amount of captures by the 
Danes 209,542 dollars, 94,500 
whereof has been released on pay- 
ing charges which in some in- 
stances amount to a species of 
ransom. 

Amount captured by the Spa- 
niards 10,000 dollars, whereof no 
tidings since captured. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1809. 


The above includes no part of 
the late sequestrations in Italy, or 
the rumoured l’rench captures in 
the Indian seas. 


Abstract of the naturalized citizens 
who have been registered as A- 
merican seamen at the different 


custom-houses, since the year 
1796, to wit: 
In the year 1796 38 
Do. 1797 91 
Do. 1798 19 
Do. 1799 17 
Do. 1800 estimatedat 34 
Do. 1801 16 
Do. 1802 21 
Do. 1803 71 
Do. 1804 33 
Do. 1805 24 
Do. 1806 2 
Do. 1807 35 
Do. 1808 28 
Total number, 449 


Note. The returns for the year 
1800, having been mislaid, an 
average estimate is made for that 
year, it being thought better to 
do so, than longer to delay the 
repart. 
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BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The following law was passed 
by the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia at their late session, and has 
been approved and signed by the 
governor. 


An Act to incorporate the Bible So- 


ciety of Philadelphia. 2 


Whereas, a number of the citi- 
zens of this commonwealth, of 
different religious denominations, 
have formed themselves into a 
society under the name of “ The 
Bible Society of Philadelphia,” 
for the purpose of publishing and 
distributing, gratuitously the Holy 
Scriptures among the poor, and 
such other description of persons 
as may be in need of these sources 
of Christian comfort and hope ; 
And whereas the members of this 
society have, by memorial to the 
legislature, prayed to be incorpo- 
rated: Therefore, 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the 
senate and house of representa- 
tives of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in general assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby cnacted 
by the authority of the same, That 
William White, F. C. Helmuth, 
Ashbel Green, Joseph Pilmore, 
William Staughton, James Gray, 
Archibald Alexander, ‘Thomas 
Ware, Philip F. Mayer, Samuel 
Helfenstien, Joseph Zesline, Ja- 
cob Janeway, Benjamin Rush, G. 
W. Potts, Peter Vanpelt, Robert 
Ralston, George Krebs, Laurence 
Seckel, William Shufflebottom, 
Markoe, Thomas Cump- 
ston, James Zimmerman, Samucl 
Harvey, and Benjamin B. Hop- 
kins, the present managers of 
said society, together with the 
other members thereof, be, and 
they are hereby, made and con- 
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stituted a corporation and body 
politic in law and in fact, by the 
name, style and title of “ The 
Bible Society of Philadelphia,’ 
and shall have all the rights, pow- 
ers and privileges incident by law 
toa ation. 

Sect. 2. And be it further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the estate and property of 
what kind soever the same may 
be, now held and which at any 
time hereafter shall be acquired 
by the said society, shall be vest- 
ed in the said managers and their 
successors duly elected, who shall, 
by the name and title aforesaid, be 
able’ and capable in law to pur- 
chase, receive, take, and hold, for 
the use and benefit of said society, 
any land, tenements, heredita- 
ments, any sum or sums of. mo- 
ney, goods and chattels, by the 
gift, alienation, devise or bequest 
of any person or persons, bodies 
politic or corporate, capable to 
make the same: Provided, That . 
the clear yearly value or income 
of the messuages, houses, land 
and tenements, rents, annuities, 
and other hereditaments, and real 
estate of the said company or cor- 
poration, and the interest of the 
monies lent by the same, shall 
not exceed the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sect. 3. And be it further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the following articles shall 
be the fundamental laws of said 
corporation :-— 

First. The yearly Bona fund 
or income, of said society (except 
50 much as may be necessary ior 
contingent expenses) shall be em- 
ployed for procuring and distribu- 
ting, gratuitously, tie Scriptures 
of the Oid and New Testament 
as hereinafter pointed out, in such 
language as may, by the society, 
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be found useful, convenient or ne- 
cessary, and for no other purpose. 

Second, The Bible selected for 
publication of distribution shall 
contain no other additions to the 
text of Scriptures than the con- 
tents of the chapters, marginal 
references, and the tables of kin- 
dred, weights and measures u- 
sually published with the bible. 

Third, Each person shall pay 
five dollars at the time of becor - 
ing a member of the society, and 
two.dollars every afterwards 
during his continuance therein. 
Persons who will subscribe fifty 
dollars or more, shall be members 
during life without any further 
contribution. 


“ Fourth, The business of the 


society shatl be conducted by 
twenty-four managers, who shall 
be chosen annually, by ballot, by 
the members present at a meet- 
ing which shall be held on the 
first Wednesday of May in every 
year, of which one month’s pre- 
vious notice shall be given by the 
secretaries of the society, in at 
least two newspapers published 
in the city, and the managers so 
chosen or elected shall, within 
three days afterwards, meet and 
choose a president, four vice-pre- 
sidents, two secretaries and a 
treasurer out of their own body; 
and if an election shall not have 


_ been held at the time appointed, 


the corporation shall not, for that 
cause, be dissolved; but an elec- 


tion shall be held as soon after-- 


wards as may be, ahd, until such 
election, the managers in place 
shall continue to act. 

Fifth, Seven of the managers 
shall be a board for the transac- 
tion of all business except the 
appropriation of moncy above the 
sum of three hundred dollars, 
when thirteen shail be necessary 


to constitute a board ; -they shall 
make by-laws for the government 
of the society, and have power to 
enforce the same; Provided they 
are not inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States or of this 
commonwealth, which now are or 
hereafter may be enacted; and 
the managers aforesaid shall keep 
an account of the receipts and 
disbursements of money, and lay 
the same annually before the so- 
ciety, with a statement of the is- 
sue of their labours with tespect 
to the objects of the society; and 
they shall lay an abstract of the 
transactions of the society before 
the legislature of this common- 
wealth in the month of January 
in every year hereafter. 

Sixth, A special meeting of the 
society may be called at any time 
by the managers. 

Sect. 4. And be it further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, 
That until the election of mana- 
gers aforesaid, pursuant to this 
act, the before named officers and 
the managers of the said society, 
viz. William White, president ; 
F. C. H. Helmuth, Ashbel Green, 
Benjamin Rush,and Wm. Staugh- 
ton, vice-presidents ; James Gray 
and Benjamin B. Hopkins, secre- 
taries, and Robert Ralston, trea- 
surer, shall be and they are here- 
by, continued and confirmed. 

Sect. 5.And be it further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, 
‘That no commissioner of the said 
corporation in any deed, will, tes- 
tament, gift, grant, devise, or other 
instrument of contract or convey- 
ance, shall vitiate or defeat the 
same, if the said corporation shall 
be sufficiently described to ascer- 
tain the intention of the party or 
parties to give, devise, bequeath, 
or assure @, or contract with the 
corporation hereby created by the 
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stile and title aforesaid, nor shall 
any non-use, unless for a greater 
term than five years, of the pri- 
vileges hereby granted, create 
any forfeiture of the same. 


Statement of the official emoluments 
and expfrenditures of the collec- 
tors of Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk, for the years 1805, 1806, 
and 1807. 


Philadelphia, 1805. 


Dolls. Cts. 

Gross emoluments, 20,317 78 

Official expenditures 13,498 94 
Net balance in favour of 

the officer, 6,818 85 


Ditto, 1806. 


Gross emoluments, 
Official expenditures, 


26,968 86 
15,007 94 


Net balance in favour of 
the officer, 11,960 92 
Ditto, 1807. 


(Divided between Muh- 
lenberg and Shee,) 


Gross emolument, 26,669 O1 
Official expenditures, 16,849 81 
Net balance in favour of 

the officer, 9,819 20 


Norfolk, 18905. 


Gross emoluments, 
Official expenditures, 


4,757 62 
2,344 45 


Net balance in favour of 


the officer, 9,413 17 
Ditto, 1806. 
Gross emoluments, 7,147 67 
Ofiicial expenditures, 3,217 00 
Net balance in fayour of 
the officer, 3,930 67 


15! 
Ditto, 1807. 
(Newton to 31st October,) ; 
Gross emoluments, 4,429 Al 
Official expenditures, 2,730 07 
Net balance in favour of 
the officer, 1,699 34 


Statement of the official enoluments 
and expenditures of the collector 
of Norfolk, for the years 1808 
and 1809 ; and of the collector of 
Philadelphia, from the 27th of 
August, 1808, to 31st December, 
1808, and for the year 1809. 


Philadelphia, 27th August to 3Ist 
December, 1808. 


Dolls. Cts. 

Gross emoluments, 6,145 21 
Half commissions paid 

to predecessor, 2,201 47 

Official expenditures, 4,819 $7 
Net balance against the 

officer, 875 $3 


Do. the year 1809, 


Gross emoluments, 
Iialf commissions paid 


15,553 53 


to predecessor, 2,559 84, 
Official expenditures, 11,707 96 
Net balance in favour of | 

the officer, 1,285 75 


Balance in favour of the collec- 
tor from the 27th August 1808, 
to 3lst December, 1809, 409 90 


Norfolk, for the year 1808. 


Gross emoluments, 2,744 69 
Half commissions paid 
to predecessor, 534 77 
Official expenditures, 2,513 95 
Net balance against the 
officer, 304 03 
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Ditto, 1809. 


Gross emoluments, 3,291 32 
Half commissions paid 

to predecessor, 70 46 

_ Official expenditures, 2,670 67 


Net balance in favour of 
the officer, 550 20 


Balance in favour of the col- 
lector of the year 1808 and 1809, 
246 17. 


On the 6th of October last, 
captain Samuel Green, of the ship 
Polly, bound from New York to 
Falmouth, was captured by a 
French privateer, about ten or 
twelve leagues S. W. of the Sici- 
ly islands. The commander of 
the privateer, after plundering the 
ship of many valuable articles, 
took away all the ship’s crew, ex- 
cepting captain G. and his ap- 
prentice; and put on board a 
prize-master and four men, with 
orders to conduct the ship into 
the nearest port of France or 
Spain. On the 9th, having sailed 
three days for the French coast, 
captain Green seized a favourable 
moment, when two of the French- 
men were asleep in the cabin, 
when two more had just gone 
below, to re-capture the ship.— 
He instantly sprang forward, nail- 
ed the cabin doors, fastened the 
companion, bolted the hatch over 
the sky-light, and secured the 
man at the helm. Thus, once 
more master of his ship, he wore 
her round, and steered for the 
nearest port of England or Ire- 
Jand. The Frenchmen below hav- 
ing been two days in their close 


confinement, suffering with heat 


and tortured with the weavils 
which had wandered from the 


rice in the hold and infested the 
cabin, requested to be brought on 
deck, and promised obedience 
and submission. Motives of hu- 
manity induced captain Green to 
relieve them from their distress- 
ing situation. He brought them 
up separately, and secured them 
on different parts of the deck. 
on the 18th of the same month, 
after sailing in this manner ninc 
days, without closing his eyes, he 
arrived in safety at Bristol in Eng- 
land. Captain Green is a native 
of this country, and, as will ap- 
pear from the exploit above rela- 
ted, a man of a bold and enter- 
prizing spirit. 

For his brave and spirited ex- 
ertions on this occasion, the New 
York and Columbian Insurance 
companies, in this city, have pre- 
sented to captain Green, and to 
his apprentice, a generous and 
honorable reward. The follow- 
ing letter accompanying the very 
liberal’ compliment, (which, we 
understand, consisted of an ele- 
gant set of plate and a check for 
seven hundred and fifty dollars.) 
has been communicated for pub- 
lication. 


New York, June 19, 1810. 


SIR, 
The New York and Columbian 


Insurance companies have been 
lately informed of your re-cap- 
turing yeur vessel, the ship Polly, 
with the feeble aid of a boy, on 
9th of October last, from five 
Frenchmen who were in poss¢s- 
sion of her as a prize. 

While an act of gallantry of 
this nature is ever its own best 
recompense, and receives the 
most perfect satisfaction in the 
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animated approbation it brings 
to the heart which has achieved 
it; yet justice requires that such 
acts should not be silently passed, 
but that the public sentiments be 
expressed on conduct so honora- 
ble to yourself and so creditable 
to the character and spirit of our 
countrymen. 


In behalf of those insurance. 


companies we would, therefore, 
express the high sense they en- 
tertain of your bravery and en- 
terprise on this occasion, and 
would request your acceptance of 
the accompanying service of plate 
and the inclosed draft on the bank 
ot New-York, as a small testimo- 
nial of their sentiments and feel- 
ings. 

You will also find inclosed a 
check for one hundred dollars, 
which they request you will ap- 
propriate for the use of Peter 
Deschane (the boy) who assisted 
you, in any manner you may deem 
for his interest. 

We are, with sentiments of 
respect and esteem, your obedi- 
ent servants, 


CHARLES M‘EVERS, 
President New York insurance 
company. 


DAVID MUMFORD, 
President Columbian insurance 
company. 


CONSULS AND COMMERCIAL A- 
GENTS OF THE U. STATES. 


In Great Britain and its domi- 
nions. 


CONSULS. 


William Lyman, London. 


VOL. Vit. 
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Elias Vanderhorst, Bristol. 
Robert W. Fox, Falmouth. 
James Maury, Liverpool. 
Thomas English, Dublin. 
Thomas Auldjo, Poole 

( vice-consul. ) 
James Holmes, Belfast. 
John Church; Cork. 
John Gavino, Gibraltar. 
Joseph Pulis, Malta. 


In France and its dominions. 
COMMERCIAL AGENTS. 
Paris. 


Havre de 
Grace. 


David B. Warden, 
Isaac Cox Barnet, ; 


William Lee, Bordeaux. 
Thomas Aborn, 
v. com.agent. 

Peter Walsh, Cette. 

Isles of 
Wm. Buchanan, France and 

Bourbon. 
Etienne Cathalan, Marseilles. 
John Appleton, Calais. 
Wm. D. Patterson, Nantz. 
Aaron Vale, L’Orient. 
Thomas Lovell, La Rochell. 
Francis Coffyn, Dunkirk. 
Henry Wilson, Ostend. 


In Spain and its dominions. 
CONSULS. 


Joseph Yznardi, Cadiz. 
Robert Montgomery, Alicant. 
Wm. Kirkpatrick, Malaga. 
Lewis O’Brien, St. Andero. 
John Leonard, Barcelona. 
Tarragona 
andthe isles 
of Majorca, 
Minorca, 
and Yvica. 


John Martin Baker, 


ALO 
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John James Arm- Island of Frederick I. Wich- 
strong, Teneriffe, elhausen, 
Richard S. Hackley, St. Lucar. William Riggin, Trieste. 
Philip Marck, Franconia. 


In Portugal and its dominions. 


Jarvis, Lisbon. 

James L. Cathcart, Madeira. 
Azores, or 

John B. Dabney, / Western 
Islands. 


St. Salva- 
Henry Hill, = in Bra- 
zil. 


In the kingdom of Holland, 


Sylvanus Bourne, 
Con. Gen. 
George Jay, consul, Rotterdam. 


Amsterdam 


In Denmark and its dominions. 
CONSULS. 


H{ans Rodolph Saa- 
bye, gen. 


Thomas Gamble, 


James M‘Gregor, 
Peter Isaacson, 


In Prussia. 


lrederick W. Lutz, Stettin. 
William Clark, Embden. 


In Germany. 


John M. Forbes, Hamburg. 


~In the kingdom of Sweden. 


Robert G. Gardiner, Gottenburg. 


In the Italian states. 


Thomas Appleton, Leghorn. 
Alexander Hammet, Naples. 
Thomas H. Storm, Genoa. 
John Broadbent, Messina. 
Abraham Gibbs, Palermo. 


Island of 
Richard O’Brien, 
In Russia. 
St. Peters- 
Levitt Harris, 


In China. 
Eeward Carrington, Canton. 
In Turkey. 


William Stuart, Smyrna. 


In Algiers. 
Tobias Lear, Consul general. 


He has been allowed a salary of 
% 4000 per annum, an outfit of 
the same sum, anda quarter’s 
salary for the expense of his re- 
turn: also a reasonable house 
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rent, the expense of couriers, of 
postage, of necessary printing and 
for the service of a secretary and 
drogerman. 


Tripoli. 


George Davis, Consul. 

His salary is $2000, with an 
outfit of the same sum, anda 
quarter’s salary, for the expense 
of his return, and in all other 
respects his allowances are the 
same with those of the consul 
general. 


Tunis. 


Charles D. Cox, Acting consul 
ad interim. 


The salary and allowances are 
the same as at Tripoli. 


Morocco. 


James Simpson, Consul. 
The salary and allowances are 
the same as at Tunis and Tripoii. 


STATEMENT, 


Of the bonds for duties on mer- 
chandise imported, outstanding 
at the several custom houses, on 
the first of January 1810, taken 
from the accounts current of the 
collectors, rendered to the trea- 


sury. 
Amount of bonds 


PORTS. outstanding Janu- 
ary 1, 1810. 
Portsmouth, 66,960 72 


Passamaquoddy, 22,229 69 


TFrenchman’s bay 
Penobscot, 
Waldobarough, 
Wiscasset, 

Bath, 


Portland, 


Saco, 
Kennebunk, 
York, 
Newburyport, 
Ipswich, 
Gloucester, 
Salem, 
Marblehead, 
Boston, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Barnstable, 
New Bedford, 
Dighton, 
Nantucket, 
Edgartown, 
Bristol, 
Providence, 
Newport, 
New London, 
Middletown, 
New Haven, 
Fairfield, 


Alburgh, Vermont, 


Champlain, 
Hudson, 

Sag Harbor, 
New York, 
Perth Amboy, 


Great Egg Harbor, 


Philadeiphia, 
De troit, 
Michilimackinac, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Baltimore, 
Vienna, 
Snow Hill, 


Georgetown, Col. 


Alexandria, 
Yeocomico, 
Tappahannock, 
East River, 
Richmond, 
Petersburg, 
Norfolk 
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397 50 
11,887 03 
7,273 98 
19,875 53 
19,881 69 
39,026 60 
8,375 35 
15,892 50 
18,930 31 
43,515 89 
1,595 19 
23,715 38 
391,128 69 
24,982 39 
1,245,634 84 
19,640 10 
10,217 60 
5,440 29 
2,669 95 
3,876 O1 
612 28 
19,256 81 
95,240 18 
81,306 32 
23,420 34 
35,254 61 
32,302 88 
2,735 15 
12,705 23 
5,985 25 
1,014 52 
277 62 


3,364,102 60 


6,730 21 
1,077 36 
1,949,049 47 
1,319 69 
12,032 30 
29,408 11 
612,049 59 
558 14 
2,858 76 
8,194 06 
29,855 83 
941 00 
29,411 67 
4,368 86 
13,501 9] 
13,718 79 
153,875 69 
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Folly Landing, 6,835 68 
Cherry Stone, 496 19 
Camden, 16,561 59 
Edenton, 6,845 87 
Plymouth, N. C, 2,932 44 
Washington, 52,617 91 
Newbern, 15,702 75 
Beaufort, N. C. 227 25 
Wilmington, N. C. 33.466 22 
Georgetown, S. C. 11,206 81 
Charleston, 556,215 57 
Savannah, 250,600 00 
Brunswick, 773 68 
St. Mary’s, Georgia, 18,927 92 
Fort Stoddert, 163 87 
New Orleans; 121,749 97 


Total 9,600,717 55 


SALT. 


An estimate has been published of 
the quantity of salt annually ma- 
nufactured at the principal sali 
works in the United States, 
which is as follows: 


bushels. 
Onandago 300,000 
Big Yellow Creek 3,600 
Near Chilicothe 3,000 
Kentucky Licks 60,000 
Indiana 15,000 
Butler county, Penn. 2,000 
Salt port 50,000 

433,000 


The bill for the purchase of 
Dr. Hosack’s Botanic Garden, 
has passed both houses of the le- 
gislature of New York. On the 
final passage of the bill, in the 
house of assembly, the majority 
was 17. The property is to be 
appraised by the commissioners 
of the Jand office, 


Estimate of the cost of Site apifia- 
ratus in the city of Philadelphia. 


35 engines, houses, &c. 


1200 dollars each, 42,000 
5000 fire buckets, $2 50 
cents each, 12,500 
Ladders and fire hooks, 1,000 
9 hose companies, 7850 
feet of hose, houses, 
carriages and appara- 
tus, 10,000 
House and apparatus, be- 
longing to the “ protec- 
tors of property in time 
of fire.” 400 
Total $65,900 


The above estimate is made at the 
lowest calculation. 


During the tremendous gale of 
Monday night last, the great elm 
tree at Kensington, under which, 
it is said, William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, ratified 
his first treaty with the Aborigi- 
nes, was torn up by the roots. 
This celebrated tree, having stood 
the blasts of more than a centu- 
ry since that memorial event, is 
at length prostrated to the dust! 
It had long been used as a land- 
mark, and handsomely terminat- 
ed a north-east view of the city 
and liberties on the Delaware. 


_ 

AMOUNT OF INSPECTIONS, 
In the city of Baltimore, during 
the last quarter, ending 3\st 


March, 1810. 


83,706 bbls. Wheat Flour, 
2976 half bbls. do. 
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797 bbls. Rye flour. 
189 do. Indian Meal, 
2009 do. Pork, 
14 half do. do. 
1298 bbls. Beef, 
9 half do. do. 
281 bbls. Herrings, 
86 do. Cod and Pollock, 
64 do. Mackarel, 
2 half do. do. % 
10 bbls. Salmon, 
7 do. Shad, 
329 kegs Butter, 
1531 do. Lard, 
7687 casks Domestic Li- 
quors, 
526 do. Foreign do. 
297 Ullages, 
112 casks Oil, 
1,198,090 feet Plank and Scant- 
ling, 
271,120 Shingles, 
284,900 Laths. 


JOHN HARGROVE, 
Register. 


Concord N. H. Feb. 6. 


A more extraordinary and dis- 
tressing scene, than was experi- 
enced in Sanbornton, in the late 
tremendous storm of wind, is sel- 
dom known. 

On Friday morning the 19th 
ult. Mr. Elsworth arose about 
an hour before sunrise; some 
part of the house was soon burst 
in by the violence of the wind. 
Being apprehensive that the 
whole house would soon be torn 
to pieces, and that the lives of his 
family were in danger, Mrs. E. 
went into the cellar, taking her 
youngest child, which she had 
dressed, with her, leaving her two 
other children in bed. Mr. E. at- 
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tempted to gotothe nearest neigh- 
bour, which was to the North, for 
assistance ; but the wind was so 
strong against him, that he found 
it impracticable. He then set 
out for the nearest the other 
way, which is one fourth of z 
mile, and arrived about sunrise at 
Mr. Brown’s, when his feet were 
considerable frozen, and he so o- 
vercome by the cold, that he dic 
not dare, and Mr. Brown though: 
it not advisable for him to return 
But Mr. Brown took his hors: 
and sleigh, and went with ali 
possible speed to save the womar. 
and her children from impending 
destruction. When he arrived, 
he found Mrs. E. and one child 
in the cellar, and the other two in 
bed, whose clothes the wind had 
blown away, so they could not be 
dressed. Mr. Brown put a bed 
into the sleigh, put the children 
upon it, and covered them over 
with bed clothes. Mrs. E. also 
got into the sleigh; but they 
advanced no more than six or 
eight rods before the sleigh was 
blown over, and the children and 
bed scattered by the wind.—Mrs. 
E. held the horse, while Mr. B. 
collected the children and the 
bed, and put them into the sleigh 
again. Mrs. E. then concluded to 
make her escape on foot ; but be- 
fore she arrived at the house, she 
was soovercome by the cold, that 
she found it impossible to walk 
any further. She made a stop, 
concluding she must then perish, 
She soon made another attempt 
by crawling on her hands and 
knees ; in which manner she ar- 
rived at Mr. B’s house ; but was 
so altered in her looks, that her 
husband did not know her. He 
concluded twice to go to the as- 
sistance of Mr. B. and his chil- 
dren ; but his wife persuaded him 
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not to venture, telling him that 
Mr. B. and her children, would 
certainly perish, and that, if he 
ventured, he must perish too; 
and she wished him to stay with 
her, for she expected to be a 
corpse herself before night. Mr. 
B. having put the children into 
the sleigh the second time, pro- 
ceeded but two or three rods be- 
fore the sleigh was blown over 
and torn to pieces, the bed and 
children driven to some distance. 
He then collected tlfem once 
more, laid them on the bed and 
covered them over; and then 
called for heip, but to no pur 
pose. Knowing that the chil- 
dren must soon perish in that si- 
tuation, whose distressing shrieks 
then pierced his heart, he at- 
tempted to carry them all on his 
shoulder, wrapped in a coverlet ; 
but was soon blown down, and 
the children taken from him by 
the violence of the wind. Find- 
ing it impossible to carry them 
all, he left the youngest, which 
happened to be dressed, by the 
side of a large log; and attempt- 
ed to carry the other two in the 
same manner; but was soon stop- 
ped asbefore. He then took the 
two, one under each arm, with no 
other clothing than their shirts. 
In this manner, though he was 
blown down, once in a few rods, 
he arrived at the house in about 
two hours from the time he left 
it. The children, though frozen 
stiff, were alive, but died in a few 
minutes. My. B’s hands and feet 
were badly frozen, and he very 
much chilled, so that he could 
not return to fetch the child he 


had left. 


During the gust on Sunday the 
29th ult. a singular circumstance 


of providential mercy took place 
in Halifax township, adjoining 
the plantation of major Wm. 
Moorhead. Mr. Francis Hunt, his 
wife and five children, were seat- 
in his house, between the stove 
and fire place. The _ lightning 
struck the house. The electric 
fluid descended through the stove 
pipe, the shock of which imme- 
diately prostrated the whole fami- 
ly. ‘They remained in that situ- 
ation for some time ; but have all 
recovered, except one of the 
giris, who is yet unable to walk, 
being considerably scorched. 
What renders this circum- 
Stance remarkable is, that two 
cats lying under the stove, (and 
a hen«that was in the room) 
within a short distance of the 
family was instantaneously killed. 


Middlebury, Ver. Der. 20, 1809. 


It seldom falls to our lot to re- 
cord a more afllicting event than 
the following. On Tuesday e- 
vening of last week, the dwelling 
house occupied by Mr. Joséph 
Walbridge, of New Haven, late 
from Connecticut, in the absence 
of Mr. Walbridge and his wife, 
took fire and was consumed with 
all its contents; leaving them in 
a destitute situation. But what 
is far more distressing ‘than the 
loss of property, is that three of 
their children, viz. Etna, in the 
15th year of his age, Sally, in her 
13th year, and Amos aged 7 years, 
were victims to the unrelenting 
element. The mother having 


‘left them in bed, had gone toa 
neighbor’s to spend the evening, 
but returned on the alarm being 
given and found the house enve- 
loped in flames, and her children 
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in the midst. The feelings of a 
mother on beholding the melan- 
choly scene cannot be described. 


New London, Con. Dec. 27, 1809. 


A few days past was opened to 
view, in a field not far from Ba-_ 
con academy, a bed of substance 
which in its crude state, appears 
like ore of the iron kind; but, 
by reducing to a powder, it is in 
fact a most beautiful yellow, not 
much inferior to the noted fine 
paints of that colour. 

By exposing the substance to 
the action of fire, it is changed to 
an umberous, chocolate, red or 
black hue, according to the de- 
gree of heat. 

This new paint unites readily 
with oil or water, and when 
spread, is very brilliant. 

Several people are employed 
in accumulating it from its na- 
tive situation, and are determin- 
ed to give it a thorough test as 
soon as opportunity admits ;—and 
the result of their experiments 
will induce an hereafter discus- 
sion on the subject. 


Savannah, Geor, April 7, 1810. 


On Wednesday the 28th ult. 
the citizens of Laurens county, 
were awakened, a little before 
sun-rise, with an incessant flood 
of rain, a violent wind, and fre- 
quent falling of trees. In about 
twenty minutes the alarm be- 
came general, and the destruc- 
tion of every object around seem- 
ed to be threatened, by one of 
the most violent tornadoes, per- 
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haps, ever witnessed in Georgia. 
So great has it been in its ravages 
that whole forests have been laid 
prostrate, and sore of the finest 
high land in this state rendered 
an heap of ruins. Many of the 
best plantations have become un- 
fit for immediate cultivation; 
houses, fences and stock have 
been swept away or destroyed ; 
and the distress of the planters, 
(many of whom were- new’ set- 
tlers, and had just began to sur- 
mount their difficulties) is indes- 
cribable. Some of them have 
lost their all, having neither a 
horse to plough, nor a cow to 
milk. 

The width of the tornado is 
supposed to have been about six 
miles; but its extent has not 
been ascertained. It passed over 
the Oakmulgee, about the 7th 
district of Baldwin, in an easterly 
direction. 


An important discovery is an- 
nounced in New Hampshire. It 
is an” inexhaustible bedy of iron 
ore, discovered by a Mr. Stickney, 
in the northern part of the town- 
ship of Chester, near Merrimack 
river, and about a mile from the 
great falls on Suncook river. 
This ore is of the argillaceous 
kind, and as rich, of that descrip- 
tion, as ever discovered. Such 
parts of the ore as contain little 
or no spar, may be easily manu- 
factured into any of the shades of 
yellow or red ochre; the ore be- 
ing simply pulveriscd makes a 
fine yellow, and by the proper 
management of fire, all deeper 
shades of ycllow may be had, with 
ali the shades of red, and even to 


a brown. 
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not to venture, telling him that 
Mr. B. and her children, would 
certainly perish, and that, if he 
ventured, he must perish too; 
and she wished him to stay with 
her, for she expected to be a 
corpse herself before night. Mr. 
8. having put the children into 
the sleigh the second time, pro- 
ceeded but two or three rods be- 
fore the sleigh was blown over 
and torn to pieces, the bed and 
children driven to some distance. 
He then collected tlfem once 
more, laid them on the bed and 
covered thenr over; and then 
called for help, but to no pure 
pose. Knowing that the chil- 
dren must soon perish in that si- 
tuation, whose distressing shrieks 
then pierced his heart, he at- 
tempted to carry them all on his 
shoulder, wrapped in a coverlet ; 
but was soon blown down, and 
the children taken from him by 
the violence of the wind. ind- 
ing it impossible to carry them 
all, he left the youngest, which 
happened to be dressed, by the 
side of a large logy and attempt- 
ed to carry the other two in the 
same manner; but was soon stop- 
ped as before. He then took the 
two, one undereach arm, with no 
other clothing than their shirts. 
In this manner, though he was 
blown down, once in a few rods, 
he arrived at the house in about 
two hours from the time he left 
it. The children, though frozen 
stiff, were alive, but died in a few 
minutes. My. B’s hands and feet 
were badly frozen, and he very 
much chilled, so that he could 
not return to fetch the child he 
had left. 


During the gust on Sunday the 
29th ult. a singular circumstance 
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of providential mercy took place 
in Halifax township, adjoining 
the plantation of major Wm. 
Moorhead. Mr. Francis Hunt, his 
wife and five children, were seat- 
in his house, between the stove 
and fire place. The lightning 
struck the house. The electric 
fluid descended through the stove 
pipe, the shock of which imme- 
diately prostrated the whole fami- 
ly. ‘They remained in that situ- 
ation for some time ; but have all 
recovered, except one of the 
giris, who is yet unable to walk, 
being considerably scorched. 
What renders this circum- 
Stance remarkable is, that two 
cats lying under the stove, (and 
a hen that was in the room) 
within «a short distance of the 
family was instantaneously killed. 


Middlebury, Ver. Der. 20, 1809. 


It seldom falls to our lot to re- 
cord a more afllicting event than 
the following. On Tuesday e- 
vening of last week, the dwelling 
house occupied by Mr. Joséph 
Walbridge, of New Haven, late 
from Connecticut, in the absence 
of Mr. Walbridge and his wife, 
took fire and was consumed with 
all its contents; leaving them in 
a destitute situation. But what 
is far more distressing than the 
loss of property, is that three of 
their children, viz. Etna, in the 
15th year of his age, Sally, in her 
13th year, and Amos aged 7 years, 
were victims to the unrelenting 
element. ‘The mother having 


‘left them in bed, had gone toa 
neighbor’s to spend the evening, 
but returned on the alarm being 
given and found the house enve- 
loped in flames, and her children 
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in the midst. The feelings of a 
mother on beholding the melan- 
choly scene cannot be described. 


New London, Con. Dec. 27, 1809. 


A few days past was opened to 
view, in a field not far from Ba- 
con academy, a bed of substance 
which in its crude state, appears 
like ore of the iron kind; but, 
by reducing to a powder, it is in 
fact a most beautiful yellow, not 
much inferior to the noted fine 
paints of that colour. 

By exposing the substance to 
the action of fire, it is changed to 
an umberous, chocolate, red or 
black hue, according to the de- 
gree of heat. 

This new paint unites readily 
with oil or water, and when 
spread, 1s very brilliant. 

Several people are cmployed 
in accumulating it from its na- 
tive situation, and are determin- 
ed to give it a thorough test as 
soon as opportunity admits ;—and 
the result of their experiments 
will induce an hereafter discus- 
sion on the subject. 


Savannah, Geor. April 7, 1810. 


On Wednesday the 28th ult. 
the citizens of Laurens county, 
were awakened, a little before 
sun-rise, with an incessant flood 
of rain, a violent wind, and fre- 
quent falling of trees. Jn about 
twenty minutes the alarm be- 
came general, and the destruc- 
tion of every object around seem- 
ed to be threatened, by one of 
the most violent tornadoes, per- 
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haps, ever witnessed in Georgia. 
So great has it been in its ravages 
that whole forests have been laid 
prostrate, and so:me of the finest 
high land in this state rendered 
an heap of ruins. Many of the 
best plantations have become un- 
fit for immediate cultivation; 
houses, fences and stock have 
been swept away or destroyed ; 
and the distress of the planters, 
(many of whom were- new: set- 
tlers, and had just began to sur- 
mount their difficulties) is indes- 
cribable. Some of them have 
lost their all, having neither a 
horse to plough, nor a cow to 
milk. 

The width of the tornado is 
supposed to have been about six 
miles; but its extent has not 
been ascertained. It passed over 
the Oakmulgee, about the 7th 
district of Baldwin, in an easterly 
direction. 


An important discovery is an- 
nounced in New Hampshire. It 
is an” inexhaustible body of iron 
ore, discovered by a Mr. Stickney, 
in the northern part of the town- 
ship of Chester, near Merrimack 
river, and about a mile from the 
ereat fails on Suncook river. 
This ore is of the argillaceous 
kind, and as rich, of that descrip- 
tion, as ever discovered. Such 
parts of the ore as contain little 
or no spar, may be easily manu- 
factured into any of the shades of 
yellow or red ochre; the ore be- 
ing simply pulverised makes a 
fine yellow, and by the proper 
management of fire, all deeper 
shades of ycilow may be had, with 
all the shades of red, and even to 
a brown. 
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Dover, (N. H.) Jan. 27. 


During the gale on Friday the 
19th inst. much damage we hear 
was done in the upper part of 
this state. Many barns were 
blown down, houses unroofed, &c. 
In New Hampton a dwelling 
house was blown down—the fa- 
mily with difficulty escaped from 
the ruins. The owner of the 
house with his wife and three 
young children were proceeding 
to aneighbour’s house, ina sleigh, 
when a violent gust of wind up- 
set it, with such violence as in- 
stantly dashed it in pieces—one 
of the children was torn from its 
wretched parents and could not 
be found. The other children, 
before they could reach any 
house, were frozen to death— 
the man and his wife were much 
frost bitten. 


Danville, Vermont, June 16. 


On the 6th instant, the day 
after the annual training, a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Glover, 
Barton and Sheffield, collected 
for the purpose of digging a small 
drain at the N.E. end of a pond 
which is three miles long, and 
in some places about one mile 
wide, situated principally in Glo- 
ver, but a part in Greensborough, 
with an intent to obtain a larger 
supply of water from a Mr. Wil- 
son’s mill, in Glover, which was 
scantily supplied by a stream is- 
suing from a small pond a short 
distance North of the one above 
mentioned. It appears that the 
outlet of the large pond took a 
southerly direction and formed a 


considerable branch of the river 
La Moile and lay something in 
the form of a bellows, with the 
widest part North—and that the 
outlet of the small pond takes an 
opposite direction into Barton 
river to lake Mumphramagog. 
The adventurers began dig- 
ging at the broad end of the pond, 
calculating to cut only a smal} 
channel to convey the water into 
the small pond first, which would 
naturally take its course to the 
mill, 3 or 4 miles distant, in a 
northerly direction —They dug a 
ditch about 6 rods long, 4 feet 
deep, and 6 feet wide, at the end 
of which was a rapid descent from 
60 to 100 feet, and a more gra- 
dual but considerable declivity 
from thence to Barton river. The 
water began to issue, and it was 
found that this slender bank, 
which had resisted the waves for 
many centuries, was nothing 
more than a bed of quick-sand, 
except about 4 feet at the mar- 
gin of the pond, which was com- 
posed of gravel and earth ex- 
ceedingly hard. Immediately on 
the water making its way in a 
small stream over the extremity 
of the bank, the earth and sand 
broke off, and in a few moments 
had gulled a hole near .60 feet 
deep and of considerable width, 
and this continued until the gulph 
extended within a few feet of the 
margin of the pond—when the 
mass of water in the pond begin- 
ning to feel the force of this new 
outlet, made a desperate effort, 
and at one sweep drove near half 
an acre of the opposing bank, 
with all its timber standing on it, 
with a tremendous crash, over 
the precipice to the North, and 
in a few minutes cut for itself a 
channel from 10 to 15 rods wide 
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and near 150 feet deep to the bed 
of the pond, and the whole mass 
of waters rushed at once down 
the descent towards Borton river. 

On its reaching the small pond 
its force was so great that it 
dashed in an instant the whole of 
its water from its place, and pur- 
suing the course of the outlet of 
that pond, in afew seconds reach- 
ed Wilson’s mill, which it demo- 
lished in an instant, taking in its 
whole course from the pond the 
earth, timber, &c. 10 or 12 rods 
in width and near 20 feet deep, a 
distance of 6 or 8 miles in length 
—carried off all the bridges the 
whole extent of Barton river, 
and covered thousands of acres 
ef land from 4 to 16 feet deep, 
with loom, sand and timber—to- 
tally destroying all the crops, in- 
tervales, &c. 

Happily no human lives were 
lost, nor any live property, except 
a valuable horse which was 
hitched near Wilson’s mills, and 
a few sheep.—Such unaccounta- 
ble havoc perhaps never was 
made in so short a time, end for 
such a distance, by an event so 
singular. The damage is esti- 
mated by some at twenty, some 
forty, and some sixty thousand 
dollars. A more particular ac- 
count of this wonderful occur- 
rence, it is expected will be giv- 
en hereafter, by gentlemen who 
witnessed the scene and who 
have viewed the ruins. 


There has lately been found, 
in the northern part of the state 
of New York, a singular kind of 
clay, which by the heat of fire, is 
converted into pure, finc, transpa- 
rent glass——The peculiar pro- 
perties of this clay were thus ac- 
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cidentally discovered. Last sum. 
mer, while Mr. George Scriba 
was bulding a grist mill at Rot- 
terdam, on the Oneida lake, in 
digging .a canal for the flume, 
the workmen came toa bed of 
clay ; of which, however, no no- 
tice was then taken. In the 
month of November, a stove was 
putup in the'mill, for the benefit of 
the men who were employed in 
finishing the interior of the build- 
ing. Finding the house soon 
filled with smoke, the workmen 
applied this clay to the crevices 
of the stove and pipe. In the 
course of a few hours, the clay 
had disappeared ; and on exaim- 
ining the inside of the stove, they 
found that the clay had been 
converted into fine and pure elass. 
Since that discovery, several ex- 
periments have been made, to 
ascertain the qualities of this new 
kind of earth. Two letters have 
been received briefly stating the 
result. 

One of them says—“ The 
melted clay, as it was poured out 
of the crucible, appeared of the 
consistence of molasses: and 
when it had cooled, it proved to 
be clear and beautiful glass, of a 
green tinge, and so strong that it 
was with some difficulty broken 
with the hand.” 

The other letter says“ { pre. 
pared a letter furnace, before a 
black-smith’s bellows and biew 
one hour, when I found the clay 
well melted, and in a fluid stite, 
so that it run out of the crucible 
in strings as thick as a straw, and 
produced a solid glass, which 
could be thus drawn from three 
to four feet long.” 

As this is an entire new dis- 
covery, it will doubtless receive 
the attention of the chymists and 
mineralogists of our country. 
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“ Creek Agency, April 1, 1810. 


“ On the 27th March, the ther- 
mometer was in the morning 42 
—at 3 o’clock it stood at 80—at 
ten at night 79—the fore-part of 
the day clear—the sun descended 
with rays of clouds pointing to it 
—the evening was serene—at 4 
o’clock in the morning on the 
28th it began to thunder in the 
west—two clouds nearly parallel 
to each other appeared rising 
slowly in that quarter; the thun- 
der continued at short intervals 
for half an hour, but the direction 
of the electric fluid was more 
from cloud to cloud than towards 
the earth. The clouds exhibited 
the green, yellow and blue mixed 
as they rose, resembling before 
their dispersion the colour of the 
paroquet. About 5 o’clock a hur- 
ricane passed us and with its skirt 
unroofed half our houses, nearly 
took off that of your residence ; 
its centre passed through the 
lower part of my fields an easter- 
fy direction, and prostrated for 
half a mile in width, nine-tenths 
of the trees within the scope of 
its action; its fury was spent in 
dive seconds, passing, it seemed 
to burst over us, and discharged 
five inches of water in ten sec- 
onds; it was succeeded by a dead 
calm the whole day. 


Wilmington, Del. June 2. 


About one o’clock yesterday 
morning the cry of fire was heard 
in our streets. The cause of this 
alarm originated in the large and 
extensive mill lately erected at 
Brandywine by Morton and Wil- 
son. Before the citizens had ar- 
rived at the spot from Wilming- 


ton the whole roof of the building 
was enveloped in a mass of fire; 
and in spite of the united exer- 
tions of the people of Brandywine 
and Wilmington, the mill in 
which the fire began, together 
with the one adjoining were en- 
tirely consumed. One man, in 
the confusion, got his leg broke ; 
we have heard of no other acci- 
dent. This was truly fortunate ; 
for during the busiest part of this 
melancholy scene, a mill stone, 
which was rolled out of one of 
the mill doors, took a direction 


down the hill, and through the | 


crowd, who parted before it quick 
enough to suffer it to pass, which 
it fortunately did without doing 
any injury! It is stated that there 
were from 10 to 12,000 bushels 
of grain in these mills, the whole 
of which we believe will be lost, 
besides large quantities of flour, 
flour barrels, hogsheads, &c. &c. 
lost and damaged. We cangive 
no guess at the immense loss of 
property sustained by this unfor- 
tunate event; we may however 
venture to say, 40,000 dollars at a 
moderate computation. The night 
was calm; and the volumes of 
curling smoke and flame seemed 
to ascene to heaven, and fall again 
to earth in a shower of burning 
cinders. Our powers of descrip- 


tion would fail us were we to at- | 


tempt to paint the scene as it 
really was. The gleaming of the 
flames, contrasted with the black- 
ness of the horizon—the scenery 
around, with the attendant cir- 
cumstances, presented a picture 
(alas, too real!) awfully magnifi- 
cent. - 

One of these mills (Morton and 
Wilson’s) was built on the most 
modern construction, and had 
every improvement and conve- 
nience, which rendered it not only 
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one of the first in the United 
States, but in the world. 


Windsor, Vt, January 29, 


On the night of the 11th Janua- 
ry, 1810, between the hours of 11 


and 12, Mr. Samuel Robertson, 


with his wife, of Thetford, in Ver- 
mont, were returning home from 
a friendly visit, about one mile 
from his house, and crossing a 
small bridge near the west branch 
of Ompompanoosuck river—the 
water of which, in the former 
part of the evening being placid, 
had, at that hour, been diverted 
from its natural channel, by a 
quantity of ice, and pressing with 
impetuous velocity over the 
bridge, swept the cutter off the 
bridge, turned them both in a 
moment into a furious stream. 
Mr. Robertson was so fortunate 
as to catch the bridle near the 
horses head, found himself drawn 
out on the same side in which he 
entered. He called to his wife— 
but received no answer. The 
neighbours were immediately a- 
larmed, who with lantherns, 
searched the stream; but made 
no discovery of the body of Mrs. 
Robertson, until the next morn- 
ing. She was found about 25 rods 
below the bridge, in the middle 
of the stream, pressed by the fu- 
ry of the water, under a log lying 
across the stream. The violence 
of the water and ice washed the 
log from the top of the bridge. 


Louisville, Falls of Ohio, eb. 9. 


The bank of Red and Yellow 
Paints, upon Silyer Creek, Ind. 


about four miles from this place 
and Jeffersonville, and two from 
Clarksville, is about to be brought 
into use, which will prove a yva- 
luable acquisition to this country, 
and profitable to the proprietors. 
The paint is proven by every ne- 
cessary experiment, to be of the 
finest quality : it may be procur- 
ed in vast quantities, and prepar- 
ed for use with little trouble or 
expense. The red is deep, but 
beautifully enlivened by a com- 
plexion of scarlet. 


Raleigh, N. C. March |. 


On Tuesday the 30th January, 
1810, at two o’clock, P. M. there 
was a fall of meteoric stones, in 
Caswell county. Their descent 
was seen for a considerable dis- 
tance round, and two reports dis- 
tinctly heard at Hillsborough, a 
distance of thirty miles. A frag- 
ment weighing a pound and three 
quarters, struck a tree in the new 
groundof Mr. Taylor, near where 
some wood cutters were at work, 
who apprehending the fate of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, ran home 
without looking behind them.— 
Encoduraged, however, by a wo- 
man, Whose curiosity was supe- 
rior to her fears, they returned 
with her to the place and brought 
away the stone, which was stili 
hot. It is of a dark brown color, 
porous, and probably contains 
iron. 


Burlington, Vi. February 23, 
Drowned—In lake Champlain, 


on Monday of last week, captain 
Elijah Kirkham, of Whiting, 
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aged 36, together with his wife 
and child. They were driving in 
a sleigh on the ice, at evening, 
(on a journey to the northward) 
and not being acquainted with the 
Way, in passing a large crack, not 
far from col. Allen’s on south 
Hero, Mrs. K. and her child fell 
into the water, which was only a- 
bout four feet deep. Mr. K. in 
endeavouring to help them out, 
also fell in, and the ice being so 
steep on the side where they at- 
tempted to get out, they were un- 
able to extricate themselves. Our 
informant-states, that their cries 
were heard by two young men 
at col. Allen’s who went to them 
with a pole, which, unfortunately, 
was about two feet too short to 
reach them. Mr. K. and his 
wife told them to run to col. Al- 
jen’s for arope. The young men 
went aS soon as possible, but 
found them all lifeless on their re- 
turn. A strange fatality seems 
to have prevailed through the 
whole of this shocking affiair. 
Why they did not think of tak- 
ing their handkerchiefs, or e- 
ven of tearing their clothes to 
add to the length of the pole is 
astonishing. Mr. K. was a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and we 
understand has ever supported 
aa unblemished character. 


Philadelphia, January 30, 1810. 


[t is with great sympathy, that 
we relate a dreadful catastrophe 
‘hat happened at the powder 
mills of Messrs. Schott and 
Mandeville, near I’rankford, on 
the cleventh instant. Mr. Man- 
deville and the brother to his 
partner, Mr. Charles Schott, rode 
out to the mill in the afternoon 


and entered the room where the 
foreman and a labourer were bu- 
sily employed preparing salt pe- 
tre: a short time after their ar- 
rival, a boy entered the apart- 
ment and shut the door hastily, 
which, together with a defect in 
the boiler caused the salt petre 
to take fire, and the room was 
instantaneously enveloped in 
flames: Mr. Mandeville during 
the conflagration made a grasp 
for the door, and accidentally hit 
the latch ; and opened the door, 
which was the means of saving 
himself and four others from in- 
stant death; but, alas! only to 
give them time to prepare for 
another world. The boy died 
twelve hours after, the foreman 
lingered a few days, the labour- 
er about a fortnight and Mr. 
Charles Schott died on the even- 
ing of the 26th instant. 


New York, January 20. 


On Thursday night, from a 
very mild and frostiess state of 
weather, the wind, about nine 
o'clock, suddenly chopped round 
to North West, and continued all 
night a complete hurricane from 
North West, North North West, 
and North, which continued all 
day yesterday a violent gale. Not 
a rag of canvass was to be seen. 
rom the severity of the irost, 
and the violence of the gale, 
there is reason to believe that much 
damage has been done to vessels 
on ourcoast. On the North side 


of this city, several small ves- 
sels filled at the docks and sunk. 
Of a number of vessels which lay 
in the North river ready for sea, 
we know of only one which went 
ashore, viz. the brig Amazon. 
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bound out—-she parted both ca- 
. bles about 10 o’clock on Thurs- 
day night and drifted ashore on 
the west side of the battery, but has 
not as yet received any material 
damage. The ship William, 
and two outward bound brigs, 
parted their cables, and drove 
into docks on the North side of 
the city. All the other vessels 
dragged their anchors more or 
less, but fortunately brought up 


165 


before they reached the shore. 
The Rariton steam boat, which 
lay at the new ferry stairs the 
North side of the battery, filled 
and sunk. Most of the ship- 
ping at the North river docks, 
are considerably chafed, from 
the motion occasioned by the 
swell. The chimney of Mr. 
M‘Vickar’s large house in Ve- 
sey-strect blew down, and went 
through the roof. 
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OBITUARY. 


ON the 22d of February, 
1810, fell a victim to consump- 
tion Charles B. Brown the editor 
of the Register. His health had 
been fora long time held by a 
precarious tenure ;_ inheriting 
from nature a<leliéate frame of 
body, which a sedentary life, ren- 
dered indispensable by his litera- 
ry pursuits, tended 1o augment. 
Early in life, he aspired to the 
love of letters with an ardour 
which constitutional imbecility ra- 
ther Served to. heighten than a- 
bate. He found in his own mind 
such resources, his attenticn was 
so powerfully abstracted and en- 
grossed by his studies, as to ren- 
der him almost unconscious of 
| bodily pain, and insensible of its 
exercise. Ever on the alert in 
quest of information, he paticntly 
enquired, he read, reflected, exa- 
mined an dcompared, opposing 
facts and arguments—the result 
was a judgment luminous, con- 
sistent, and just. This habit of 

VoL, vin. 


investigation and research, be- 
came at last so familiar to him, 
that it almost formed a part of 
his nature. The most trivial in- 
cident which to an ordinary eye 
would be passed without observ- 
ance, was often with him a sub- 
ject of ardent curiosity, and was 
so appropriated as to lead to the 
illustration of matters more im- 
portant in literature, politics, or 
morals. It is difficult to conceive 
what acquisitions a mind thus in- 
stituted, possesses above ordinary 
men. Those hours devoted by 
the generality of the world to 
colloquial amusement, and which 
the memory afterwards fetains 
no vestige of, were to him all su- 
bordinate to the grand purpose of 
his life, the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Study and investigation 
lost the charactet of painful 
drudgery, and assumed that of 
pastime and recreation. In early 
life he delighted to indulge in the 
visions of fancy, and the produc- 
tions of his juvenile pen, bear the 
stamp of that character. The 
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public have witnessed the success 
of his reiterated attempts, and his 
tales of artificial distress have ex- 
torted tears of sympathy from our 
eyes. For the last five years of 
his life, he abandoned the regions 
of fancy, and devoted himself 
exclusively to more solid and se- 
vere pursuits. He undertook the 
difficult and arduous office of an 
annalist, and the American Re- 


‘gister is decisive evidence of his 


skill and talents in that responsi- 


ble department of letters. The 


habits of analysis for which he 
was so peculiar and characteristic, 
were now applied to an object 
that above all others requires the 
exercise of such talents. Added 
to this, there was another trait in 
his character, that peculiarly fit- 
ted him for the office of an anna- 


jist, the philosophic candour he 


maintained in his record of politi- 
cal events. As an annalist inac- 
cessible to the biasses of party, he 
seemed more to write ia the 
style of an historian of past ages, 
than the recorder of those passing 
occurrences that tincture our pub- 
lic councils, and embitter the 
charities of domestic life. We 
do but echo the opinion of the 
public, when we pronounce this 
Register under his superintend- 
ence to have put all competition 
at defiance. 

The merits of this eminent 
writer were rivalled by the vir- 
tues of his private life. His 
friends in his society felt none of 


_that reserve and uneasiness that 


great intellect naturally inspires. 
His mild and unassuming manners 
so rarely associated with superior 
talents, and his hospitable heart, 
rendered him the delight and or- 
nament of friendship. It was in 
the endearing recesses of do- 
mestic life, where the heart 
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warm with confidence, expands 
and unfolds, that the character of 
the deceased shone with its love- 
liest lustre. It was in the culti- 
vation of those domestic endear- 
ments indescribable but by ap- 
pealing to the bosom of the friend, 
the parent and the husband, and 
which Thomson so beautifully 
expresses by the general terms, 
“ fire side enjoyments, home 
born happiness,” that he delight- 
ed to participate. Benevolence 
was not with him a sudden im- 
pulse of passion, that subsides 
with its cause, but a steady rule 
and systematic principle of action. 
He had been so used to consider 
the happiness of a friend as form- 
ing an integral part of his own, 
that he laboured with the same | 
zeal and perseverance to promote | 
it, that others do from selfish mo- 
tives alone. We may be well 


assured that characters of this & 


kind, were not formed to amass 
wealth, or to catch the fleeting 
and evanescent popularity of the 
day—it may be said without the 
slightest trespass upon truth, that 
they are above the exercise of 
those acts that secure the poses- 
sion of both. They are formed 
for higher rewards, the approba- 
tion of those who know how to 
estimate worth, and a self-approv- 
ing conscience. Some may re- 
gard this as a portrait drawn from 
fancy, would to heaven that it 
was! While the literary world 
has lost a member whose genius 
amused, delighted and instructed, 
the circle of his private friends 
have been bereaved of its bright- 
est ornament, and both will con- 
fess this is no panegyric on the 
memory of Brown. 


DIED, at the advanced age 
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of eighty-seven years, Benjamin 
Chew, esq. Mr. Chew was born 
in Maryland, and was the son of 
Samuel Chew, esq. who held a 
high judicial office before the re- 
volution. Intended for the bar, 
Mr. Chew finished his profession- 
al education in London, and after 
his return to his native country, 
entered on the practice of the 
law, first in what is now the state 
of Delaware, and afterwards in 
Pennsylvania, where his talents 
and industry soon raised him to 
great eminence. He was succes- 
sively appointed attorney-general, 
recorder of the city of Philadel- 
phia, member of the proprictary 
council, register of wills, &c. and 
chief justice; which last office he 
held until the dissolution of the 
proprietary government. 

Both at the bar, and on the 
bench, he was distinguished, by 
the accuracy and extent of his 
forensic knowledge, quickness of 
perception, strength and close- 
ness of argument, and soundness 
of judgment. 

After the establishment of the 
present form of government, he 
remained in private life (except 
that at the instance of many res- 
pectable citizens he accepted a 
seat in the first common council 
of the city) until the year 1790, 
when on the institution of the 
High Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, he was appointed president 
of it, and continued in that im- 
portant and useful tribunal, till 
our legislature, in the year 1806, 
on a new distribution of judicial 
power, thought proper to abolish 
it. Mr. Chew took a part in its 
functions till the year 1804. The 
last three or four years of his life 
were clouded by lingering and 
frequently severe disease, which 


he bore with firmness until he 
expired on Saturday night, the 
20th instant, beloved, resigned, 
and most truly regretted. 


On the 4th ult. at Belvidere, 
his seat near Charleston, Colonel 
Thomas Shubrick, The distin- 
guished military services of this 
gentleman, during the American 
revolutionary war, are well known, 
not only by his friends, but, in the 
history, and in the official records 
of those times. He served with 
great gallantry and ability as the 
aid-de-camp of general Lincoln, 
while he had the command of the 
southern department of the Ame- 
rican army; and he was present 
at the intrepid, though unsuccess- 
ful attack on Savannah. He was 
also an aid of general Greene, and 
conducted himself with bravery 
in the well fought action at Eu- 
taw, as to merit the thanks of 
Congress, and a medal, which 
was presented to him by order of 
that assembly. But, it was not 
only in the field that this valuable 
citizen distinguished himself: he 
was commissary of prisoners in 
the southern department, and by 
his ability in settling the cartel, 
relieved a number of his brethren 
of the army from captivity. His 
useful life was terminated at the 
age of only fifty-four years, by 
the consequences of those hard- 
ships, which his devotion to his 
country had occasioned, His 
friends will long deplore his loss, 
and his country mourn the depar- 
ture of another of her gallant 
sons, who was both a sword and 
a buckler to her, in the season of 
her adversity. 
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On the | Ith instant, in the city 
of Charleston, S. C. where he 
had went for the re-establishment 
of his health, brigadier-general 
Hunt, of New Jersey, adjutant- 
general of the militia of that 
state. It must be consolatory to 
the feelings of his afflicted rela- 
tives and friends to learn, that this 
gentleman received there all that 
for his sufferings, and 
regard for his memory, which 
their own affectionate zeal would 
have displayed. By request of 

neral Read, a detachment of 
the 7th brigade performed the 
melancholy honors of his inter- 
ment, and the officers of the dif- 
ferent regiments in the city uni- 
ted in accompanying to their last 
sad abode, the remains of the de- 
parted stranger. 


On the 15th instant, at Mac- 
clesfield, in the isle of Wight 
county, state of Virginia, after a 
long indisposition, colonel Josiah 
Parker, an old revolutionary offi- 
cer, in the 59th year of his age. 
As a military officer, his services 
in the field will be long remem- 
bered, as they contributed in a 
great degree to procure his coun- 
try’s independence—to the truth 
of which his old comrades in 
arms can testify. In 1786, he was 
appointed naval officer of the port 
of Norfolk, one of the most lu- 
crative offices in the gift of the 
state, which he resigned in 1788, 
under the impression that his ser- 
vices in the councils of the na- 
tion would be of more public 
utility—Truly a patriotic charac- 
ter, he made all pecuniary con- 
siderations subservient to his 
country’s good ! 
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On the 28d inst. at Greenbush, 
New York, Mrs. Cornelia Tafipen 
Genet, consort of k. C. Genet, 
esquire, and second daughter of 
George Clinton, esquire, vice- 
president of the United States, 
in the thirty-fifth of her age. 


At his seat in Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, on Wednesday last, 
major general Benjamin Lincoln, 
late collector of the port of Bos- 
ton and Charlestown. The death 
of general Lincoln, “full of years 
and full of honor,” is no common 
misfortune. His great revolu- 
tionary services ; his irreproach- 
able moral character; his incor- 
ruptible personal integrity ; and 
the solidity of his political senti- 
ments, conspire to render his loss 
a public calamity, as wellas a dis- 
tressing family bereavement. 


At Fells Point, Baltimore, on 
the 25th instant, in the 57th year 
of his age, Peter Collin, esq. his 
Swedish majesty’s vice-consul for 
the state of Maryland. 


On Thursday night, March 15, 
at Fort Nelson, major John Saun- 
ders, of the corps of artillerists 
and engineers of the United 
States’ army, and commandant at 
that post. 


At 3 o’clock in the morning of 
the 15th instant, at Lancaster, 
Mrs. Catharine Antes Snyder, 
daughter of colonel Frederick 
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Antes, and consort of Simon Sny- 
der, esq. governor of this com- 
monwealth, in the 33d year of her 
age. 

For more than two years, the 
decline of her health was visible. 
Disease had slowly wasted her 
form almost to a skeleton—it had 
blanched the roses on her cheek 
and stolen from her sunken eye, 
all its lustre.—For three days be- 
fore her death, she suffered pains 
almost incredible, yet she preser- 
ved the amiable equanimity of her 
temper, and with a well grounded 
confidence of a blissful immortal- 
ity resigned her spirit to Him 
who made her. In all her suffer- 
ings she was humbly patient and 
murmured not under the chas- 
tening of her Creator. Her 
mind naturally strong and acute, 
had been carefully improved by 
reading and reflection ; her heart 
was generous, charitable and sin- 
cere; her manners mild and affa- 
ble and her conversation spright- 
ly, interesting and instructive. 

She has left an aged and res- 
pectable mother, to follow to the 
ge the child of her hopes, and 

ve children to deplore the loss 
of a good and kind parent—but 
who can tell the sorrows of him, 
who for thirteen years has been 
her husband and her friend, who 
knew and duly appreciated her 
many virtues, and is now hum- 
bled to the earth, under the hea- 
vy pressure of his affliction.— 
Deep regrets for this worthy wo- 
man are not confined to family 
and friends. The tears of the 
poor and friendless will embalm 
her memory and bedew her grave. 
Often have the prayers and the 
blessings of the widow and the 
fatherless, and of those who had 
none, but her, to help them, 
gratefully ascended to the heaven 
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of heavens, there to prepare for 
her a mansion in that blissful 
abode where seraphs “ gather im- 
mortality on life’s fair tree, fast 
by the throne of grace.” 


At Yardley Ville, Bucks coun- 
ty, on Tuesday, the 13th instant, 
aged 40 years, Mrs. Margaretia 
Atlee, consort of William Rich- 
ardson Atlee,esq. and only daugh- 
ter of the late major-general 
Wayne. 


Carlisle, ( Penn.) Feb. 7. 


On Friday the 2d instant about 
one o’clock in the afternoon in 
the 56th year of his age, Mr. 
Robert Grayson, formerly high 
sheriff of thiscounty. The man- 
ner in which he came to this un- 
timely end, was as nearly, as we 
can gather, as follows. John B. 
Graves, serjeant in the United 
States army, had some time be- 
fore, at the Globe tavern, disput- 
ed with Mr. John M‘Conaughy, 
formerly waggoner, and had that 
evening, called at the Globe, en- 
quiring for him ; he was absent ; 
he again called and had with him, 
James Smith, Manley, and 
Mott, corporals in said United 
States army, but was told M‘Co- 
naughy was not there; he enquir- 
ed where he lodged and was in- 
formed at Grayson’s ; he said he 
would see him before he went 
home, or something to this im- 
port, and wentimmediately to Mr. 
Grayson’s; it was nearly eight 
o’clock, when they came there, 
sergeant Graves and one of the o- 
thers went in, the other two stood 
at the door, Graves asked Mr. 
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Grayson for some gin, he told 
him he had none; Graves then 
told him to bring some sangaree; 
Mr. Grayson then said it was 
. time for them to go to the bar- 
racks, that he did not think pro- 
per to give soldiers drink at that 
time of night, and stepped to- 
wards Graves to push him to the 
door, upon which Graves gave 
him a push back to the stove, 
from which Mr. Grayson took up 
a stick to defend himself; Graves 
then called, “ come on boys” and 
seized the stick that was in Gray- 
son’s hand-and took it from him; 
at his call the other three came 
forward. The candles were put 
out, but it appears that every one 
picked up a bludgeon or whatev- 
er came to hand. M‘Conaughy, 
who had, as yet, said nothing, was 
attacked. George Grayson and 
James Eakin were also in the 
room: the candles being out, it 
was not known who struck Mr. 
Grayson, but when the light was 
brought in he was lying speech- 
less ; M‘Conaughy wasalso much 
bruised. As soon as the light 
was brought the assailants fled ; 
but Graves and Manly were pur- 
sued and beat very severely : Man- 
ly was taken and committed to 
jail that night, and next day after 
Mr. Grayson died, the magis- 
trates sent warrants to the bar- 
racks, for Graves, Smith and 
Mott; the two former were deli- 
vered up and sent to prison, but 
Mott made his escape. Mr, 
Grayson’s scull was fractured ; 
he spoke but a few words previ- 
ous to his death, which took 
place about 17 hours from the 
time he received his wounds. 

In the above narrative, we 
have only given a general sketch 
of the outlines of what has taken 
place, having no desire of saying 
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any thing that might prejudice 
the public mind. 


At Boston, Jonathan Jackson, 
esq. aged 67. Another of the 
associates of Washington, has 
departed to join him in the abodes 
of eternal glory. The form in 
which the highest grace and dig- 
nity combined, the countenance 
where, in living capitals, was 
strongly written the christian, the 
scholar and the gentleman, are 
lost to our view forever, and the 
tears of the public are mingled 
with those of his friends. If with 
the gratitude of his country, we 
could increase his public charac- 
ter on the tablets of posterity ; if 
we could pourtray his private cha- 
racter on their hearts, in the grief 
of his friends, the public, and the 
distressed whom his charity re- 
lieved, we would attempt to per- 
petuate them both, as everlasting 
examples. But the strongest re- 
cords of his public virtues are the 
records of the distinguished offi- 
ces he has held, and which he has 
honoured by his holding. The 
tears of orphans and widows, 
which he once wiped from their 
eyes, flow afresh for the loss of 
their benefactor and friend, and 
will embalm the memory of his 
private worth forever. ‘Their u- 
nited sighs ascend to heaven the 
most hallowed requiem to his de- 
parted spirit. 


In Tarborough, North Caroli- 
na, on the 29th ult. Dr. Stephen 
R. Hooker, in the 23d year of his 
age. The premature death of 
this young gentleman is a subject 
of regret with all who knew him, 
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inasmuch as his youth, his talents 
and virtuous life promised much 
usefulness to the comnfunity. He 
was a native of Tyrrel county— 
was educated at Edenton acade- 
my—after which he studied phy- 
sic, principally under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Norcom of Edenton. 
He attended two courses of lec- 
tures at Philadelphia, and toek 
the degree of M. D. He had 
lately taken his residence in Tar- 
borough, where he soon became 
respected as a man, and confided 
in as a physician. He was aman 
of robust constitution, a sound 
and vigorous mind, and of perse- 
vering industry; so that he seem- 
ed designed for the arduous task 
the profession imposes. But, 
unhappily for his friends and for 
society, his prospects had no 
sooner began to brighten before 
him, than his eyes were closed in 


death. By travelling in the late 


snow, he took a deep cold, which 
brought on an obstinate fever, that 
lasted five weeks, and only termi- 
nated with his life. 


New York January 26. 


Suddenly, on Monday morning, 
Mary Lumby, a native of Wales, 
aged 18.—In order to remove a- 
ny wrong impressions the public 
may have formed, the following 
is a correct statement: 

On Saturday night last, Mr. H. 
who staid at the house of Mr. 
Robert Roberts in Gold street, 
came home at about 12 o’clock, 
and Mr. S. (a gentleman who ar- 
1ived but a few weeks ago from 
the West Indies) the friend of 
Mr. H. was sitting in the room ; 
Mr. H. requested his friend Mr. 
S. to sleep in the room with him, 
which with some reluctance he 


complied with; Mr. H. observed, 
in a jocular manner, if he was of- 
fended at him, he hada case of 
pistols in his desk, and he must 
fight him, at the same time 
bringing them out, gave one of 
them to Mr. S. and both stood 
with the pistols presented at each 
other, Mr. H. made some obser- 
vations to Mr. S. and immediate- 
ly laid down his pistol, when Mr. 
S. turned round to the deceased, 
who with her brother, a boy a- 
bout 14 years of age, had been 
assisting her to bring in the bed, 
he, Mr.S. playfully presented the 
pistol at her, when unfortunately 
the pistol went off which being 
loaded with a ball, entered her 
throat ; notwithstanding medical 
aid was immediately procured, 
but in vain, she lingered until 
half past one on Monday morn- 
ing. The unfortunate sufferer 
was perfectly sensible until near 
her death, and repeatedly said she 
knew it was accidental. A coro- 
ner’s inquest was held on the bo- 
dy of the deceased, and the ver- 
dict of accidental death, was pro- 
nounced, her brother being the 
principal evidence. 


On Wednesday evening, in this 
city, Jacob Broom, esq. of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Possessed of uncommon vigor 
of intellect and of great activity 
and enterprise, he was enabled to 
spend a life of eminent useful- 
ness to society—In that commu- 
nity in which he was destined to 
act, his loss is considered as a 
public calamity, and will be long 
and sincerely deplored. He filled 
many public offices of honor and 
confidence in the siate of Dela- 
ware, and was a delegate from 
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that state to the federal conven- 
tion which formed the present 
constitution of the United States. 
—Thus death is calling to his 
vast dominion, the smallest rem- 
nant of the worthies who fra- 
med our admired constitution, 
but though his power may depo- 
sit their bodies in the grave, their 
names in being attached to that 
important instrument, are con- 
signed with it to the records of 
imperishable fame. 


In Petersham, Massachusetts, 
on Tuesday last, Dr. John Flint, 
aged 30, and his son, aged 7: A 
most lamentable occurrence. Dr. 
Flint was one of the most emi- 
nent physicians in that section of 
the country. The morning before 
he died, he and his family were 
in perfect health. He visited a 
number of patients in Barre, and 
an adjoining town; on his return 
he was attacked by that fatal dis- 
ease which is making such mourn- 
ful ravages in Petersham and its 
vicinity, the spotted fever; he 
lived but a few minutes after his 
return to his family. His child 
was seized by the same fever, 
during his absence, and died a- 
bout the sametime. Besides the 
indiscribable grief of a wife and 
three children, at this awful pe- 
riod, all that part of the country 
in which he lived, are in tears 
for a loss to them irreparable. 


At Townsend, Vermont, on the 
16th February, 1810, widow Jane 
Hazleton, aged 103 years. Was 
consort to John Hazleton, esq. 
one of the first settlers and prin- 
cipal proprietors of that town. 
Although she has outlived the 
most of her children, yet in the 


circle of her acquaintance, there 
are many still left, who, with 
grateful remembrance, bear wit- 
ness of her habitual acts of cha- 
rity, and uniformly exemplary 
life. She has seen her descend- 
ants, to the number of about five 
huudred, from the first to the 
fifth degree; from the reign of 
Queen Anne, to the present time, 
has been spectator to the “ migh- 
ty revolutions” which have “ as- 
tonished the world” and at length 
“in a good old age, and full of 
years is gathered to her people.” 
Under their afflictions, her rela- 
tives have this solid consolation, 
that as her life has been, so “ is 
her death that of the righteous, 
and her last end like theirs ” 

To die is the great debt and 
tribute due unto nature: Tombs 
and monuments, which should 
perpetuate our memories, pay it 
themselves. 


On the 10th December, 1809, 
at the house of Martin Daven- 
port in Burke county, state of 
North Carolina, Mr. Thomas Da- 
venpfort, in the 98th year of his 
age. He enjoyed his health un- 
til a short time before his death. 
Mr. Davenport was remarkable 
for a cheerful disposition and for 
benevolence of heart ; it is said 
he never was involved in a law 
suit but once, and then by being 
security for a debt, he was sued 
and compelled to pay the money. 
In the latter part of his life he 
appeared to enjoy the comforts of 
religion in a high degree. 

He raised six daughters and 
one son. His eldest daughter, 
Sophia, the wife of Wm. White, 
esq. of the Mulberry, in the coun- 
ty of Burke, hath at this time up- 
wards of one hundred of her pos- 
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terity living; and it has been as- 
certained that from Thomas Da- 
venport, counting him as the first, 
there are more than forty of his 
posterity now living of the fifth 
generation. Thomas Davenport’s 
five youngest children each rais- 
ed large families, and it is com- 
ogg that the posterity of those 

ve now living amount to more 
than three hundred. 


In the borough of Lancaster, 
on Friday evening, the 29th ult. 
after an illness of two days, in the 
47th year of his age, Mr. Peter 
Gete, the original improver of the 
new. printing press, constructed 
with rollers in lieu of a screw. 

He was famous for his inge- 


nuity. 


On Saturday last, Mr. Jsrae/ 
Jacobs, 96 years of age. He had 
for many years enjoyed great 
good health, and was active to his 
last hour, for on that day he eat 
his breakfast with his usual ap- 
petite, took his usual walk, had 
put on clean linen, and other ways 
dressed himSelf as customary on 
that day, being his Sabbath, and 
was seated in his chair, chatting 
with his family, and playing with 
one of his great grand children, 
who called to see him, when he 
suddenly dropped the hand of the 
child, and she seeing an altera- 
tion in him of course exclaimed 
what is the matter with grand pa! 
this drew the eyes of the family 
towards him, when they saw, as 
they supposed, that he had faint- 
ed, soon after he drew a heavy 
breath or two, and shewed no fur- 
ther signs of life. Thus he died 
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without a groan, a pain, or the 
contorsion of a muscle, and in the 
words of the poet, it may be truly 
said, 

ensue His blood forgot to play, 

He fainted, sunk and died away. 

Mr. Jacobs was born in Lon- 
don, and came to America about 
the age of 25, the greater part 
of which time since, he has ne- 
sided in this city, and ef course 
saw it in its infancy, and he mark- 
ed its rapid growth for seventy 
years. 


On the 14th ult. in Bensalem 
township, Bucks county, Mrs. 
Katharine Severna, aged 99 years. 
Mrs. Severns had 8 children, 50 
grand children, 148 great grand 
children, and 58 great great grand 
children—Total 264. 


In Abbeville district, state of 
Georgia, on Sunday, 31st Decem- 
ber, 1809, William Atwood, a na- 
tive of Ireland, aged 102. 


In Boston, Belinda, a female 
servant of James Ivers, esquire, 
aged 107. 


On the 23d ult. in the village 
of Flatbush, (L. I.) in the house 
of her last master Lawrence 
Voorhees, a negro woman named 
Eve, aged near 110 years; she 
was born in the beginning of the 
last century, in the aforesaid vil- 
lage, and for more than 80 years 
lived under the roof of her third 
master, Lawrence Ditmas. She 
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was a woman of strong intellec- 
tual capacity, and enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted health, till within 
eight days of her departure. 
Such were her active powers, 
that she was seldom known to be 
unemployed, even in the most 
advanced period of her life. Her 
ordinary occupation during the 
summer months was, by her 
choice, the dressing of a garden 
spot, and in this employment in 
which she much delighted, she 
was still engaged the last sum- 


mer of her life. Her behaviour 
was modest and unassuming, and 
her disposition naturally lively 
and cheerful, excepting some 
slight rheumatic afflictions, she 
had none of the infirmities usual- 
ly attending old age—She had the 

rfect use of all her senses ’till 
the last. On Sunday evening her 
remains were piously interred in 
the African burying ground of 
the village of Flatbush, attended 
by a great concourse of the peo- 
ple of colour. 
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Attaching the highest import- 
ance to the active deyelopement 
of our internal resources, and 
convinced that they are the 
mainspring of the permanent 
prosperity of the United States, 
it is with unfeigned pleasure 
that we insert the following 
statement of the plan and mea- 
sures of an association, whose 
respectability, zeal, and intelli- 
gence are the best pledges for its 
utility. 


Tuesday, November 28, 1809. 


THE COLUMBIAN AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF RURAL AND DOMESTIC E- 
CONOMY. 


A number of the subscribers 
to the plan for forming a society 
for the purpose of encouraving 
home manufactures, and rearing 
domestic animals, met, at the U- 


nion tavern, in Georgetown, a- 
greeably to a resolution of anum- 
ber of gentlemen of the neigh- 
bouring country, held at this 
place on the first instant. 

John Teackle, esq. was ap’ 
pointed chairman, and Nathan 
Lufborough, secretary. 

Doctor Joseph Kent, from the 
committee appcinted at the last 
meeting, to procure subscribers 
to the institution, made report of 
the naizes of a number of gen- 
tlemen who had subscribed, viz. 

Henry Maynadier, Edward 
Lloyd, Charles Carrol, of C. Up- 
ton Scott, John Shaafe, Arthur 
Shaafe, Upton Bruce, John F. 
Mercer, John Mason, Tench 
Ringgold, Wm. Crawford, Wm. 
Mason, Nicholas Snowden, Os- 
borne Sprigg, John M. Gantt, 
Joseph Cross, Joseph Kent, Chas. 
Ridgely, of H. Leven Powell, 
Isaac Duckett, Henry Gaither, 
Nathan Lufborough, Charles C. 
Jones, Thomas M‘Kenney, Chas. 
Worthington, Joel Barlow, Ro- 
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bert Graham, Alexander Hender- 
son, John Williams, Geo. Gra- 
ham, George Mason, Henry Fox- 
all, John Threlkeld, William 
Marbury, John Cox, Washington 
Bowie, Thompson Mason, Wm. 
H. Foote, Walter D. Brooke, Ed- 
gar M‘Carty, Henry Rose, Ri- 
chard M. Scott, James C. West, 
John C. Vowell, Nicholas Fitz- 
hugh, William Moss, Thomas 
Cramphin, John Bowie, Thomas 
Corcoran, William Whann, Da- 
vid Wiley, Thomas Peter, Mar- 
sham Waring, James Dunlap, 
Walter Smith, William Lee, A. 
L.. Joncherez, John W. Bronaugh, 
Thomas Davis, John C. Thomas, 
Richard Snowden, Thomas Snow- 
den, Joseph Nourse, John Teac- 
kle, George Calvert, John Cook, 
Daniel C. Brent, Isaac Briggs, 
Bernard Gilpin, Roger Brooke. 

On motion, ordered that John 
Mason, William H. Foote, Joseph 
Kent, David Wiley, and Isaac 
Briggs, bea committee to prepare 
a system of general rules for the 
organization and government of 
the society, and that they make 
repert to this meeting. 

After a short retirement, gen- 
eral Mason, in behalf of the afore- 
said committee, reported the fol- 
lowing system of general rules, 
which were-read, considered and 
unanimously adopted, viz. 

ist. That the society shall be 
called “ The Columbian Agri- 
cultural Society for the promo- 
tion of Rural and Domestic Eco- 
nomy ;” and be continued for the 
term of three years from the 
third Wednesday of May next. 

2d. That there shall be hereaf- 
ter in every year two general 
mectings of the society, to be 
held on the third Wednesdays of 
May and November, at such pub- 
lic house or other place, in 


Georgetown, as may from time 
to time be appointed, at which 
meetings the members present 
shall form a quorum, and be 
competent to do all business 
which may properly come before 
them. 

Sd. That the officers and a- 
gents of the society shall be a 
president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and standing committee, 
who shall be appointed at this 
meeting and at every general 
mecting in November hereafter. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at the gene- 
ral meetings of the society, and 
at the meetings of the standing 
committee—to hold correspond- 
ence, immediately, or by means 
of the secretary, with the mem- 
bers of the standing committee, 
and such other members of the 
socicty, or of other societies, or 
such individuals in the United 
States, or elsewhere, as he may 
deem proper, for the purpose of 
obtaining and communicating in- 
formation relative to the objects 
of the institution, and to be in all 
respects the organ of the society 
and of the standing committee, 
except as to the collection and 
payment of money. 

5th. The vice-president shall 
be ex-officio a member of the 
standing committee, and in case 
of the absence, death or resigna- 
tion of the president, shall supply 
his place. 

6th. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to make and preserve « 
record of the transactions of the 
society and of the standing com- 
mittee ; to collect, preserve, and 
under the direction of the socie- 
ty or president and standing com- 
mittee, pay out all subscriptions 
or other monies due to them or 
subject to their control, and a 
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every meeting of the society, te 
exhibit such statement of his re- 
ceipts and expenditures, as shall 
be to them satisfactory—and to 
do and perform such other mat- 
ters and things as may be direct- 
ed or enjoined by the president, 
by the standing committee, or by 
the society. 

7th. The standing committee 
shall consist of twenty members, 
selected from the several counties 
of the district of Columbia and 
of the adjoining states. They 
shall hold their first meeting on 
this day, and at such other times 
and places as they may appoint, 
or as they may be called to meet 
by the president; the number 
convened, not less than five, shall 
form a quorum—lIt shall be their 
duty, when so convened, to deter- 
mine upon, fix and make public 
such premiums, under proper re- 
strictions, as they may deem most 
conducive to promote the views 
of the society ; in the absence of 
the president and secretary, or 
either of them, to make a tem- 
porary appointment of a suitable 
person or persons in his or their 
place, and in general to take such 
measures and do such things, un- 
der the direction of the society, 
as shall to them appear meet— 
And as individuals, it shall be 
their duty to pay a particular at- 
tention to the state of agriculture 
in their own neighbourhoods, to 
the manner of raising and sup- 
porting stock, and to the progress 
of domestic manufactures—and in 
~ conjunction with such members 
of the society as may reside in 
their vicinage, to use their ep- 
deavors to correct such errors, 
and to introduce such improve- 
ments, in rural and domestic eco- 
nomy, as they may be enabled to 
‘liscoyer from their own experi- 
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ence and observation, or from 
their correspondence and con- 
nection with the society. 

8th. All premiums shall be ad- 
judged at one of the general 
meetings of the society, by a 
board of five members appointed 
by the president and standing 
committee, from among such dis- 
interested persons as may be pre- 
sent. 

9th. No person shall be allowed 
to exhibit any article for premium 
unless it has been raised, grown 
or made in some county of this 
district or of the adjoining states, 
in which there shall reside at 
least one member of this society, 
or any article for which a public 
premium shall have previously 
been given. 

10th. The society will lay no 
claim to any article for which a 
premium has been awarded, but 
the owner or exhibitor may, im- 
mediately after the adjournment 
of the society on the day of ex- 
hibition, remove such article and 
dispose of it at pleasure. 

11th. The subscriptions of the 
members shall be paid to the sec- 
retary, on or before the 10th day 
of April in each year. 

Whereupon, Osborne Sprig¢g, 
of Northampton, Prince George’s 
county, Maryland, was appointed 
president of the society ; Thom- 
son Mason, of Fairfax county, 
Virginia, vice-president; David 
Wiley, of Georgetown, in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, secretary; and 
the following gentlemen a stand- 
ing committee, viz. 


Counties in Virginia. 


Danie! Carroll Brent, John 
Brook, of Stafford. 

Alexander Henderson, William 
Fyler, Prince William. 


William Hayward Foete, Chas. 
Love, Fairfax. 

Wilson C. Selden, William W. 
Bronaugh, Loudon. 


Counties in Maryland. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
Henry Maynadier, Ann-Arundel. 

George Calvert, Joseph Keut, 
Prince George’s. 

Isaac Briggs, John Bowie, 
Montgomery. 

Philip Stewart, Clement Dor- 
sey, Charles. 


Counties in the district of Columbia. 


Nicholas Fitzhugh, Wm. A. 
Dangerfield, Alexandria. 
Tench Ringgold, John Mason, 


Washington. 
Adjourned. 


Union Tavern, Georgetown, No- 
vember 29, 1809. 


Immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the general meeting, the 
standing committee of the Co- 
lumbian Agricultural Society met 
—present, Thomson Mason, vice 
president, who, in the absence of 
the president, presided—Joseph 
Kent, George Calvert, John Ma- 
son, Isaac Briggs, Tench Ring- 
gold—together with the secre- 


ae That the proceedings 
of this day be made public, under 
the superintendance of the secre- 
tary, and that he give to the pre- 
sident and gentlemen of the stand- 
ing committee who are absent, 
notice of their appointment, and 
of the time and place of the next 
meeting of the committee. 
Adjourned to meet again at 
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this place on Wednesday the 13th 
day of December next, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. 


At a meeting of the standing 
committee of the Columbian A- 
griculturai Society, held at the 
Union Tavern,on Wednesday the 
13th day of December, A. D. 
1809, it was deter ined that the 
following premiums be given at 
the general tuceting of the so- 
ciety in May next, viz. 


Premium 1—-one hundred dollars, 


For the best two-toothed ram 
lamb. 


Premium 2—JZighty dollars, 


For the next best two-toothed 
ram lamb. 


Premium 3—Sixty dollars, 


For the third best two-toothed 
ramiamb. 

Best (applied to the above arti- 
cles) as to quality of wool and 
quantity in proportion to carcase. 


Premium 4—Thirty dollars, 


For the best piece of cotton 
cloth, proper for men’s coats or 
women’s dresses, not less than 
ten yards. 


Premium 5—TZhirty dollars, 


For the best piece of cotton 
fancy patterns for vests, not less 
than ten yards. 


Premium 6——Zhirty dollars, 
For the best piece of cotton 
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cloth, suitable for pantaloons or 
small clothes, not less than ten 
yards. 


Premium dollars, 


For the best cotton counter- 
pane, full size. 


Premium 8—T7en dollars, 


For the best pair of cotton 
stockings, large size. 


Premium dollars, 


For the best piece of hempen 
or flaxen sheeting, at least ten 
yards. 


Premium 10—T7hirty dollars, 


For the best piece of hempen 
or flaxen shirting, not less than 
ten yards. 


Premium 11—Tzirty dollars, 


For the best piece of hempen 
or flaxen table linen, not less than 
ten yards. 


Premium 12—7Zen dollars, 


For the best pair of hempen or 
flaxen thread stockings full size. 


Premium 13—7wenty dollars, 


For the best piece of twilled 
bagging, of hemp, flax or cotton, 
at least ten yards. 


Premium 14—7wenty dollars, 


For the best piece of bed-tick- 
ing, of hemp, flax, or cotton, or 
in part of all or either, not less 
than ten yards. 

VOL, VII. 


All premiums shall be adjudg- 
ed at one of the general meetings 
of the society, by a board of five 
members appointed by the pre- 
sident and standing committee, 
from among such disinterested 
persons as may be present. 

No person shall be allowed to 
exhibit any article for premium, 


_ unless it has been raised, grown 


or made in some county of this 
district, or of the adjoining states, 
in which there shall reside at least 
one member of this society, or 
any article for which a public pre- 
mium shall have previously been 
given. 

The society will lay no claim 
to any article for which a premi- 
um has been awarded, but the 
owner er exhibitor may, imme- 
diately after the adjournment of 
the society on the day of exhibi- 
tion, remove such article and dis- 
pose of it at pleasure. 

Reasonable proof will be re- 
quired, that the several articles of 
manufacture have been, either 
spun or woven, in families from 
which they shall be exhibited. 

The premiums will be paid in 
cash, or in plate of equal value, 
with suitable devices, at the op- 
tion of the fortunate competitor. 

Premiums to the amount of at 
least five hundred dollars will be 
given at the fall meeting of the 
society, for neat cattle, woollen 
manufactures, native dyes, writ- 
ten essays, Kc. 

It is earnestly recommended 
by the committee, that every 
member appear at the meetings 
of the society, dressed in home 
manufactures. 

By order of the standing com- 
mittee. 


DAVID WILEY, sec’ry. 
Aa 
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To the members of the Colum- 
bian Agricultural Society, and to 
the public in general, some apo- 
logy may be deemed necessary 
for the tardy appearance of the 
preceedings of the institution in 
this form. 

The secretary would therefore 
beg leave to remark, that it was 
at first thought sufficient to pub- 
lish them in Mr. Patterson’s pa- 
per of this town. It was expect- 
ed that they would be copied into 
most of the public prints which 
circulate in the district of Colum- 
bia, and in the > neighboring coun- 
ties of the adjoining states. That 
this has not been done, must be 
imputed to the great quantity of 
congressional debates, and other 
political matter, with which those 
papers have been, and still con- 
tinue to be filled. 

In other respects the most san- 
suine expectations of the society 
have been gratified. The sub- 
scribers are gentlemen of the first 
character for respectability ; their 
number has already amounted to 
upwards of eighty; and there is 
little doubt but it will soon exceed 
a hundred. At the last meeting 
of the standing committee, the 
following gentlemen were re- 
ported as additional subscribers : 

James Irwin, Robert Patton, 
Daniel Carroll, of Duddington, 
Daniel Dulany, Rinaldo Johnson, 
Wm. A. Dangerfield, George 
W. P. Custis. 

And the following have since 
that been received by the sccre- 
tary : 
Samuel Ridout, Brice J. Wor- 
thington, Athanassius Fenwick, 
Philip B. Key, William Steuart. 

Genticmen who hold subscrip- 
tion papers, will please to make 
return to the secretary, of the 
names of such subscribers as 
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they have obtained; still retain- 
ing the paper for the purpose of 
obtaining additional names. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY Or 
THE TREASURY ON MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


Domesiic manufactures. 


The following manufactures 
are carried on to an extent, which 
may be considered adequate to 
the consumption of the United 
States ; the foreign articles annu- 
ally imported, being less in value 
than those of American manufac - 

ture belonging to the same genc- 
ral class, which are annually ex- 
ported—viz : 

Manufactures of wood, or of 
which wood is the principal ma- 
terial. 

Leather and manufactures of 
leather. 

Soap and tallow candles. 

Spermaceti oil and candles. 

Flaxseed oil. 

Refined sugar. 

Coarse earthen ware. 

Snuff, chocolate, hair powdc: 
and mustard. 

The following branches are 
firmly established, supplying in 
several instances the greater, and 
in alla considerable part of the 
consumption of the United States 
—Vviz: 

Iron and manufactures of iron 

Manufactures of cotton, woo! 
and flax. 

Hats. 

Paper, printing types, printed 
books, playing cards. 

Spirituous and malt liquors. 

Several manufactures of hemp. 

Gun powder. 

Window glass. 
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Jewelry and clocks. 

Several manufactures of lead. 

Straw bonnets and hats. 

Wax Candles. 

Progress has also been made 
in the following branches -yiz. 

Paints and colors, several che- 
mical preparations and medicinal 
drugs, salt, manufactures of cop- 
per and brass, japanned and plat- 
ed ware, calico printing, queen’s 
and other earthen and glass wares, 

Many articJes, respecting which 
no information has been received, 
are undoubtedly omitted ; and the 
substance of the information ob- 
tained on the most important 
branches, is comprehended under 
the following heads: 


Wood and manufactures of wood. 


All the branches of this manu- 
facture are carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection, supply the 
whole demand of the United 
States, and consist principally of 
cabinet ware and other household 
furniture, coaches and carriages, 
either for pleasure or transporta- 
tion, and ship building. 

The ships and vessels above 
twenty tons burthen, built in the 
United States during the years 
180i a 1807, measured 774,922 
tons, making on an average about 
110,000 tons a-year, and worth 
more than six millions of dollars. 
About two thirds were registered 
for thé foreign trade, and the re- 
mainder licensed for the coasting 
trade and fisheries. 

Of the other. branches no par- 
ticular account can be given. But 
the annual exportations of furni- 
ture and carriages atnjount to 
170,000 dollars. The yalue of 
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the whole, including ship. build- 
ing, cannot be less than twenty 
millions of dollars a-year. 

Under this head may also be 
mentioned pot and pearl ash, of 
which, besides supplying the in- 
ternal demand, seven thousand 
four hundred tons are annually 
exported. 


Leather and manufactures of lea- 
ther 


Tanneries are established in 
every part of the United States, 
some of them on a very large 
scale; the capital employed ina 
single establishment amounting 
to one hundred thousand dollars. 
A few hides are exported, and it 
is stated that one third of those 
used in the great tanneries of the 
Atlantic states, are imported from 
Spanish America. Some superi- 
or or particular kinds of English 
leather and of Morocco, are still 
imported ; but about 350,000 Ibs.* 
of American leather are annually 
exported. The bark is abundant 
and cheap; and it seems by the 
annexed communication, marked 
(A), that hides cost in America 
5 1-2 cents, and in. England seven 
cents a pound; that the bark used 
for tanning, costs in England 
nearly as much as the hides, and 
in America not one tenth part of 
thatsum. Itis at the same time 
acknowledged that much Ameri- 
can leather ts brought to market 
of an inferior quality, and that 
better is generally made in the 


* Unless otherwise stated, the im- 
poriations and exportations are in this 
report taken on the average of the 
years 1806 and 1807. 
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middle than in the northern or 
southern states, The tanneries 
of the state of Delaware employ 
collectively a capital of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, 
and ninety workmen, and make 
annually 100,000 dollars worth of 
leather. Those of Baltimore a- 
mount to twenty-two, seventeen 
of which have together a capital 
of 187,000 dollars, and tan an- 
nually 19,000 hides, and 25,000 
calf-skins. 

Morocco is also made in seve- 
ral places, partly from imported 
‘goat skins, and principally from 
sheep skins. And it may be pro- 
per here to add, that deer skins, 
which form an article of expor- 
tation, are dressed and manufac- 
tured in the United States to the 
amount required for the consump- 
tion of the country. 

The principal manufactures of 
leather are those of shoes and 
boots, harness and saddles. Some 
inconsiderable quantities of the 
two last articles are both import- 
ed and exported. The annual im- 
portation of foreign boots and 
shoes, amounts to 3,250 pair of 
boots and 59,000 pair of shoes, 
principally kid and morocco. The 
annual exportation of the same 
articles of American manufacture, 
to 8,500 pair of boots and 127,000 
pair of shoes. ‘The shoe manu- 
factures of New Jersey are ex- 
tensive. That of Lynn, in Mas- 
sachusetts, makes 100,000 pair 
of women’s shoes annually. 

The value of all the artieles 
annually manufactured in the 
United States, which are embra- 
ced under this head (leather) may 
be estimated at twenty millions of 
dollars. 
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Soap and Tallow Candles. 


A great portion of the soap and 
candles used in the United States 
is a family manufacture. But 
there are also several establish- 
ments on an extensive scale in all 
the large cities and several other 
places. Those of the village of 
Roxbury near Boston, employ a- 
lone a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and make an- 
nually 370,000 pounds candles, 
380,000 pounds brown soap and 
50,000 pounds windsor and fancy 
soap, with a profit it is said, of 15 
per centum on the capital em- 
ployed. 

The annual importations of fo- 
reign manufacture, are candles 
158,000 pounds, soap 470,000 
pounds. 

The annual exportations of do- 
mestic manufacture, are candles 
1,775,000 pounds, soap 2,220,000 
pounds. 

The annual value manufactur- 
ed in the United States, and in- 
cluding the quantity made in pri- 
vate families for their own use, 
cannot be estimated less than 
eight millions of dollars. 


Shermaceti Oil and Candles. 


The establishments for this 
manufacture are at Nantucket and 
New Bedford in Massachusetts, 
and at Hudson in New York. Be- 
sides supplying the whole of the 
domestic consumption, they fur- 
nished annually, for exportation 
to foreign countries, 230,000 
pounds of candles and 44,000 gal- 
lons of oil, The whole quantity 
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annually manufactured amounted 
to about 300,000 dollars. But 
the exclusion from foreign mar- 
kets has lately affected the manu- 
facture. 


Refined Sugar. 


The annual importations of fo- 
reign refined sugar amount, for 
the years 1805 to 1807, to 47,000 
pounds. 

The annual exportation of A- 
merican refined sugar, amounted, 
for the same years, to 150,000 
pounds. 

The then existing duty was, in 
the year 1801, collected on 
3,827,000 pounds; and as the 
manufacture has kept pace with 
the increase of population, the 
quantity now annually made may 
be estimated at five millions of 
pounds, worth one million of doi- 
lars. 

The capital employed is stat- 
ed at three millions and a half of 
dollars: And as the establish- 
ments have increased in number, 
some of them have declined in 
business. It is believed that if a 
drawback, equivalent to the duty 
paid on the importation of the 
brown sugar used in the refined 
sugar exported, was again allow- 
ed, the foreign demand, particu- 
larly of Russia, would give a 
great extension to this branch. A 
special report has been made on 
that subject to the committee of 
commerce and manufactures. 


COTTON WOOL AND FLAX. 


1. Spinning mills, and manufac- 
turing establishments. 


The first cotton mill was erect- 


ed in the state of Rhode Island, 
in the year 1791; another in the 
same state in the year 1795, and 
two more in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, in the years 1803 and 
1804. During the three suc- 
ceeding years ten more were e- 
rected or commenced in Rhode 
Isiand, and one in Connecticut, 
making altogether 15 mills erect- 
ed before the year 1808, working 
at that time about eight thousand 
spindles and producing about 
three hundred thousand pounds ot 
yarn a-year. 

Returns have been received of 
eighty-seven mills which were e- 
rected at the end of the year 1809 ; 
62 of which (48 water and 14 
horse mills) were in operation, 
and worked at that time thirty 
one thousand spindles,—The o- 
ther twenty five will all be in o- 
peration in the course of this 
year, and together with the for- 
mer ones, (almostall of which are 
increasing their machinery,) will, 
by the estimate received, work 
more than eighty thousand spin- 
dles at the commencement of the 
year 1811. 

The capital required to carry 
on the manufacture on the best 
terms, is estimated at the rate of 
one hundred dollars for each 
spindle ; including both the fixed 
capital applied to the purchase 
of the mill-seats, and to the con- 
struction of the mills and machi- 
nery, and that employed in wa- 
ges, repairs, raw materials, goods 
on hand and contingencies. But 
it is believed that no more than 
at the rate of sixty dollars, for 
each spindle is general actually 
employed. Forty five pounds of 
cotton, worth about twenty cents 
a pound, are on an average annu- 
ally used for each spindle ; and 
these produce about thirty six 
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pounds of yarn of different quali- 
ties, worth om an average one dol- 
lar and 12 1-2 cts. a pound. Eight 
hundred spindles employ forty 
persons, viz. five men and thirty 
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five women and children On 
those data, the general results for 
the year, 1811, are estimated in 
the following table : 


Capital 

= {Spin jemploy-{ Cotton used. Yarn spun. Persons employed. 

= | dles. ed. 

Wom. 

No.{ No. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Value. | Pounds.| Value. Men] and [Total. 
chil, 

87 80,00014,800,000!3,600,0001720,000 2,8800003,240000 500 | 3,500 4,000 


The increase of carding and 
spinning of cotton by machinery, 
in establishments for that pur- 
pose, and exclusively of that 
done in private families, has 
therefore been fourfold during 
the two last years, and will have 
been tenfold in three years. The 
table (B) shews the situation and 
extent of those several mills, and 
that although the great number 
is in the vicinity of Providence, 
in Rhode Island, they are scatter- 
ed and extending throughout all 
the states. Those situated with- 
in thirty miles of Providence, are 
exhibited in the table (C) and the 
statement marked (D) gives the 
details of one of the establish- 
ments, as furnished by the pro- 
prietors. 

The seventeen mills in the 
state of Rhode Island, included 
in the table (C) which were in 
operation, and worked 14,290 
spindles in the year 1809, are al- 
so stated to have used during 
that year six hundred and forty 
thousand pounds of cotton, which 
produced five hundred and ten 
thousand Ibs. of yarn; of which 
one hundred and twenty four 
thousand lbs. were sold for thread 
and knitting ; two hundred thou- 


sand Ibs. were used in manufac- 
tures attached to, or in the vici- 
nity of mills; and the residue 
was either sold for wick, and for 
the use of family manufactures, 
or exported to other parts. Ele- 
ven hundred looms are said to be 
qmployed in weaving the yarn 
spun by those mills into goods 
principally of the following des- 
criptions, viz : 

Bed ticking, sold at 55 to 90 cts. 

per yard. 

Stripes and checks, 30 to 42 do. 
Ginghams, 40 to 50 do. 
Cloth for shirts and 

sheeting, 35 to 75 do. 
Counterpanes at $8 each. 

Those several goods are alrea- 
dy equal in appearance to the En- 
glish imported articles of the 
same description, and superior in 
durability; and the finishing is 
still improving. —T he proportion 
of fine yarn is also increasing. 

The same articles are manu- 
factured in several other places, 
and particularly at Philadelphia, 
where are also made from the 
same material, webbing and coach 
laces, (which articles have also 
excluded, or will soon exclude 
similar foreign importations,) ta- 
ble and other diaper cloth, jeans, 
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vest patterns, Cotton kerseymeres 
and blankets. The manufacture 
of fustians, cords and velvet, has 
also been commenced in the in- 
terior and western parts of Penn- 
sylvania, and in Kentucky. 

Some of the mills above men- 
tioned are also employed in curd- 
ing and spinning wool, though not 
to a considerable amount. Butal- 
most the whole of that material is 
spun and wove in private families ; 

and there are yet but few establish- 
ments for the manufacture of wool- 
len cloths. Some information has 
however, been received respect- 
ing fourteen of these, as stated in 
table (E.) manufacturing each, on 
an average, ten thousand yards of 
cloth a year, worth on an average 
from one to ten dollars a yard. 
It is believed that there are others 
from which no information has 
been obtained; and it is known 
that several establishments, on a 
smaller scale, exist in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and some other 
places. All those cloths, as well 
as those manufactured in private 
families, are generally superior in 
quality, though somewhat inferior 
in appearance to imported cloths 
of the same price. The princi- 
pal obstacle to the extension of 
the manufacture is the want of 
wool, which is still deficient both 
in quality and quantity. But those 
defects are daily and rapidly les- 
sened, by the introduction of sheep 
of the Merino and other superior 
breeds, by the great deimand for 
the article, and by the attention 
now every where paid by farmers 
to the increase and improvement 
of their flocks. 

Manufacturing establishments 
for spinning and weaving flax, are 
yet but few. In the siate of New 
York, there is one which employs 
a capital of 18,000 dollars, and 
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twenty six persons, and in which 
about ninety thousand pounds of 
flax are annually spun and wove, 
into canvas and other coarse lin- 
en. Information has been receiv- 
ed respecting two in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, one of which pro- 
duces annually 72,000 yards of 
canvas made of flax and cotton ; 
in the other, the flax is both hack- 
led and spun by machinery, thirty 
looms are employed, and it is said, 
that 500,000 yards of cotton bag- 
ging, sail cloth and coarse linen, 
may be made annually. 

Hosiery may also be considered 
as almost exclusively a household 
manufacture. That of German- 
town has declined, and it does not 
appear to have been attempted on 
a large scale in other places — 
There are however, some excep- 
tions ; and it is stated that the is- 
land of Martha’s Vineyard exports 
annually nine thousand pair of 
stockings. 


Il. Household Manufactures. 


But by far the greater part of 
the goods made of those materi- 
als (cotton, flax and wool) are ma- 
nufactured in private families, 
mostly for their own use, and 
partly for sale. They principally 
consist of coarse cloth, flannel, 
cotton stuffs, and stripes of every 
description, linen and mixtures 
of wool with flax or cotton. The 
information received from every 
state, and from more than sixty 
different places, concurs in esta- 
blishing the fact of an extraordi- 
nary increase during the iwo last 
years and in rendering it probable 
that about two thirds of the cloth- 
ing, including hosiery, and of the 
house and table linen worn and 
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used by the inhabitants of the U- 
nited States who do not reside in 
cities, is the product of family 
manufactures. 

In the eastern and middle states, 
‘carding machines, worked by wa- 
ter, are every where established, 
and they are rapidly extending 
southwardly and westwardly. Jen- 
nies, other family spinning ma- 
chines and flying shuttles, are al- 
so introduced in many places; and 
as many fulling mills are erected, 
as are required for finishing all 
the cloth which is woven in pri- 
vate families. (See note F. and 
‘statemeni G.) 

Difficult as it is to form an es- 
timate, it is inferred from a com- 
parison of all the facts which 
have been communicated, with 
the population of the United 
States, (estimated at six millions 
of white and twelve hundred thou- 
sand black persons), that the va- 
lue of all the goods made of cot- 
ton, wool and flax, which are an- 
nually manufactured in the Uni- 
ted States exceeds forty millions 
of dollars. 

The manufacture of cards and 
wire is intimately connected with 
this part of the subject. White- 
more’s machine for making cards 
has completely excluded foreign 
importations of that article. It will 
appear by the communication (H) 
that the capital employed in that 
branch may be estimated at two 
hundred thousand dollars; and 
that the annual consumption a- 
mounted till lately to 20,000 doz- 
en pair of hand cards and 20,000 
square feet of cards for machines, 
worth together about 200,000 dol- 
lars. The demand of last year 
was double that of 1808, and is 
still rapidly encreasing. But the 
wire itself is altogether imported, 
and a very serious inconveniency 


might arise from any regulation 
which would check or prevent 
the ‘exportation from foreign 
countries. It appears, however, 
by the communication (I.) that 
the manufacture may and would 
be immediately established, so as 
to supply the demand both for 
cards and other objects, provided 
the same duty was imposed on 
wire, now imported duty free, 
which is laid on other articles 


‘made of the same material. The 


whole amount of wire annually 
used for cards, does not at pre- 
Sent exceed twenty-five tons. 
worth about 40,000 dollars. 


Hats. 


The annual importations 

of foreign hats amount 

to $350,000 
The annual exportation 

of American hats to 100,000 

The domestic manufacture is 
therefore nearly equal to the 
home consumption. The num- 
ber made in the state of Massa- 
chusetts is estimated by the hat 
company of Boston, at four times 
the number required for the con- 
sumption of the state; and from 
other information it would appear 
that in that state alone, the capi- 
tal applied to that branch is near 
3,000,000 of dollars, the number 
of persons employed about four 
thousand, and the number of hats 
annually made 1,550,000, of which 
1,150,000 are fine hats, worth on 
an average four dollars each, and 
400,000 felt hats, worth one dollar 
each. That the manufacture is 
still profitable appears from a late 
establishment on Charles river, 
calculated to make annually thir- 
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ty-five thousand hats, five dollars 
a piece, and to employ 150 work- 
men. 

The quantity made in Rhode 
Island is stated at 50,000, worth 
five dollars each, exclusively of 
felt hats. Connecticut and New 
York make more than is neces- 
sary for their consumption; the 
largest establishment being that 
of Danbury, where two hundred 
persons are employed, and to the 
amount of $130,000 annually ma- 
nufactured.—In Vermont the ma- 
nufacture supplies the consump- 
tion. It is stated by the hatters 
of Philadelphia, that ninety-two 
thousand hats, worth five dollars 
each, are annually made there, in 
addition to which fifty thousand 
country hats, worth three dollars 
each, are annually sold in the ci- 
ty. In various quarters the scar- 
city of wool is complained of, as 
preventing the making of a suffi- 
cient quantity of coarse hats.— 
From all the information which 
has been receiyed, it is believed 
that the value of all the hats an- 
nually made in the United States 
is near ten millions of dollars. 
See note (K.) 


Paper and Printing. 


Some foreign paper is still im- 
ported: but the greater part of 
the consumption is of American 
manufacture ; and it is believed 
that if sufficient attention. was 
every where paid to the preser- 
vation of rags, a quantity equal to 
the demand would be made in the 
United States. Paper mills are 
erected in every part of the uni- 
on. There are twenty-one in the 
states of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and Delaware 
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alone, and ten in only five coun- 
ties of the states of New York 
and Maryland. Eleven of those 
mills employ a capital of two 
hundred thousand dollars, and one 
hundred and eighty workmen, 
and make annually one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollats worth 
of paper. 

Printing is carried on to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the de- 
mand. Exclusively of the nu- 
merous newspapers which alone 
form a considerable item in value, 
all the books for which there is 
an adequate number of purcha- 
sers are printed in the United 
States. But sufficient data have 
not been obtained to form an esti- 
mate of the annual aggregate va- 
lue of the paper made, and of the 
printing and book binding execu- 
ted in the United States, other 
than what may be inferred from 
the population. The manufac- 
tures of hanging paper, and of 
playing cards are also extensive ; 
and that of printing types, of 
which there are two establish- 
ments, the principal at Philadel- 
phia, and another at Baltimore, 
was fully adequate to the de- 
mand, but has lately been affect- 
ed by the want of regulus of an 
timony. 


Manufactures of Hemp. 


The annual importations of fo- 
reign hemp amounted to 6,200 
tons. But the interruption of 
commerce has greatly promoted 
the cultivation of that article. in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ken- 
tucky and several other places ; 
and it is believed that a sufficient’ 
quantity will in a short time be 
produced in the United States. 

ub 
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The manufacture of ropes, ca- 
bles, and cordage of every de- 
scription may be considered as 
equal to the demand, the exper- 
tations of American manufacture 
for 1806 and 1807 having exceed- 
ed the average of 6,500 quintals, 
and the importations from foreign 
ports having fallen short of 4, 200 
ditto. 

. Exclusively of the rope walks 
in all the seaports, there are fif- 
teen in Kentucky alone, which 
consume about one thousand tons 
ef hemp .a year; and six new 


works were in a state of prepara- 


tion for the present year. 

The manufactures of sail duck 
formerly established in Rhode Is- 
land, in Connecticut, and at Sa- 


lem, have been abandoned or sus- 


pended partly on account of the 
high price of hemp, and partly 
for want of capital. Some is still 
made ; and the species of canvas 
commonly called cotton bagging 
is now manufactured in various 
places on an extensive scale. An 
establishment at Philadelphia, em- 
ploys eight looms, and can make 
annually seventeen thousand yards 
of duck, or forty-five thousand of 
cotton bagging. ‘There are thir- 
teen manulactories in Kentucky, 
and twoin West Tennessee. The 
five at or near Lexington, make 


annually two hundred and fifty 


thousand yards of duck and cot- 
ton bagging. 


Sfiriiuous and malt liquors. 


The duty on licensed stills a- 
mounted In 1801, to three hun- 
dred and seventy two thousand, 
and on account of omissions might 
7 estimated at four hundred anc 

fifty thousand dollars. As the 


duty actually paid on the spirits 
distilled in those stills, did not on 
an average exceed five cents per 
gallon, the quantity of spirits dis- 
tilled during that year from grain 
and fruit (exclusively of the 
large gin distilleries in cities) 
must have amounted to about 
nine millions of gallons, and may 


at present, the manufacturing 


having increased at least in the 
same ratio as the population, be 
estimated at twelve millions of 
gallons. To this must be added 
about three millions of gallons of 
gin and rum distilled in cities ; 
making an aggregate of fifteen 
millions of gallons. 

The importations of foreign 
spirits are nevertheless very con- 
siderable, having amounted dur- 
ing the year 1806 and 1807, to 
nine millions seven hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons a-year, and 
yielding a net annual revenue to 
the United States, of two mil- 
lions, eight hundred and sixty 
five thousand dollars. 

The quantity of malt liquors 
made in the United States, is 
nearly equal to their consump- 
tion. 

The annual foreign importa- 
tions amount only to one hundred 
and eighty five thousand gallons. 

And the annual exportations of 
American beer and cider, to one 
hundred and eighty seven thou- 
sand gallons. 

But the amount actually made 
cannot be correctly stated. It has 
been said that the breweries of 
Philadelphia consumed annually 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels of malt; and exclusively 
of the numerous establishments 
on a smaller scale, dispersed 
throughout the. country, exten- 
sive breweries are known tc ex- 
ist in New Yorkand Baltimore. | 
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From those data the aggregate 
valuc of spirituous and malt li- 
quors annually made in the Unit- 
ed States, cannot be estimated 
at less than ten millions of dol- 
lars. 


Tron and manufactures of iron. 


The information, received rese 
pecting that important branch is 
very imperfect. It is however 
well known that iron ore abounds, 
and that numerous furnaces and 
forges are erected throughout the 
United States. They supply a 
sufficient quantity of hollow ware, 
and of castings of every descrip- 
tion: but about four thousand 
five hundred tons of bar iron are 
annually imported from Russia, 
and probably an equal quantity 
from Sweden and England to- 
gether. A vague estimate states 
the amount of bar iron annually 
used in the United States, at fifty 
thousand tons, which would leave 
about forty thousand for that of 
American manufacture. Although 
a great proportion of the ore 
found in Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, be of a 
superior quality, and some of the 
iron manufectured there equal to 
any imported, it is to be regret- 
ted that from the great demand, 
and from want of preper atten- 
tion in the manufacture, much 
inferior American iron is brought 
to market. On that account, the 
want of the ordinary supply of 
Russian iron has been felt in 
some of the slitting and roiling 
mills. But whilst a reduction of 
the duty on Russian iron is asked 
from several quarters, it is gene- 
rally stated that a high or prohi- 
bitory duty on English bar, slit 
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rolled and sheet iron would be 
beneficial; that which is usually 
imported on account of its cheap- 
ness, being made with pit coal, 
and of a very inferior quality. 

The annual importations of 
sheet, slit and hoop iron, amount 
to five hundred and sixty five 
tons; and the quantity rolled and 
slit in the United States is esti- 
mated at seven thousand tons. 
In the state of Massachusetts a- 
lone, are found thirteen rolling 
and slitting mills, in which about 
three thousand five hundred tons 
of bar iron principally from Rus- 
sia, are. annually roiled or slit. 
A portion is used for sheet iron 
and nail reds for wrought nails ; 
but two thirds of the whole quan- 
tity of bar iron flattened by ma- 
chinery in the United States, is 
used in the manufacture of cut 
nails, which has now extended 
throughout the whole country, 
and being altogether an Ameri- 
can invention, substituting ma- 
chinery to manual labor, deserves 
particular notice. The details on 
that subject will be found in the 
communications (L) and (M); 
and it will be sufficient here to 
state, that the annual product of 
that branch alone, may be esti- 
mated at twelve hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and that, exclusively 
of the saving of fuel, the expense 
of manufacturing cut nails, is 
not one third part of that of forg- 
ing wrought nails. About two 
hundred and eighty tons are al- 
ready annually exported, but the 
U.S. continue to import annu- 
ally more than fifteen hundred 
tons of wrought nails and spikes. 
An increase of duty on these, 
and a drawback on the exporta- 
tion of the cut nails is generally 
asked for. 

A considerable quantity of blis- 


tered, and ‘Tefined steel, 
are made in America; but the 
foreign importations exceed ele- 
ven thousand cwt. a year. 

The manufactures of iron con- 
sist principally of agricultural 
implements, and of all the usual 
work performed by common 
blacksmiths, To these may be 
added anchors, shovels and spades, 
axes, scythes, and other edge 
tools, saws, bits and stirrups, and 
a great variety of the coarser ar- 
ticles of ironmongery ; but cut- 
lery and all the finer species of 
hardware and of steel work, are 
almost altogether imported from 
Great Britain. Balls, shells, and 
cannon of small calibre are cast 
in several places; and three 
founderies for casting solid, those 
of the largest calibre, together 
with the proper machinery for 
boring and finishing them, are 
established at Cecil county, Ma- 
ryland, near the city of Washing- 
ton, and at Richmond, in Virgi- 
nia; each of the two last may 
cast three hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery a year, and a great number 
of iron and brass cannon are 
made at that near the seat of go- 
vernment. Those of Phiiadelphia 
and near the Hudson river, are 
not now employed. It may be 
here added, that there are seve- 
val iron founderies for casting 
every species of work wanted for 
machinery, and that steam en- 
gines are made at that of Phila- 
delphia. 

At the two public armouries 
of Springfield and Harper’s ferry 
nineteen thousand muskets are 
annually made. About twenty 
thousand more are made at seve- 
ral factories, of which the most 
perfect is said to be that near 
New Haven, and which, with the 
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exception of that erected at Rich- 
mond by the state of Virginia, 
are all private establishments. 
These may if wanted, be im- 
mediately enlarged, and do not 
include a number of gun-smiths 
employed in making rifles, and 
several other species of arms— 
Swords and pistols are also ma- 
nufactured in several places. 

Although it is not practicable 
to make a correct statement of 
the value of all the iron and ma- 
nufactures of iron, annually made 
in the United States, it is believ- 
ed to be from twelve to fifteen 
millions of doliars. The annual 
importations from ail foreign 
countries, including bar iron, and 
every description of manufac- 
tures of iron or steel, are esti- 
mated at near four millions of 
dollars. 


Copier and brass. 


Rich copper mines are found 
in New Jersey, in Virginia, and 
near lake Superior; but they are 
not now wrought. The principal 
manufactures of that material, 
are those of stills and other ves- 
sels; but the copper in sheets 
and bolts is almost universally 
imported ; the only manufacture 
for that object, which is at Bos- 
ton not receiving sufficient encou- 
ragement, although a capital of 
twenty five thousand dollars has 
been vested in a rolling mill, and 
other apparatus. The true reason 
is, that those articles are import- 
ed free of duty; and the owners 
seem to be principally employed 
in casting bells and other arti- 
cles. 

Zinc has lately been discovered 
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in Pennsylvania; and there are 
a few manufactures of metal 
buttons, and various brass wares. 


Manufactures of lead. 


Lead is found in Virginia and 
some other places, but the rich- 
est mines of that metal are found 
in Upper Louisiana, and also it 
is said in the adjacent country, 
on the east side of the Mississip- 
pi. They are not yet wrought 
to the extent of which they are 
susceptible, and after supplying 
the western country, do not fur- 
nish more than two hundred tons 
annually to the Atlantic states. 

The annual importations from 
foreign countries of red and white 
lead, amount to one thousand 
one hundred and fifty tons. 

And those of lend itself, and of 
all other manufactures of lead, to 
one thousand two hundred and 
twenty five tons. 

The principal American ma- 
nufactures are those of shot and 
colors of lead. On the first, 
there are two establishments on 
a large scale at Philadelphia, and 
another in Louisiana, which are 
more than sufficient to supply the 
whole demand, stated at six hun- 
dred tons a year. Five hundred 
and sixty tons of red and white 
lead, litharge, and some other 
preparations of that metal, are 
made in Philadelphia alone. A 
repeal of the duty of one cent 
per pound on lead, and an equa- 
lization of that on the muanufac- 
tures of lead, by charging them 
all with the two cents per pound 
laid on white and red lead, is ask- 
ed by the manufacturers. 

Various other paints and co- 


lors are also prepared in Phila- 
delphia and some other places. 


Zin, japfaned, pilated wares. 


The manufacture of tin ware 
is very extensive, and Connecti- 
cut supplies the greater part of 
the United States with that arti- 
cle; but the sheets are always 
imported, The manufacture of 
plated ware, principally for coach 
makers and saddlers, employs 
at Philadelphia 73 workmen ; 
and the amount annually made 
there exceeds one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. There are other 
similar establishments at New- 
York, Baltimore, Boston and 
Charleston. 


Gun fiowder. 


Saltpetre is found in Virginia, 
Kentucky and some other of the 
western states and territories ; 
but itis principally imported from 
the East Indies. The manufac- 
ture of gun powder is nearly, and 
may at any moment be made al- 
together adequate to the con- 
sumption ; the importation of fo- 
reign powder amounting only to 
two hundred thousand pounds, 
and the exportation of American 
powder to one hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘Lhe manufacture of 
Brandywine, which employs a 
capital of seventy five thousand 
dollars, and thirty six workmen, 
and is considered at the most 
perfect, makes alone two hun- 
dred and twenty five thousand 
lbs. annually, and might make 
600,000 Ibs. if there was a 
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demand for it. Two others, near 
Baltimore, have a capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and 
make four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand lbs. of a quality said lately to 
be equal to any imported. There 
are several other powder mills in 
Pennsylvania and other places; 
but the total amount of gu-pow- 
der made in the United States is 
not ascertained. 


Earthen and glass ware. 


A sufficient quantity of the 
coarser species of pottery is 
made every where; and informa- 
tion has been received of four 
manufactures of a finer kind 
lately established. One at Phi- 
Jadelphia, witha capital of clev- 
en thousand dollars, manufactures 
a species similar to that made 
in Staffordshire in England, and 
the others, in Chester county in 
Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, and 
on the Ohio, make various kinds 
of Queen’s ware. 

Information has been obtained 
of ten glass manufactures, which 
employ about one hundred and 
forty glass blowers, and make an- 
nually twenty seven thousand 
boxes of window glass, contain- 
ing each one hundred square feet 
of glass. That of Boston makes 
crown glass equal to any import- 
ed: all the other make green 


_ or German glass, worth 15 per 


cent. less: that of Pittsburgh 
uses coal, and ail the others wood 
for fuel. 
The annual importations of fo- 
reign window glass amount to 
twenty seven thousand boxes ; 
the extension of the domestic 
manufacture, which supplies pre- 
cisely one half of the consump- 


tion, being prevented by the want 
of workmen. 

Some of those manufactures 
make also green bottles and o- 
ther wares: and two works, em- 
ploying together six glass blow- 
ers, have been lately erected at 
Pittsburgh, and make decanters, 
tumblers, and every other des- 
cription of flint glass of a superi- 
or quality. 


Chemical firefrarations. 


Copperas is extracted in large 
quantities from Pyrites in Ver- 
mont, New Jerseyand Tennessee. 
About two hundred thousand 
pounds.of oil of vitriol and other 
acids, are annually manufactured 
in a single establishment at Phi- 
ladelphia. Various other prepa- 
rations and drugs are also made 
there, and in some other places, 
and the annual amount exported 
exceeds thirty thousand dollars 
in value. 


Salt. 

The Salt Springs of Onondago 
and Cayuga in the state of New 
York, furnish about three hundred 
thousand bushels a year; and the 
quantity may be increased in pro- 
portion to the demand. Those of 
the western states and territories 
supply about an equal quantity ; 
that known by the name of the 
Wabash Saline, which belongs to 
the United States, making now 
one hundred and thirty thousand 
bushels. Valuable discoveries 
have also lately been made on the 
banks of the Kenhawa. But the | 
annual importation of foreign salt 
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amounts to more than three mil- 
lions of bushels, and cannot be 
superseded by American salt, un- 
less it be made along the sea 
coast. ‘The works in the state of 
Massachusetts are declining, and 
cannot proceed, unless the duty 
on foreign salt should again be 
laid. It is necessary to shelter 
the works from the heavy sum- 
mer rains by light roofs moving 
on rollers. This considerably in- 
creases the expense; and it ap- 
pears that the erection of ten 
thousand superficial square feet, 
custs one thousand dollars, and 
that they produce only two hun- 
dred bushels a year. A more fa- 
vorable result is anticipated on 
the coast of North Carolina, on 
account of the difference in the 
climate ; and works covering two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
square feet have been lately erect- 
ed there. 


Miscellaneous. 


Respecting the other manu- 
factures enumerated in the for- 
mer part of this report, no im- 
portant or correct information has 
been received, except as relates 
to the two following : 

Straw bonnets and hats are 
made with great success ; and a 
small district in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts annually exports 
to other parts of the union, tothe 
amount of two hundred and filty 
thousand dollars. See communi- 
cation (N.) 

Several attempts have been 
made to print calicoes; but it 
does not seem that the manulfac- 
tures can, without additional du- 
tics stand the competition of si- 
milar foreign articles. The dif- 
ficulties under which they labor 


are stated in the petition of the 
calico printers of Philadelphia to 
Congress. A considerable c4pital 


has been vested in an establish- - 


ment near Baltimore, which can 
print twelve thousand yards a 
week, and might be considerably 
extended, if the profits and the 
demand afforded sufficient encou- 
ragement. 


From that imperfect sketch of 
American manufactures, it may 
with certainty be inferred that 
their annual product exceeds one 
hundred and twenty millions ofdol- 
lars. And it is not improbable that 
the raw materials used, and the 
provisions and other articles consu- 
med by the manufacturers, create 
a home market %f agricultural 
products not very inferior to that 
which arises from foreign de- 
mand. A result more favorable 
than might have been expected 
from a view of the natural causes 
which impede the introduction, 
and retard the progress of manu- 
factures in the United States. 

The most prominent of those 
causes are the abundance of land 
coy pared with the population, 
the high price of labor, and the 
want of a sufficient capital. The 
superior attractions of agricultu- 
ral pursuits, the great extension 
of American commerce during 
the Jate Luropean wars, and the 

continuance of habits after the 
causes which produced them have 
ceased to cxist, may also be enu- 
merated. Several of those obsta- 
cles have, however, been remove 
ed or lessened. The cheapness 
of provisions had always toa cer- 
tuin extent, counterbalanced the 
high price of manual labor ; and 
this is now in many important 
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branches nearly superseded by 
the introduction of machinery : 
A great American capital has 
been acquired during the last 
twenty years ; and the injurious 
violations of the neutral come 
merce of the United States, by 
forcing industry and capital into 
other channels, have broken in- 
veterate habits, and givena gene- 
ral impulse, to which must be as- 
cribed the great increase of ma- 
nufactures during the two last 
years. 

The revenue of the United 
States being principally derived 
from duties on the importation of 
foreign merchandise, these have 
also operated as a premium in 
favor of American manufactures, 
whilst on the other hand the con- 
tinuance of pegce, and the fru- 
gality of government, have ren- 
dered unnecessary any oppressive 
taxes, tending materially to en- 
hance the price of labor, or im- 
peding any species of industry. 

No cause indeed has perhaps 
more promoted, in every respect, 
the general prosperity of the U- 
nited States than the absence of 
those systems of internal restric- 
tions and monopoly which conti- 
nue to disfigure the state of so- 
ciety in other countries. No laws 
exist here directly or indirectly, 
confining man to a particular oc- 
cupation or place, or excluding 
any citizen from any branch he 
may at any time think proper to 
pursue. Industry is in every res- 
pect perfectly free and unfetter- 
ed; every species of trade, com- 
merce, art, profession and manu- 
facture being equally open to all, 
without requiring any previous 
regular apprenticeship, admission 
or licence. Hence the progress 
of America has not been confined 
to the improvement of her agri- 


culture, and to the rapid forma- 
tion of new settlements and states 
in the wilderness ; but her citi- 
zens have extended their com- 
merce through every part of the 
globe, and carry on with com- 
plete success even those branches 
for which a monopoly had here- 
tofore been considered essentially 
necessary. 

The same principle has also 
accelerated the introduction and 
progress of manufactures, and 
must ultimately give in that 
branch, as in all others, a decided 
superiority to the citizens of the 
United States over the inhabitants 
of countries oppressed by taxes, 
restrictions and monopolies. It is 
believed that even at this time 


the only puwerful obstacle against 


which American manufactures 
have to struggle, arises from the 
vastly superior capital of the first 
manufacturing nation of Europe, 
which enables her merchants to 
give very long credits, to sell on 
sall profits, and to make occa- 
sional sacrifices. 

The information which has 
been obtained is not sufficient to 
submit, in conformity with the 
resolution of the house, the plan 
best calculated to protect and 
promote American manufactures. 
—The most obvious means are 
bounties, increased duties on im- 
portation, and.loans by govern- 
ment. 

Occasional premiums might be 
beneficial; but a general system 
of bounties is more applicable to 
articles exported than to those 
manufactured for home consump- 
tion. 

The present system of duties 
may in some respects, be equali- 
zed and improved, so as to pro- 
tect some species of manufactures 
without affecting the revenue.— 
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But prohibitory duties are liable 
to the treble objection of destroy- 
ing competition, of taxing the 
consumer, and of diverting capi- 
tal and industry into channels ge- 
nerally less profitable to the na- 
tion than those which would have 
naturally been pursued by indivi- 
dual interest left to itself. A mo- 
derate increase will be less dani- 
gerous, and if adopted should be 
continued during a certain peri- 
od ; for the repeal of a duty once 
laid, materially injures those who 
have relied on its permanency, as 
has been exemplified in the salt 


manufacture. 


Since, however, the compara- 
tive want of capital is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the introduction 
and advancement of manufactures 
in America, it seems that the 
most efficient and most obvious 
remedy would consist in supply- 
ing that capital. For although the 
extension of banks inay give some 
assistance in that respect, their 


VOL. Vii 


operation is limited to a few pla- 
ces, nor does it comport with the 
nature of those institutions to lend 
for periods as long as are requi- 
site for the establishment of ma- 
nufactures. The United States 
might create a circulating stock, 
bearing a low rate of interest, and 
lend it at par to manufacturers, on 
principles somewhat similar to 
that formerly adopted by the 
states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, in their loan offices. It is 
believed that a plan might be de- 
vised by which five millions of 
dollars a year, but not exceeding 
in the whole twenty millions, 
might be thus lent, without any 
material risk of ultimate loss, and 
Without taxing or injuring any 
other part of the community. 

All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Treasury Departinent, 
April 17, 1810. 
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INDIAN SPEECHES DELIVERED 
BY FARMER’S BROTHER AND 
RED JACKET, TWO SENECA 
CHIEFS. 


The speech of Farmer’s Bro- 
ther, is an interesting specimen 
of boldness of figure, and in one 
expression, Longinus would have 
given him credit for the true sub- 
lime : “The great spirit spoke to 
the whirlwind, and it was still.” 

The speech of Red Jacket, 
discovers the same beauties of 
imagery, united with shrewdness 
of remark, and an extent of in- 
formation, far, far beyond what 
we should have expected to find 
in the wandering tribes of Indians. 


SPEECH OF FARMER’S BROTHER. 


{ The following speech was de- 
livered in a public council at 
Genesee river, Nov. 21, 1798, 
by Ho-na ya wus, commonly call- 
ed Farmer’s Brother, and after 
being written as _ interpreted, 
it was signed by the principal 
chiefs present, and sent to the 
legislature of the state of New- 


York. | 


The sachems, chiefs and war- 
riors of the Seneca nation, to the 
sachems and chiefs assembled a- 
bout the great council fire of the 
state of New-York, 


BPROTHERS— 


As you are once more assem- 
bled in council for the purpose 
of doing honour to yourseives, 
and justice to your country; we, 
your brothers, the sachems, chiefs, 


and warriors of the Seneca na- 
tion, request you to open your 
ears and give attention to our 
voice and wishes. 

“ Brothers ; you will recollect 
the late contest between you and 
your father, the great king of 
England. This contest threw 
the inhabitants of this whole is- 
land into a great tumult and 
commotion, like a raging whirl- 
wind which tears up the trees, 
and tosses to and fro the leaves, 
so that no one knows from whence 
they come, or where they will 
fall. 

“ Brothers; This whirlwind 
was so directed by the great spi- 
rit above, as to throw into our 
arms two of your infant children, 
Jasper Parrish, and Horatia Jones. 
We adopted them into our fami- 
lies and made them our children. 
We loved them and nourished 
them. ‘They lived with us ma- 
ny years. At length the great 
spirit spoke to the whirlwind, and 
it was still. A clearand uninter- 
rupted sky appeared. The path 
of peace was opened, and the 
chain of friendship was once 
more made bright—Then these 
our adopted children left us, to 
seek their relations, we wished 
them to remain among us, and 
promised, if they would return 
and live in our country, to give 
each of them a seat of land for 
them and their children to sit 
down upon. 

“ Brothers; They have re- 
turned and have for several 
years past been serviceable to 
us as interpreters. We still 


feel our hearts beat with affec- 
tion for them, and now wish 
to fulfil the promise we made 
them, and to reward them for 
their services. We have there- 
fore made up our minds to give 
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them a seat of two square miles 
of land lying on the outlets of 
lake Evie, about three miles be- 
low Black Rock, beginning at the 
mouth of acreeck known by the 
name of Scoy- gu-quoy-des-Creck, 
running one mile from the river 
Niagara, up said creek, thence 
northerly as the river runs two 
miles, thence westeriy one-mile 
to the river, thence up the river 
as the river runs, two miles to 
the place of berinning, so as to 
contain two square miles. 

“ Brothers; We have now 
made known to you our minds. 
We expect and earnestly request 
that you will perinit our friends 
to receive this our gift, and will 
make the same good to them, ac- 
cording to the laws and customs 
of your nation. 

“ Brothers ; Why should you 
hesitate to make our minds easy 
with regard to this our request ? 
To you itis but a little thing, 
and have you not complied with 
the request and confirmed the 
gifts of our brothers the Onci- 
das, he Onondagas — Cayugas 
to their interpreters? And shall 
we ask and not be heard ¢ 

* Brothers ; We send you this 
our speech, to which we expect 
your answer before the breaking 
up of your great council fire. 


SPEECH OF RED JACKET. 


{In the summer of 1805, a 
number of the principal chiefs 
and warriors of the six nations, 
principally Scnecas, assembied 
at Buffalo creek in the state of 
New York, at the particular re- 
quest of the rev. Mr. Cram, a 
missionary from the state of 
Massachusetts. The missionary 

VoL. vir. 


being furnished with an interpre- 


ter and accompsnied by the a-, 


rent of the United States for In- 
dian affairs, met the Indians in 
council when the following talk 
took place. | 


FIRST BY THE AGENT. 


“ Brothers of the six nations 3; 
I rejoice to meet you at this 
time, and thank the great spir ity 
that he has preserved you in 
health, and given me another 
opportunity of taking you by the 
hand. 

“ Brothers ; The person who 
sits beside me, is a friend who 
has come a great distance to hold 
atalk with you. He willinform 
you what his business is, and it 
is my request that you would 
listen with attention to his words.” 


MISSIONARY. 


“ My friends; I am thankful 
for the oppenuenly afforded us 
of uniting together at this time. 
I had a great desire to see you, 
and inquire into your state and 
welfare; for this purpose I have 
travelled a great distance, being 
sent by your old friends the 
Boston missionary society. You 
will recollect they formerly sent 
missionaries among you, to in- 
struct you in religion, and labor 
for yourgood. Although they have 
not beard from you for a long 
time, yet they have not forgotten 
their brothers the six nations, 
and are still anxious to do you 
good. 

«“ Brothers; I have not come 
to get your lands or your money, 
but to enlighten your minds, and 
to instruct you how to worship 

nd 
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the great spirit agreeably to his 
mind and will, and to preach to 
you the gospel of his son Jesus 
Christ. There is but one reli- 
gion, and but one way to serve 
God, and if you do not embrace 
the right way, you cannot be hap- 
py hereafter. You have never 
worshipped the great spirit in a 
manner acceptable to him; but 
have, all your lives, been in great 
errors and darkness. To endea- 
deavor to remove these errors, 
and open your eyes, so that you 
might see clearly, is my business 
with you. ~- 

“ Brothers; I wish totalk with 
you as one friend talks with ano- 
ther; and, if you have any ob- 
jections to receive the religion 
which I preach, I wish you to 
state them; and I will endeavor 
to satisfy your minds, and re- 
move the objections. 

“ Brothers; I want you to 
speak your minds freely; for I 
wish to reason with you on the 
subject, and, if possible, remove 
all doubts, ifthere be any on your 
minds. The subject is an impor- 
tant one, and it is of consequence 
that you give itan early attention 
while the offer is made you. Your 
friends, the Boston missionary 
society, will continue to send 
you good and faithful ministers, 
to instruct and strengthen you in 
religion, if, on your part, you are 
willing to receive them. 

“ Brothers; Since I have been 
in this part of the country, I 
have visited some of your small 
villages, and talked with your 
people. They appear willing to 
receive instruction, but, as they 
look up to you as their older bro- 
thers in council, they want first 
to know your opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

* You have now heard what I 
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have to propose at present. I 
hope you will take it into consid- 
eration, and give me an answer 
before we part.” 


{ After about two hours consul- 
tation among themselves, the 
chief, commonly called by the 
white people, Red Jacket, (whose 
Indian name is Saguyu what-hah 
which interpreted is keeper a- 
wake) rose and spoke as follows : | 


“ Friend and brother: It was 
the will of the great spirit that 
we should meet together this day. 
He orders all things, and has 
given us a fine day for our coun- 
cil—Hkr has taken his garment 
fron: before the sun, and caused 
it to shine with brightness upon 
us. Our eyes are opened, that 
we see clearly; our ears are un- 
stopped, that we have been a- 
ble to hear distinctly the words 
you have spoken. For all these 
favors we thank the great spirit ; 
and Hi™ only. 

“ Brother; This council fire 
was kindied by you. It was at 
your request that we came to- 
gether at this time. We have 
listened with attention to what 
you have sald—You requested 
us to speak our minds freely. 
This gives us great joy ; for we 
now consider that we stand up- 
right before you, and can speak 
what we think. All have heard 
your voice, and all speak to you 
now as one man. Our minds 
are agreed. 

“ Brother; You say you want 
an answer to your talk before 
you leave this place.—It is right 


you should have one, as you are 


a great distance from home, and 
we do not wish to detain you. 


| 
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But we will first look back a little, 
and tell you what our fathers have 
told us, and what we have heard 
from the white people. 

“ Brother; Listen to what we 
say. 

“ There was a time when our 
forefathers owned this great is- 
land. Their seats extended from 
the rising tothe setting sun. The 
great spirit had made it for the 
use of Indians. He had created 
the buffalo, the deer, and other 
animals for food. He had made 
the bear and the beaver. Their 
skins served us for cloth- 
ing. He had scattered them o- 
ver the country, and taught us 
how to take them. He had caus- 
ed the earth to produce corn for 
bread. All this Her had done 
for his red children because Her 
loved them. If we had some 
dispute about our hunting ground, 
they were generally settled with- 
out the shedding of much blood. 
But an evil day came upon us, 
Your forefathers crossed the 
great water, and landed on this 
island. Their numbers were 
small.—They found friends and 
not enemies. They told us they 
had fied from their own country 
for fear of wicked men, and had 
come here to enjoy their religion. 
They asked fora small seat. We 
took pity on them, granted their 
request; and they sat down a- 
mongst us. We gave them corn 
and meat, they gave us poison 
(alluding, it is supposed, to ar- 
dent spirits) in return. 

“ The white people had now 
found our country. Tidings 
were carried back, and more 
came amongst us. Yet we did 
not fear them. We took them 
to be friends. They called us 
brothers. We believed them, 
and gave them a larger seat. At 
length their numbers had greatly 
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increased. They wanted more 
land; they wanted our country. 
Our eyes were opened, and our 
minds became uneasy. Wars 
took place. Indians were hired 
to fight against Indians, and ma- 
ny of our people were destroyed. 
They also brought strong liquor 
amongst us. It was strong and 
powerful, and has slain thou- 
sands. 

*“ Brother: Our seats were 
once large and yours were small. 
You have now become a great 
people, and we have scarcely a 
place left to spread our blankets. 
You have got our country, but 
are not satisfied; you want to 
force your religion upon us. 

“ Brother ; Continue to listen. 

* You say thgt you are sent to 
instruct us how to worship the 
great spirit agreeably to his 
mind, and, if we do not take hold 
of the religion which you teach, 
we shall be unhappy hereafter. 
You say that you are right and 
we are lost. How do we know 
this to be true? We understand 
that your religion is written in a 
book. If it was intended for us 
as well as you, why has not the 
great spirit given to us, and not 
only to us, but why did he not 
give to our forefathers, the know- 
ledge of that book, with the 
means of understanding it right- 
ly? We only know what you tell 
us about it, how shall we know 
when to believe, being so often 
deceived by the white people? 

«“ Brother; You say there is 
but one way to worship and serve 
the great spirit. If there is but 
one religion; why do you white 
people differ so much about it? 
Why not all agree, as you can 
all read the book ? 

“ Brother; We do not under- 
stand these things. 

“ We are told that your religj- 
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on was given to your forefathers, 
and has been handed down from 
father to son. We also have a 
religion, which was given to our 
forefathers, and has been hanced 
down to us their children. We 
worship in that way.—It teaches 
us to be thankful for all the fa- 
vours we receive; to love each 
other and to be united. We 
never quarrel about religion. 

“ Brother; the Great Spirit 
has made us all, but he has made 
a great difference between his 
white and red children. He has 

iven us ‘different complexions 
and different customs. ‘To you 
He has given the arts. To these 
He has not opened our eyes. We 
know these things to be true.— 
Since He has made so great a 
difference between us in other 
things ; why may we not conclude 
that He has given us a different 
religion according to our undcer- 
standing ? The Great Spirit does 
right. He knows what is best 
for his children; we are satisfied. 

“ Brother; we do not wish to 

destroy your religion, or take it 
from you. We only want to en- 
joy our own. 
_ Brother; we are told that 
you have been preaching to the 
white people in this place. These 
people are our neighbours.—We 
are acquainted with them. We 
will wait a little while, and see 
what effect your preaching has 
upon them. If we find it does 
them good, makes them honest 
and less disposed to cheat Indians; 
we will then consider again, of 
what you have said. 

“ Brother; You have now heard 
our answer to your talk, and this 
is all we have to say at present. 

“ As we are going to part, we 
will come and take you by the 
hand, and hope the Great Spirit 


will protect you on your journey, 
and return you safe to your 
friends.” 

As the Indians beran to ap- 
proach the missionary, he rose 
hastily from his seat and replied, 
that he could not take them by 
the hand; that there was no fel- 
lowship between the religion of 
God and the works of the devil. 

This being interpreted to the 
Indians, they smiled, and retired 
in a peaceable manner. 

It afterwards suggested 
to the missionary that his reply 
to the Indians was rather indis- 
creet; he observed, that he sup- 
posed the ceremony of shaking 
hands would be reccived by them 
as a token that he assented to 
what they had said. Being other- 
wise informed, he said he was 
sorry for the expressions. 


BOTANIC GARDENS. 


The recent establishment of 
Botanic Gardens in the United 
States, is an evidence of the in- 
creasing disposition of our citi- 
zens for the acquirement of use- 
ful, as well as ornamental know- 
ledge. There is not, perhaps, in 
the round of sciences a more a- 
milable pursuit than the study of 
botany. While the exercise 
which it naturally requires is con- 
ducive to health, the mind re- 
ceives the deepest impressions of 
the wisdom and goodness of the 
Almighty in the wonders dis- 
played in this part of his crea- 
tion. Not a spear of grass on 
which we tread; not a flower 
which scents the air with its fra- 
grance are formed in vain; the 
Divine goodness has given them 
to us as food, or as remedies for 
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the diseases incident to our na- 
ture, and man has been blessed 
with the capacity for discerning 
their qualities and for preparing 
them for his use. Although dis- 
coveries in this branch of science 
have been so extensive in every 
part of the globe, yet much re- 
mains to be done before the whole 
vegetable kingdom will be fully 
explored. Our own country al- 
fords an inexhaustable store of 
plants as yet but little known, and 
many, probably, which at some 
future day shafl ornament our 
gardens by their beauty, or save 
the father of a family from an 
early tomb, by their medical qua- 
lities, now bloom amidst the deep 
recesses of our forests, where 
human feet have never passed. 
Perhaps dyes of the most vivid 
and permanent hues now rear 
their foliage unknown, in the ve- 
ry heart of our country, which, 
ere long, may be valued by our 
manufacturers as an important ac- 
quisition to the arts. It becomes 
then our duty to encourage those 
institutions which have been 
founded for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing the vegetable productions 
of our country, and of searching 
for, among them, what may be 
substitutes of those articles which 
now we receive from abroad; to 
ascertain by experiments such 
foreign plants as may be made to 
flourish in our climates, and to 
cultivate and improve our native 
fruits. 

In Europe the study of Botany 
composes a part of polite educa- 
tion, and the ladies form a very 
considerable proportion of every 
botanic class. It aids them in ac- 
quiring other accomplishments ; 
for it is as useful for those who 
delight in pourtraying the beau- 
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ties of nature as for painters to 
study anatomy before they can 
draw the human figure, or ex- 
press the passions of the soul 
upon canvas. To medical stu- 
dents the advantages are as evi- 
dent as they are important. 

The botanic garden near Phi- 
ladelphia, although not so large, 
contains a very extensive and va- 
luable collection of native and 
exotic plants. The climate is 
more favourable than that of New 
York, and nothing is wanting to 
render it extensively useful but 
the encouragement of our citi- 
zens. It is supported by sub- 
scriptions at four dollars a year, 
which barely defrays the ordina- 
ry expenses, and leaves nothing 
for adding to its improvement. 
The legislature have generously 
aided the cause of science by 
granting the society permission 
to raise money by lottery, which 
is now in operation. 


Dr. Hosacx’s Botanic Gar- 
DEN, is distant three and an half 
miles from the city of New York, 
and consists of about twenty acres 
of land. The ground was pur- 
chased by Dr. Hosack in 1801, 
with the patriotic view of supply- 
ing to his native city, what had 
long been a desideratum, in a 
course of medical education, a 
botanic garden. At the time of 
the purchase the land was ex- 
ceedingly rough and broken; but 
by its present possessor it has 
been brought to a state of the 
highest cultivation and embellish- 
ment. Verbal description, in ge- 
neral, conveys but an imperfect 
idea of the objects intended to be 
described, but more particularly 
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so when tbose are connected with 
scenes in what may be termed 
the rural department of nature. 
To the eye alone, 


“ The pomp of groves and garniture 
of fields,” 


must be presented. In our de- 
scription, therefore, of this de- 
lightful spot, we shall confine our- 
selves solely to those arrange- 
ments in it, which have utility for 
their object. 

This establishment is enclosed 
by a well-constructed stone wall, 
and within the enclosure is a belt 
of forest trees and shrubs with 
which the whole is surrounded. 
The interior is divided into vari- 
ous compartments well calculated 
to instruct the student in the sci- 
ence of botany by exhibiting to 
his view not only the plants which 
are used in medicine, but those 
which are cultivated by the agri- 
culturalist, and which are em- 


* ployed in the arts and in manu- 


factures. 

A nursery is also now forming 
by which our tables may be fur- 
nished with the choicest fruits 
of the earth, and a department is 
devoted to experiments upon the 
culture of such plants as may be 
advantageously introduced into 
this country but which are now 
annually imported from abroad. 
Elegant and extensive conserva- 
tories and hot-houses have been 
erected, which experience has 
already shown are well construct- 
ed for the cultivation of plants 
from every quarter of the globe. 
Here already may be scen an as- 
semblage of Nature’s choicest 
productions from every climate 
and from every country. The 
language of a celebrated poet 


may with justice be here applied: 


One cultivated spot there was that 
spread 
Its flowry bosom to the noon-day 
beam, 
Where many a rose-bud rears its 
blushing head, 
And herbs for food with future 
plenty teem, 


Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon the public spirited 
founder of this institution. With 
a patriotism which many feign 
but few can feel, he engaged in 
an undertaking of high import- 
ance to his country and his pro- 
fession, and has brought it to a 
state of perfection which may 
cause it to vie with institutions of 
a similar nature in the old world, 
and which the wealth of princes 
and the labour of ages have been 
employed in rearing. For our- 
selves we consider the cause of 


science as the cause of our coun-. 


try ; we are therefore happy to 
learn that its present proprietor, 
with the view of perpetuating the 
benefits of this establishment to 
his profession has made an offer 
of it to the state of New York 
upon liberal terms. From the 
many inducements which that 
opulent and enlightened state has 
already made for the improve- 
ment of their schools, colleges, 
and other public seminaries of 
learning, they will, doubtless, 
gladly avail themselves of an op- 
portunity of adding this to their 
former benefactions for the pro- 
motion of science. Under the 
direction of those to whom the 
interests of learning are entrust- 
ed it cannot fail to exalt still 
more the reputation of that state 
for its wise and magnanimous 
policy, and add celebrity to our 
national character. 
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GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 


It is now alittle more than 
five years, since a number of 
German families, styling them- 
selves “ the Harmony society,” 
came to this country with the 
view of forming a distinct set- 
tlement. They soon — planted 
themselves ‘in the wilderness of 
Butler county, in the north wes- 
tern corner of Pennsylvania. The 
following account of the origin 
and progress of their settlement 
will be read with much satisfac- 
tion. . 

“ The association of Harmony 
had its origin in Germany up- 
wards of 20 years ago, and feel- 
ing themselves much oppressed 
on account of their religion, they 
concluded to seek a country 
where they could exercise their 
religion without hindrance or op- 
pression. They chose the UV. S. 
of America. 

In the year 1804, in Dec. a- 
bout twenty families arrived at 
Zelinople, in the neighbourhood 
of which Mr. George Rapp, 
with some others, bought about 
four thousand seven hundred a- 
cres of land, and during that fall 
built 9 log houses. 

In the year 1805, in the spring, 
the society consisted of about 50 
families—they laid out the town 
of Harmony on their own land 
and in that spring built twelve log 
houses 24 feet by 18, built a 
large barn, cleared 25 acres round 
the town, and 151 acres for corn 
and 50 acres for potatoes-—a 
grist mill was built this year, the 
race 5-8 of a mile long, and 15 
acres Cleared for meadow, the o- 
ther ground sowed with wheat 
and rye—in the fall and winter 
30 houses more were built. 
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In the year 1806 an inn was 
built, two stories high, forty two 
feet by thirty two feet, and‘some 
other houses—three hundred a- 
cres cleared for corn, fifty eight 
acres for meadow—an oil mill 
was built, and a tannery, a blue 
dyers shop, and a frame barn 100 
feet long. 

In the year 1807, three hun- 
dred and sixty acres were cleared 
for grain and a meadow, a brick 
store house built, a saw mill and 
beer brewery erected, and four 
acres of vines planted: in this 
year the society sold five hun- 
dred bushels of grain and three 
thousand gallons of whiskey, ma- 
nufactured by themselvesof their 
own produce. 

In the year 1808, a considera- 
ble quantity of ground cleared, a 
meeting house built of brick, se- 
venty feet long and 55 feet wide, 
another brick house built, some 
other buildings and stables for 
cattle, pot-ash, soap boiler and 
candle drawer shops erected, a 
frame barn of eighty feet long 
built. Of the produce of this 
year was sold two thousand 
bushels of grain, and one thou- 
sand four hundred bushels were 
distilled. 

In the year 1809 a fulling mill 
was built, which doesa great deal 
of business for the country, also 
a hemp mill, an oil mill, a grist 
mill, a brick warehouse, forty six 
fect by thirty six, and another 
brick building of the same di- 
mensions, one of which has a 
cellar completely arched under 
the whole, for the purpose of a 
wine cellar. considerable 
quantity of land cleared this year. 
—The produce of this year was 
six thousand bushels of Indian 
corn, four thousand three hun- 
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dred bushels of wheat, five thou- 
sand bushels of oats, tén thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes, four 
thousand Ibs. of hemp and flax, 
one hundred bushels of barley 
brewed into beer, and fifty gal- 
lons of sweet oil, made from the 
white poppy. Of the produce 
of this year will be sold eight 
thousand bushels of corn, one 
thousand bushels of potatoes, 
one thousand bushels of wheat— 
twelve hundred bushels of rye 
will be distilled. 

In the year 1810 will be erect- 
ed a barn ninety feet long, a 
school house fifty feet by forty 
four wide, a grist mill with three 
pair of stones, one of which 
will be burrs, and some small 
brick houses for families. 

The society now consists of 
seven hundred and eighty per- 
sons, comprising one hundred 
and forty families—-they have 
now one thousand six hundred 
acres of land cleared, two hun- 
dred and three acres whereof 
are in meadow, and possess at 


_ present six thousand acres of 


jand. 

There are different tradesmen 
members of this society,, who 
work for the country as well as 
the society: to wit. Twelve 
shoemakers; six taylors, twelve 
weavers, three wheel-wrights, 
five coopers, six blacksmiths, two 
nail smiths, three rope makers, 
three blue dyers, ten carpenters, 
four cabinet makers, two saddlers, 
two waggon makers, twelve ma- 
sons, two potters, one soap boil- 
er, a doctor and apothecary, and 
in a short time a hatter and a 
tin plate worker is expected. 
During the last year the shoe- 
makers alone, worked for the 
country to the amount of one 
hundred and twelve dollars, and 


eight cents, the coopers to the 
amount of two hundred and se- 
ven dollars, the saddlers to the 
amount of seven hundred and 
thirty nine dollars fifty four cents, 
the tannery six hundred and se- 
venty five dollars, the black- 
smiths one hundred and cighty 
dollars.” 


ERUPTION OF ETNA. 


The following copy of a let- 
ter gives a more particular ac- 
count of the last eruption o! 
Mount Etna than we have any 
where met with :— 


On the morning of the 27th 
of March, about seven o’clock, 
advices of an eruption of Etna 
were conveyed hither, by a very 
swift courier—a cloud of black 
ashes from the mountain top, 
which is fifty miles distant in a 
straight line. Those ashes, 
borne on a hard gale of wind, 
showered into the town in such 
quantities, that several cart loads 
might have been collected from 
the streets and house tops. They 
resembled gun-powder; so much 
so, indeed, that an Irish soldier 
in the citadel called out, * Blood 
and turf! the wind has forced o- 
pen the magazine doors, and 
here’s all the powder blowing a- 
bout the barracks.” 

Soon after day-light an awfu! 
bellowing and horizontal shaking 
of the mountain excited a gene- 
ral alarm among the inhabitants 
of its vast regions.—Uncertain 
where the calamity might fall, 
many deserted their houses. ‘This 
shock was immediately succeed- 
ed by a furious eruption of ashes 
from the great crater, which 
formed immense clouds, and 
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covered an amazing extent of 
country. So violent was the dis- 
charge, that in spite of the gale, 
a vast quantity overspread the 
country, many miles to wind- 
ward of the spot where they is- 
sued. 

On the evening of the same 
day, an eruption of lava took 
place at a short distance below, 
whose terrible stream flowed 
down the mountain about three 
miles, and then divided into two 
branches. This volcano soon 
ceased burning, and another broke 
out next day with greater fury 
than the former, about five miles 
lower down, at a place called 
Monte Negro. This one dis- 
played three vast columnsof flame 
and smoke, and its lava extended 
in a few days, across the woody 
region, to the distance of three 
or four leagues. Hitherto we 
have heard of no guide bold e- 
nough to conduct the circuitous 
traveller as far as either of these 
eruptions, because of the vast and 
deceitful heaps of snow and ash- 
es scattered about the two upper 
regions of the mountain ; nor has 
any person, I believe,beerr as yet 
so rash as to ascend higher than 
one which broke out two hours 
after the first alarm, about twelve 
miles below Monte Negro, and 
eight west of Lingua Grossa, a 
town on the north east side, near 
the foot of Etna. This eruption 
has formed a row of craters, 
within a space of about two 
miles ; forming, with the others, 
an irregular line, running in a 
north east direction, from the top 
of the mountain. 

From the dark bosom of a 
wood of tall firs and huge oaks, 
spread over steep craggy hills, 
and close valleys, conceive twelve 
craters or mouths, two unceasing- 

VOL, vit. 


ly, and the rest at intervals, with 
a noise like a tremendous chorus 
of several thousands of cannons, 
muskets and sky rockets, dis- 
charging flame and showers of 
burning rocks of various forms 
and all magnitudes, from several 
yards diameter down to the 
smallest pebble, which accord- 
ing to their weight and bulk, as- 
cended from 200 to 1000 feet. 
The two before mentioned cra- 
ters (or rather double crater) the 
lowest of the row down the moun- 
tain, formed the principal ob- 
ject of this awful and magnifi- 
cent scene—they were the only 
craters which did not seem to 
labour. Their joint emission 
had encompassed them with a 
black oblong hill of ashes and 
lava stones; thirty yards above 
the top of which their mingling 
flames furiously ascended, in one 
immense blaze, which seemed 
one hundred yards in breadth— 
About the middle of the whole 
line of craters was situated one, 
which laboured the most, and 
made the loudest, the heaviest, 
the highest and most dangerous 
discharges; from the rocks of 
which our party twice narrowly 
escaped, one or two of very con- 
siderable size falling within a 
space of us.—I think the lava 
flowed only from a few of the 
chief craters, particularly the 
double one. During the emis- 
sion of rocks and flames, the 
boiling matter was seen in low 
undulating waves, issuingthrough 
the sides, close to the bottom of 
the black hills of ashes —The. 
double crater appeared complete- 
ly isolated by jthe lava of the o- 
thers. Just below it, all the lava 
uniting, formed one grand stream 
of various breadths, from half a 
mile to fifty yards, which, leay- 
Re 
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ing the fir wood, pursued its des- 
tructive course down a_ rocky 
part of the mountain, inter- 
spersed with oaks ; until about 
five miles below the double cra- 
ter, it entered some vineyards, 
after dividing into two branches, 
the principal one of which ad- 
vancing a mile farther, directly 
threatened the house of baron 
Carri. Within two hundred 


_ yards of this house, it entered a 


hollow way, which it was hoped, 
would turn its course ; but going 
on according to the directions of 
ihe impelling flood behind, its 
loose rocks rolling off the main 
body, soon filled up the small ra- 
vine, and formed a way for itself 
to pgs. ‘The other branch took 
the direction of Lingua Grossa, 
and arrived very near the baron 
Cognone’s house, whose inhabit- 
ants as well as those of the 
town, were trembling for their 
_property, when the eruption 
ceased. 

The stream sometimes branch- 
ed off, and joined again, forming 
islands as it flowed along. Some- 
times its banks were formed by 
the sides of ravines ; but where 
the country was open it. formed 
its own, which, from the spu- 
rious nature of the lava, im- 
bibed the pure air, and some 
hardened into black and _ lofty 
banks of many feet in thick- 
ness. It gradually thickened 
in advancing until about four 
miles from the centre, when it 
began to assume the appearance 
of a vast rugged mound of black 
:ocks, or stones of cinders, mov- 
ing almost imperceptibly along. 
By cay light, the general appear- 
ance of this amazing stream, or 
moving mound, was black, and 
might be compared to a long 
tract of ploughed ground, moy- 


‘ing and smoaking along, raised 


on banks from 15 to 40 feet high. 
The end of it, however, present- 
eda bold front of vivid fire, a- 
bout 15 or 16 feet high, 80 
paces in extent.—While it mov- 
ed forward in a body, the loose 
stones and cinders presented less 
resistance to the stream behind, 
impelled in a continued succes- 
sion from the top, rolling crack- 
ling down its rough , sloping 
sides and front, advancing before 
the main body, and burning the 
grass, the weeds and the grape 
vines, like light troops skirmish- 
ing on the fronts and flank of 
an army marching in solid co- 
lumns. 

I never saw a painting which 
gave any thing like d correct i- 
dea of lava, yet it appears no dif- 
ficult task.—I could discern no- 
thing of the fluid part ofthe stream : 


yet,until somewhat cooled, by flow- . 


ing several miles, it must be li- 
quid immediately underneath the 
thin, light crusted surface. Just 
after issuing from the crater, I 
should think it flowed at the rate 
of four miles an hour; half way 
down the stream (whose whole 
extent when the eruption ceased, 
was about six miles) a mile and 
a half an hour, and so on gradu- 
ally decreasing in velocity to the 
most advanced part, where its 
progress was a few hundred 
yards a day. 

The night view of the erup- 
tion and stream of lava, was truly 
grand and terrific—The rocks 
emitted from the craters display- 
ed a white heat, and the flames 
an intense red. When the adja- 
cent hills and valleys were cover- 
ed by a shower of rocks, they 
appeared for a time beautifully 
spangled with stars whose silver 
brightness, as well as that of the 
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burning trees, formed a no less 
admirable contrast to the crater 
than did the evening songs of 
birds to the bellowing of the 
mountain. The lava was of a 
fancied internal fire, streaked 
black and red, presenting a hor- 
rid contrast to the dark surround- 
ing scenery—Here down the 
rocky slope, it rolled a cataract of 
fire—there it displayed ftoating 
mounds, crowned with imagined 
fortresses.—Trees were seen as 
if growing from the fire, whose 
parched branches and burning 
trunks exhibited the idea of dis- 
solution in all its horrors. 

The country about Lingua 
Grossa, Pie Monte, and other 
places on that side of the moun- 
tain, now lie covered with ashes, 
three or four inches in depth.— 
Though some lands have suffer- 
ed by lava, many have been ma- 
nured by ashes, and the whole 
island is freed from the dread of 
earthquakes for some time to 
come. Thus we find 


*¢ All partial evil’s universal good.” 


Except the inhabitants likely 
to suffer, little concern or curi- 
osity was expressed by the Sici- 
lians. Even the baron Carri, 
whose house was so much in dan- 
ger, with superstitious obstinacy, 
rejected, for a long while, every 
proposal from the British officers 
for removing his property. “ No, 
no,” he always replied, “ Let it 
be as God wills it.” At length, 
however, self interest prevailed, 
and solitary walis alone remained. 
But when the lava had arrived 
within two hundred yards of this 
deserted habitation, the eruption 
ceased, to the great joy of the 
Natives, who attributed this mer- 
cy to the merits and interference 


of the Patron Saints, whose ima- 
ges were daily brought from Cas- 
tiglione (a distance of three miles) 
in procession, during the progress 
of this calamity, and placed, while 
mass was performed, amidst the 
tears of a wretched multitude, a 
few yards in front of the slowly 


advancing fire. This procession — 


was composed of the miserable 


and ragged natives of both sexes . 


and all ages, crying and sobbing, 
beating their breasts, tearing their 
hair, and flogging their backs in 
penance, whilst their priests were 
calling on all their saints to as- 
sist them. On their way to the 
lava, they stopped at the baron’s 
house, from the balcony of which 
the chief priest, with the most 
violent gestures of grief, deliver- 
ed a short sermon, in which he 
told them the efuption was a 
judgment upon their sins, and re- 
commended them to mend their 
lives, and pray to all the saints to 
intercede for them. Every pause 
of their discourse was filled with 
a general burst of tears, beating 
of breasts, tearing of hair, and 
flogging of backs. I was never 
more affected by any scene of 
public distress. 

What mortal can dare tothink 
that he breathes a single moment 
without Divine assistance! How 
feeble, how insignificant does he 
feel, who stands within 200 yards 
of those furious volcanos! What 
must be the pangs of his heart, 
who beholds his earthly property, 
his native fields, in a few hours 
irrecoverably overwhelmed! 
‘Transitory, compared with this, 
are all the other scourges of the 
earth! The fertility swept away 
by floods and tempests, by war 
and pestilence, is shortly succeed. 
ed by smiling plenty ! The fields 
of Austerlitz and Jena, already 
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revive from their late desolation! 
Even Spain may perhaps smile 
ere long! but-many successive 
generations, with hopeless sight, 
must view the black and barren 
rocks, which have buried the na- 
tive lands of their unhappy fore- 
fathers. 


EARTHQUAKE. 


Extract of a letter from the Cape 
of Good Hopfie, dated December 
10, 1809. 


“ As you will probably have 
heard of the earthquake which 
has taken place here, I wish to 
let you know that I am perfectly 
well, having escaped injury, much 
alarmed. It took place on the 
4th of this month; the first shock 
about a quarter after ten at night. 
We were roused up suddenly by 
a most violent, loud, hollow, rum- 
bling, subterraneous sound, with 
a considerable degree of motion 
over the entire house; which, 
from its cracking and rocking, 
we imagined it could not stand. 
The bells rung most violently ; 
we therefore made our escape as 
fast as possible into the open air. 
This shock continued about a mi- 
nute, and after a moment’s calm, 
was succeeded by a second one, 
much more alarming and heavy 
than the first, and attended with 
all the same symptoms, but ina 
much more terrible degree, and 
proceeding like it from the cen- 
tre of the Table Mountain, near- 
ly due south, into the sea; the 
sky perfectly clear and bright 
with stars, and not a cloud to be 
seen. ‘This shock continued a- 
bout two minutes, and was most 
dreadful———There were three 


others within the space of half an 
hour from the first, all compara- 
tively slight. The chief symp- 
toms, during this most awful phe- 
nomenon, were—the dogs bark- 
ing and howling most terribly : 
watches and clocks either stop- 
ping entirely, or else losing time ; 
the bells in all the houses ringing 
violently ; houses cracking from 
top to bottom; the earth dis- 
charging water in places hitherto 
dry ; and the stars shooting in 
every direction across the sky. 
We have had lesser ones, either 
by night or day ever since, which 
leaves us in the most unpleasant 
state of suspense. 

“ To attempt giving an idea of 
the confusion and dismay of the 
inhabitants and every class of peo- 
ple, is quite out of my power.— 
Most of them were in bed at the 
time, and in a moment the streets 


and government gardens were ~ 


filled with persons of all ages, 
sexes, and colours, nearly naked, 
Screaming and wringing their 
hands, in expectation of being 
swallowed up every moment.— 
They remained out the whole 
night, since which time they have 
pitched tents in the different 
squares and open places, where 
they remain during the night ; 
nor do I think they will be indu- 
ced to sleep in their houses for 
some time. Providentially there 
were no lives lost, as no houses 
were actually thrown down, but 
many persons have been obliged 
to take theirs to pieces, in conse- 
quence of the injury they have 
sustained. The thermometer was, 
during the whole time, between 
77 and 78.” 


HERSCHEL’S TELESCOPE. 
Re-crossing the Thames, and 
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returning to the London road, 
you observe to the left, the teles- 
cope of Herschel, with its large 
and magnificent apparatus. It 
stands in the open air, appears to 
be considerably elevated, and is 
encircled with a complicated scaf- 
folding, by which its steadiness is 
secured. ‘he concave face of its 
speculum is forty eight inches of 
polished surface in diameter, and 
weighs near two thousand one 
hundred and eighteen pounds! 
With proper eye glasses it mag- 
nifies above six thousand times, 
and is the largest instrument, and 
has the greatest magnifying pow- 
er of any that has been made. By 
its aid Dr. Herschelhas been able 
to observe the lightning in the 
atmosphere of the moon, and has 
found out several celestial bodies, 
unknown to preceding astrono- 
mers. The whole was finished 
on August the 28th, 1789, on 
which day the sixth satellite of 
Saturn was discovered. The ob- 
server suspended at the end of 
the instrument, with his back to- 
wards the object he views, looks 
down tube, and sees the image 
reflected from the mirror: whilst 
a man below turns gently round 
the instrument to accord with the 
apparent rotatory motion of the 
heavens, thus preserving the im- 
age of the object on the mirror 
with astonishing ability 


DESTRUCTION BY ZTARTHQUAKES, 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 


In the beginning of the last 
century there was a terrible 
earthquake, which in a quarter 
of an hour laid the whole coun- 
try of Peru in ruins, to the ex- 
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tent of three hundred leagues 
long and ninety wide. 

Palermo, in Sicily, was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake, and 
six hundred people lost their 
lives, 1726. 

Four whole provinces in China 
were swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, 1732. 

Almost the whole kingdom of 
Chili, together with its capital, 
St. Jago, was swallowed up by 
an earthquake, 1739. 

Calao, in Peru, was destroyed 
by an earthquake, when all the in- 
habitants perished, excepting one 
man, who was standing on an e+ 
minence, and to whose relief the 
sea providentially threw a boat. 
1746. 

There was a terrible earth- 
quake at Lima which entirely 
destroyed that city, and in which 
5000 people lost their lives 1746. 

The city of Constantinople, in 
Turkey was in a manner destroy- 
ed by an earthquake and 5000 in- 
habitants killed, 1745. 

Two thirds of the houses in 
Grand Cairo, and forty thousand 
inhabitants were swallowed up, 
1754. 

In 1755, most of the houses in 
Lisbon, and thirty thousand inha- 
bitants were destroyed in about 
eight minutes. ‘This terrible 
earthquake extended no less than 
five hundred miles ; and at the 
Azores islands, ten thousand peo- 
ple were buried by it. 

Damas, in Barbary, was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake when 
sixty thousand six hundred in- 
habitants perished, 1759. 

Truillo, in Peru, was swallow- 
ed by an earthquake, 1759. 

There was an earthquake at 
Martinico, which destroyed six- 
teen hundred persons, 1757. 
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Guatimala, in new Spain, was 
entirely swallowed up by an 
earthquake, and many thousands 


of people perished, 1773. 
At Fauris in Persia, fifteen 


thousand houses were thrown 
down by an earthquake, and a 
great part of the inhabitants pe- 
rished. 

A great part of Calabria was 
destroyed by an earthquake, and 
thirty thousand people lost their 
lives, 1783. 

Ardschinscham, in Turkey was 
destroyed and twelve thousand of 
the inhabitants buried in its ruins, 
1784. 

A part of the island of Cuba, 
and three thousand persons were 
destroyed by an earthquake 1791. 
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Committee room, Dec. 4, 1809. 


The committee of the above 
society, deeply impressed with 
the sense of the benefits which 
have resulted from its institution 
and persuaded that nothing will 
more effectually promote the 
continuance and extension ofthem, 
than a general knowledge of the 
facts upon which this conviction 
is founded, respectfully solicit 
the attention of the public to the 
following brief particulars, as ex- 
planatory of the object, constitu- 
tion, and proceedings of the so- 
ciety. 

1 The object of the society is, 
distinctly and exclusively to pro- 
mote, in the largest practicable 
extent, the circulation of the holy 
scriptures both at home and a- 
broad. By a fundamental law of 
the society, the copies circulated 
in the languages of the united 
kingdom, are those of the author- 
ised version only, without note or 
comment. 

2. The constitution of the so- 
ciety comprehends all denomina- 
tions of christians, who profess to 
regard the hoiy scriptures as the 
proper standard of religious truth. 
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The business is conducted by a 
committee, consisting of thirty- 
six laymen, six of whom are fo- 
reigners resident in London and 
its vicinity ; half of the remain- 
der are members of the church 
of England, and the other half 
members of other denominations 
of christians. The president, 
vice-presidents, and treasurer, 
are, ex officio, mémbers of the 
committee; and every clergy- 
man or dissenting minister, who 
is a member of the society, is en- 
titled to attend and vote at all 
mectings of the committee. A 
guinea a year constitutes an an- 
nual member, and ten guineas a 
life member; five guineas a year 
an annual governor, and fifty 
pounds a life governor. 

5. The proceedings of the so- 
ciety have covered so much 
ground, and branched out into so 
many directions, that itis difficult 
to furnish any idea of them with- 
in the compass of this address. 
It must suffice to state, that asso- 
ciations. for purposes similar to 
its own have been produced by 
the society, in Europe, Asia, and 
America; and that these several 
associations, under the encourage- 
ment and aid derived from the 
parentinstitution, have eithercom- 
pleted or commenced the printing 
of the scriptures in the German, 
Bohemian, Polish, French, and 
several of the eastern languages; 
and promise to become severally 
instruments of extensive and last- 
ing usefulness. ‘The socicty has 
besides sent 1500 copies of the 
Icelantic testament, printed at Co- 
penhagen, bound at its own ex+ 
pense, to the inhabitants of Ice- 
land; furnished types and paper 
for 5000 copies of a Turkish tes- 
tament to be printed at Karas ; 
encouraged by a donation, the 
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translating and printing of the 
Testament in the Calmuck dia- 
lect, by the ministers of the Uni- 
ted Brethren at Sarepta, near As- 
tracan, and granted copies of the 
scriptures, both in German and 
French, to several parts of the 
European continent. 

The domestic proceedings of 
the society comprehend, among 
other things, supplies of the scrip- 
tures in various languages.—/¢ 
home: To Sunday schools, indi- 
viduals, and religious societies, in 
Ireland—to the convicts at Wool- 
wich—to the prisoners in New- 
gate and other goals throughout 

ngland—to the refuge for the 
destitute, and the London female 
penitentiary—to the poor in hos- 
pitals and workhouses—to the 

r sufferers by the great fire at 
Chudleigh-——German soldiers and 
seamen, at Margate, Gosport, 
Guildford, Dublin, and other pla- 
ces—-to the sea fencibles on the 
Essex coast—to the naval and 


military hospitals—to the High-. 


land congregations in Scotland— 
to French, Spanish and Dutch 
prisoners of war—/broad: to the 
British soldiers at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and on various fo- 
reign stations—to the army, navy, 
and European inhabitants in the 
East Indies—to the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland, Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia—to 
the settlers at Van Diemen’s land, 
Sierra Leone, and Goree—to the 
French at St. Domingo—to the 
Spaniards at Buenos Ayres and in 
Old Spain—to the poor in Galli- 
cia, Alsace, and Mecklenburgh 
—-to the Finlanders at Stock- 
holm. 

Besides these occasional sup- 
plies, the society has Jaid a foun- 
dation for permanent usefulness 
by promoting the establishment 
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of institutions, similar to its own, 
in Ireland. The Hibernian Bible 
Society at Dublin, the Cork Bible 
Society, and other branch socie- 
ties in connection with them, 
have sprung from the society’s 
encouragement, and are flourish- 
ing by its assistance. 

The society has already print- 
ed as follows: 


Cofiies. 

English, various editions, 
Bibles, 46,298 
Testaments 89,791 
Welsh Bibles 20,000 
Do. Testaments 36,000 
Gaelic Bibles 20,000 
Do. Testaments 10,000 
Dutch Testaments 5,000 
Danish Testaments 5,000 


French Testaments (be- 
sides 2000 purchased) 9,000 


Spanish ditto 19,000 
Portuguese ditto 5,000 
Italian ditto 5,000 ~ 


Mohawk Version of St. 
John’s Gospel 2006 


Modern Greek and Monks edi- 
tions of the New Testament are 
now in the press. The English 
and Welsh Bibles and New Tes- 
taments are all printed by stereo- 
type, under the direction of the 
university of Cambridge. 

The total of Bibles and Testa- 
ments issued by the society, ex- 
clusive of those printed on the 
continent, are as follows : 


Bibles. Testaments. 
From the institu- 
tion of the society 
to the March 
1808, 16,554 64,613 
From March 31, 
1808, to March 


24, 1809, 35,910 41,362 


52,454 105,975 
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In the prosecution of these nu- 
merous, expensive, and import- 
ant engagements, the society has 
been assisted by individual, con- 
gregational and local contwibu- 
tions. Wales and Scotland have 
distinguished themselves by the 
most liberal exertions on its be- 
half; and in England, associations 
have been formed for supporting 
it, at London, Birmingham, Read- 
ing and Nottingham ; and mea- 
sures are taking for establishing 
similar associations in other con- 
siderable towns. 

The committee therefore trust, 


that this brief representation of 


facts will stimulate the Christian 
public throughout the kingdom, 
to unite their efforts, as well by 
local associations as by perso- 
nal contributions, in promoting 
the permanent interests of a so- 
ciety which has already contribu- 
ted to the diffusion of the scrip- 
tures in so many parts of the 
world, and which promises if li- 
berally and extensively supported, 
to become a blessing to the whole 
earth. 
Signed by order of the com- 
mittee, 
JOHN OWEN, 
JOSEPH HUGHES; 
CHAS. F. STEINKOPFF, 
Secretaries. 


THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, (ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON,) ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF A NATIONAL BANK. 


Read in the house of refresenta- 
tives; Dec. \3thy 1790. 


RESPECTFULLY REPORTS; 
That from a conviction that a 
national bank is an institution of 
primary importance to the pros- 
Von, vir. 


perous administration of the fi- 
nances, and would be of the 
greatest utility in the operations 
connected with the support of the 
public credit, his attention has 
been drawn to devising the plan 
of such an institution, upon a 
scale which will entitle it to the 
confidence, and be likely to ren- 
der it equal to the exigencies, of 
the public. 

Previously to entering upon 
the detail of this plan, he entreats 
the indulgence of the house, to- 
wards some preliminary reflec- 
tions naturally arising out of the 
subject, which he hopes will be 
deemed neither useless nor out 
of place. Public opinion being 
the ultimate arbiter of every mea- 
sure of government, it can 
scarcely appear improper, in de- 
ference to that, to accompany the 
origination of any new proposi- 
tion, with explanations, which 
the superior information of those 
to whom it is immediately ad- 
dressed, would render superflu- 
ous. 

It is a fact well understood, 
that public banks have found ad- 
mission and patronage among the 
principal and most enlightened 
commercial nations: They have 
successively obtained in Italy, 
Germany, Holland, England, and 
France, as well as in the United 
States. And it is a circumstance 
which cannot but have considera- 
ble weight, in a candid estimate 
of their tendency, that after an 
experience of centuries, there 
exists not a question about their 
utility in the countries in which 
they have been so long establish- 
ed. ‘Theorists and men of busi- 
ness unite in the acknowledg- 
ment of it. 

Trade and industry, wherever 
they haye been tried, have been 

rf 
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indebted to them for important 
aid. And government has been 
repeatedly under the greatest 
obligations to them, in danger- 
ous and distressing emergencies. 
That of the United States, as 
well in some of the most critical 
conjunctures of the late war, as 
since the peace, has received as- 
sistance from those established a- 
mong us, with which it could not 
have dispensed. 

With this two-fold evidence 
before us, it might be expected, 
that there would be a perfect u- 
nion of opinions in their favour. 
Yet doubts have been entertained ; 
jealousies and prejudices have 
circulated; and though the ex- 
periment is every day dissipating 
them, within the spheres in 
which effects are best known; 
yet there are still persons by 
whom they have not been en- 
tirely renounced. To givea full 
and accurate view of the sub- 
ject, would be to make a treat- 
ise of a report; but there are 
certain aspects in which it may 
be cursorily exhibited, which 
may perhaps conduce to a just 
impression of its merits. —These 
will involve a comparison of the 
advantages, with the disadvan- 
tages, real or supposed, of such 
institutions. 

The following are among the 
principal advantages of a bank :— 

First. The augmentation of 
the active or productive capital 
of a country. Gold and silver, 
where they are employed merely 
as the instruments of exchange 
and alienation, have been, not 
improperly, denominated dead 
stock; but when deposited in 
banks, to become the basis of a 
paper circulation, which takes 
their character and place, as the 
signs Or representatives, of va- 


lue, they then acquire life, or, 
in other words, an active and 
productive quality. This idea, 
which appears rather subtile and 
abstract, in a general form, may 
be made obvious and palpable, by 
entering into a few particulars. 
It is evident, for instance, that 
the money which a merchant 
keeps in his chest, waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to employ 
it, produces nothing till that op- 
portunity arrives. But if, in- 
stead of locking it up in this 
manner, he either deposits it in a 
bank, or invests it in the stock of 
a bank, it yields a profit during 


_the interval, in which he partakes 
or not, according to the choice 


he may have made of being a 
depositor or a proprietor; and 
when any advantageous specula- 
tion offers, in order to be able to 
embrace it, he has only to with- 


draw his money, if a depositor; . 


or if a proprietor, to obtain a 
loan from the bank, or to dispose 
of his stock ; an alternative sel- 
dom or never attended with diffi- 
culty, when the affairs of the in- 
stitution are in a _ prosperous 
train. His money thus deposited 
or invested, is afund upon which 
himself and others can borrow to 
amuch larger amount. It is a 
well established fact, that banks 
in good credit can circulate a far 
greater sum than the actual 
quantum of their capital in gold 
and silver. The extent of the 
possible excess seems indetermi- 
nate ; though it has been conjec- 
turally stated at the proportions 
of two and three to one. This 
faculty is produced in various 
ways. Tirst—A great propor- 
tion of the notes which are issu- 
ed and pass current as cash, are 
indefinitely suspended in circula- 
ton, from the confidence which 
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each holder has, that he can at 
any moment turn them into gold 
and silver. Secondly—--Every 
joan which a bank makes, is, in 
its first shape; a credit given to 
the borrower on its books, the a- 
mont of which it stands ready 
to pay, either in its own notes, or 
in gold or silver, at his option. 
But, in a great number of Cases, 
no actual payment is made in ei- 
ther. The borrower frequently, 
by a check or order, transfers his 
credit to some other person, to 
whom he hasa payment to make ; 
who, in his turn, is as often con- 
tent with a similar credit, because 
he is satisfied that he can, when- 
ever he pleases, either convert it 
into cash, or pass it to some o- 
ther hand, as an equivalent for it. 
And in this manner the credit 
keeps circulating, perfor ing, in 
every stage, the office of money, 
till it is extinguished by a discount 
with some person who has a pay- 
ment to make to the bank, to an 
equal or greater amount. ‘Thus 
large sums are lent aad paid, fre- 
quently through a_ variety of 
hands, without the intervention 
of a single piece of coin. Third- 
ly—-There is always a large 
quantity of gold and silver in the 
repositories of the bank, besides 
its own stock, which is placed 
there with a view, partly to its 
safe keeping, and partly to, the 
accommodation of an institution, 
which is itself a source of genc- 
ral accommodation. These de- 
posits are of immense conse- 
quence in the operations of a 
bank. Though liable to be re- 
drawn at any moment, experi- 
ence proves, that the money so 
much oftener changes proprié- 
tors than place, and that what is 
drawn out is generally so specdi- 
ly replaced, as to authorize the 


counting upon the sums deposit- 
ed, as an effective fund; which, 
concurring with the stock of the 
bank, enables it to extend its 
loans, and to answer all the de- 
mands for coin, whether in con- 
sequence of those loans, or aris- 
ing from the occasional return of 
its notes. 

These different circumstances 
explain the manner in which the 
ability of a bank to circulate a 
greater sum than its actual capi- 
tal in coin, is acquired. This, 
however, must be gradual; and 
must be preceded by a firm esta- 
blishment of confidence; a confi- 
dence which may be bestowed on 
the most rational grounds; since 
the excess in question will al- 
ways be bottomed on good secu- 
rity of one kind or another. This 
every well-conducted bank care- 
fully requires, before it will con- 
sent to advance either its money 
or its credit; and where there is 
an auxiliary capital, (as will be 
the case in the plan hereafter 
submitted,) which, together with 
the capital in coin, define the 
boundary that shall not be ex- 
ceeded by the engagements of the 
bank, the security may, consist- 
ently with all the naxims of a 
reasonable circumspection, be 
regarded as complete. 

The same circumstances illus- 
trate the truth of the position, 
that it is one of the properties of 
banks to increase the active capi- 
tal of a country. ‘This, in other 
words, is the sum of them—The 
money of one individual, while 
he is waiting for an opportunity 
to employ it, by being either de- 
posited in the bank for safe- 
keeping, or invested in its stock, 
is in a condition to administer to 
the wants of others, without be- 
ing put out of his own reach. 
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when’ occasion presents. This 
yields an extra profit, arising 
from what is paid for the use of 
his money by others, when he 
could not himself make use of 
it; and keeps the money itself 


-in a state of incessant activity. In 


the almost infinite vicissitudes 
and competitions of mercantile 
enterprise, there never can be 
danger of an intermission of de- 
mand, or that the money will re- 
main for a moment idle in the 
vaults of the bank. ‘This addi- 
tional employment given to mo- 
ney, and the faculty of a bank to 
lend and circulate a greater sum 
than the amount of its stock in 
coin, are, to all the purposes of 
trade and industry, an absolute 
increase of capital. Purchases 
and undertakings, in general, can 
be carriedson by any giyen sum 
of bank paper or credit, as effec- 
tually as by an equal sum of gold 
and silver. And thus by contri- 
buting to enlarge the mass of in- 
dustrious and commercial enter- 
prise, banks become nurseries of 
national wealth; a consequence, 
as satisfactorily verified by expe- 
rience, as it is clearly deducible 
in theory. 

Secondly. Greater facility to 
the government in obtaining pe- 
cuniary aids, especially in sudden 
emergencies. This is another, 
and an undisputed advantage of 
public banks: one which, as al- 
ready remarked, has been realiz- 
ed in signal instances among 
ourselves. The reason is obvi- 
ous: The capitals of a great 
number of individuals are, by this 
operation, collected to a point, 
and placed under one direction. 
The mass formed by this union 
is, in a certain sense, magnified 
by the credit attached to it. And 
while this massisalwaysready, and 
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can at once be put in motion in 
aid of the government, the inter- 
est of the bank to afford that aid, 
independent of regard to the 
public safety and welfare, is a 
sure pledge for its disposition to 
go as far in its compliances, as 
can in prudence be desired. 
There is in the nature of things, 
as will be more particularly no- 
ticed in another place, an intimate 
connexion of interest between 
the government, and the bank, of 
a nation 

Thirdly. The facilitating of 
the payment of taxes. This ad- 
vantage is produced in two ways. 
Those who are in a situation to 
have access to the bank, can 
have the assistance of loans to 
answer with punctuality the pub- 
lic calls upon them. This ac- 
commodation has been sensibly 
felt in the payment of the duties 
heretofore laid, by those who reé- 
side where establishments of this 
nature exist. This, however, 
though an extensive, is not an u- 
niversal benefit. The other way 
in which the effect here contem- 
plated is produced, and in which 
the benefit is general, is the in- 
creasing of the quantity of cir- 
culating medium, and the quick- 
ening of circulation. The man- 
ner in which the first happens 
has already been traced. The 
last may require some illustra- 
tion. When payments are to be 
made between different places, 
having an intercourse of business 
with each other, if there happen 
to be no private bills at market, 
and there are no bank notes 
which have a currency in both, 
the consequence is, that coin 
must be remitted. This is at- 
tended with trouble, delay, ex- 
pense, and risk. If, on the con- 
trary, there are bank notes cur- 
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rent in both places, the transmis- 
sion of these by the post, or any 
other speedy or convenient con- 
veyance, answers the purpose ; 
and these again, in the alternations 
of demand, are frequently return- 
ed very soon after to the place 
from whence they were first sent; 
whence the transportation and re- 
transportation of the metals are 
obviated ; and a more convenient, 
and more expeditious medium of 
payment is substituted. Nor is 
this all—The metals, instead of 
being suspended from their usual 
functions, during this process of 
vibration from place to place, con- 
tinue in activity, and administer 
still to the ordinary circulation ; 
which of course is prevented 
from suffering either diminution 
or stagnation. These circumstan- 
ces are additional causes of what, 
in a practical sense, or to the 
purposes of business, may be cal- 
led greater plenty of money. And 
it is evident, that whatever en- 
hances the quantity of circulating 
money, adds to the ease with 
which every industrious member 
of the community may acquire 
that portion of it, of which he 
stands in need; and enables him 
the better to pay his taxes, as well 


as to supply his other wants.— 


Even where the circulation of the 
bank paper is not general, it 
must still have the same effect, 
though in a less degree. For 
whatever furnishes additional sup- 
plies to the channels of circula- 
tion, in one quarter, naturally con- 
tributes to keep the streams ful- 
ler elsewhere. This last view of 
the subject, serves both to illus- 
trate the position, that banks tend 
to facilitate the payment of taxes ; 
and to exemply their utility to 
business of every kind, in which 
money is an agent. 


Bog 


It would be to intrude too much 
on the patience of the house, to 
prolong the details of the advan- 
tages of banks; especially as all 
those, which might still be par- 
ticularized, are readily to be in- 
ferred as consequences from those 
which have been enumerated.— 
Their disadvantages, real or sup- 
posed, are now to be reviewed. 
The most serious of the charges 
which have been brought against 
them, are-—— 

That they serve to increase u- 
sury : 

That they tend to prevent other 
kinds of lending : 

That they furnish temptations 
to over-trading : 

That they afford aid to ignorant 
adventurers, who disturb the na- 
tural and beneficial course of 
trade : 

That they give to bankrupt and 
fraudulent traders a fictitious cre- 
dit, which enables them to main- 
tain false appearances, and to ex- 
tend their impositions: _ And 
lastly, 

That they have a tendency te 
banish gold and silver from the 
country. 

There is great reason to be- 
lieve, that on a close and candid 
survey, it will be discovered, that 
these charges, are cither without 
foundation, or that, as far as the 
evils they suggest have been 
found to exist, they have pro- 
ceeded from other, or partial, or 
temporary causes; are not inhe- 
rent in the nature, and permanent 
tendency, of such institutions ; or 
are more than counterbalanced by 
opposite advantages. This sur- 
vey shall be had, in the order in 
which the charges have been sta- 
ted. ‘The first of them is— 

That banks serve to increase 
usury. 
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It is a truth, which ought not 
to be denied, that the method of 
conducting business, which is es- 
sential to bank operations, has 
among’ us, in particular instances, 
given occasion to usurious trans- 
actions. The punctuality in pay- 
ments, which they necessarily ex- 
act, has sometimes obliged those 
who have adventured beyond both 
their capital and credit, to pro- 
cure money, at any price, and 
consequently to resort to usurers 
for aid. 

But experience and practice 
gradually bring a cure to this 
evil. A general habit of punc- 
tuality among traders, is the na- 
tural consequence of the neces- 
sity of observing it with the bank ; 
a circumstance which itself more 
than compensates for any occa- 
sional ill which may have sprung 
from that necessity, in the parti- 
cular under consideration. As 
far, therefore, as traders depend 
on each other for pecuniary sup- 
plies, they can calculate their ex- 
pectations with greater certainty ; 
and are in proportionably less 
danger of disappointments, which 


. might compel them to have re- 


course to so pernicious an expe- 
dient as that of borrowing at usu- 
ry; the mischiefs of which, after 
a few examples, naturally inspire 
great care in all but men of des- 
perate circumstances, to avoid 
the possibility of being subjected 
to then). One, and not the least 
of the evils incident to the use of 
that expedient, if the fact be 
known, or even strongly suspect- 
ed, is loss of credit with the bank 
itself. 

The directors of a bank too, 
though in order to extend its bu- 
siness and its popularity, in the 
infancy of an institution, they may 
be tempted to go further in ac- 
commodation than the strict rules 


of prudence will warrant, grow 
more circumspect of course, as 
its affairs become better establish- 
ed, and as the eviis of too great 
facility are experimentally de- 
monstrated. Lhey become more 
attentive to the situation and con- 
duct of those witn whom they 
deal ; they observe more narrow- 
ly their operations and pursuits ; 
they economise the credit they 
give tu those of suspicious solid- 
ity ; they refuse it to those whose 
career is more manifestly hazard- 
ous: Ina word, in the course of 
practice, from the very nature of 
things, the interest, will make it 
the policy, of a bank, to succour 
tue wary and industrious; to dis- 
credit the rash and unthrifty ; 
to discountenance both usuri- 
ous lenders and usurious bor- 
rowers. 

There is a leading view, in 
which the tendency of banks will ~ 
be seen to be, to abridge, rather 
than to promote, usury. This re- 
lates to their property of increas- 
ing the quantity, and quickening 
the circulation, of money. If it 
be evident, that usury will pre- 
vail or diminish, according to the 
proportion which the demand for 
borrowing bears to the quantity 
of money at market to be lent; 
whatever has the property just 
mentioned, whether it be in the 
shape of paper or coin, by con- 
tributing to render the supply 
more equal to the demand, must 
tend to counteract the progress 
of usury. 

But bank lending, it is pretend- 
ed, is an impediment to other 
kinds of lending ; which, by con- 
fining the resource of borrowing 
to a particular Class, leaves the 
rest of the community more des- 
titute, and theretore more expos- 
ed to the extortions of usurers. 
As the profits of bank stock ex- 
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ceed the legal rate of interest, 
the possessors of money, it is ar- 
gued, prefer investing it in that 
article, to lending it at this rate ; 
to which there are the additional 
motives of a more prompt com- 
mand of the capital, and of more 
frequent ard exact returns, with- 
out trouble or perplexity in the 
collection. This constitutes the 
second charge which has been 
enumerated. 

The fact on which this charge 
rests, is not to be admitted with- 
out several qualifications; parti- 
cularly in reference to the state 
of things in this country. First 
—The great bulk of the stock of 
a bank, will consist of the funds 
of men in trade, among ourselves, 
and monied foreigners; the for- 
mer of whom could not spare 
their capitals out of their reach, 
to be invested in loans for long 
periods, on mortgages, or person- 
al security; and the latter of 
whom would not be willing to be 
subjected to the casualties, de- 
lays, and embarrassmenits, of such 
a disposition of their money in a 
distant country. Secondly, There 
will always be a considerable pro- 
portion of those who are properly 
the money lenders of a country, 
who, from that spirit of caution 
which usually characterizes this 
description of men, will incline 
rather to vest their funds in mort- 
gages on real estate, than in the 
stock of a bank, which they are 
apt to consider as a more preca- 
rious security. 

These considerations serve in 
a material degree to narrow the 
foundation of the objection, as to 
the point of fact. But there is a 
more satisfactory answer to ic. 
The effect supposed, as far as it 
has existence, istemporary. ‘The 
reverse of it takes place in the 
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general, and permanent opera- 
tion of the thing. 

The capital of every public 
bank will of course be restricted 
within a certain defined limit. It 
is the province of legislative pru- 
dence so to adjust this limit, that 
while it will not be too contracted 
for the demand, which the course 
of business may create, and for 
the security which the public 
ought to have for the solidity of 
the paper which may be issued 
by the bank, it will still be within 
the compass of the pecuniary re- 
sources of the community; so 
that there may be an easy prac- 
ticability of completing the sub- 
scriptions to it. When this is 
once done, the supposed effect 
of necessity ceases. There is then 
no longer room for the invest- 
ment of any additional capital.— 
Stock may indeed change hands 
by one person selling and another 
ouying; but the money which 
the buyer takes out of the com- 
mon mass to purchase the stock, 
the seller receives and restores 
to it. Hence the future surplus- 
ses which may accumulate must 
take their natural course, and 
lending at interest must go on as 
if there were no such institution. 

It must indeed flow in a more 
copious stream. The bank fur- 
nishes an extracrdinary supply for 
borrowers, within its immediate 
sphere. A larger supply conse- 
quently remains for borrowers 
elsewhere. In proportion as the 
circulation of the bank is extend- 
ed, there is an augmentation of 
the aggregate mass of money for 
answering the aggregate mass of 
demand. Hence greater facility 
in obtaining it for every purpose. 

It ought not to escape without 
a remark, that as far as the citi- 
zens of other countries become 
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adventurers in the bank, there is 

a positive increase of the gold 

and silver of the country. It is 

true, that from this a half-yearly 

rent is drawn back, «ccruing from 

the dividends upon the stock : but 

as this rent arises from the em- 

ployment of the capital, by our 

own Citizens, it is probable, that 

it is more than replaced by the 

profits of that employment. It is: 
also likely, that a part of it is, in 

the course of trade, converted in- 

to the products of our country: 

and it may even prove an incen- 
tive, in some cases, to emigration 

to a country in which the charac- 
ter of citizen is as easy to be ac- 

quired, as it is estimable and im- 
portant. This view of the subject 
furnishes an answer to an objec- 
tion which has been deduced from 
the circumstance here taken no- 
tice of, namely, the income re- 
sulting to foreigners from the 

part of the stock owned by them, 
which has been represented as 
tending to drain the country of 
its specie. In this objection, the 
original investment of the capital, 
and the constant use of it after- 
wards, seem both to have been 
overlooked. 

That banks furnish temptations 
to over-trading, is the third of the 
enumerated objections. This must 
mean, that by affording additional 
aid to mercantile enterprise, they 
induce the merchant sometimes 
to adventure beyond the prudent, 
or salutary point. But the very 
statement of the thing shows, 
that the subject of the charge is 
an occasional ill, incident to a ge- 
neral good. Credit ofevery kind, 
(as a species of which only can 
bank-lending have the effect sup- 
posed,) must be, in different de- 
grees, chargeable with the same 
inconvenience. It is even appli- 


cable to gold and silver, when 
they abound in circulation. But 
would it be wise on this account 
to decry the precious metals ; to 
root out credit; or to prescribe 
the means of that enterprise, 
which is the main spring of trade, 
and a principal source of national 
wealth, because it now and then 
runs into excesses, of which over- 
trading is one? 

If the abuses of a beneficial 
thing, are to determine its con-- 
demnation, there is scarcely a 
source of public prosperity which 
will not speedily be closed. In 
every cage, the evil is tobe com- 
pared with the good ; and in the 
present case, such a comparison 
will issue in this, that the new 
and increased energies derived to 
commercial enterprise, from the 
aid of banks, are a source of ge- 
neral profit and advantage; which 
greatly outweigh the partial ills 
of the over-trading of a few in- 
dividuals, at particular times, or 
of numbers in particular conjunc- 
tures. 

The fourth and fifth charges 
may be considered together: 
These relate to the aid which is 
sometimes afforded by banks to 
anskilful adventurers and fraudu- 
lent traders. These charges also 
have some degree of foundation ; 
though far less than has been pre- 
tended, and they add to the in- 
stances of partial ills, connected 
with more extensive and overba- 
lancing benefits. 

The practice of giving ficti- 
tious credit to improper persons, 
is one of those evils which expe- 
rience, guided by interest, spee- 
dily corrects. ‘the bank itself is 
in so much jeopardy of being a 
sufferer by it, that it has the 
strongest of all inducements to 
be on its guard. It may not only 
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be injured immediately by the 
delinquencies of the persons to 
whom such credit is given; but 
eventually, by the incapacities of 
others, whem their impositions 
or failures may have ruined. 

Nor is there much danger of a 
bank’s being betrayed into this 
error from want of information : 
The directors themselves being 
for the most part selected from 
the class of traders, are to be ex- 
pected to possess individually, an 
accurate knowledge of the cha- 
racters and situations of those 
who come within that description. 
And they have, in addition to this, 
the course of dealing of the per- 
sons themselves with the bank, 
to assist their judgment, which 
is in most cases a good index of 
the state in which those persons 
are. The artifices and shifts, 
which those in desperate or de- 
clining circumstances, are obliged 
to employ to keep up the coun- 
tenance which the rules of the 
bank require, and the train of 
their connexions, are so many 
prognostics, not difficult to be in- 
terpreted, of the fate which a- 
waits them. Tlence it not unfre- 
quently happens, that banks are 
the first to discover the unsound- 
ness of such characters, and by 
withholding credit, to announce 
to the public that they are not en- 
titled to it. 

If banks, in spite of every pre- 
caution, are sometimes betrayed 
into giving a false credit to the 
persons described; they more 
frequently enable honest and in- 
dustrious men, of small, or per- 
haps of no capital, to undertake 
and prosecute business, with ad- 
vantage to themselves and to the 
community ; and assist merchants 
of both capital and credit, who 
meet with fortuitous and unfore- 

VOL. Vin. 


seen shocks, which might, with- 
out such helps, prove fatal to 
them and to others, to make head — 
against their misfortunes, and fi- 
nally to retrieve their affairs; cir- 
cumstances which form no incon- 
siderable encomium on the utility 
of banks. 

But the last, and heaviest 
charge, is still to be examined : 
This is, that banks tend to banish 
the gold and silver out of the 
country. 

The force of this objection 
resis upon their being an engine 
of paper credit, which by fur- 
nishing a substitute for the me- 
tals, is supposed to promote their 
exportation. It is an objection, 
which, if ic has any foundation, 
lies not against banks peculiarly, 
but against every species of paper 
credit. 

The most common answer 
given to it is, that the thing sup- 
posed is of little or no conse- 
quence; that it is immaterial 
what serves the purpose of mo- 
ney ; whether paper, or gold and 
silver; that the effect of both up- 
on industry is the same; and that 
the intrinsic wealth of a nation is 
to be measured, not by the abun- 
dance of the precious metals con- 
tained in it, but by the quantity of 
the productions of its labour and 
industry. 

‘This answer is not destitute of 
solidity, though not entirely satis- 
factory. It is certain, that the 
vivilication of industry, by a full 
circulation, with the aid of a pro- 
per and well regulated paper 
credit, may more than compen- 
sate for the loss of a part of the 
gold and silver of a nation; 11 the 
consequence ot avoiding thai loss, 
should be a scanty or defective 
circulation. 

But the positive, and perma- 
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nent increase or decrease of the 
precious metals in a country, can 
hardly ever be a matter of indif- 
ference. As the commodity ta- 
ken in lieu of every other, it is a 
species of the most effective 
wealth, and as the money of the 
world, it is of great concern to 
the state, that it possess a suffi- 
ciency of it to face any demands 
which the protection of its exter- 
nal interests may create. 

The objection seems to admit 
of another, anda more conclusive 
answer which controverts the 
fact itself. A nation, that has no 
mines of its own, must derive the 
precious metals from others; ge- 
nerally speaking, in exchange for 
the products of its labour and in- 
dustry. The quantity it will pos- 
sess, will therefore, in the ordina- 
ry course of things, be regulated 
by the favourable or unfavourable 
balance of its trade; that is, by 
the proportion between its abili- 
ties to supply foreigners, and its 
wants of them; between the a- 
mount of its exportations, and 
that of its importations. Hence 
the state of its agriculture and 
manufactures; the quantity and 
quality of its labour and industry ; 
must, in the main, influence and 
determine, the increase or de- 
crease of its gold and silver. 

If this be true, the inference 
seems to be, that well constituted 
banks, favour the increase of the 
precious metals. It has been 
shown, that they augment, in dif- 
ferent ways, the active capital of 
a country. This it is, which ge- 
nerates employment; which ani- 
rates and expands !abour and in- 
dustry. Everyaddition which is 
made to it by contributing to put 
in motion a greater quantity of 
both, tends to create a greater 
quantity of the products of both. 


And by furnishing more materi- 
als for exportation, conduces to 
a favourable balance of trade, 
and consequently to the intro- 
duction and increase of gold and 
silver. 

This conclusion appears to be 
drawn solid prer-ises : 
There are, however, objections 
to be made to it. 

It may be said, that as bank 
paper affords a substitute for 
specie, it serves to counteract 
that rigorous necessity for the 
metals as a medium of circula- 
tion, which, in the case of a 
wrong balance might restrain, in 
some degree, their exportation ; 
and it may be added, that from 
the same cause, in the same Case, 
it would retard those economical 
and parsimonious reforms in the 
manner of living, which the 
scarcity of money is calculated to 
produce, and which might be ne- 
cessary to rectify such wrong ba- 
lance. 

There is, perhaps, some truth 
in both these observations; but 
they appear to be of a nature ra- 
ther to form exceptions to the ge- 
nerality of the conclusion, than to 
overthrow it. The state of things, 
in which the absolute exigencies 
of circulation can be supposed to 
resist with any effect the urgent 
demands for specie which a wrong 
balance of trade may occasion, 
presents an extreme case. And 
a situation in which a too expen- 
sive manner of living of a com- 
munity, compared with its means, 
can stand in need of a corrective, 
from distress or necessity ; is one 
which perhaps rarely results, but 
from extraordinary and adventiti- 
ous causes: such, for example, 
as a national revolution; which 
unsettles all the established ha- 
bits of a people, and inflames the 
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appetite for extravagance, by the 
illusions of an ideal wealth, en- 
gendered by the continual multi- 
plication of a depreciating cur- 
rency, or some similar cause. 
There is good reason to believe, 
that where the laws are wise and 
well executed, and the inviolabi- 
lity of property and contracts 
maintained ; the economy of a 
people will, in the general course 
of things, correspond with its 
means. 

The support of industry, is 
probably in every case, of iore 
consequence towards correcting 
a wrong balance of trade, than any 
practicable retrenchments in the 
expenses of families or individu- 
als; and the stagnation of it 
would be likely to have more ef- 
fect in prolonging, than any such 
savings in shortening, its continu- 
ance. That stagnation, is a natu- 
ral consequence of an inadequate 
medium, which, without the aid 
of bank circulation, would, in the 
cases supposed, be severely felt. 

It also deserves notice, that as 
the circulation of a bank is always 
in acompound ratio to the fund 
upen which it depends, and to 
the demand for it; and as that 
fund is itself aifected by the ex- 
portation of the metals, there is 
no danger of its being oversteck- 
ed, as in the case of paper issued 
at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment; or of its preventing the 
consequences of any unfavoura- 
ble balance from being suiliciently 
felt to produce the reforms allud- 
ed to, as far as circumstances 
may require and admit. 

Nothing can be more fallible 
than the comparisons which have 
been made between different 
countries, to illustraie the truth 
of the position under considera- 
tion——The comparative quantity 


of gold and silver, in different 
countries, depends upon an infi- 
nite variety of facts and combi- 
nations, all of which ought to be 
known, in order to judge whether 
the existence, or non-existence, 
of paper currencies, hasany share 
in the relative proportions they 
contain. The mass and value of 
the productions of the labour and 
industry of each, compared with 
its wants; the nature of its esta- 
blishments abroad; the kind of 
war's in which it is usually engag- 
ed; the relations it bears to the 
countries which are the original 
possessors of those metals; the 
privileges it enjoys in their 
trade ; these, and a number of o- 
ther circumstances, are all to be 
taken into the account, and ren- 
der the investigation too complex 
to justify any reliance on the vague 
and general surmises, which have 
been hitherto hazarded on the 
point. 

In the foregoing discussion, 
the objection has been considered 
as applying to the permanent ex- 
pulsion and diminution of the 
metals. Their temporary expor- 
tation, for particular purposes, 
has not been contemplated: This, 
it must be confessed, is facilitated 
by banks, from the faculty banks 
possess of supplying their place. 
But their utility is in nothing 
more conspicuous, than in these 
very cases. They enable the 
government to p.y its foreign 
debts, and to answer any exlyen- 
cies which the external concerns 
of the community may have pro- 
duced. They enable the mer- 
chant to support his credit, (of 
which the prosperity of trade 
depends,) when special cireumn- 
stances prevent remittances in 
other modes. They enable him 
also to prosecute enterprises, 
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which ultimately tend to an aug- 
mentation of the species of 
wealth in question. It is evident, 
that gold and silver may often be 
employed in procuring commo- 
dities abroad ; which, ina circuit- 
ous commerce, replace the origi- 
nal fund, with considerable addi- 
tion. But it is not to be inferred 
from this facility given to tempo- 
rary exportation, that banks, 
which are so friendly to trade 
and industry, are in their general 
tendency inimical to the increase 
of the precious metals. 

These several views of the 
subject, appear sufficient to im- 
press a full conviction of the uti- 
lity of banks, and to demonstrate 


that they are of great importance, _ 


not only in relation to the admin- 
istration of the finances, but in the 
general system of the political e- 
conomy. 

The judgment of many con- 
cerning them has, no doubt, been 

rplexed by the misinterpreta- 
tion of appearances, which were 
to be ascribed to other causes. 
The general devastation of perso- 
nal property, occasioned by the 
late war, naturally produced on 
the one hand, a great demand for 
money ; and on the other, a 
great deficiency of it to answer 
the demand, Some injudicious 
laws, which grew out of the pub- 
lic distresses, by impairing confi- 
dence, and causing a part of the 
inadequate sum in the country to 
be locked up, aggravated the e- 
vil: The dissipated habits, con- 
tracted by many individuals dur- 
ing the war, which after the 
‘peace plunged them into ex- 
penses beyond their incomes ; the 
number of adventurers without 
capital, and in many instances 
without information, who at that 


epoch rushed into trade, and 
were obliged to make any sacri- 
fices to support a transient cre - 
dit; the employment of conside- 
rable suins in speculations upon 
the public debt, which from its 
unsettied state was incapable of 
becoming itself a substitute: all 
these circumstances concurring, 
necessarily led to usurious bor- 
rowing ; produced most of the 
inconveniencies, and were the 
true cause of most of the ap- 
pearances, which, where banks 
were established, have been by 
some erroneously placed to their 
account: a mistake which they 
might easily have avoided, by 
turning their eyes towards places 
where there were none; and 
where, nevertheless, the same e- 
vils would have been perceived to 
exist, even ina greater degrec 
than where those institutions had 
obtained. é 
These evils have either ceased, 
or been greatly mitigated. Their 
more complete extinction may 
be looked for from that additional 
security to property, which the 
constitution of the United States 
happily gives; (a circumstance 
of prodigious moment in the 
scale, both of public and private 
prosperity,) from the attraction 
of foreign capital, under the aus- 
pices of that security, to be em- 
ployed upon objects, and in enter- 
prises, for which the state of this 
country opens a wide and invit- 
ing field; from the consistency, 
and stability, which the public 
debt is fast acquiring, as well in 
the public opinion at home and 
abroad, as in fact; from the aug- 
mentation of capital, which that 
circumstance, and the quarter- 
yearly payment of interest will 
afford ; and from the more copi- 
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ous circulation, which will be 
likely to be created by a well- 
constituted national bank. 

The establishment of banks in 
this country, seems to be recom- 
mended by reasons of a peculiar 
nature. Previously to the revo- 
lution, circulation was in a great 
measure carried on by paper e- 
mitted by the several local go- 
vernments. In Pennsylvania a- 
lone, the quantity of it was near 
a million and a half of dollars. 
This auxiliary may be said to be 
now at anend. And it is gene- 
rally supposed, that there has 
been for some time past, a defici- 
ency of circulating medium. How 
far that deficiency is to be consi- 
dered as real or imaginary, is not 
susceptible of demonstration ; but 
there are circumstances and ap- 
pearances, which, in relation to 
the country at large, countenance 
the supposition of its reality. 

The circumstances are, besides 
the fact just mentioned respecting 
paper emissions; the vast tracts 
of waste land, and the little ad- 
vanced state of manufactures. 
The progressive settlement of 
the former, while it promises 
ample retribution, in the genera- 
tion of future resources, dimin- 
ishes or obstructs, in the mean 
time, the active wealth of the 
country. It not only draws off a 
part of the circulating money, 
and places it in a more passive 
state, but it diverts into its own 
channels, a portion of that species 
of Jabour and industry, which 
would otherwise be employed in 
furnishing materials for foreign 
trade ; and which, by contributing 
to a favourable balance, would as- 
sist the introduction of specie. 
In the early periods of new set- 
tlements, the settlers not only 
furnish no surplus for esporta- 


tion, but they consume a part of 
that which is produced by the la- 
bour of others. ‘he same thing 
is a cause, that manufactures do 
not advance, or advance slowly. 
And notwithstanding some hypo- 
theses to the contrary, there are 
many things to induce a suspi- 
cion, that the precious metals will 
net abound in any country which 
has not mines, or variety of ma- 
nufactures. They have been 
sometimes acquired by the sword ; 
but the modern system of war 
has expelled this resource; and 
it is one upon which it is to be 
hoped the United States will ne- 
ver be inclined to rely. 

The appearances alluded to, 
are, greater prevalency of direct 
barter, in the more interior dig- 
tricts of the country, which, how- 
ever, has been for some time 
past, gradually lessening; and 
greater difficulty generally in the 
advantageous alienation of im- 
proved real estate; which also 
has of late diminished, but is still 
seriously felt in different parts of 
the union. The difficulty of get- 
ting money, which has been a 
general complaint, is not added 
to the number; because it is the 
compiaint of all times, and onc 
in which imagination must ever 
have too great scope to permitan 
appeal to it. 

If the supposition of such a 
deficiency be in any degree foun- 
ded; and some aid to circulation 
be desirable, it remains to inguire 
what ought to be the nature of 
that aid 

The emitting of paper money 
by the authority of government, 
is wisely prohibited to the indivi- 
dual states, by the national con- 
stitution; and the spirit of that 
prohibition ought not to be dis- 
regarded by the government of 
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the United States. Though pa- 
per emissions, under a general 
authority, might have some advan- 
tages not applicable, and be free 
from some disadvantages which 
are applicable, to the like emis- 


. sions by the states separately ; 


yet they are of a nature so liable 
to abuse, and it may even be af- 
firmed, so certain of being abus- 
ed; that the wisdom of the go- 
vernment will be shown in never 
trusting itself with the use of so 
seducing and dangerous an expe- 
dient. In times of tranquillity, 
it might have no ill consequence ; 
it might even perhaps be manag- 
ed in a way to be productive of 
good ; but in great and trying e- 
mergencies, there is almost a mo- 
ral certainty of its becoming mis- 
chievous. The stamping of pa- 
per is an operation so much easi- 
er than the laying of taxes, that 
a government, in the practice of 
paper emissions, would rarely 
fail in any such emergency, to in- 
dulge itself too far in the em- 
ployment of that resource, to a- 
void as much as possible, one less 
auspicious to present popularity. 
If it should not even be carried 
so far as to be rendered an abso- 
lute bubble, it would at least be 
likely to be extended to a degree 
which wouid occasion an inflated 
and artificial state of things, in- 
compatible with the regular and 
prosperous course of the political 
economy. 

Among other material differ- 
ences botween a paper currency, 
issued by the mere authority of 
government, and one issued by a 
bank, payable in coin, is this: 
that in the first case, there is no 
standard to which an appeal can 
be made, as to the quantity which 


will only satisfy, or which wiil sur- 


charge the circuiation ; in the last, 


that standard results from the 
demand. If more should be is- 
sued than is necessary, it will re- 
turn upon the bank. Its emis- 
sions, as elsewhere intimated, 
must always be in a compound 
ratio to the fund and the demand: 
—\Vhence it is evident, that 
there is a limitation in the nature 
of the thing; while the discre- 
tion of the government is the on- 
ly measure of the extent of the 
emissions, by its own authority. 

This consideration further il- 
lustrates the danger of emissions 
of that sort, and the preference 
which is due to bank paper. 

The payment of the interest of 
the public debt, at thirteen dif- 
ferent places, is a weighty reason, 
peculiar to our immediate situa- 
tion, for desiring a bank circula- 
tion. Without a paper, in gene- 
ral currency, ejuivalent to gold 
and silver, a considerable propor- 
tion of the specie of the coun- 
try must always be suspended 
from circulation, and left to accu- 
mulate, prepariturily to each day 
of payment; and as often as one 
approaches, there must in sevc- 
ral cases be an actual transporta- 
tion of the metals at both expense 
and risk, from their natural and 
proper reservoirs, to distant pla- 
ces. This necessity will be felt 
very injuriously to the trade of 
some of the states ; and will em- 
barrass not a little the operations 
of the treasury in those states. 
It will also obstruct those neo- 
tiations, between different parts 
of the union, by the instrumen- 
tality of treasury bills, which have 
already afforded valuable accom- 
modations to trade in general. 

Assuming it then as a conse- 
quence, from what has been said, 
thet a national bank is a desirable 
institution, two enquiries emerge 
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—Is there no such institution, al- 
ready in being, which has aclaim 
to thet character, and which su- 
persedes the propriety or neces- 
sity of another? If there be none, 
what are the principles upon 
which one ought to be establish- 
ed? 

There are at present three 
banks in the United States; that 
of North America, established in 
the city of Philadelphia ; that of 
New York, established in the ci- 
ty of New York; that of Massa- 
chusetts, established in the town 
of Boston. Of these three, the 
first is the only one which has at 
any time had a direct relation to 
the government of the United 
States. 

The bank of North America 
originated in a resolution of Con- 
gress of the 26th of May, 1781, 
founded upon a proposition of the 
superintendent of finance, which 
was afterwards carried into exe- 
cution by an ordinance of the 31st 
of December following, entitled, 
‘¢ An ordinance to incorporate the 
subscribers to the bank of North 
America.” 

The aid afforded to the United 
States by this institution, during 
the remaining period of the war, 
was of essential consequence ; and 
its conduct towards them since 
the peace, has not weakened its 
title to their patronage and fivor. 
So far its pretensions to the cha- 
racter in question are respecta- 
ble; but there are circumstances 
which militate against them ; and 
considerations which indicate the 
propriety of an establishment on 
different principles. 

The directors of this bank, on 
behalf of their constituents, have 
since accepted and acted under a 
new charter from the state of 
Pennsylvania, materially varient 
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from their original one; and 
which so narrows the foundation 
of the institution, as to render it 
an incompetent basis for the ex- 
tensive purposes of a national 
bank. 

The limit assigned by the ordi- 
nance of Congress to the stock 
of the bank, is ten millions of dol- 
lars. The last charter of Penn- 
sylvania confines it to two mil- 
lions. Questions naturally arise, 
whether there be not a direct re- 
pugnancy between two charters 
so differently circumstanced; and 
whether the acceptance of the 
one, 1s not to be dee :ed a virtual 
surrender of the other? But per- 
haps it is neither adviseable nor 
necessary, to attempt a solution 
of them. 

There is nothing in the acts of 
Congress, which imply an exclu- 
sive right in the institution to 
which they relate, except during 
the term of the war. There is 
therefore nothing, if the public 
good require it, which prevents 
the establishment of another. It 
may, however, be incidentally re- 
marked, that in the general opi- 
nion of the citizens of the United 
States, the bank of North America 
has taken the station of a bank of 
Pennsylvania only. This is a 
strong argument for a new insti- 
tution, or for a renovation of the 
old, to restore it to the situation 
in which it originally stood, in the 
view of the United States. 

But though the ordinance of 
Congress contains no grant of 
exclusive privileges, there may 
be room to allere, that the go- 
vernment of the United States 
ought not, in point of candor and 
equity, to establish any rival or 
interfering institution, in preju- 
dice of the one already establish- 
ed, especially as this has, from 
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services rendered, well-founded 
claims to protection and regard. 

The justice of such an observa- 
tion ought, within proper bounds 
to be admitted. A new establish- 
ment of the sort ought not to be 
made without cogent and sincere 
reasons of public good. And in 
the manner of doing it, every fa- 
cility should be given to a con- 
solidation of the old with the new, 
upon terms not injurious to the 
parties concerned. But there is 
no ground to maintain, that in a 
case,-in which the government 
has made no condition restricting 
its authority, it ought voluntarily 
to restrict it, through regard to 
the interests of a particular in- 
stitution, when those of the state 
dictate a different course; espe- 
cially too, after such circumstan- 
ces have intervened, as charac- 
terize the actual situation of the 
bank of North America. 

The inducements to a new dis- 

sition of the thing are now to 
be considered. ‘The first of them 
which occurs is, the, at least 
ambiguous situation in which the 
bank of North America has pla- 
ced itself, by the acceptance of 
its last charter: If this has ren- 
dered it the mere bank of a par- 
ticular state, liable to dissolution 
at the expiration of fourteen years, 
to which term the act of that 
state has restricted its duration ; 
it would be neither fit nor expe- 
dient, to accept it as an equiva- 
lent for a bank of the United 
States. 

The restriction of its capital 
also, which, according to the same 
supposition, cannot be extended 
beyond two millions of dollars, is 
a conclusive reason for a different 
establishment. So small a capi- 
tal promises neither the requisite 
aid to government, nor the re- 


quisite security to the communi- 
ty. It may answer very well the 
purposes of local accommodation, 
but is an inadequate foundation 
fora circulation co-extensive with 
the United States; embracing the 
whole of their revenues, and af- 
fecting every individual into whose 
hands the paper may come. 
And inadequate as such a capi- 
tal would be tothe essential ends 
of a national bank, it is liable to 
be rendered still more so, by that 
principle of the constitution of 
the bank of North America, con- 
tained equally in its old, and in its 
new charter, which leaves the in- 
crease of the actual capital at any 
time, (now far short of the allow- 
ed extent,) to the discretion of the 
directors or stockholders. It is 
naturally to be expected, that the 
allurements of an advanced price 
of stock, and of large dividends, 
may disincline those who are t- 
terested, to an extension of capi- 
tal; from which they will be apt 
to fear a diminution of profits. — 
And from this circumstance, the 
interest and accommodation of the 
public, (as well individually as col- 
lectively,) are made more subor- 
dinate to the interest, real or ima- 
gined, of the stockholders, than 
they ought to be. It is true, that 
unless the latter be consulted, 
there can be no bank, (in the sense 
at least in which institutions ot 
this kind, worthy of confidence, 
can be established in this coun- 
try.) But it does not follow, that 
this is alone to be consulted, or 
that it even ought to be para- 
mount. Public utility is more 
truly the object of public banks, 
than private profit. And it is the 
business of government, to con- 
stitute them on such principles, 


that while the latter will result,’ 
in a sufficient degree, to afford! 
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competent motives to engage in 
them, the former be not made 
subservient to it. To effect this, 
a principal object of attention 
ought to be, to give free scope to 
the creation of an ample capital ; 
and with this view, fixing the 
bounds which are deemed safe 
and convenient, to leave no dis- 
cretion either to stop short of 
them, or to over-pass them. The 
want of this precaution, in the 
establishment of the bank of North 
America, is a further, and an im- 
portant reason, for desiring one 
differently constituted. 

There may be room at first 
sight, for a supposition, that as 
the profits of the bank will bear 
a proportion to the extent of its 
operations ; and as, for this rea- 
son, the interest of the stockhol- 
ders will not be disadvantageous- 
ly affected by any necessary aug- 
mentations of capital; there is no 
cause to apprehend that they will 
be indisposed to such augmenta- 
tions. But most men, in metters 
of this nature, prefer the certain- 
ties they enjoy, to probabilities 
cepending on untried experi- 
ments; especially when these 
promise rather that they will not 
be injured, than that they will be 
benefitted. 

From the influence of this prin- 
ciple, and a desire of enhancing 
its profits, the directors of a bank 
will be more apt to overstrain its 
faculties, in an attempt to face the 
additional demands which the 
course of business may create, 
than to set on foot new subscrip- 
tions, which may hazard a dimi- 
nution of the profits, and even a 
temporary reduction of the price 
of stock. 

Banks are among the best ex- 


)pedients for lowering the rate of - 
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interest in a country; but to have 
this effect, their capitals must be 
completely equal to all the de- 
mands of business, and such as 
will tend to remove the idea, that 
the accon modations they afford, 
are in any degree favours; an 
idea very apt to accompany the 
parsimonious dispensation of con- 
tracted funds. In this, as in eve- 
ry other case, the pienty of the 
commodity ought to beget a mo- 
deration of the price. 

The want of a principle of ro- 
tation, in the constitution of the 
bank of North Ameriea, is ano- 
ther argument for a variation of 
the establishment. Searcely one 
of the reasons which militate a- 
gainst this principle in the con- 
stitution of a country, is applica- 
ble to that of a bank; while there 
are strong reasons in favour of it, 
in relation to the one, which do 
not apply to the other. The 
knowlege to be derived from ex- 
perience, is the only circumstance 
common to both, which pleads a- 
gainst rotation in the directing of- 
ficers of a bank. 

But the objects of the govern- 
ment of a nation, and those of the 
government of a bank, are so 
widely different, as greatly to 
weaken the force of that consi- 
deration, in reference to the /at- 
ter. Almost every Important 
case of legisiation requires, to- 
wards a right decision, a general 
and aecurate acgucintance with 
the affairs of the state; and ha- 
bits of thinking seldom acaui:ed 
but from a familiarity with public 
concerns. The administration of 
a bank, on the contrary, ts regu- 
lated by a few simpic fixed max- 
ims, the application of which is 
not dificult to any mean of judg- 
ment, especially if instructed in 
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the principles of trade. It is in 
general a constant succession of 
the same details. 

But though this be the case, the 
idea of the advantages of expe- 
rience, is not to be slighted: 
Room ought to be left for the re- 

lar transmission of official in- 
ormation ; and for this purpose, 
the head of the direction ought 
to be excepted from the principle 
of rotation. With this exception, 
and with the aid of the informa- 
tion of the subordinate officers, 
there can be no danger of any ill 
effects from want of experience, 
or knowledge; especially as the 
periodical exclusion ought not to 
reach the whole of the directors 
at one time. 

The argument in favor of the 
principle of rotation is this; that 
by lessening the danger of com- 
binations among the directors, to 
make the institution subservient 
to party views, or to the accom- 
modation, preferably, of any par- 
ticular set of men, it will render 
the public confidence more firm, 
stable, and unqualified. 

When it is considered, that the 
directors of a bank are not elect- 
ed by the great body of the com- 
munity, in which a diversity of 
views will naturally prevail, at 
different conjunctures; but by a 
small and select class of men, 
among whom it is far more easy 
to cultivate a steady adherence to 
ihe same persons and objects; 
and that those directors have it in 
their power so immediately to 
conciliate, by obliging the most 
influential of this class, it is easy 
to perceive, that without the prin- 
ciple of roiation, changes in that 
bedy can rarely happen, but as a 
conccssion which they may them- 
sclves think it expedient to make 
to public opinion. 


The continual administratior 
of an institution of this kind, by 
the same persons, will never fail, 
with or without cause, from their 
conduct, to excite distrust and 
discontent. The necessary se- 
crecy of their transactions, gives 
unlimited scope to imagination to 
infer that something is, or may 
be, wrong. And this inevitable 
mystery is a solid reason for in- 
serting in the constitution of a 
bank the necessity of a change of 
men. As neither the mass of the 

rties interested, nor the public 
in general, can be permitted to 
be witnesses of the interior ma- 
nagement of the directors, it is 
reasonable that both should have 
that check upon their conduct, 
and that security against the pre- 
valency of a partial or pernicious 
system, which will be produced 
by the certainty of periodical 
changes. Such too is the deli- 
cacy of the credit of a bank, that 
every thing which can fortify 
confidence and repel suspicion, 
without injuring its operations, 
ought carefully to be sought after 
in its formation. 

A further consideration in fa- 


vour of a change, is the improper | 
rule, by which the right of voting | 


for directors is regulated in the 


plan upon which the bank of | 


North America was originally 
constituted; namely, a vote for 
each share, and the want of a rule 
in the last charter; unless the si- 
lence of it on that point, may sig- 
nify that every stockholder is to 
have an equal and a single vote, 
which would be a rule in a dif- 
ferent extreme, not less errone- 
ous. It is of importance that a 
rule should be established on this 


head, as it is one of those things | 


which ought not to be left to dis- 


cretion ; and it is consequently of © 
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equal importance, that the rule 
should be a proper one. 
A vote for each share, renders 
a combination between a few prin- 
cipal stockholders, to monopolize 
the power and benefits of the 
bank, too easy. An equal vote to 
each stockholder, however great 
or small his interest in the insti- 
tution, allows not that degree of 
weight to large stockholders, 
which it is reasonable they should 
have, and which perhaps their 
security, and that of the bank, 
require. A prudent mean is to 
be preferred. <A conviction of 
this, has produced a by-law of the 
corporation of the bank of North 
America, which evidently aims 
at such a mean. But a reflection 
arises here, that a like majority 
with that which enacted this law, 
may at any moment repeal it. 
The last inducement which 
shall be mentioned, is the want of 
precautions to guard against a 
foreign influence insinuating it- 
self into the direction of the 
bank. It seems scarcely recon- 
cileable with a due caution, to 
permit, that any but citizens 
should be eligible, as directors of 
a national bank, or that non-resi- 
dent foreigners should be able to 
influence the appointment of di- 
rectors, by the votes of their 
proxies. In the event, however, 
of an incorporation of the bank 
of North America, in the plan, 
it may be necessary to qualify 
this principle, so as to leave the 
right of foreigners, who now hold 
shares of its stock, unimpaired, 
but without the power of trans- 
mitting the privilege in question, 
to foreign aliances. 
It is to be considered, that such 
a bank is not a mere matter of 
private property, but a political 


machine of the greatest import- 
ance to the state. 

There are other variations from 
the constitution of the bank of 
North America, not of inconsi- 
derable moment, which appear 
desirable, but which are not of 
magnitude enough to claim a 
preliminary discussion: These 
will be seen in the plan which 
will be submitted in the sequel. 

If the objections which have 
been stated, to the constitution of 
the bank of North America, are 
admitted to be well founded, they 
will nevertheless not derogate 
from the merit of the main de- 
sign, or of the services which 
that bank has rendered, or of the 
benefits which it has produced. 
The creation of such an institu- 
tion, at the time it took place, 
was a measure dictated by wis- 
dom. Its utility has been amply 
evinced by its fruits—American 
independence owes much to it.— 
And it is very conceivable, that 
reasons of the moment, may have 
rendered those features in it in- 
expedient, which a revision with 
a permanent view, suggests as 
desirable. 

Tie order of the subject, leads 
next to an inquiry into the prin- 
ciples upon which a national bank 
ought to be organized. 

The situation of the United 
States naturally inspires a wish, 
that the form of the institution 
could admit of a plurality of 
branches. But various conside- 
rations discourage from pursuing 
this idea. ‘The complexity of 
such a plan would be apt to in- 
spire doubts, which might deter 
from adventuring in it: And the 
practicability of a safe and orders 
ly administration, though not to 
be abandoned as desperate, can- 
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not be made so manifest in per- 
spective, as to promise the remo- 
val of those doubts, or to justify 
the government in adopting the 
idea as an original experiment. 
The most that would seem ad- 
viseable, on this point, is to in- 
sert a provision, which may lead 
to it hereafter, if experience shall 
more clearly demonstrate its u- 
tility, and satisfy those who may 
have the direction, that it may be 
adopted with safety. It is cer- 
tain, that it would have some ad- 
vantages, botii peculiar and im- 
portant.—Besides more general 
accommodation, it would lessen 
the danger of a run upon the 
bank. 

The argument against it is, that 
each branch must be under a dis- 
tinct, though subordinate direc- 
tion, to which a considerable lati- 
tude of discretion must of neces- 
sity be intrusted. And as the pro- 
perty of the whole institution 
would be liable for the engage- 
ments of each part; ‘that, and its 
credit, would be at stake upon 
the prudence of the directors of 
every part. ‘he mismanagement 
of either branch might hazard se- 
rious disorder in the whole. 

Another wish, dictated by the 
particular situation of the coun- 
try, is, that the bank could be so 
constituted as to be made an im- 
mediate instrument of loans tothe 
proprietors of land; but this wish 
also yields to the difficulty of ac- 
complishing it. Land is alone an 
unfit fund for a bank circulation: 
If the notes issued upon it were 
not to be payable in coin, on de- 
mand, or at a short date, this 
would amount to nothing more 
than a repetition of the paper 
emissions, which are now explo- 
ded by the general voice. If the 
notes are to be payable in coin, 


the land must first be converted 
into it, by sale or mortgage. The 
dificulty of effecting the latter, 
is the very thing which begets 
the desire of finding another re- 
source; and the former would 
not be practicable on a sudden 
emergency, but with sacrifices 
which would make the cure 
worse than the disease. Neither 
is the idea of constituting the 
fund partly of coin and partly of 
land, free from impediments: 
these two species of property do 
not, for the most part, unite in 
the same hands. Will the mo- 
nied man consent to enter into a 
partnership with the landholder, 
by which the latter will share in 
the profits which wiil be made by 
the money of the former? The 
money, it is evident, will be the 
agent or efficient cause of the 
profits—the land can only be re- 
garded as an additional security. 
It is not difficult to foresee, that 
an union, on such terms, will not 
readily be formed. If the land- 
holders are to procure the money 
by sale or mortgage of a part of 
their lands, this they can as well 
do, when the stock consists whol- 
ly of money, as if it were to be 
compounded of money and land. 

To procure for the landholders 
the assistance of loans, is the 
great desideratum. Supposing 
other difficulties surmounted, and 
a fund created, composed partly 
of coin and partly of land, yet 
the benefit contemplated could 
only then be obtained, by the 
banks advancing them its notes 
for the whole, or part of the value 
of the lands they had subscribed 
to the stock. If this advance was 
small, the relief aimed at would 
not Le given; if it was large, the 
quantity of notes issued would be 
a cause of distrust, and, if receiy- 
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ed at all, they would be likely to 
return speedily upon the bank 
for payment; which, after ex- 
hausting its coin, might be under 
the necessity of turning its lands 
into money, at any price that 
could be obtained for them, to 
the irreparable prejudice of the 
proprietors. 

Considerations of public ad- 
vantage suggest a further wish, 
which is, that the bank could be 
established upon principles that 
would cause the profits of it to 
redound to the immediate benefit 
of the state. This is contem- 
plated by many who speak of a 
national bank, but the idea seems 
liable to insuperable objections. 
To attach full confidence to an 
institution of this nature, it ap- 
pears to be an essential ingredi- 
ent in its structure, that it shall 
be under a private, not a public 
direction, under the guidance of 
individual interest, not of public 
policy ; which would be supposed 
to be, and in certain emergeiicies, 
under a feeble or too sanguine 
administration, would really be, 
liabie to being too much influ- 
enced by public necessity. The 
suspicion of this, would most 
probably be a canker that would 
continually corode the vitals of 
the credit of the bank, and would 
be most likely to prove fatal in 
those situations in which the pub- 
lic good would require that they 
should be most sound and vigor- 
ous. It would, indeed, be little 
less than a miracle, should the 
credit of the bank be at the dis- 
posal of the government, if ina 
long series of time, there was not 
experienced a calamitous abuse 
of it. It is true, that it would 
be the real interest of the govern- 
ment not to abuse it; its genuine 
policy to husband and cherish it 


with the most guarded circum- 
spection, as an inestimable trea- 
sure. But what government e- 
ver uniformly consulted its true 
interests, in opposition to the 
temptations of momentary exi- 
eencies ? What nation was evér 
blessed with a constant succes- 
sion of upright and wise adminis- 
trators ? 

The keen, steady, and as it 
were, magnetic sense of their 
own interest as proprictors, ia 
the directors of a bank, pointing 
invariable to its true pole, the 
prosperity of the institution ; is 
the only security that can always 
be relied upon fora careful and 
prudent administration. It is, 
therefore, the only basis on which 
an enlightened, unqualified, and 
permanent confidence, can be 
expected to be erected and muin- 
tained. 

The precedents of the banks 
established in several cities of 
Europe; Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and others; may seem to mili- 
tate against this position. With- 
out a precise knowledge of all 
the peculiarities of their respect- 
ive constitutions, it is difficult to 
pronounce how far this may be 
the case. That of Amsterdam, 
however, which we best know, is 
rather under a municipal than a 
governmental direction. Pariicu- 
lar magistrates of the city, not 
officers of the republic, have the 
management of it. Itis also a 
bank of deposit, not of loan, or 
circulation ; consequently, less 
liable to abuse, as well as less 
useful. lis general business con- 
sists in receiving money for safe 
keeping, which if not called for 
within a certain time, becomes a 
part of its stock, and irreclaima- 
ble: Buta credit is given for it 
on the books of the bank, which 
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being transferable, answers all the 
purposes of money. 

The directors being magis- 
trates of the city, and the stock- 
hoiders, im xeneral, its most in- 
fluential citizens; it is evident, 
that the principle of private inte- 
rest must be prevalent in the ma- 

ment of the bank. And it 
is equally evident, that from the 
nature of its operations, that 
principle is less essential to it, 
than to an institution constituted 
with a view to the accommodation 
of the public and individuals, by 
direct"loans and a paper circula- 
tion. 

As far as may concern the aid 
of the bank, within the proper 
limits, a good government has 
nothing more to wish for, than it 
will always possess; though the 
management be in the hands of 
private individuals. As the in- 
stitution, if rightly constituted, 
must depend for its renovation 
from time to time on the plea- 
sure of the government, it will 
not be likely to feel a disposition 
to render itself by its conduct, 
unworthy of public patronage. 
The government too, in the ad- 
ministration of its finances, has 
it in its power to reciprocate be- 
nefits to the bank, of not less 
importance than those which the 
hank affords to the government, 
and which, besides, are never un- 
attended with an immediate and 
a;equate compensation.  Inde- 
pendent of these more particular 
considerations, the natural weight 
and influence of a good govern- 
ment will always go far towards 
procuring a compliance with its 
desires; and as the directors wiil 
~ wsualiy be composed of some of 
the most. discreet, respectuble, 
and well-informed citizens, it can 
hardly ever be difficult to make 


them sensible of the force of the 
inducements which ought to sti- 
mulate their exertions. 

It will not follow, from what 
has been said, that the state may 
not be the holder of a part of the 


stock of a bank, and consequent- 


ly a sharer in the profits of it. It 
will only follow, tiat it ought not 
to desire any participation in the 
direction of it, and therefore, 
ought not to own the whole ora 
principal part of the stock ; for 
if the mass of the property should 
belong to the public, and if the 
direcuon of it should be in. pri- 
vate hands, this wonld be to com- 
mit the interests of tie state to 
persons not interested, or not e- 
nough interested in their proper 
management. 

There is one thing, however, 
which the government owes to 
itself and to the community ; at 
Jeast to all that part of it who are~ 
not stockholders ; which is to re- 
serve to itself a right of ascer- 
taining, as often as may be neces- 
sary, the state of the bank, ex- 
cluding, however, all pretension 
to control. This right forms an 
article in the primitive constitu- 
tion of the bank of North Ame- 
rica, and its propriety stands up- 
on the clearest reasons. If the 
paper of a bank is to be permit- 
ted to insinuate itself into all the 
revenues and receipts of a coun- 
try; if itis even to be tolerated 
as the substitute for gold and sil- 
ver in all the transactions of bu- 
siness ; it becomes, in either 
view, a national concern of the 
first magnitude. As such, the 
ordinary rules of prudence re- 
quire, that the government should 
possess the means of ascertain- 
ing, whenever it thinks fit, that 
so delicate a trust is executed 
with fidelity and care. <A right 
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of this nature, is not omly desira- 
ble as it respects the govern- 
ment ; but it ought to be equally 
so to all those concerned in the 
institution; as an additional title 
to public and private confidence ; 
and as a thing which can only be 
formidable to practices that im- 
ply mismanagement. The pre- 
sumption must always be, that 
the characters who would be in- 
trusted with the exercise of this 
tight on behalf of the govern- 
ment, will not be deficient in the 
discretion which it may require ; 
at least the admitting of this 
presumption cannot be deemed 
too great a return of confidence 
for that very large portion of it 
which the government is requir- 
ed to place in the bank. 
Abandoning, therefore, ideas 
which however agreeable or de- 
sirable, are neither practicable 
nor safe, the following plan for 
the constitution of a national 
bank, is respectfully submitted 
to the consideration of the heuse. 
I. The capital stock of the 
bank shall not exceed ten million’ 
of dollars, divided into twenty-five 
thousand shares, each share be- 
ing four hundred dollars ; to raise 
which sum, subscriptions shall 
be opened on the first Monday of 
April next, and shall continue o- 
pen until the whole shall be sub- 
scribed. Bodies politic, as well 
as individuals, may subscribe. 
Ii. The amount of each share 
shall be payable, one fourth in 
ld and silver coin, and three 
fourths in that part of the public 
debt, which, according to the 
loan proposed by the act making 
provision for the debt of the U- 
nited States, shall bear an accru- 
ing interest at the time of pay- 
ment of six per centum per an- 
num. 
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III. The respective sums sub- 
scribed, shall be payable in four 
equal parts, as well specie as 
debt, in succession, and at the 
distance of six calendar months 
from each other; the first pay- 
ment to be made at the time of 
subscription. If there shall be 
a failure in any subsequent pay- 
ment, the party failing shall lose 
the benefit of any dividend which 
may have accrued prior to the 
time for making such payment, 
and during the delay of the same. 

IV. The subscribers to the 
bank, and their successors, shall 
be incorporated, and shall so 
continue, until the final redemp- 
tion of that part of its stock 
which shall consist of the public 
debt. 

V. The capacity of the corpo- 
ration to hold real and personal 
estate, shall be limited to fifteen 
millions of dollars, including the 
amount of its capital or original 
stock. The lands and tenements 
which it shall be permitted to 
hold, shall be only such as shall 
be requisite for the immediate 
accommodation of the institution ; 
and such as shall have been bona 
fide mortgaged to it by way of 
security, or conveyed to it in sa- 
tisfaction of debts previously con- 
tracted, in the usual course of 
its dealings, or purchased at 
sales upon judyments which shall 
have been ebtained for such debts. 

VI. The totality of the debts of 
the company, whether by bond, 
bill, note, or other contract, (cre- 
dits for deposits excepted,) shall 
never exceed the amount of its 
capital stock. In case of excess, 
the directors, under whose admi- 
nistration it shall happen, shall 
be liable for it in their private 
or separate capacities. Those 
who may have dissented, may 
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excuse themselves from this res- 
ponsibility, by immediately giv- 
ing notice of the fact and their 
dissent, to the president of the 
United States, and to the stock- 
holders, at a general meeting to 
be called by the president of the 
bank, at their request. © 

VII. The company may sell or 
demise its lands and tenements, or 
may sell the whole or any part of 
the public debt, whereof its stock 


shall consist ; but shall trade in 
nothing, except bills of exchange, 


gold and silver bullion, or in the 
sale of goods pledged for money 
lent: nor shall take more than 
at the rate of six per centum per 
annum, upon its loans or dis- 
counts. 

VIII. No loan shall be made by 
the bank, for the use, or on ac- 
count of, the government of the 
United States, or of either of 
them, to an amount exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars, or of any 
foreign prince or state; unless 
previously authorized by a law of 
the United States. 

IX. The stock of the bank 
shall be transferable according 
to such rules as shall be institut- 
ed by the company in that be- 


half. 
X. The affairs of the bank shall 


be under the management of 
twenty-five directors, one of whom 
shall be the president. And there 
shall be on the first Monday of 
January, in each year, a choice 
of directors, by a plurality of suf- 
frages of the stockholders, to 
serve fora year. The directors, 
at their first meeting after each 
election, shall choose one of their 
number as president. 

XI. The number of votes to 
which each stockholder shall be 
entitled, shall be according to the 
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number of shares he shall hold, 
in the proportions following :— 
that is to say, For one share, and 
not more than two shares, one 
vote: For every two shares, a- 
bove two, and not exceeding ten, 
one vote : For every four shares, 
above ten, and not exceeding 
thirty, one vote: For every six 
shares, above thirty, and not ex- 
ceeding sixty, one vote : For eve- 
ry eight shares, above sixty, and 
not exceeding one hundred, one 
vote: and for every ten shares, 
above one hundred, one vote: 
But no person, co-partnership, 
or body politic, shall be entitled 
to a greater number than thirty 
votes. And after the first elec- 
tion, no share or shares shall con- 
fer a right of suffrage, which 
shall not have been holden three 
calendar months previous to the 
day of election. Stockholders, 
actually resident within the U- 
nited States, and none other, may 
vote in elections by proxy. 

XII. Not more than three- 
fourths of the directors in office, 
exclusive of the president, shall 
be elegible for the next succeed- 
ing year. But the director whe 
shall be president at the time of 
an clection, may be always re- 
elected. 

XIII. None but a stockholder, 
being a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible as a di- 
rector. 

XIV. Any number of stock-. 
holders not less than sixty, who 
together shall be proprietors of 
two hundred shares, or upwards, 
shall have power at any time to 
call a general meeting of the 
stockholders, for purposes rela- 
tive to the institution ; giving at 
least six weeks notice in two 
public gazettes of the place where 
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the bank is kept, and specifying, 
in such notice, the object of the 
meeting. 

XV. In case of the death, re- 
signation, absence from the Unit- 
ed States, or removal of a direc- 
tor. by the stock-holders, his 
place may be filled by a new 
choice for the remainder of the 
year. 
XVI. No director shall be en- 
titled to any emolument, unless 
the same shall have been allow- 
ed by the stockholders ata gene- 
ral meeting. The stockholders 
shall make such compensation to 
the president, for his extraordi- 
nary attendance at the hank, as 
shall appear to them reasonable. 

XVII. Not less than seven di- 
rectors shall constitute a board 
for the transaction of business. 

XVIII. Every cashier, or trea- 
surer, before he enters on the 
duties of his office, shall be re- 
quired to give bond, with two or 
more sureties, to the satisfaction 
of the directors, in a sum not 
less than twenty thousand dollars, 
with condition for his good beha- 
viour. 

XIX. Half yearly dividends 
shall be made of so much of the 
profits of the bank, as shall ap- 
pear to the directors adviseable. 
And once in every three year's 
the directors shall lay before the 
stockholders, at a general meet- 
ing, for their information, an ex- 
act and particular statement of 
the debts which shail have re- 
mained unpaid, after the expira- 
tion of the original credit, ior a 
period of trebie the term of that 
credit, and of the surplus of pio- 
fit, if any, after deducting losses 
and dividends. 

XX. The bills and notes of the 
bank originally made payable, or 
which shali have become payable 
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on demand, in gold and_ silver 
coin, shall be receivable in all 
payments to the United States. 

XXI. The officer at the head 
of the treasury department of the 
United States, shall be furnished 
from time to time, as often as he 
may require, not exceeding once 
a week, with statements of the 
amount of the capital stock of 
the bank, and of the debts due to 
the same, of the monies deposited 
therein, of the notes in circula- 
tion, and of the cash in hand; and 
shall have a right to inspect such 
general accounts in the books of 
the bank, as shall relate to the 
said statements ; provided that this 
shall not be construed to imply 
a right of inspecting the account 
of any private individual or indi- 
viduals, with the bank. 

XXII. No similar institution 
shall be established by any future 
act of the United States, during 
the continuance of the one here- 
by proposed to be establisied. 

XXIII. It shall be lawful for 
the directors of the bank to esta 
blish offices, wheresoever they 
shall think fit, within the United 
States, for the purposes of dis- 
count and deposit only, and upon 
the same terms, and in the same 
manner, as shall be practised at 
the bank, and to commit the ma- 
nagement of the said offices, and 
the making of the said discounts, 
either to agents specially appoint- 
ed by them, or to such persons as 
ivay be chosen by the stockhol- 
ders residing at the place where 
any such office shail be, under 
such agreements, and subject to 
such regulations as they. shall 
deem proper; not being contrary 
to law, or to the constitution of 
the bank. 

XXIV. And lastly. The presi- 
dent of the United States shail 

vi 
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be authorised to cause a subscrip- 
tion to be made to the stock of 
the said company, on behalf of 
the United States, to an amount 
not exceeding two millions of 
dollars, to be paid out of the mo- 
nies which shall be borrowed by 
virtue of either of the acts, the 
one entitled, “* An act making 
provision for the debt of the Uni- 
ted States,” and the other enti- 
tled, “ An act making provision 
for the reduction of the public 
debt,” borrowing of the bank an 
equal sum, to be applied to the 
purposes for which the said mo- 
nics shall have been procured, 
reimburseable in ten years by 
equal annual instalments; or at 
any time sooner, or in any great- 
er proportions, that the govern- 
ment may think fit. 

The reasons for the several 
provisions contained in the fore- 
going plan, have been so far an- 
ticipated, and will, for the most 
part be so readily suggested by 
the nature of those provisions, that 
any comments which need fur- 
ther be made, will be both few 
and concise. 

The combination of a portion 
of the public debt, in the forma- 
tion of the capital, is the princi- 
pal thing of which an explanation 
is requisite. The chief object of 
this is, to enable the creation of 
a capital sufficiently large to be 
the basis of an extensive circula- 
tion, and anadequate security for 
it. As has been elsewhere re- 
marked, the original plan of the 
bank of North America, contem- 
plated a capital of ten millions of 
dollais, which is certainly not too 
broad a foundation for the exten- 
‘sive operations to which a nation- 
al bank is destined. But to col- 
lect such a sum in this country 
in gold and silver, into one de- 


pository, may, without hesitation, 
be pronounced in.practicable.— 
Hence the necessity of an auxil- 
iary, which the public debt at 
once presents. 

This part of the fund will be 
always ready to come in aid of 
the specie. It will more and more 
command a ready sale; and can 
therefore expeditiously be turned 
into coin, if an exigency of the 
bank should at any time require 
it. This quality of prompt con- 
vertibility into coin, renders it an 
equivalent for that necessary a- 
gent of bank circulation ; and dis- 
tinguishes it from a fund in Jand, 
of which the sale would generally 
be far less compendious, and at 
great disadvantage. The quarter- 
yearly receipts of interest, will also 
be an actual addition to the spe- 
cie fund, during the intervals “ 
tween them and the half yearly 
dividends of profits. The objec- 
tion to combining land with spe- 
cie, resulting from their not be- 
ing generally in possession of the 
same persons, does not apply to 
the debt, which will always be 
found in considerable quantity a- 
mong the monied and trading 

ple. 

The debt composing part of the 
capital, besides its collateral effect 
in enabling the bank to extend its 
operations, and consequently to 
enlarge its profits, will produce a 
direct annual revenue of six per 
centum from the government, 
which will enter into the half 
yearly dividends received by the 
stockholders. 

When the present price of the 
public debt is considered, and the 
effect which its conversion into 
bank stock, incorporated with a 
specie fund, would in all proba- 
bility have to accelerate its rise 
to the proper point, it will easily 
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be discovered, that the operation 
presents ju its outset a very con- 
siderable advantage to those who 
may beco*e subscribers; and 
from the influence which that rise 
would have on the general mass 
of the debt, a proportional bene- 
fit to all the public creditors, and 
in a sense which has been more 
than once adverted to, to the com- 
munity at large. 

There is an important fact, 
which exemplifies tie fitness of 
the public debt, for a bank fund, 
and which may serve to remove 
doubts in some minds on this 
point. It is this, that the bank of 
England, in its first erection, rest- 
ed wholly on that foundation. The 
subscribers to a loan to govern- 
ment of one million two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, were 
incorporated as a bank ; of which 
the debt created by the loan and 
the interest upon it, were the sole 
fund. The subsequent augmen- 
tations of its capital, which now 
amounts to between eleven and 
twelve millions of pounds ster- 
ling, have been of the same na- 
ture. 

The confining of the right of 
the bank to contract debts to the 
amount of its capital, is an im- 
portant precaution, which is not 
to be found in the constitution of 
the bank of North A. erica, and 
which, while the fund consists 
wholly of coin, would be a restric- 
tion attended with inconvenien- 
cies, but would be free from any, 
if the composition of it should be 
such as is now proposed. The 
restriction exists in the establish- 
ment of the bank of Englund, 
and as a source of security, is 
worthy of imitation. ‘The conse- 
quence of exceeding the limit 
there is, that each stockholder is 


liable for the excess, in propor- 
tion to his interest in the bank. 
When it is considered, that the 
directors owe their appointments 
to the choice of the stockholders, 
a responsibility of this kind on the 
part of the latter, does not appear 
unreasonable. But on the other 
hand it may be deemed a hard- 
ship upon those who may have 
dissented from the choice. And 
there are many among us, whom 
it might perhaps discourage from 
becoming concerned in the insti- 
tution. These reasons have in- 
duced the placing of the respon- 
sibility upon the directors, by 
whom the limit prescribed should 
be transgressed. 

The interdiction of loans on 
account of the United States, or 
of any particular state, beyond 
the moderate sum specified, or of 
any foreign power, will serve as 
a barrier to executive encroach- 
ments, and to combinations in- 
auspicious to the safety, or con- 
trary to the policy of the union. 

‘Lhe limitation of the rate of 
interest is dictated by the consi- 
deration, that different rates pre- 
vail in different parts of the uni- 
on; and as the operations of the 
bank may extend through the 
whole, some rule seems to be 
necessary. There is room for a 
question, whether the limitation 
ought not rather to be to five,than 
to six per cent. as proposed. It 
may with safety be taken for 
granted, that the former rate 
would yicld an ample dividend ; 
perhaps as uch as the latter, by 
the extension which it would give 
to business. The natural effect of 
low interest 18 to lncrease trade 
and industry , because nodertak- 
ings of every kind can be prose- 
cuted with greater advantage. — 
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This is a truth generally admit- 
ted; but it is requisite to have 
analyzed the subject‘in all its re- 
lations, to be able to form a just 
conception of the extent of that 
effect. Such an analysis cannot 
but satisfy an intelligent mind, 
that the difference of one per 
cent. in the rate at which money 
may be had, is often capable of 
making an essential change for 
the better, in the situation of any 
country or place. 

Every thing, therefore, which 
tends toe lower the rate of inter- 
est, is peculiirly worthy of the 
cares of jegislators. And though 
laws, which violently sink the le- 
gal rate of interest greatly below 
the market level, are not to be 
commended, because they are not 
calculated to answer their aim ; 
yet, whatever has a tendency to 
effect a reduction, without vio- 
lence to the netural course of 
things, ought to be attended to 
and pursued. Banks are among 
the means most proper to accom- 
plish this end; and the modera- 
tion of the rate at which their 
discounts are made, is a material 
ingredient towards it; with which 
their own interest, viewed on an 
enlarged and permanent scale, 
does not appear to clash. 

But as the most obvious ideas 
are apt to have greater force than 
those which depend on complex 
and remote combinations, there 
would be danger, that the per- 
sons, whose funds must consti- 
tute the stock of the bank, would 
be diffident of the sufficiency of 
the profits to be expected, if the 
rate of loans and discounts were 
to be placed below the point to 
which they have been accustom- 
ed; and might, on this account, 
be indisposed to embarking in the 
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plan. There is, it is true, one re- 
flection, which, in regard to men 
actually engaged ir. trade, ought 
to be a security against this dan- 
ger; it is this, That the accom- 
modations which they might de- 
rive in the way of their business, 
at a low rate, would more than 
indemnify them for any difference 
in the dividend; supposing even 
that some diminution of it were 
to be the consequence. But upon 
the whole, the hazard of contrary 
reasoning among the mass of mo- 
nied men, is a powerful argument 
against the experiment. The in- 
stitutions of the kind already ex- 
isting, add to the difficulty of ma- 
king it. Mature reflection, anda 
large capital, » ay, of themselves, 
lead to the desired end. 

The last thing which requires 
any explanatory remark, is, the 
authority proposed to be given to. 
the president to subscribe to the 
amount of two millions of dollars, 
on account of the public. The 
main design of this is, to enlarge 
the specie fund of the bank, and 
to enable it to give a more early 
extension to its operations. Tho’ 
it is proposed to borrow with one 
hand what is lent with the other; 
yet the disbursement of what is 
borrowed, will be progressive, 
and bank notes may be thrown 
into circulation, instead of the 
gold and silver. Besides, there 
is to be an annual reimbursement 
of a part of the sum borrowed, 
which will finally operate as an 
actual investment of so much spe- 
cie. In addition to the induce- 
ments to this measure, which re- 
sult from the general interest of 
the government to enlarge the 
sphere of the utility of the bank, 
there is this more particular con- 
sideration ; to wit, that as far as 
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the dividend on the stock, shall 
exceed the interest paid on the 
loan, there is a positive profit. 
The secretary begs leave to 
conclude with this general obser- 
vation—T hat if the bank of North 
America shail come forward with 
any propositions, which have for 
their object the ingrafting upon 
that institution, the characteris- 
tics which shall appear to the 
legislature necessary to the due 
extent and safety of a national 
bank, there are, in his judgment, 
weighty inducements to giving 
every reasonable facility to the 
measure. Not only the preten- 
sions of that institution, from its 
original relation to the govern- 
ment of the United States, and 
from the services it has rendered, 
are such asto claim a disposition 
favourable to it, if those who are 
interested in it are willing, on 
their part, to place it on a footing 
satisfactory to the government, 
and equal to the purposes of a 
bank of the United States: but 
its co-operation would .naterially 
accelerate the acco. 1plishment of 
the great object, and the collision, 
which might otherwise arise, 
might, in a variety of ways, prove 
equally disagreeable and injuri- 
ous. The incorporation or union 
here contemplated, may be ef- 
fected in different modes, under 
the auspices of an act of the Uni- 
ted States, if it shall be desired 
by the bank of North America, 
upon terms which shall appear 
expedient to the government. 


All which is humbly submitted. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Copies of two letters, from Thomas 
Eddy Esq. of New York, to 
Charles G. Paleske, Esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


New York, 6th month, 
29th, 1810. 


Respected Friend, 


Our legislature did not comply 
with our application; they ap- 
pointed seven commissioners to 
explore the country from Hudson 
riverto lake Erie, in orderto report 
how far the route is capable of 
being improved: I am one, and 
the others are Dewitt Clinton, 
Governeur Morris, Stephen Van 
Ranselaer, P. B. Porter, Simeon 
Dewitt, and William North. We 
leave here this day, and I have no 
doubt the result will be very fa- 
vorable to our canal company, as 
it is likely the state or United 
States will purchase all our stock. 


I am very respectfully, 
Thy assured friend, 
THOMAS EDDY. 


Amount of tolls 1808, at 


Little Falls, $4,760 08 
Do. Rome, $,002 03 
Do. 1809, Little Falls, 4,723 41 
Do. Rome, 3,065 95 


The balance of the last year 
was about 3000 dollars and no di- 
vidend made. The embargo turn- 
ed all our trade to Canada, and 
our people have now gotso much 
in the way of going there, that I 
am afraid the tolls this year, and 
indeed hereafter, will be very 
low. 
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Philadelphia, 9th month, 
30th, 1810. 
Respected friend, 
The legislature of the state of 
New York, at their last session, 


appointed seven commissioners 
to explore the whole route from 


the tide-water of the Hudson ri- 


ver to lake Erie; in order to as- 
certain the practicability of con- 
necting those waters by canals 
and Jocks. 

The commissioners left New- 
York 30th June, and returned a- 


bout three weeks since; and dur- 


ing their tour, examined the pre- 
sent state of our inland naviga- 
tion and the intermediate coun- 
try as far as lake Erie, and are 
satisfied, that a canal communi- 
cation may be completed without 


“meeting with any material diffi- 


culties. 

Engineers are now employed in 
taking levels from Erie to Gen- 
essee river, who are to make re- 
turns to the commissioners at 
New York 28th November ;— 
who report to the legislature in 
January. A copy of this report 
shall be sent thee as soon as it is 
published. The commissioners 
undoubtedly will unite in recom- 
mending a complete canal navi- 
gation, and intirely to abandon 
rivers and lakes. 

The people of our state, duly 
appreciate the incalculable advan- 
tage of improving our internal 
navigation, on a scale commen- 
surate to so important an object ; 
and are extremely urgent for the 
legislature to undertake it.—I an- 
nex a list of some levels made 
about two years ago, by an engi- 


neer now employed by the com- 
missioners. 


I am very respectfully, 
thy assured friend, 


THOMAS EDDY. 


Levels taken by I. Geddes, sur- 
veyor of Onandago county, New 
York. 

feet 
fa 
From Oneida lake to 

Three river point, 


is 18 
FromThree river point 
to Oswego, at lake 
Ontario 24 124 
42 


Oncida lake above the 
level of Ontario 1364 


Levels above the tide at Troy, on 
the Hudson river, viz. 


Jeet. 
Lake Erie, 541 
Tanawanta Swamp, 551 
Genessee river above the 
falls, 460 
Boyle Summit, in the town- 
ship Northfield, 434 
Cayuga Marsh or Lake 340 
Three River Point $18 
Oneida lake 330 
Rome, on the Mohawk 390 
Lake Ontario, 206 


Owasco and Skineatitas lakes 
are nearly on a level with Rome. 

Seneca lake, 50 feet above Cay- 
uga, level with Rome. 

From lake Erie to Fort Schlos- 
ser, 15 feet fall. 

From Lake Erie to Lewistown, 
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opposite Queenstown, 332 feet 
fall. 

From Lake Erie to Niagara 
fort, at lake Ontario, 334 feet 
fall. 


Letter from Charles G. Paleske, 
Esq. to Thomas Eddy, Esq. 


Philadelphia, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 


Agreeably to your request, I 
now state in writing those ideas 
thut I communicated to you this 
morning, on the subject of epen- 
ing a water communication from 
lake Erie to Hudson tide-water. 
In my printed circular of the 
28th July 1808, and my observa- 
tions printed in December 1808, 
I delivered to you many remarks 
to shew the insufficiency of the 
charter, which are equally appli- 
cable to your, as well as our com- 
panies; and that experience has 
shewn, that such a great under- 
taking cannot be carried through 
by a number of managers who 
are changeable annually; and 
who, receiving no compensation, 
neylect or mismanage; or who 
may be induced to make a job of 
it, or act from local motives or in- 
terest. 

In draughting the law, (which 
you had better have prepared on 
delivery of the intended report), 
the following outlines seem to 
me to be indispensably necessary. 

1. To extend the powers ot the 
present Western Lock Naviga- 
tion Company to the intended ob- 
ject. 

2. The stockholders to elect 
five managers, to form a board ; 
one to act as president, one as 


vice president, one as treasurer. 
The president, whilst acting as 
such, to be engaged in no kind of 
manufacturing, mercantile, or spe- 
culative concern; but to employ 
all his time and attention thereto; 
and to receive a salary not ex- 
ceeding thousand dol- 
lars annually. The vice president 
to act as president in the absence 
of the latter; and to receive a 
salary not exceeding 

thousand dollars per annum.— 
The treasurer to receive a salary 
not exceeding thousand 
dollars per annum; and to give 
security to the amount of thirty 
thousand dollars. The other two 
managers to receive for each 
weekly or special meeting, if 
present; at the rate of 

dollars each. If either of the- 
managers should be found guilty 
of frand or embezzlement, or a 
party in any contract ; he shall be 
immediately removed, pay a fine 
at the discretion of the jury, and 
be condemned to hard labour at 
the discretion of the court. In 
case of death, resignation, or o- 
therwise, of any of the managers, 
another to be immediately ap- 
pointed by the board urtil the 
next annual meeting of the stock- 
holders ; who will either confirm 
the appointment or eleet another 
in their place. 

3. All the salaries shall be pay- 
able quarterly. 

4. All monies to be placed in 
bank, in the name of the corpo- 
ration; and to be drawn for by 
checks signed by the president 
and treasurer, and countersigned 
by the secretary, and entered on 
the minutes. 

5. Weekly stated meetings to 
be held at nine o’clock in the 
morning: three managers to 
make a quorum ; but if the pre- 
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sident should be absent, it shall 
require the remaining four to 
make a quorum. 

6. The five managers to be 
authorised, 

A. To fix the route ; or if re- 
commended by the chief engi- 
neer, to alter it. To borrow 
from time to time, on the credit 
of the company, and the tolls and 
profits thereof; such sum or sums 
of money from individuals, states, 
or body politic; on such terms 
and considerations as they may 
find adviseable. To issue certifi- 
cates bearing interest at 
per cent. half annually ; and to 
redeem the same at pleasure ; or 
tu issue certificates three 

r cent. Interest annually, and 
be entitled to the future divi- 
dends with the original stockhol- 
ders as soon as the first dividend 
is paid: when the interest of 
three per cent. should cease. 

B. To buy or condee.n from 
time to time, so much land 
as they may think necessary for 
the use of the canal, towing paths, 
locks, ware-houses, quays, aque- 
ducts, and other necessary build- 
ings. 

C. To receive a rent for stor- 
age, quays &c. 

D. To make collateral cut or 
cuts to communicate with the 
grand canal, whenever they may 
think proper. 

E. To make a turnpike road of 
sixty-six feet wide, whenever 
they may think it advantageous ; 
and to receive a toll equal to that 
fixed by water. 

F. To make aqueducts, and to 
enlarge them for carriages to 
pass; and to receive the usual 
tolls therefore. 

G. To make wing walls and 
dams, wherever they may find it 
necessary. 


H. The company to be obliged 
to make a substantial bridge over 
the canal, wherever a public road 
is laid out before the canal is dig- 
ging ; but if dug, the county to 
make all bridges over the same. 
For all private roads the compa- 
ny to make a ford across the ca- 
nal, 

7. The writs of ad quod dam- 
num, should be to the sheriff of 
the adjoining countics; that im- 
proper verdicts may be avoided. 
In condeinations, the jury ought 
to be enjoined by law, to take in- 
to consideration the benefit re- 
sulting to the owner of the lands 
from the canal passing through 
the same. 

8. The stock of the company 
to consist of the present shares 
of the western lock navigation ; 
calculating the original sum paid; 
adding the interest of seven per 
cent. on the installments until! the 
first of July next; and to makea 
round sum of say dollars 200; te 
call a further payment on that 
day on each share, and grant new 
certificates of stock for each share ; 
which now consists of 


2280 at 83 1-2 % 190,000 
$50 120 42,000 


Dollars 232,000 


9. The stock might be in- 
creased to three thousand shares ; 
to be divided among the present 
stockholders ; or at their option 
until the Ist July next; after that 
day to be open to the first sub- 
scribers. 

10. The state to be at liberty to 
subscribe an equal number of 
shares as the individual stock- 
holders ; not transferable ; paya- 
ble in state certificates of one 
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thousand dollars cach; bearing 
interest of six per cent., payable 
half yearly ; and by instaliments 
of fifty thousand and at any time 
when requested by the managerf 
three months previous ‘hereto, 
This would amount to six hua- 
dred thousand dollars. And to 
appoint an agent, who shall have 
access, and may whenever he 
thinks proper, examine all the 
books and vouchers of the com- 
pany; and the cash; and be pre- 
sent at any or al! meetings of the 
managers. 

11. The United States to make 
a free gift to the company, of two 
millions of acres of land in the 
western territory, bordering on 
lake Erie. 

12. The United States to be 
permitted to subscribe ten thou- 
sand shares at two hundred 
dollars each; amounting to two 
millions of dollars payable in cer- 
tificates of one thousand dollars 
each ; bearing interest at six per 
cent., payable half yearly and by 
installments of one hundred thou- 


sand dollars at any time when 


requested three months previ- 
ously by the managers; and to 
become stockolders for the a- 
mount paid, and no more. The 
president of the United States to 
appoint an agent, with the same 
privileges as the state agent. 

13. The managers to cause in 
December of every year, a state 
of their affairs to be published in 
the newspapers; and forwarded 
to the president and governor ; 
and to be laid before the compa- 
ny at their annual meeting. 

14, The managers to pay to the 
stockholders, :oney-lenders, the 
United States, and the state for 
their subscriptions ; at the rate of 
three per cent. yearly; payable 
nalf yearly ; on the first day of 
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January and first of July of each 
year. 

15. To enable the managers 
to pay three per cent. interest to 
the stock-holders, money-lenders, 
the United States, and to the 
state for their subscriptions; the 
managers ought to be authorised 
to raise by way of lottery, fifty 
thousand dollars annually, for 
twenty years; when it may be 
calculated, that the work done, 
will produce sufficient tolls and 
profits to pay that rate, and pro- 
bably more. 

Permit me to add a few gene- 
ral remarks. In this mode only, 
or on some such plan, the public 
interest must be joined to indivi- 
dual interest and exertions. It is 
more than probable, that the 
stockholders will elect a presi- 
dent and managers that are con- 
siderable stockholders; as well 
as men of talents, leisure and 
character: who being sufficiently 
compensated for their attention ; 
will do their duty to increase 
their capital, by the dividends to 
be expected from this then valu- 
able stock. And their transac- 
tions, being as it were public 
and correct; confidence in them 
would be implicit; and any sum 
of money could be ebtained on a 
loan, perhaps of four per cent. for 
ever, after the first communica- 
tion from the Salt-worksto Kome 
on the Mohawk was completed: 
which being a distance of about 
fifty miles; might be accomplish- 
ed in seven years; and which be- 
ing the most productive, ought 
to be first executed. The rext 
to be done, would be the commu- 
nication from the Mokawk to 
Hudson tide-water. But before 
any thing farther is attempted; a 
full and complete survey and es- 
timate of the whole route, and in 
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different directions, should be 


made by two experienced British. 


engineers of known experience, 


joined. with surveyors of the 


country, of talents and local 
knowledge ; and the necessary 
workmen, and best instruments ; 
if even two years or more were 
lost, and one hundred thousand 
dollars expended.—As soon as 
the tract of the whole route is 
fully ascertained; the lands re- 
quired, should at once be pur- 
chased or condemned, by one and 
the same jury if possible; and 
the money therefor paid, or at 
the option of the land holder, 
converted into a loan, as stock 
like the money-lenders. When- 
ever the canal cuts a piece of 
land, it would be best to purchase 
the same, and re-sell iton ground 
rent when completed; perhaps 
for twenty times the price. Each 
lock ought not.to have less 
ground than two acres; to make 
use of surplus water for mill 
seats. The mode adopted in 
Pennsylvania by William Wes- 
ton esq. for the size of the locks 
and canals, is, in my opinion best 
calculated for this climate; and 
preferable. to small canals and 
boats, and inclined plains, recom- 
mended by Robert Fulton esq. 
which are discontinued even in 
England; and would not suit our 
cold climate; nor would a large 
canal for arks and sloops be ad- 
viseable ; since water on some 
summit levels, could not be ob- 
zained in sufficient quantity at all 
seasons; and it would increase 
the expense of locks to an enor- 
mous amount; nay, be. totally 
impracticable in some places. 
Hence a turnpike road along the 
canal, would be highly necessary 
in New-York; and add but little 


to the cost; and the toll would 
pay it soon, though very mode- 
rate. The managers must use 
their discretion to fix the tolls from 
time to time; but the maximum 
dividend of tollsand profits should 
not exceed twenty-five per cent. 
on the capital expended.—The 
shares subscribed by the state, 
and the additional shares of indi- 
viduals, would more than finish 
the canal, from the salt works to 


Hudson tide-water; when the 


tolls and profits would probably 
pay an interest of six per cent. 
on the capital expended; and al- 
low the managers to pay an inter- 
est of six per cent., with the as- 
sistance of the sinking fund rais- 
ed by lottery, on another million 
on loan: and thus progress until 
the whole be completed. 

As soon as the law is passed ; 
the stockholders should appoint _ 
the managers, and enact perma- 
nent rules and regulations, for 
the government of the board; 
and authorise them to purchase a 
convenient and large dwelling: 
the lower apartments thereof to 


be used for fire proof offices, and 


meetings of the board ; and the 
upper apartments for the accom- 
modation of the president and fa- 
mily ; that in case of indisposition, 
he may still be able to attend to 
the duties; for upon the presi- 
dent and the chief engineer, the 
prosperity of this great national 
undertaking must ultimately de- 
pend. 

Sundry of the above remarks 
are from late private com muni- 
cations of William Weston’ esq. 
and from an act of parliament 
made in 1801, forwarded by him 
tome. Wishing to promote in- 
ternal navigation throughout the 
United States, I shall with plea- 
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sure give you any further infor- 
mation in my power. 


I am very respectfully, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
CHARLES G. PALESKE. 
‘Thomas Eddy esq. one of the 
commissioners of the state of 
New-York. 


P. 8. September 30th, 1810. 


I have omitted to observe ; that _ 


it was a great mistake, and caus- 
ed confusion, disappointment, 
and serious losses, that the ma- 
nagers of our canals undertook 
to act as managers of the lotte- 
ries: some were active, and ac- 
counted fairly and prouiptly ; 
some were negligent, and pro- 
crastinated the settlement of their 
accounts; and some acted for 
purposes of and 
some of their accounts liave not 
yet been settled; a cond) iderable 
balance being claimed by the 
companies: each manag/:r acting 
independent of the other, there 
was no control; no check; no 
responsibility ; no reward for 
services rendered; no  punish- 
ment for neglect or defalcation. 
Though the managers of lotte- 
ries shovld be appointed, and un- 
der the superintendence of the 
board of the canal; they ought 
to be unconnected with the same : 
besides, it requires different ta- 
lents, abilities and exertions to 
be a manager of lotteries, than 
those which are requisite for a 
president or manager of an un- 
dertaking of vast importance, 
such as acanal ; to execute w hich 


faithfully, must engage all their 
attention and time. Though this 
has hitherto not been the case in 
the state of New-York; I ere 
itgproper to hint this mistake, to 
guard against the same in future. 


Extracts from letiers received 
gentleman of the first 
resfectabtlity, talents and enter- 
prise, in the state of New-York. 


NUMBER I. 
-Vovember 5th, 1810. 


“ T have not, until a few days 
since, been able to procure such 
precise and accurate information, 
as would authorize me to make 
any communications to you, res- 
pecting the practicability of con- 
necting, by a canal, the head of 
Seneca lake with the Tioga branch 
of the Susquehanna :—and I have 
thought it better not to write to 
you, on the other subjects of your 
letter, until it was ascertained 
whether there was a. probability 
that the canal in question cauld 
be made; because had the mak- 
ing of it been deemed impracti- 
cable, it might in some respects 
have altered the steps, which 
your legislature will (perhaps I 
should rather say, ought to) take, 
to connect Philadelphia with the 
western part of this state. 

“ Between the Seneca lake and 
the Susquehanna there is a large 
and very wet swamp; from this 
issues Seneca inlet, which after 
running thirteen miles in a nor- 
therly direction, falls into Seneca 
lake: no part of this stream is 
navigable excepting the last three 
miles adjoining the lake; this 
part will admit boats of conside- 
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rable burden; the stream is a 
perennial one, rather swift, but 
its course is not obstructed by ra- 
pids or falls:—Newtown creek 
rises in the same swamp, ahd, 
after running in a southerly di- 
rection nine miles, falls into the 
Tioga branch of the Susquehan- 
na, near the village of New- 
town: no part of this stream is 
navigable, it is not so swift a 
stream as the Seneca inlet, and 
is equally free from falls or rapids. 
T have no doubt but that the wa- 
ters of these creeks, together 
with what could be obtained from 
the swamp, out of which they 
flow, would be more than suffici- 
ent to feed a canal. 

“ {his information will con- 
vince you that no obstacle exists 
to prevent the opening the pro- 
posed canal; indeed nature has 
permitted it to be more easily ac- 
complished than the most san- 
guine person could have expect- 
ed. hat the cost of making it 
would be, a personal survey by a 
scientific person can alone deter- 
mine ; it may, however, be safely 
asserted, that the expense, when 
conypared with the magnitude of 
the object, will not only be mo- 
derate but trifling. . 

“ If the members of your le- 
gislature intend to benefit Penn- 
sylvania, by obtaining, to any con- 
siderable extent, the trade of the 
Genessee country, or by retain- 
ing the small portion of it which 
you now possess, I should sup- 
pose, that the undertaking, which 
would first naturally present it- 
self, would be the complete im- 
provement of the navigation of 
the Susquehanna, from that part 
of it, which can be most advan- 
tageously connected, by roads or 
canals, with the Delaware and its 
waters, as far up the river as the 
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point where thé Tioga branch 
crosses your State line. This, 
although of primary importance, 
is not the only necessary under- 
taking : it is essential, for rea- 
sons which will be hereafter men- 
tioned, that a good turnpike road 
should be made from the western 
bank of the Snsquehanna (oppo- 
site to the place, which muy be 
deemed most eligible to connect 


with the Delaware) to that part 


of the Pennsylvania line, from 
which the road could be most 
easily continued to the village of 
Newtown. Should such exer- 
tions be made on your part, to 
procure our trade, they will be 
met by reciprocal efforts on ours. 
Your turnpike road and improve- 
ment of the Susquehanna, would 
doubtless be immediately extend- 
ed from your line to the village 
of Newtown—operations, which, 
from the shortness of the distance, 
might, to be sure, be easily éf- 
fected, but which are so entirely 
dépendent upon yours that they 
never will be even commenced 
until yours shall be in great for- 
wardness. 

“ Previous to the considera- 
tion of the advantages, that the 
proposed improvements would 
apy both for your state and 
or the western of New- 
York, it will not, perhaps, be 
useless to take a general view of 
the most usual mode pursued by 
the storekeepers in this country, 
in making their remittances to 
the merchants from whom they 
purchase goods. 

“ By much the greater part, 
indeed I believe all the goods, 
that are sold in this country, are 
brought either from Philadelphia 
or from New-York. The pro- 
duce of this country, if wheat, is 
sent in arks (which cannot return. 
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against the stream) to Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, or which is the 
same thing to some intermediate 
place ; if live stock, it is driven 
to Philadelphia or New-York. 
The advantage of sending wheat 
to Baltimore is, that, the convey- 
ance of it being solely by water, 
the expense and waste of storage, 
loading and unloading &c. are 
prevented. The saving is, ne- 
vertheless, more than counterba- 
lanced, by the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the lower part of the Sus- 
quehanna ; by the additional dis- 
tance, which the hands, who na- 
vigate the arks, have to return 
home by land; by the loss of time 
and expense which the storekee- 
per experiences in going to Phi- 
jadelphia or New-York, to pur- 
chase goods; and by, what is 
of more consequence to him 
than all the rest, the unwilling- 
ness of merchants to credit coun- 
try storekeepers, who, instead of 
making a direct remittance of 
their produce in payment for the 
goods purchased, turns that pro- 
duce into cash in a distant city, 
by which the certainty of making 
the regular remittance is lessen- 
ed in proporttep to the accidents 
and temptations; to which the 
storekeeper will be liable, by ei- 
ther losing, squandering, or de- 
frauding the merchant of so trans- 
ferable a property as money. You 
will readily. perceive that the 
storekeeper, who takes his 
produce to Philadelphia and pur- 
chases his goods in New-York, is 
almost equally subjected to the 
last mentioned disadvantage: then, 
why, you ask, does he not pur- 
chase his goods in Pennsylvania? 
-—because the navigation of the 
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Susquehanna‘is so uncertain that 
he cannot tell when to calculate 
upon receiving them; and be- 
cause, even if he could wait, 
without i inconvenience, for fiveor 
six months, for heavy articles, 
there is no road to enable him 
to carry home goods bearing 
land carriage, and without which 
he could not carry on his busi- 
ness. 

“ Tt is true, that, notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, some 
few storekeepers take their pro- 
duce to, and buy their goods in, 
Philadelphia; but it is mostly 
those who make their remit- 
tances in live stock; and even 
many of these, within a few 
years, have preferred driving 
their cattle to the North river: 
—this they have done with reluc- 
tance, because vegetation lasts a 
month longerin Pennsylvania than 
in this country, the effect of which 
is that the cattle may be kept in 
this country until the very mo- 
ment that the grass fails, and yet 
could get good pasture on their 
way to the southward, and of 
course would arrive in so much 
better order, that the grazier in 
the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia, being able to keep them on 
pasture some time after their ar- 
rival, could afford to give more 
for them than the grazier on the 
North river.—Great as these ad- 
vantages of your southern situa- 
tion are, they are still insufficient to 
compensate for the state of your 
roads, which are so very bad, 
that the cattle cannot be prevent- 
ed from leaving them and run- 
ning into the woods, where they 
feed upon the Janrel and of course 
many of them are thereby killed. 
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This last circumstance entirely 
prevents the sending sheep 1 amto 
Pennsylvania. 

» © By next post I will answer 
your other inquiries.” — 


NUMBER II. 
November 25th, 1810. 


«“ My iast letter finished with 
taking a general view of the 
trade between this country and 
the cities of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New-York. I shall now 
proceed to consider what portion 
of the trade of the western part 
of this state, Pennsylvania would 
immediately enjoy from the mak- 
ing the proposed turnpike road, 
and from the contemplated im- 
provements in the navigation of 
the Susquehanna ; and also, how 
far those benefits might be ex- 
tended, and the ultimate benefits 
your state would derive from the 
extension. 

_“ The turnpike road being fi- 
nished, the country through 
which it passed, would soon be 
settled; the laurel and other nox- 
ious plants would be destroyed, 
and the pasture would be in 
much greater quantity, better 
and cheaper, than on the present 
roads :—thnis would not only en- 
able us to send sheep into Penn- 
sylvania and increase the number 
of cattle driven to that. state, 
but wouid also bring back to their 
former market those storekeep- 
ers, who have, within these three 
years past, resorted to the North 
river. Many farmers, who have 


not sufficient employment for 
their horses during the winter, 
would take their. produce to the 
establishments, which would na- 


turally be made on the Susque- 
hanna, sell it, and bring back, 
at a moderate price, either goods 
for the storekeepers or necessa- 


ries for their own families. In 


the event of an extraordinary 
failure of the waters of the Sus- 
quehanna, the storekeeper could 
bring up into the country the 
goods of light carriage absolutely 
necessary to carry on his trade, 


and wait until the waters should 
vise to transport his heavy goods. 


It is, however, to be hoped, that 
the navigation of the Susquehan- 
na would be so far improved as to 
render such an alternative unne- 
cessary. Men of business could 
not only travel speedily from this 
country to Pennsylvania, say to 
your capital, but the establish- 
ment of a reguiar and frequent 
communication by mail would 
take place, a circumstance of more_ 
importance, beth in carrying on 
and promoting trade and inter- 
course between distant places, than 
is, perhaps, generally imagined. 

“ The navigation of the Sus- 
quehanna being improved, so as 
to admit loaded boats to return up 
to Newtown, those, who at pre- 
sent consider Baltimore as their 
market, owing to the facility with 
which they can return with their 
goods would find it more to their 
advantage to carry their produce 
to Philadelphia; and for the 
same reason, all those who took 
their produce, whether in wheat 
or live stock, to Philadelphia, 
would exchange them. for goods 
in that city, and thereby save the 
expense and other inconveni- 
ences, which I have before stated 
they were subjected to, in pro- 
ceeding to. New-York for the 
purpose of purchasing the arti- 
cies of their trade. 

“ The circuit of rich,and fer- 
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tile country, the produce of which 
Pennsylvania. would command, 
and the inhabitants of which she 
would supply with foreign and 
domestic merchandize and ma- 
nufactures, would be enlarged to 
an extent far beyond what your 
merchants; manufacturers or le- 
gislators are, I conjecture, aware 
of. But, let me more particular- 
ly consider how far those improve- 
ments might be extended. 

“ The first operation, which 
presents itself, is the connecting 
Seneca lake with the Tioga; from 
the information contained in my 
last letter you: will be enabled to 
judge of the practicability of ac- 
complishing this. The next is 
the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Tioga above New- 
town, and of the Conhocton and 
Canisteo rivers, as fur up as Bath 
on the former, and Arkport on 
the latter. Whether it is possi- 
ble to render those streams navi- 
gable at all seasons of the year, 
I cannot positively say, but I con- 
elude that it is from the circum- 
stance of some families, who now 
reside in this country, having 
moved up from Fishing creek, 
near Northumberland, . in the 
months of June of the years 
1796-7, in boats carrying ten tons, 
to within one mile of Hornili’s 
(within a few miles of Arkport) 
on the Canisteo. After that 
month, or until the freshets pre- 
vail, those streams are so shallow 
as not to admit of navigation, al- 
though they always contain a con- 
siderable quantity of water. The 
next improvement is the making 
a turnpike road from Philade|puia 
to Amsterdam on lake Erie, 
making Angelica one of the 
points of direction. Froin the 
Pennsylvania line to Angelica and 
Amsterdam, the country would 
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admit of a good road, the practi- 
cability, expense, &c. of making 
the road from Philadelphia to the 
Pennsylvania line, you can best 
determine. 1 should suppose, 
that those improvements. would 
secure to Pennsylvania a trade 
with nearly all the country be- 
tween Seneca lake and lake Erie 
and certainly the trade in live 
stock of the whole of the Genes- 
see country. How far I may be 
correct in these opinions, the en- 
closed map, together with the 
information I shall give you res- 
specting the trade with Mon- 
treal, will in some degree enable 
you to decide. Had there been 
a direct road from Philadelphia 
to Angelica, it would have saved 
several thousand dollars, in the 
expense of making a new set- 
tlement. By a reference to the 
map you will find that Angelica 
is nearer to Philadelphia, in a di- 
rect line, than to New-York, or 
to the North river, by the pro- 
posed turnpike in this state, which 
will be nearly finished next fall. 
How many gentlemen of your ci- 
ty have been incredulous, when 
they have been informed that 
Amsterdam was nearer, in a di- 
rect lime, to Philadelphia than to 
New-York, merely because it 
happens to lie in the same state, 
of which the latter city is the me- 
tropolis. 

* 1 consider Montreal, and not 
New-York, as your great rival in 
the trade of our western country, 
which has within these two years 
commenced and must rapidly 
continue, to be diverted from the 
latter to the former city. The 
merchants of Montreal have, 
within a few months, established 
stores at the mouth of the Genes- 
see river, at Sodus bay, and at 
Otsego, and are giving notice in 
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all our papers that they will not 
only purchase produce, but ad- 
vance money on produce deposit- 
ed with them for transportation 
to Montreal. . They are even ex- 
tending their views still further, 
and are making diligent enqui- 
Pies a8 to the practicability of 
rendering the Genessee river na- 
vigable, whereby they hope to 
be enabled to send merchandize 
up that river, and thence cross- 
ing to the Allegheny (a distance 
: but twenty-five miles) be able 

to supply the western part of 
Pennsylvania, the state of Ohio &c. 
with goods at a cheaper rate than 
they can. be furnished from any 
of the ports of the United States. 
From the number of very high 
and perpendicular falls in the 
Genessee, many may deem such 
an undertaking not only as utterly 


impracticable, but visionary ; yet 
~ who shail say what is impossible, 


for enterprize, aided by capital, 
and stimulated bya sufficient mo- 
tive, to effect? who, that is ac- 
quainted with the history of the 
internal improvement of Great 
Britain, the hills that have been 
surmounted, the mountains that 
have been bored through, the ri- 
vers over which canals have been 
thrown, shall assert that Niagara 
itself will not yield to their ex- 
ertions? who, that contemplates 
the assiduity and perseverance, 
with which her merchants and 
manufacturers, aided by govern- 
ment, are turning into canals the 
ditches of those countries, from 
which there is the remotest pros- 
pect of any quantity of produce 


being diverted to their island, jtreal as in the ports of the United © 
thus making up for their own 
want of territory, by engrossing 
to themselves the interior of o- 
ther nations—can suppose that. 
they will not strain every: nerve 


to possess themselves of the pro- 
ductions of so rich and extensive 
a country, rapidly increasing in 
population and wealth, and with 
the importance of which its own 
Atlantic inhabitants are either 
unacquainted, or else undervalue 
and disregard. 

“ Montreal, however, cannot 
divert from you the produce of 
this country in live stock, nor can 
she, as her harbor is frozen for a 
very great portion of the year, 
enter into a competition with 
you to obtain the produce in 
wheat, to that extent which her 
local situation and the enterprise 
of her merchants would other- 
wise enable her to do. The high 
price of wheat generally depends 
upon foreign demand, and in pro- 
portion as the denand for so ab- 
solutely necessary an article of 


support is urgent, in that pro-_ 


portion the price is exhorbitant ; 
which, together with the bounty, 
on the importation of that grain, 
frequently given by the countries 
in which scarcity exists, produces 
such an influx of wheat as speed- 
ily to supply the exigency, and 
to render the demand of short 
duration. The probability, there- 
fore, is, that a foreign market 
would be glutted from the ports 
of the United States, before 
Montreal could supply it with a 
ship-load of grain, and of course 
the Montreal merchant could not 
afford to give so much for wheat as 
our merchants of the ‘middle 
states. Indeed it is a fact, that, 
except during the embargo, wheat 
never has been so high at Mon- 


States. 

“ It is evident that ‘the return 
trade from a sea-port to the inte- 
rior, which consists of articles of 
high value in comparison with 
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their bulk and weight, is carried 
on. with cheapness, in some de- 
gree proportionate to the quantity 
of the trade, from the interior 
to the sea-ports which consists 
of heavy and bulky produce but 
of small value. The immense 
quantity of this rude produce, 
which, by making the improve- 
ments suggested, Pennsylvania 
would. certainly. draw into the 
midst of her population from the 
Genessee country, &c. would en- 
able her to to transmit by re- 
turn, up the Susquehanna and 
Canisteo, her merchandize, ma- 
nufactures and surplus articles, 
at a very cheap rate, by means of 
the numerous persons and con- 
veyances employed in bringing 
the rude produce to her markets. 
Nor is the importance of the 
measure limited here, Pennsyl- 
vanians might transport their 
goods from the Canisteo to the 
Allegheny. (a distance of on- 
ly 48 miles, 20 of which, from 
Hernell’s to Angelica, is nearly 
turnpiked) and, thence down that 
river to the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, to Pittsburgh and the 
Ohio, and thus underseil the Mon- 
treal. merchant, however enter- 
prising and industrious. 

“ [ assure you, that I suggest- 
ed,. several years ago, to many 
gentlemen of Philadelphia, the 


practicability of supplying the . 
whole. western country with goods - 


at amuch cheaper rate, by means 
of the Susquehanna and Alleghe- 
ny rivers, than they have been 
furnished at by the present mode 
of land carriage to Pittsburg— 
and, yet, there were very few, 
who did not regard the project 
as visionary: this last summer, 
two storekeepers, one of whom 
had purchased his goods in Phi- 
ladelphia, the other in New-York, 
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passed through Angelica, and 
thence proceeded with their pro- 
perty down the Allegheny—-a 
circumstance, which increases 
my confidence, that, when the 
roper improvements shall have 

en made, the Ohio or western 
states will all be supplied with 
goods by this route. 

“I shall be happy to commu. 
nicate such further information 
as may be calculated to induce 
your legislature to make those 
improvements, and to convince 
them of the absolute necessity of 
commencing them speedily, if 
they wish to prevent the trade of 
this important country from pass- 
ing entirely to Canada. But let 
me remark that, besides address- 
ing the legislature, Franklin 
ought to appeal to the merchants, 
manufacturers and holders of real 
estate, in Philadelphia, and urge 
them to exert themselves to ob- 
tain a cheap and expeditious 
route of coimmunication with the 
head-waters of the Susquehanna 
and Allegheny, and of course 
with the northern and western 
lakes. I believe that, if they 
had any just conception of the 
importance of such a measure 
that they would make every ef- 
fort, in conjunction with the le- 
gislature to complete the im- 
provements I have mentioned.” 


NOTES. 


The Genessee country consists of 
seven counties; three northern, viz. 
Ontario, Genessee, and Niagara ; four 
southern, viz. Steuben, Allegheny, 
Cattaraugus and Chatauque.—Onta- 
rio county is, it is believed, the third 
in the state as to population, al- 
though there is still much unsettled 
land in it. 

From Geneva, the principal town 
of Ontario county, to Albany, the dis- 
tance is 192 miles, in a direct line: 
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DELPHIA DISPENSARY, 


December 24th, 1810. 


ACCOUNT OF PATIENTS ADMIT- 
TED, &c. &e. 


The number of patients who 
have been attended by the physi- 
cians of the institution, from De- 
cember Ist. 1809, to December, 
Ist, 1810, is 3275. 

Remaining under care from 


last year, 82 
Admitted since last year, 3193 
3275 

Cured is, 2916 


Relieved, 98 
Of whom | Dead, 99 


thenumber < Irregular, 38 
Removed, 26 


Remaining 
under care, 98 
——3275 


— 


about 210. 
_ From Amsterdam, the principal town 
of Niagara county, to Albany299 miles 
—to Philadelphia 305 miles. 

From Batavia, the principal town of 
Genessee county, to Albany 259 miles 
—to Philadelphia 242. 

From Bath, principal town of Steu- 
ben county, by the turnpike now com- 

_ pleting, to Kingston on the North riv- 
er, 205 miles—to Philadelphia, byNew- 
town, Wilkesbarre and Easton, 210. 

From Angellica, principal town of 
Allegheny county, to Kingston 245 
miles—to Philadelphia 218. 

From Great Vailey creek, centre of 
Cattaraugus county, by way of Angel- 
lica, to Kingston 273 miles—-to Phila- 
delphia 248, 

From Mayville, principal town of 
Chatauque county, bordering on lake 
frie, by way of Angellica, to Kingston 
297 miles—to Philadelphia 272. 


; 


e 


from the same town to Philadelphia, — 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHILA- The Receipts and Expenditures of 


“Moneys have been as follow, viz. 
RECEIPTS. 


The Treasurer has receivéd 
from January 3d to December 14, 
1810, 


Dolls. cts. 
In annual contributions, 1208 68 
Cash part of John Keble’s , 
' Legacy, balance in full, 214 06 
Legacy of Hugh Roberts, 
of lower Merion, dec. 133 33 
Rent of the Dispensary 
cellar to Oct. 22d, 1810, 80 00 
Rent of the house in Zane 
~ street to Nov. 14th, 1810, 183 80 
Ground Rents, 112 39 
Bank Dividends, 265 00 
Interest on Loan Office ) 
- certificates, $68 06 
Sale of Ground Rents, 643 26 
‘ 


Dollars 3208 58 


EXPENDITURES. 


Dolls. cts. 


Balance due the treasurer 

lust year, 21 92 
Accounts passed last year 

by the board of Mana- 

gers, and paid this year, 248 05 
House expenses and me- 

dicines, 1760 78 
Apothecary’s Salary, 400 00 
Stationaries.and Printing, $3 26 
‘Taxes, Repairs, and 

Ground rent on the 

house in Zane street, 226 22 


Water tax onthe Dispen- 
sary, 5 06 
Well and pump in the Dis- 
pensary yard, 137 43 


Expenses in settling the 
estateoiJohn Keble,dec. 25 59 


| 
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Balance remaining in the 
treasurer’s hands, 


Dollars 3208 58 


350 35 


In presenting the annual state- 
ment of our accounts to the pa- 
trons of the Dispensary, and to 
the public in general, we~cannot 
avoid remarking, that the large 
and unexpected increase of pa- 
tients has necessarily increased 
the expenses; and although the 
institution is now; for the first 
time, during a course of several 
years, entirely freed from debt, yet 
we must again remind the well 
wishers to this important charity, 
that its future existence will de- 
pend on the continuation of its 
contributors. | 

There is another subject ne- 
cessary to be adverted to in a pub- 
lication of this kind. The dis- 
pensary was never designed to as- 
sist any but the Indigent Sick.— 
The original title announces it 
to be a charity, for the medical 
relief of the poor the letters of 
recommendation declare, that “its 
objects are only such as are really 
necessitous.” We mention these 
circumstances merely to avoid 
the painful repetition of refusing 
applications of a different kind. 

Yearly contributions, donations, 
and legacies, will be thankfully 
received as usual, by the trea- 
surer John Clifford, No. 29, North 
Water street, and by each of the 


managers. 


Published by order of the Board 


ef Managers, 
William White, President. 


Form of a legacy to the Dis- 
pensary. 


I give and bequeath to the Phi- 
ladelphia Dispensary the sum of 
3 to be paid to their 
treasurer for the time being, and 
applied towards carrying on the 
charitable designs of the said In- 
stitution. 


Managers Elected, January, 1811. 


William White, President,No. 89, 
Walnut street. 
Lawrence Seckel, No. 155, Mar- 
ket street. 
Robert Blackwell, No. 50, Pine 
street. 
Henry Helmuth, No. 279, Mar- 
ket street. 
Robert Smith, No. 58, South Front 
street. 
Godfrey Haga, Corner of Sixth 
and Market streets. 
Robert Ralston, No. 189, Arch 
street. 
Ebenezer Hazard, No. 145, Arch 
street. 
Isaac Snowden, No. 305, Arch 
street. 
Joseph Crukshank, No. 87, Mar- 
ket street. 
James Robertson, No. 218, Ches- 
nut street. 
Samuel P Griffitts, Secretary, No. 
62, S. Front street. 


Officers Elected, January 1811. 


Attending Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 


Doctor Joseph Parrish. 
Isaac Cleaver. 
John Perkin. 
Henry Neill. 
‘Benjamin Kugler. 
Samuel Stewart. 


Consulting Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 


Doctor Benjamin Rush. 


B 
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Doctor Thomas Parke. 


Caspar Wistar, Jun. 
Philip S. Physic. 


Treasurer. 


John Clifford, No. 29, North Wa- 
ter street. 


Apothecary. | 
Stephen Taylor, at the Dispensa- 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON 
THE EXTENT AND PHYSICAL 
ASPECT OF THE KINGDOM OF 
NEW SPAIN, FROM BARON DE 

HUMBOLDT’S POLITICAL ESSAY 
ON THE KINGDOM OF NEW 
SPAIN, 


Before entering on a political 
view of the kingdom of New 
Spain, it may be of importance 
to bestow a rapid glance on the 
extent and population of the Spa- 
nish possessions in the two A- 
Mericas. We must generalize 
our ideas, and consider each co- 
Jony in its relations with the 
neighbouring colonies and with 
the mother country, if we would 
obtain accurate results, and as- 
sign to the country described the 

ace to which it is entitled from 
its territorial wealth. 

The Spanish possessions of the 
new continent occupy the im- 
mense extent of territory com- 
prised between the 41° 43. mi- 
nutes of south latitude, and tls 
37° 48 minutes of north latitude. 
This space of seventy-nine de- 
grees equals not only the length 


- of all Africa, but it even much 


surpasses the breadth of the 
Russian empire, which includes 


about a hundred and ‘sixty-seven 
degrees of longitude, under a 
paralicl of which the degrees are 
not‘more than half the degrees 
of the equator. 

The most southern point of 
the new continent inhabited by 
the Spaniards is Fort Maullin, 
near the small village of Carel- 
mapu, on’the coast of Chili, op- 
posite the northern extremity of 
the island of Chiloe. A road is o- 


pening from Valdivia to this fort 


of Maullin ; a bold but useful un- 
dertaking, as a stormy sea pre- 
vents navigators for a great part 
of the year from landing’ on so 
dangerous a coast. On the south 
and south-east of Fort Maullin in 
the gulfs of Ancud and Relonca- 
vi, by which we reach the great 
lakes of Nahuelhapi and Todos 
los Santos, there are no Spanish 
establishments; but we meet with 
them in the islands near the eas- 
tern coast of Chiloe, even in 45° 
34 minutes of south latitude, 
where the island Caylin (opposite 
the lofty summit of the Corcoba- 
do) is inhabited by several fami- 
lies of Spanish origin. 

_ The most northern point of 
the Spanish colonies is the ‘mis- 
sion of San Francisco, on the 
coast of New California, seven 
leagues to the north-west of San- 
ta Croz. The Spanish language 
is thus spread over an extent of 
more than one thousand nine 
hundred leagues in length. Un- 
der the wise administration of 
count Florida Blanca, a regular 
communication of posts was es- 
tablished from Paraguay to the 
north-west coast of North Ame- 
rica; and a monk in the mission 
of the Guaranis Indians can main- 
tain a correspondence with ano- 
ther missionary inhabiting New 
Mexico, or the countries in the 


j 
i 

| 

| 
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d of Cape Mendo- 
cin, without their letters ever 
passing atany great distance from 
the continent of Spanish America. 

The dominions of the king of 
Spain in America exceed in ex- 
tent the vast regions possessed by 
the Russian empire, or Great 
Britain, in Asia. I thought, 
therefore, that a view of these 
differences and of the striking 
disproportion between the area 
and the population of the mother 
country, compared with those of 
the colonies, could hardly fail to 
be interesting. To make this 
disproportion appear still more 
palpable, I have formed, accord- 
ing to exact scales, the drawings 
in the last plate. A red parallel- 
ogram which serves for the base, 
represents the surface of the mo- 
ther countries; and a blue paral- 
lelogram which reposes on the 
base, indicates the area of the 
Spanish and English possessions 
in America and Asia. These 
views, similar to those of M. 
Playfair, have something fearful 
in them, particularly when we 
fix our eyes on the grand catas- 
trophe represented in the fourth 
figure, of which the memory is 
still recent among us. This 
plate alone should suggest im- 
portant considerations to those 
who superintend the prosperity 
and tranquillity of the colonies. 
The dread of a future evil is un- 
doubtedly in itself a motive of 
ho great dignity; but it is a pow- 
erful motive of vigilance and ac- 
tivity for great political bodies as 
well as for simple individuals. 

The Spanish possessions in 
America are divided into nine 
great governments, which may 
be regarded as independent of one 
another. Of these nine govern- 
ments, five, viz. the viceroyalties 
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of Peru and of New Gréfiada, the 
cafitanias generales of Guatima- 
la, of Portorico, and of Caraccas, 
are wholly comprised in the tor- 
rid zone; the four other divisi- 
ons, viz. the viceroyalties of Mex- 
ico and Buenos Ayres, the cafi- 
tanias generales of Chili and Ha- 
vannah, including the Floridas, 
are composed of countries of 
which a great part is situated 
without the tropics, that is to say, 
in the temperate zone. We shall 
afterwards see that this position 
alone does not determine the na- 
ture of the productions of these 
fine regions. The union of se- 
veral physical causes, suchas the 
great height of the Cordilleras, 
their enormous masses, the num- 
ber of plains, elevated more than 
from two to three thousand me- 
tres* above the level of theocean, 
give to a part of the equinoxial 
regions a temperature adapted to 
the cultivation of the wheat and 
fruit tree of Europe. The geo- 
graphical latitude has small in- 
fluence on the fertility of a coun- 
try, where, on the ridge and de- 
clivity of the mountains, nature 
exhibits a union of every cli- 
mate. 

Among the colonies subject to 
the king of Spain, Mexico occu- 
pies at present the first rank, 
both on account of its territorial 
wealth, and on account of its fa- 
vourable position for commerce 
with Europe and Asia. We 
speak here merely of the politi- 
cal value of the country, consi- 
dering it in its actual state of ci- 
vilization, which is very superior 
to that of the other Spanish pos- 
sessions. Many branches of a- 


*From 6,561 feet to 9,842 feet. 
Trane. 


| 


— 


ure have undoubtedly at- 
tained a higher degree of per- 
fection in the province of Carac- 
cas than in New Spain. The 
fewer mines a colony has, the 
more the industry of the inhabi- 
tants is turned towards the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable king- 
dom. The fertility of the soil is 
greater in the provinces of Cu- 
mana, of New Barcelona, and 
Venezuela ; and it is greater on 
the banks of the lower Orinoco, 
and in the northern part of New 
Grenada, than in the kingdom of 
Mexico, of which several regions 
are barren, destitute of water, 
and incapable of vegetation. But 
on considering the greatness of 
the population of Mexico, the 
number of considerable cities in 
the proximity of one another, 
the enormous value of the metal- 
lic produce, and its influence on 
the commerce of Enrope and 
Asia ; in short, on examining the 
imperfect state of cultivation ob- 
servable in the rest of Spanish 
America we are tempted to justi- 
the preference which the court 
of Madrid has long manifested 
for Mexico above its other colo- 
nies. 
The denomination of New 
Spain designates, in general, the 
vast extent of country over 
which the viceroy of Mexico ex- 
ercises his power. Using the 
word in this sense, we are to 


consider as northern and south- 


ern limits the parallels of the 
38th and 10th degrees of latitude. 
But the captain-general of Gua- 
uimala, considered as administra- 
tor, depends very little on the 
viceroy of New Spain. The 
kingdom of Guatimala contains, 


according to its political division, 


the governments of Costa Rice, 
and of Nicaragua. It is conter- 
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minous with the kingdom. of 
New Grenada, to which Darien 
and the isthmus of Panama be- 
long. Whenever in the course 
of this work we use the denomi- — 
nations of New Spain and Mexi- 
co, we exclude the capitania-ge- 
neral of CGuatimala, a country 
extremely fertile, well peopled, 
compared with the rest of the 
Spanish possessions, and so much 
the better cuitivated as the soil, 
convulsed by volcanoes# contains, 
almost no metallic mines. We 
consider the intendancies of Me- 
rida and Oaxaca as tne most 
southern, and at the same time 
the most eastern parts of New 
Spain. The confines which se- 
parate Mexico from: the kingdom 
of Guatimala are washed by the 
great ocean to the east of the 
port of Tehuantepec, near la 
Barra de Tonala. They termi- 
nate on the shore of the Atlantic, 
near the bay of Honduras. 

The name of New Spain was 
at first only given in the year 
1518 to the province of Yucatan, 
where the companions in arms 
of Grijalva were astonished at 
the cultivation of the fields and 
the beauty of the Indian edifices. 
Cortez, in his first letter to the 
emperor Charles V. in 1520, em- 
ploys the denomination of New 
Spain for the whole empire of 
Montezuma. This empire, if we 
may believe Solis, extended from 
Panama to New California. But 
we learn from the diligent re» 
searches of a Mexican historian, 
the Abbe Clavigero,* that Mon-. 
tezuma the sultan of Tenochtitlan 
had a much smaller extent of 


* Dissertazione soprai confini di 2- 
nahuac. See Storia anti det Mertico. 
T. IV. 265. 
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country underhis dominion. His 
kingdom was bounded towards 
the eastern coast by the rivers of 
Guasacualco and Tuspan, and to- 
wards the western coast by the 
plains of Soconusco, and the 
port of Zacatula. On looking 
into my general map of New 
Spain, divided into intendancies, 
it will be found, that aecording 
to these limits, the empire of 
Montezuma included only the in- 
tendancies of Vera Cruz, Oaxa- 
ca, la Puebla, Mexico, and Valla- 
dolid. 1 think its area may be 
estimated at fifteen thousand 
square leagues. 

Towards the beginning of the 
16th century, the river of Santia- 
go separated the agricultural na- 
tions of Mexico and Mechoacan 
from the barbarous and pastoral 
hordes called Otomites and Cici- 
mecs. These savages frequently 
carried their incursions as far as 
Tula, a town situated near the 
northern bank of the valley of 
Tenochtitlan. ‘They occupied 
the plains of Zelaya and Sala: an- 
ca, now admired for their fine 
cultivation, and the multitude of 
farms scattered over their sur- 
face. 

Neither should the denomina- 
tion of Anahuac be confounded 
with that of New Spain. Before 
the conquest, all the country be- 
tween the 14th and 2\st degrees 
of latitude was included under 
the name of Anahuac. Besides 
the Aztec empire of Montezu- 
ma, the small republics of Tlax- 
callan and Cholollan, the king- 
doms of Tezcuco (or Acolhoa- 
‘can) and Mechuacan, which com- 
yee part of the intendancy of 

alladolid, belonged to the an- 
cient Anahuac. 

Even the name of Mexico is 
of Indian origin. It signifies in 
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the Aztec language the habita- 
tion of the God of War, called 
Mexitli or Huitzilopochtli. It 
appears, however, that before the 
year 1530 the city was more 
commonly called Tenochtitlan 
than Mexico. Cortez,* who had 
made very little progress in the 
language of the country, called 
the capital, through corruption, 
Temixtitan. These etymologi- 
cal observations will not be found 
too minute in a work which 
treats exclusively of the king- 
dom of Mexico. The audacious 
man who overturned the Aztec 
monarchy considered this king- 
dom sufficiently extensive to ad- 
viset Charles V. to unite the title 
of emperor of New Spain to that 
of Roman emperor. 

We are tempted to compare 
together the extent and popula- 
tion of Mexico, and that of two 
empires with which this fine co- 
lony is in relations of union and 
rivalry. Spain is five times 
smaller than Mexico. Should no 
unforeseen misfortunes occur, 
we may reckon that in less than 
a century the population ef New 
Spain will equal that of the mo- 
ther country. The United States 
of North America since the ces- 
sion of Louisiana, and since they 
recognise no other boundary than 
the Rio Bravo del Norte, con- 
tain 240,000 squareleagues. Their 


* Historia de Nueva Espana, por 
Lorenzana, (Mexico, 1770 p. 1.) 

¢ Cortez says, in his first letter, 
dated from Villa Segura de la Fron- 
tera, the 30th October, 1520: “ Las 
cosas de esta terra son tantas y tales 
gue Vuestra Alteza se puede entitular 
de nuevo Emperador de ella, y con 
titulo y non menos merito, que el de 
Alemana, que por la gracia de Dios, 
Vuestra Sacra Magestad possee.” (Lo- 
renzana, p. 38.) 
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lation is not much greater than moral considerations on the 
than that of Mexico, 2s we shall true interests of society, or the 
afterwards see on examining principles of philanthropy, and of 
carefully the population and the justice, so often the theme of the 
area of New Spain. parliament, the constituent assem- 
If the political force of two bly. and the works of the philoso- 
states depended solely on the phers. | 
space which they occupy.on the The number of African slaves 
globe, and on the number of inthe United States amounts-to 
their inhabitants; if the nature of more than a million, and consti- 
Ne the soil, the configuration of the tute a sixth part of the whole 
F coast; and if the climate, the e- population. The southern states, 
He nergy of the nation, and above all whose influence is dncreased 
the degree of perfection of its since the acquisition of Louisia- 
We social institutions, were not the na, very inconsiderately increase 
‘ ip principal elements of this grand the annual importation of these 
dynamical} calculation, the king- negroes. It is not yet in the 
f | dom of New Spain might, at power of Congress, nor the chief 
1 present, be placed in opposition of the confederation, (a magis- 
to the confederation of the A- trate* whose name is dear to the 
merican republics. Both labour true friends of humanity,) to op- 
under the inconvenience of an pose this augmentation, and to 
yl unequally distributed population; spare by that means much dis- 
| but that of the United States, tress to the generations to come. 
though in a soil and climate less | The Mexican population is 
favoured by nature, augments composed of the same elements 
with an, infinitely greater rapidi- as the other Spanish colonies. 
ty. Neither does itcomprehend, They reckon seven races: 1. 
like the Mexican population, The individuals bern in Europe, 
nearly two millions and a half of vulgarly called Gachupines; 2. in 
aborigines. These Indians, de- The Spanish Creoles, or whites 10 
graded by the despotism of the of European extraction born in So 
ancient Aztec sovereigns, and by America; 3. The Mestizos, des- in} 
the vexations of the first conque- cendants of whites and Indians; the 
rors, though protected by the 4. The Mulattoes, descendants of ff ;); 
Spanish laws, wise and humane whites and negroes; 5. The [fp 
in general, enjoy very little, how- Zambos, descendants of negroes fi ny, 
AL ever, of this protection, from the and Indians; 6. The Indians, or § yp 
great distance of the supreme copper-colouredindigenous race; 
authority, The kingdom of New and, 7. The African negroes. Ab- ‘ 
Spain has one decided advantage gtracting the sub-divisions there | 
over the United States. The are four casts: the whites, com- 
number of slaves there either prehended under the general 
Africars or of mixed race, is name of Spaniards, the negroes, 
almost nothing; an advantage the Indians, and the men of mix- 
which the European colonists . 
have only begun rightly to appre- 
‘Ciate since the tragical events of | 
the revolution of St. Domingo. — «phe present president, Mr. Tho=» 
| ot So true it is} that the fear of phy- mas Jefferson, author of the excellent ont 
|i sical evils acts more powerfully Essay on Virginia. 
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ed extraction, from Europeans, 
Africans, American Indians, and 
Malays; for from the frequent 
communication between Acapul- 
co and the Philippine islands, 
many individuals of Asiatic ori- 
gin, both Chinese and Malays, 
have settled in New Spain. 

A very general prejudice ex- 
ists in Europe that an exceeding 
small number of the copper-co- 
louréd race, or descendants of the 
ancient Mexicans, remain at this 


day. The cruelty of the Euro- 


peans has entirely extirpated the 
old inhabitants of the West In- 
dies. The continent of Ameri- 
ca, however, has witnessed no 
such horrible result. The num- 
ber of Indians in New Spain ex- 
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ceeds two millions and a half, in- 
cluding only those who have no. 
mixture of European or African 
blood. What is still more con- 
solatory, and we repeat it, is, that 
the indigenous population far 
from declining, has been consi- 
derably on the increase for the 
last fifty years, as is proved by 
the registers of capitation or tri- 
bute. 

In general the Indians appear to 
form two-fifths of the whale popu- 
Jation of Mexico. In the four inten- 
danciesof Guanaxuato, Valladolid, 
Oaxaca, and la Puebla, this po- 
pulation amounts even to three 
fifths. The enumeration of 1793 
gave the following result. 


Names of intendancies. Total population. “Vumber of Indians. 
Guanaxuato $98,000 175,000 
Valladolid 290,000 119,000 
Puebla © 638,000 416,000 
Oaxaca 411,000 $63,000 


From this table it appears that 
in the intendancy of Oaxaca, of 
100 individuals ‘88 were Indians. 
So great a number of indigenous 
inhabitants undoubtedly proves 
the antiquity of the cultivation of 
this country. Accordingly, we 
find near Oaxaca remaining mo- 
numents of Mexican architecture, 
which prove a singulerly advanc- 
ed state of civilization. 

The Indians, or copper-colour- 
ed race, are rarely to be found in 
the north of New Spain, and are 
hardly to be met with in the pro- 
vincias internas. History gives 
us several causes for this pheno- 
menon. When the Spaniards 
made the conquest of Mexi- 

0, they found very few inhabit- 

ants in the countries situated be- 

ond the parallel of 20°. These 
VII. 


provinces were the abode of the 
Chichimecks and Otomites, two 
pastoral nations, of whom thin 
hordes were scattered over a vast 
territory. Agriculture and civi- 
lization, as we have already ob- 
served, were concentrated in the 
plains south of the river of San- 
tiago, especially between the val- 
ley of Mexico and the proviiace of 
Oaxaca. 

Irom the 7th to the 13th cen- 
tury, population seems in general 
to have continually flowed to- 
wards the south. From the re- 
gions situated to the north of the 
Rio Gila issued forth those war- 
like nations who successively 
inundated the country of Ana- 
huac. We are ignorant whether 
that was their primitive country, 
or whether they came originaily 
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northern regionstravelled through 
by Hearne, Fiedler, and) Macken- 
zie. But on the north-west coast, 
between Nootka and Cook river, 
especially under the 57° of north 
latitude, in Norfolk Bay and Cox 
Canal, the natives display a decid- 
ed taste for hieroglyphical paint- 
ings.* M. Fleurieu, a man of 
distinguished learning, supposes 


_ from Asia or the north-west coast 

of America, and traversed the 
savannas of Nabajoa and Moqui, 
af | to.arrive at the Rio Gila. The 
ie hieroglyphical tables of the Az- 
Tt tecs have transmitted to us the 
memory of the principal epochs 
| of the great migrations among 
ee | the Americans. This migration 
1 bears some analogy to that which, 


ie ) in the fifth century, plunged Eu- 


rope in a state of barbarism, of 
which we yet feel the fatal effects 
in many of our social institutions. 
However, the people who travers- 
ed Mexico left behind them 
traces of cultivation and civiliza- 
tion. The Toultecs appeared, 
first, in the year 648, the Chichi- 
mecks in 1170, the Nahualtecs in 
1178, the Acolhues and Aztecs 
in 1196. The Toultecs intro- 
duced the cultivation of maize 
and cotton; they built cities, 
made roads, and constructed those 


that these people might be the 
descendants of some Mexican 
colony, which, at the period of 
the conquest, took refuge in those 
northern regions, This ingeni- 
ous opinion will appear less pro- 
bable if we consider the great 
distance which these colonists 
would have to travel, and reflect 
that the Mexican, cultivation dic 
not extend beyond the 208 of la- 
titude. I am rather inclined to 
believe, that, on the migration of 
the Toultecs and Aztecs to the 
south, some tribes remained on 
the coasts of New Norfolk and 


great pyramids which are yet ad- 
mired, and of which the faces 
Wie are very accurately laid out. 
They knew the use of hierogly- 


New Cornwall, while the rest 
continued their course south- 
wards. We can conceive how th 


. phical paintings ; they could people, travelling en masse, for oh 
found metals, and cut the hardest example, the Ostrogoths and Ala- vie 
| stones; and they had a solar year ni, were able to pass from the if 
more perfect than that of the Black Sea into Spain; but how — |) 
Greeks and Romans. The form could we believe that a portion of FF ; 
of their government indicated these people were able to return & .,, 
that they were the descendants of from west to east, at an epoqua FF ) 
Wy a people who had experienced when other hordes had already  ¢_ 
AU I ereat vicissitudes in their social occupied their first abodes on lat 
HAH state. But where is the source the banks of the Don or the Bo- § |, . 
of that cultivation? where is the risthenes? ae 
country from which the Toultecs This is not the place to discuss ee 
and Mexicans issued ? <4 
Tradition and historical hiero- diss 
glyphics name Huchuetlapailan, * Voyage de Marchand, tom. I. p. 258, B of 
Tollan, and Aztlan, as the first 261,375. Dixon, p.332. A harp re 
residence of these wandering na- presented i in the hieroglyphical paint- 
tions. There are no remains at '"8* of the inhabitants of the north- 
one west coast of America, is an object at 
this day of any ancient civiliza- as remarkable as the famous) « 
HU tion of the human species to the harp on the tombs of the kings off 43. 
| north of the Rio Gila, or in the Thebes. 
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the great problem of the Asiatic 
origin of the Toultecs or Aztecs. 
The general question of the first 
origin of the inhabitants of the 
continent is beyond the limits 
prescribed to history ; and is not, 
perhaps, even a philosophical 
question. There undoubtedly 
existed other people in Mexico 
at the time when the Teultecs 
arrived there in the course of 
their migration. and therefore to 
assert that the Toultecs are an Asi- 
atic race is not maintaining that all 
the Americans came originally 
from Thibet or oriental Siberia. 
De Guignes attempted to prove 
by the Chinese annals that they 
visited America posterior to 
458; and Horn, in his ingenious 
work de Originibus Americanis, 
published in 1699, M. Scherer, 
in his historical researches res- 
pecting the new world, and more 
recent writers, have made it ap- 
pear extremely probable that old 
relations existed between Asia 
and America. 

I have elsewhere advanced* 
that the Toultecs, or Aztecs, 
might be a part of those Hiong- 
noux, who, according to the Chi- 
nese historians, emigrated under 
their leader Punon, and were lost 
in the north parts of Siberia. 
This nation of warrior-shepherds 
has more than once changed the 
face of oriental Asia, and deso- 
lated, under the name of Huns, 
the finest parts of civilized Eu- 
rope. All these conjectures 
will acquire probabil: y 
when a marked analogy shall be 
discovered between the languages 
of Tartary and those of the new 


* Tableaux de la Nature, vol. !. p. 


53. 
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continent; an analogy, which, 
according to the latest researches 
of M. Barton Smith, extends on- 
ly to a very small number of 
words. The want of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, and all those nutritive 
gramina which go under the ge- 
neral name of cereal, seems to 
prove, that if Asiatic tribes pas- 
sed into America, they must 
have descended from pastoral 
people. We see in the old con- 
tinent that the cultivation of ce- 
real gramina, and the use of milk, 
were introduced as far back as 
we have any historical records. 

The inhabitants of the new con-- 
tinent cultivated no other grami- 
na than maize, (Zea.) They 
fed on no species of milk, though 

the lamas, alpacas, and in the 

north of Mexico and Canada 

two kinds of indigenous oxen, 

would have afforded them milk in 

abundance. These are striking 

contrasts between the Mongol 

and American race. 

Without losing ourselves in 
suppositions as to the first coun- 
try of the Toultecs and the Az- 
tecs, and without attempting ‘to 
fix the geographical position of 
those ancient kingdoms of Hue- 
huetlapallan and Aztlan, we shall 
confine ourselves to the accounts 
of the Spanish historians. The 
northern provinces, New Biscay, 
Sonora, and New Mexico, were 
very thinly inhabited in the 16th 
century. The natives were hun- 
ters and shepherds; and they 
withdrew as the European con- 
querors advanced towards the 
north. . Agriculture alone at- 
taches man to the soil, and deve- 
lopes the love of country. Thus 
we see that in the southern parts 
of Anahuac, in the cultivated re- 
gion adjacent to ‘Tenochtitlan, 
the Aztee colonists patiently en- 
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~ dured the cruel vexations exer- 


cised towards them by their con- 
querors, and suffered every thing 
rather than quit the soil which 
their fathers had cultivated. But 
in the northern provinces, the 
natives yielded to the conquerors: 
their uncultivated savannas, which 
served for pasturage to the buf- 
faloes. The Indians took refuge 
beyond the Rio Gila, towards the 
Rio Zaguanas and the mountains 
de las Grullas, The Indian tribes 
who formerly occupied the terri- 


‘tory of the United States and 
‘Canada followed the same policy ; 


rand chose rather to withdraw, 


first, behind the Alleghany moun- 


tains, then behind the Ohio, and 
lastly behind the Missouri, to a- 
void being forced to live among 
the Europeans. From the same 
cause we find the copper-colour- 
edrace neither in the provincias in- 


ternas of New Spain, nor in the, 
- cultivated parts of the U. States. 


The migrations of the Ameri- 


can tribes having been constantly 


carried on from north to south, at 
least between the sixth and 
twelfth centuries, it is certain 
that the Indian population of New 
Spain must be composed of very 
heterogeneous elements. In pro- 
portion as the population flowed 
towards the south, some tribes 
would stop in their progress, and 
mingle with the tribes which fol- 
lowed them. The great variety 
of languages still spoken in the 
kingdom of Mexico proves a 
great variety of races and origin. 

The number of these lan- 
guages exceeds twenty, of which 
fourteen have grammars and dic- 
tionaries tolerably complete. The 
following are their names: the 
Mexican or Aztec language; the 
Otomite; the Tarasc; the Za- 
potec ; the Mistec ; the Maye or 


Yucatan ; the Totonac; the Po- 
polouc; the Matlazing ; the Hu- 
astec; the Mixed; the Cagui- 
quel; the Taraumar; the Te- 


‘pehuan ; and the Cora. It appears 


that the most part of these lan- 
guages, far from being dialects 
of the: same, (as some authors 
have falsely advanced,) are at 
least as different from one ano- 
ther as the Greek and the Ger- 
man, or the French and Polish. 
This is the case at least with the 
seven languages of New Spain, 
of which I possess the vocabula- 
ries. The variety of idioms 
spoken by the people of the new 
continent, and which, without the 
least exaggeration, may be stated 
at some hundreds, offers a very 
striking phenonrenon, particular- 
ly when we compare it with the 
few languages spoken in jAsia 
and Europe. | 

The Mexican language, ‘that 
of the Aztecs, is the most widely 
diffused, and extends at present 
from the 37° to the lake of Ni- 
caragua, for a length of 400 
leagues. ‘The Abbe Clavigero* 
has proved that the Toultecs, the 
Chichimecks, (from whom the 
inhabitants of Tlascala are des- 
cended,) the Acolhues, and the 
Nahuatlacs, all spoke the same 
language as the Mexicans. This 
language is not so sonorous,ft but 
almost as diffused and as rich 
as-that of the Incas. After the 
Mexican or Aztec language, of 
which there exists eleven printed 
grammars, the most general lan- 


* Clavigero, t. I. p. 153. 

Tt The word Notlazomahuiztespix- 
catatzin signifies venerable priest 
whom I cherish as my father. The 
Mexicans use this word of 27 letters 
fre speaking to the priests, (cu- 
res. 
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guage of New Spain is that of 
the Otomites. 

I could not fail to interest the 
reader by a minute description 


of the manners, character, and 


physical and intellectual state of 
those indigenous inhabitants of 
Mexico, which the Spanish laws 
designate by the name of Indi- 
ans. The general interest dis- 
played in Europe for the remains 
of the primitive population of 
the new continent has its origin 
in a moral cause, which does 
honour to humanity. The histo- 
ry of the conquest of America 
and Hindostan presents the pic- 
ture of an unequal struggle be- 
tween nations far advanced in 
arts, and others in the very low- 
est degree of civilization. ‘he 
unfortunate race of Aztecs escap- 
ed from the carnage appeared 
destined to annihilation under an 
oppression of several centuries. 
We have difficulty in believing 
that nearly two millions anda half 
of aborigines could survive such 
lengthened calamities. The in- 
habitant of Mexico and Peru, 
and the Indian of the Ganges, 
attract in a very different manner 
from the Chinese or Japanese 
the attention of an observer en- 
dowed with sensibility. Such 
is the interest which the misfor- 
tune of a vanquished people in- 
spires, that it renders us fre- 
quently unjust towards the des- 
cendants of the conquerors. 

To give an accurate idea of 
the indigenous inhabitants of 
New Spain, it is not enough to 
paint them in their actual state 
of degradation and misery; we 
must go back toa remote period, 


_ when governed by its own laws, 


the nation could display its pro- 
per energy; and we must con- 
sult the hieroglyphical paintings, 
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buildings of hewn stone, and 
works of sculpture still in pre- 
servation, which, though they at- 
test the infancy of the arts, bear, 
however, a striking analogy to 
several monuments of the most 
civilized people. These research- 
es are reserved for the historical 
account of our expedition to the 
tropics. The nature of this work 
does not permit us to enter into 
such details, however interesting 
they may be, both for the history, 
and the psychological study of 
our species. We shall merely 
point out here a few of the most 
prominent features of the im- 
mense picture of American in- 
digenous population. 

The Indians of New Spain 
bear a general resemblance to 
those who inhabit Canada, Flori- 
da, Peru, and Brasil. They have 
the same swarthy and copper co- 
lour, fat and smooth hair, small 
beard, squat body, long eye with 
the corner directed upwards to- 
wards the temples, prominent 
cheek bones, thick lips, and an 
expression of gentleness in the 
mouth, strongly contrasted with 
a gloomy and severe look. The 
American race, after the hyper- 
borean race, is the least nume- 
rous ; but it occupies the great- 
est space on the globe. Over a 
million and a half of square 
leagues, from the ‘Terra del 
Fuego islands to the river St. 
Laurence and Baring’s Straits, 
we are struck at the first glance 
with the general resemblance in 
the features of the inhabitants. 
We think we perceive that they 
all descend from the same stock, 
notwithstanding the enormous 


diversity of language which se- 
parates them from one another. 
However, when we reflect more 
seriously on this family likeness, 
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after living longer among the in- 
digenous Americans, we discover 
that celebrated travellers, who 
could only observe a few indivi- 
duals on the coasts, have singu- 
larly exaggerated the analogy of 
form among the Americans. 
Intellectual cultivation is what 
contributes the most to diversify 
the features. In barbarous na- 
tions there is rather a physiogno- 
my peculiar to the tribe or horde 
then to any individual. When 
We our doinestic ani- 
mals with those which tnhahit 
our forests we make the same 
observation. But a European, 
when he decides on the vreat re- 
ong the copper-co- 
, Is subject to a par- 
struck 


se blance a 
joured races 
ticular illusion. He is 
with a complexion so diflerent 
from our own, and the uniformi- 
ty of this complexion conceals 
for along time from him the di- 
versity of individual features. 
The new colonist can hardly at 
first distinguish the indigenous, 
because his eyes are less fixed 
on the gentle melancholic or fe- 
rocious expression of the coun- 
tenance than on the red coppery 
colour and dark luminous and 
coarse and glossy hair, so glossy 
indeed that we should believe it 
to be in a constant state of hu- 
mectation. 

In the faithful portrait which 
an excellent observer, M. Vol- 
ney, has drawn of the Canada 
Indians, we undoubtedly recog- 
nise the tribes scattered in the 
meadows of the Rio Apure and 
the Carony. The same style of 


feature exists no doubt in botii 
Americas ; but those Europeans 
who have sailed on the great ri- 
yers Orinoco and Amazons, and 
have had occasion to see a great 
number of tribes assembied un- 


der the monastical hierarchy in 
the missions, must have observed 
that the American race Contains 
nations whose features differ as 
essentially from one another, as 
the numerous varieties of the 
race of Caucasus, the Circassi- 
ans, Moors, and Persians differ 
from one another. The tall 
form of the Pantagonians, who 
inhabit the southern extremity of 
the new continent, is again found 
by us, as tt were, among the Ca- 
ribs who dwell in the plains from 
the Delia of the Orinoco to the 
sources of the Rio Bienco. What 
a difference between the figure, 
phy slognomy, and physical cone 
stitution of these Caribs,* who 
ousht to be accounted one of the 
most robust nations on the face 
of the eert), and are not to be 
confounded witi the degenerate 
Zambos, formerly called Caribs 
in the island St. Vincent, and 
the squat bodies of the Chayma 
Indians of the province of Cu- 
mana! What a difference of 
form between the Indians of 
Tiascala and the Lipans and Chi- 
chimecks of the northern part of 
Mexico! 

The Indians of New Spain 
have a more swarthy complexion 
than the inhabitants of the warm- 
est climates of South America. 
This fact is so much the more 
remarkable, as in the race of 
Caucasus, which may be also 


* The great nation of the Caribs, or 
Caraibs, who, after havine extermi- 
nated the Cabres, conquered a consi- 
‘erabic pert. of South America, ex- 
tended in the 16th century from the 
equator to the Virgin islands. ‘The 
few families who existed in our times 
in the Caribbee islands, recently 
transported by the English, were 2 
mixture of true Caribs and negroes. 
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called the European Arab race, 
the people of the south have not 
so fair a skin as those of the 
north. Though many of the A- 
siatic nations who inundated Eu- 
rope in the sixth century had a 
very dark complexion, it appears, 
however, that the shades of co- 
lour observable among the white 
race are less owing to their ori- 
gin or mixture than to the local 
influence of the climate. ‘his 
influence appears to have almost 
no effect on the Americans and 
negroes. These races, in which 
there is an abundant deposition 
of carburetted hydrogen in the 
corfius mucosum or reticulatum of 
Malpighi, resist in a singular 
manner the impressions of the 
ambient air. The negroes of the 
mountains of Upper Guinea are 
not less black than those who 
Jive on the coast. There are, no 
doubt, tribes of colour by no 
means deep among the Indians 
of the new continent, whose 


complexion approaches to that of 


the Arabs or Moors. We found 
the people of the Rio Negro 
swarthier than those of the Low- 


er Orinoco, and yet the banks of 


the first of these rivers enjoy a 
much cooler climate than the 
more northern regions. In the 
forests of Guiana, especially near 
the sources of the Orinoco, are 
several tribes of a whitish com- 
plexion, the Guaicas, Guajaribs, 
and Arigues, of whom. several 
robust individuals, exhibiting no 
symptom of the asthenical mala- 
dy which characterises albinos, 
have the appearance of true 
Mestizoes. Yet these tribes 
have never mingled with Euro- 
peans, and are surrounded with 
other tribes of dark brown hue. 
The Indians in the torrid zone 
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who inhabit the most elevated 
plains of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and those who under the 
45° of south latitude live by fish- 
ing among the islands of the 
archipelago of Chonos, have as 
coppery a complexion as those 
who under a burning climate cul- 
tivate bananas in the narrowest 
and deepest valleys of the equi- 
noxial region. We must add, 
that the Indians of the moun- 
tains are clothed, and were so 
long before the conquest, while 
the aborigines who wander over 
the plains go quite naked, and 
are consequently always exposed 
to the perpendicular rays of the 
sun. I could never observe that 
in the same individual those parts 
of the body which were covered 
were Jess dark than those in con- 
tact with a warm and humid air. 
We everywhere perceive that 
the colour of the American de- 
pends very little on the local po- 
sition in which we see him. The 
Mexicans, as we have already 
observed, are more swarthy than 
the Indians of Quito and New 
Gransda, who inhabit a climate 
completely analogous; and we 
even see that the tribes dispersed 
to the north of the Rio Gila are 
less brown than those in the 
neighbourhood of the kingdom 
of Guatimala. This deepcolour 
continues to the coast nearest to 
Asia. But under the 549 10 
minutes of north latitude, at 
Cloak-bay, in the midst of copper- 
coloured Indians with small long: 
eyes, there is a tribe with laree 
eyes, European features, and a 
skin less dark than that of our 
peasantry. All these facts tend 
to prove that notwithstanding the 
variety of climates and e levations 
inhabited by the different races of 
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men, nature never deviates from 
the model of which she made se- 
lection thousands of years ago. 
My observations on the innate 
colour of the aborigines differ in 
part from the assertions of Mi- 
chikinakoua, the celebrated chief 
of the Miamis, called by the An- 
zlo-Americans Little Crook-back, 
(Petite Tortue,) who communi- 
cated so much valuable informa- 
tion to M. Volney. He asserted 
“ that the children of the Canada 
Indians were born as white as 
uropeans; that the adults are 
darkened by the sun, and the 
grease and the juices of herbs 
with which they rub their skin; 
and that that part of the waist of 
the females which is perpetually 
covered is always white.”’* I have 
never seen the Canada nations of 
which the chief of the Miamis 
speaks; but I can affirm that in 
Peru, Quito, on the coast of Ca- 
raccas, the banks of the Orinoco, 
and in Mexico, the children are 
never bern white, and that the 
Indian Caciques, who enjoy a 
certain degree of ease in their 
circumstances, and who remain 
clothed in the interior of their 
houses, have all the parts of their 
body (with the exception of the 
holiow of their hand and the sole 
of their foot) of the same brown- 
ish-red or coppery colour.t 


* Volney, Tableau du Climat et du 
Sol des Etats-Unis, voli. p. 435. 

+ This account of Little Creok-back 
is partly confirmed by Father Gumilla, 
who says that the Indians remain 
white for several days after they are 
born, with the exception of a small 
spot, acia la parte posterior de la cintu- 
ra, of an obscure colour. I have seen 
and examined that spot, says he, re- 
peatedly. “ Al nacer aquellos ninos 
son blancos por algunos dias. Nacen 
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The Mexicans, particularly 
those of the Aztec and Otomite 
race, have more beard than J 
ever saw in any other Indians of 
South America. Almost all the 
Indians in the neighbourhood of 
the capital wear small mustach- 
es; and this is even a mark of 
the tributary cast. These mus- 
taches, which modern travellers 
have also found among the inha- 
bitants of the north-west coast of 
America, are so much the more 
curious, as celebrated naturalists 
have left the question undeterm- 
ined, whether the Americans 
have naturally no beard and no 
hair on the rest of their bodies, 
or whether they pluck them 
carefully out. Without entering 
here into physiological details, I 
can affirm that the Indians who 
inhabit the torrid zone of South 
America have generally some 
beard; and that this beard in- 
creases when they shave them- 
selves, of which we have scen 
examples in the missions of the 
capuchins of Caribe, where the 
Indian sextons wish to resemble 
the monks their masters. But 
many individuals are born entire- 
ly without beard or hair on their 
bodies. M. de Galeano, in the ac- 
count of the last Spanish expedi- 
tion to the straits of Magellan,} in- 
forms us, that there are many old 


parte posterior de la cintura, de color 
obscuro, con viso de entre morado y 
pardo, la qual se va desvaneciendo, al 
passo gue le criatura va perdiendo el 
color blanco, y adquiriendo el suyo 
natural. Esta sena 6 mancha es cier- 
ta, y cosa que tengo Vista, y exami- 
nada repetidas veces: su tamano es 
poco mas, 6 menos del espacio que 
occupa un peso duro de nueva fabri- 
ca.” Gumilla, Orinoco illustrado. Vol. 


i.p. 82. Trans. 


+ Vieje al Estrecho de Magellanes, 


los Indiecillos con una mancha acia lap. 331. 
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men ‘among the .Patagonians 
with beards, though they are 
short and by no means_ bushy. 
On comparing this assertion with 
the facts collected by Marchand, 
Mears, and especially M. Vol- 
ney, in the northern tempcrate 
zone, we age tempted to belicye 
that the Indians have more and 
more beard.in proportion to their 
distance from the equator. How- 
ever, this apparent want of beard 
is by no means peculiar to the 
American, race, for many hordes 
of Eastern Asia, and especially 
several tribes of African negroes, 
have so little beard that we should 
be almost tempted to deny en- 
tirely its existence. The ne- 
groes of Congo and the Caribs, 
two eminently robust races, and 
frequently of a colossal stature, 
prove that to look upon a beard- 
less chin as a sure sign of the de- 
sencration and physical weakness 
of the human species, is a mere 
physiologicaldreaim. We forget 
that all which has been observed 
in the Caucasian race does not 
equally apply to the Mongol or 
American race, or to the African 
negroes. 

The Indians of New Spain, 
those at least subject to the Eu- 
ropean do'uination, generally at- 
tain a pretty advanced age— 
Peaceable cuitivaters, and col- 
lected these six hundred years 
in villages, they are not exposed 
to the accidents of the wander- 
ing life of the hunters and war- 
riors of the Mississippi and the 
savannas of the Rio Gila. Accus- 
tomed to uniform nourishment of 
an almost entirely vegetable na- 
ture, that of their maize and ce- 
real gramina, the Indians would 
undoubtedly attain a very great 
longevity if their constitutions 
were not weakened by drunken- 
VOL. VII, 
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ness. Their intoxicating liquors 
are rum, a fermentation of maize 
and the root of the jatropiia, and 
especially the wine of the coun- 
try, made of the juice of the 
agave americana, called pulque. 
This last liquor, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak in 
the following book, is even nu- 
tritive, on account of the unde- 
composed sugar which it con- 
tains. Many Indians addicted to 
pulque take for a long time very 
little solid nourishment. When 
taken with moderation it is very 
salutary, and by fortifying the 
stomach, assists the functions of 
ths gastric system. 

The vice of drunkenness is, 
however, less general among the 
Indians than is generally believ- 
ed. Those Europeans who have 
travelled to the east of the Alleg- 
hany mountains, between the O- 
hio and Missouri, will with diffi- 
culty believe that, in the forests 
of Guiana and on the banks of the 
Orinoco, we saw Indians. who 
showed an aversion for the bran- 
dy which we made trem taste. 
There are several Indian tribes, 
very sober, whose fermented be- 
verages are too weak to intoxi- 
cate. In New Spain drunkenness 
is mest Common among the In- 
dians who inhabit the vailey of 
Mexico; and the environs of 
Puebla and TVlascala, wherever 
the magucy or agave are culti- 
vated ona great scale. The potice 
in the city of Mexico sends round 
tumbrels, to collect the druak- 
ards to be found stretched out in 
the streets. These Indi:ns, who 
are treated Jike dead bodies, are 
carried to the principal cuard- 
house. inthe morning an iron 
ring is put round their ancles, 
and they are made to Clear the 
streets for three days. On let- 
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ting them go on the fourth day, 
they are sure to find several of 
them in the course of the week. 
The excess of liquors is also ve- 
ry injurious to the health of the 
lower people in the warm coun- 
tries on the coast which grow 
sugar cane. It is to be hoped 
that this evil will diminish, as 
civilization makes more progress 
among a cast of men whose bes- 
tiality is not much different from 
that of the brutes. 

Travellers who merely judge 
from the physiognomy of the In- 
dians are tempted to believe that 
it is rare to see old men among 
them. In fact, without consult- 
ing parish registers, which in 
warm regions are devoured by 
the termites every twenty or 
thirty years, it is very difficult 
to form any idea of the age of 
Indians: they themselves (I al- 
jude to the poor labouring In- 
dian) are completely ignorant of 
it. Their head never becomes 
gray. It is infinitely more rare 
to find an Indian than a negro 
with gray hairs, and the want of 
beard gives the former a conti- 
nual air of youth*. The skin of 


* This account differs from that of 
Ullea, who says expressly that the 
symptoms ef old age among the Indi- 
ans are gray hairs and a beard: pero hay 
dos senules que manifiestun quando son 
de edad muy abanzada : la una las ca- 
nas, y la otra las barbas. The whole 
passage runs.thus, “ Son per le gene- 
ral de larga vida, aunque dificil de av- 


eriguar el numero de sus anos; pero 


hay dos senales que manifiestan quan- 
do son de edad muy abanzada : la una 
las canas, y la otra las barbas : aquel- 
las no empiezcan a parecer hasta que 
estan en 70 anos o cerca de ellas: es- 
tas otras hasta que passan de 60, y si- 
empre son pocas ; y asi quando se ven 
del todo encanecidos, y que las pecas 


the Indians is also less subject to 
wrinkles. It is by no means un- 
common to see in Mexico, in the 
temperate zone half way up the 
Cordillera, natives, and especially 
women, reach a hundred years of 
age. This old age is generally 
comfortable ; for the Mexican 
and Peruvian Indians preserve 
their muscular strength to the 
last’ While I was at Lima, the 
Indian Hilario Pari died at the 
village of Chiguata; four leagues 
distant from the town of Arequi- 
pa, at the age of 143. He re- 
mained united in marriage for 90 
years to an Indian of the name of 
Andrea Alea Zar, who attained 
the age of 117. This old Peru- 
vian went, at the age of 130, from 
three to four leagues daily on 
foot. He became blind 13 years 
before his death, and left behind 
him of 12 children but ope 
daughter, of 77 years of age. 
The copper-coloured Indians 
enjoy one great physical advan- 
tage, which is undoubtedly owing 
to the great simplicity in which 
their ancestors lived for thou- 
sands of years. They are sub- 
ject to almost no deformity. I 
never saw a hunchbacked In- 
dian; and it is extremely rare to 
see any of them who squint, or 
are lame in the arm or leg. In 
the countries where the inhabi- 
tants suffer from the gottre, this 
affection of the tltyroid gland is 


barbas le estan igualmente, se jusgs 
que pasan de un siglo.” (Noticias 
Americanas, p. 323.) The accuracy 
of Ulloa, and the opportunities which 
he had of observing every varicty of 
Indian race, are very wuMiversally 
known, Father Gumilla gives an ac- 
count somewhat similar to Ulloa’s : 
Trans. 
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never observed among the Indi- 
ans, and seldom among the Mes- 
tizoes. Martin Salmeron, the fa- 
mous Mexican giant, belongs to 
the last class, though erroneous- 
ly said to be an Indian, whose 
height is 2,224 metres or six 
feet ten inches, and 2 2-3 lines of 
Paris.* He is the son of a Mes- 
tizo, who married an Indian wo- 
man of the village of Chilapa 
el Grande, near Chilpansingo.t 
When we examine savage hun- 
ters or wariiors we are tempted 
to believe that they are all well 
made, because those who have 
any natural deformity either pe- 
rish from fatigue or are exposed 
by their parents, but the Mexican 
and Peruvian Indians, those of 
Quito and New Granada, are ag- 
riculturists, who can only be com- 
pared with the class of European 
peasantry. We can have no 
doubt then that the absence of 
natural deformities among them 
is the effect of their mode of 
life, and of the constitution pecu- 
liar to their race. All the men 
of very swarthy complexion, those 
of Mongol and American origin, 
and especially the negroes, parti- 
cipate in the same advantage. 
We are inclined to believe that 
the Arab-European race possess- 
es a greater flexibility of organi- 


* 87 ,521 inches, or 7 feet 3 1-2 in- 
ches. Trans. 

} Such is the real size of this giant, 
the best proportioned whom I have 
ever seen. He is an inch taller than 
the giant. of Torneo, seen at Paris in 
1735. The American gazeties make 
Salmeron 7 feet 1 inch of Paris mea- 
sure. Gazetta de Goatimula, 1800. 
Agosto, Annales de Madrid, t. iv. No. 
12. The buman species appears to 
vary from 2 feet 4 inches to 7 feet 8 
inches, or from 9m. 757 to 2m. 489. 
( Schreber Mamma, t. 1, p. 27.) 
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sation, and that it is.easier modi- 
fied by a great number of exte- 
rior Causes, such as variety of al- 
invents, climates, and habits, and 
consequently has a greater. ten- 
dency to deviate from its original 
model. 

What we have been stating 
as to the exterior form of the in- 
digenous Americans confirms the 
accounts of other travellers of the 
striking analogy between the A- 
mericans and the Mongol race. 
This analogy is particularly evi- 
dent in the colour of the skin and 
hair, in the defective beard, high 
cheek bones, and in the direction 
of the eyes. We cannot refuse 
to ad it that the human species 
does not contain races resembling 
one another more than the Ame- 
ricans, Mongols, Mantcheoux, 
and Malays. But the resem- 
blance of some features does not 
constitute an identity of race. If 
the hieroglyphical paintings and 
traditions of the inhabitants of 
Anahuac, collected by the first 
conquerors, appear to indicate 
that a swarm of wandering tribes 
spread from the north-west to- 
wards the south, we must not 
therefore conclude that all the 
Indians of the new continent are 
of Asiatic origin. In fact, osteo- 
logy teaches us that the cranium 
of the American, differs essential- 
ly from that of the Mongol: the 
former exhibits a facial line, ore 
inclined, though straighter, than 
that of the negro: and there isno 
race on the globe in which the 
frontal bone is more depressed 
backwards, or which has a less 
projecting forehead.* The cheek 


— 


* This extraordinary fiatness is to 
be found among nations to whom the 
ineans of producing artificial deformi 
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bonesofthe American arealmostas 
prominent asthose of the Mongol; 
but the contours are more roun- 
ded, and the angles not so sharp. 
The under jaw is larger than the 
negroes, and its branches are less 
dispersed than the Mongols. The 
occifiitul bone is less curved, 
(bombee) and the protuberances 
which correspond to the ceredet- 
lum, to which the system of M. 
Gall attaches great importance, 
are scarcely sensible. Perhaps 
this race of copper-coloured men, 
comprehended under the general 
name of American Indians, is a 
mixture of Asiatic tribes and the 
aborigines of this vast continent ; 
and it is not unlikely also that the 
figures with enormous aquiline 
noses, observed in the hierogly- 
phica!l Mexican paintings preser- 
ved at Vienna, Veletri, and at 
Rome, as in my historical frag- 
ments, indicated the physiogno- 
my of some races now extinct. 


ty are totally unknown, as is proved 

by the crania of Mexican Indians, Pe- 
ruvians, and Atures, brought over by 

M. Bonpland and myself, of which sc- 

veral were deposited in the museum 

of natural history at Paris. I am in- 
clined to beheve that the barbarous 

custom which prevails among several 

hordes of pressing the heads of chil- 
dren between two boards, had its ori- 
gin in the idea that beauty consists in 

such a form of the frontal bone as to 
characterise the race in a decided man- 
ner. The negroes give the preference to 

the thickest and most prominent lips ; 

the Calmucks to turned-up noses ; and 

the Greeks in the statues of herocs 

have raised the facial line from 85 to 

100 degrees beyond nature. (Cuvier, 

Anat. Comparee, t. 1. p. 6.) The Az- 

tecs, who never disfigure the heads of 
their children, represent their princi- 

pal divinities, as their hieroglyphical 

manuscripts prove, with a head much 

more flattened than any I have eyer* 
geen among the Caribs. 


The Canadian savages call them- 
selves Metoktheniskes, born of 
the sun, without allowing them- 
selves to be persuaded of the con- 
trary by the dlack robes,* a name 
which they give to the missiona- 
ries. 
As to the moral faculties o 
the Indians, it is difficult to ap- 
preciate them with justice, if we 
only consider this long oppressed 
cast in their present state of de- 
gradation. The better sort of In- 
dians, among whom a certain de- 
gree of intellectual culture might 
be supposed, perished in great 
part at the commencement of the 
Spanish conquest, the victims of 
European ferocity. The Chris- 
tian fanaticism broke out in a 
particular manner against the Az- 
tec priests; and the Teopixqui, 
or ministers of the divinity, and 
all those who inhabited the Teg- 
callijt¢ or houses of God, who 
might be considered as the depo- 
sitories of the historical, mytho- 
jogieal, and astronomical know- 
lege of the country, were exter- 
minated ; for the priests observed 
the meridian shade in the gno- 
mons, and regulated the calendar. 
The monks burned the hierogly- 
phical paintings, by which every 
kind of knowlege was transmitted 
from generation to gencration. 
‘The people, deprived of these 
means of instruction, were plun- 
ged in an ignorance so much the 
deeper as the missionaries were 
unskilled in the Mexican langua- 


ges, and could substitute few new 


ideas in the place of the old. The 
Indian women who had preserved 
any share of fortune chose rather 
to ally with the conquerors than 


* Volney, t. I. p. 438. 
From Teotl. God. 
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to share the contempt in which 
the Indians were held. The Spa- 
nish soldiers were so much the 
more cager for these alliances, as 
very few European women had 
followed the army. The remain- 
ing natives then consisted only of 
the most indigent race, poor cul- 
tivators, artisans, among whom 
were a great number of weavers, 
porters, who were used like beasts 
of burden, and especially of those 
dregs of the people, those crowds 
of beggars, who bore witness to 
the imperfection of the social in- 
stitutions, and the existence of 
feudal oppression, and who filled, 
in the time of Cortez, the streets 
of all the great cities of the Mex- 
ican empire. How shall we judge, 
then, from these miserable re- 
mains of a powerful people, of the 
degree of cultivation to which it 
had risen from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, and of the in- 
tellectual developement of which 
it is susceptible ? If all that re- 
mained of the French or German 
nation were a few poor agricultu- 
rists, could we read in their fea- 
tures that they belenged to na- 
tions which had produced a Des- 
cartes and Clairaut, a Kepler and 
a Leibnitz? 
We observe that even in Eu- 
rope the lower people, for whole 
centuries, make very slow pro- 
gress in civilizauon. The pea- 
sant of Brittany or Normandy, 


and the inhabitant of the North 


of Scotland, differ very little at 
this day from. what they were in 
the time of Henry the Fourth 
and James the First.* When 


* What is here asserted of the high- 
lands of Scptland might have had 
more foundation fifty years ago. A 
barren and mountainous country must 


we consider attentively what is 
related in the letters of Cortez, 
the memoirs of Bernal Diaz, 
written with admirable naivete, and 
other cotemporary historians, as 
to the state of the inhabitants of 
Mexico, Tezcuco, ChoiolJan, and 
Tilascala, in the time of Monte- 
zuma the Second, we think we 
perceive the portrait of the In- 
dians of our own time. We 
see the same nudity in the warm 
revions, the same form of dress 
in the central table-land, and the 
same habits in domestic. life. 
How can any great change take 
place in the Indians when they 
are kept insulated in villages in 
which the whites dare not settle, 
when the difference of language 
places an almost insurmountable 
barrier between them and the 
Europeans, when they are op- 
pressed by magistrates chosen 
threugh political considerations 
from their own number,.and, in 
short, when they can only expect 
moral and civil improvement 
from a man who talks to them of 
mysteries, dogmas, and ceremo- 
nies, of the end of which they 
are ignorant. 

I do not mean to discuss here 
what the Mexicans were be- 
fore the Spanish conquest ; this 
interesting subject has been al- 
ready entered upon in the com- 
mencement of this chapter. 
When we consider that they had 


ever oppose great obstacles to im- 
provement and civilization; but it is 
believed that these obstacles have sei 
dom been more_ successfully over- 
come than in the highlands. Of this 
abundant proof might be found in the 
siatistical account of Scotland, did 
not the high moral character observa- 
ble inthe highland regiments esta- 
blish it beyond a doubt. Trane. 
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an almost exact knowledge of the 
duration of the year, that they 
interculated at the end of their 
great cycle of 104 years with 
more accuracy than the Greeks,* 
Romans, and Egyptians, we are 
tempted to believe that this pro- 

ress is not the effect of the in- 
tellectual developement of the 
Americans themselves, but that 
they were indebted for it to their 
communication with some very 
cultivated nations of central Asia. 
The Toultecs appeared in New 
Spain in the 7th, and the Aztecs 
in the 12th century; and they 
immediately drew up the geo- 
graphical map of the country 
traversed by them, constructed 
citics, highways, dikes, canals, 
and immense pyramids very ac- 
curately designed, of a base of 
438 metrest in length. Their 
feudal system, their civil and mi- 
litary hierarchy, were already so 
complicated, that we must sup- 
pose a long succession of politi- 
cal events before the establish- 
ment of the singular concatena- 
tion of authorities of the nobility 
and clergy, and before a small 
portion of the people, themselves 
the slaves of the Mexican sultan, 
could have subjugated the great 
mss of the nation. We have 
ex«mples of theocratical forms of 
government in South America; 


* M. Laplace discovered in the 
Mex.can intereslation, for which I 
furnished him materials collected b 
Gama, that the duration of the tropi- 
cal year of the Mexicans is almost the 
identical duration found by the astro- 
nomers of Almamon. For this obser- 
vation, of such importance in the his- 
tory of the origin of the Aztecs, see 
Exposition du Systeme du Mende, troi- 
sieme edition, p. 4. 

1,436 fees. T'rarrs. 
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for such were those of the Zac* 
of Bogota, (the ancient Cundina- 
marca,) and of the Inca of Peru, 
two extensive empires, in which 
despotism was concealed under 
the appearance of a gentle and 
patriarchal government. But in 
Mexico, small colonies, wearied 
of tyranny, guve themselves re- 
publican constitutions. Now it 
is only after long popular strug- 
gles that these free constitutions 
can be formed. The existence 
of republics does not indicate a 
very recent civilization. How is 
it possible to doubt that a part of 
the Mexican nation had arrived 
at a certain deyree of cultivation, 
when we reflect on the care with 
which their hieroglyphical bookst 


* The empire of the Zac, which 
comprehended the kingdom of New 
Granada, was founded by Idacanzas 
or Bochica, a mysterious personage, 
who, according to the traditions of 
Mozcas, lived in the temple of the 
sun at Sogamozo during two thousand 
years. 

¢ The Aztec manuscripts are writ- 
ten either on agave paper, or on stag 
skins; they are frequently from 20 to 
22 metres (65 to 71 English feet) in 
length ; and each page contains from 
7 to 10 centimetres, or from 100 to 
150 square inches (French) of sur- 
face. These manuscripts are folded 
here and there in the form of a rhomb, 
and thin wooden boards fastened to 
the extremities form their binding, 
and give them a resemblance to our 
books in quarto. No nation of the 
old continent ever made such an ex- 
tensive use of hieroglyphical writing ; 
and in none of them do we see real 
books bound im the way I have heen 
describing. We must not confound 
with these books other Aztec paint- 
ings, composed of the same signs, 
but in the form of tapestries of 63 
decimetres, or 60 square feet, 
(French.) f have seen some of them 
in the archives of the viceroyalty of 
Menico; and I myself possess frag- 
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were composed, and when we re- 
collect that a citizen of Tlascala, 
in the midst of the tumults of 
war, took advantage of the facili- 
ty offered him by our Roman al- 
phabet to write in hisown language 
five large volu:.es on the history 
of a country of which he deplor- 
ed the subjection? 

We shall not here attempt to 
resolve the problem, however im- 
portant it may be for history, 
whether the Mexicans of the 1 5th 
century were more civilized than 
the Peruvians, or whether; if 
both had been abandoned to them- 
selves, they would have made 
more rapid advances towards in- 
tellectual cultivation than they 
have done under the domination 
ef the Spanish clergy. Neither 
shall we examine whether, not- 
withstanding the despotism of 
the Aztec princes, the improve- 
ment of the individual found few- 
er obstacles in Mexico than in 
the empire of the Incas. Inthe 
latter the legislator wished only 
to influence the people en masse ; 
and by subjecting them toa »:on- 
astic obedience, andtreating them 
like machines, he compelled them 
to undertake works, the regulari- 
ty and magnitude of which aston- 


ments of them, which I have caused 
to be engraved in the picturesque 
atlas which accompanies the hisvori- 
cal account of my travels. Author. 

The numbers in the above note are 
totally irreconcileable with one ano- 
ther. A centimetre is equal to 36941 
of a French inch, consequently 7 and 
10 centimetres are only 9552 and 
1.3645 French square inches, and no- 
thing like 100 and 150 square inches. 
In the same way a decimetre being 
only as 3.24835: 12 of a French foot, 
63 decimetres make 5.97 and not 60 
square feet French. Some mistake 
must therefore be either in the mevi- 
cal or common measures here assign- 
ed, orin beth. Trane. 
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ish us as much as the persever- 
ance of those who directed them. 
If we analyse the mechanism of 
this Peruvian theocracy, generally 
too much exalted in Europe, we 
shall find that wherever people 
are divided into casts, of which 
each can only follow a certain 
species of labour, and wherever 
the inhabitants possess no parti- 
cular property, and labour mere- 
ly for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, Canals, roads, aqueducts, py- 
ramids, and immense construc- 
tions will also be found; but that 
the people preserving for thou- 
sands of years, the same appear- 
ance of external comfort make 
almost no advances in moral cul- 
tivation, which is the result of in- 
dividual liberty alone. 

In the portrait which we draw 
of the different races of men 
composing the population of New 
Spain, we shall merely consider 
the Mexican Indian in his actual 
state. We perceive in him nei- 
ther that mobility of sensation, 
gesture, or feature, nor that ac- 
tivity of mind for which several 
nations of the equinoxial regions 
of Africa are so advantageously 
distinguished. There cannot ex- 
ist a more marked contrast than 
that between the impetuous viva- 
city of the Congo negro, and the 
apparent phlegm of the Indian. 
From a feeling of this contrast, 
the Indian women not only prefer 
the negroes tothe menoftheirown 
race, but also to the Europeans. 
The Mexican Indian is grave, 
melancholic, and silent,* so long 


- 


* It is difficult to reconcile altogeth- 
er this account of the Indian tacitur- 
nity with that given by Ulloa in his 

‘oticias Americanas. He first des- 
cribes the savage Indians as “ largos 
en los discursos, repitiendo muchas 
yezes la misma cosa, y durarian el dia 
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as he is not under the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. This 


gravity is particularly remarkable 


in Indian children, who, at the 
age of four ‘or five, display much 
more ‘intelligence and maturity 
than white children. The Mexi- 
can loves to throw a mysterious 
air over the most indifferent ac- 
tions. The most violent passions 
are never painted in his features ; 
andthere is something frightful in 
seeing him pass all at once from 
absolute repose to a state of vio- 
lent and unrestrained agitation. 
The. Peruvian Indian possesses 


‘more gentleness of manners; the 


energy of the Mexican degene- 
rates into harshness. These dif- 
ferences may have their origin in 
the different religions and the dif- 
ferent governments of the two 
countries in former times. This 
energy is displayed particularly 
by the inhabitants of Tlascala. In 
the midst of their present degra- 
dation, the descendants of those 
republicans are still to be distin- 
guished by a-certain haughtiness 
of character, inspired by the 
memory of their former gran- 
deur. 


entero sin anadir nada a lo que dixe- 
ron al printipio, si no les procurasse 
cortar.” En este modo de perorar 
con presuncion,” he continues, * fun- 
dan tambien su ciencia, y ta habilidad 
con que sobresalen a las otras perso- 
nas Europtas con quienes tratan, 
a que los inducen a 
ranquearles lo’que desean con su 
grande. eloquencia.” This may be 
thought only to apply to the ‘savage 
Indians; but he adds. * Los Indios re- 
ducidos son lo mismo en sus discursos, 
largos, cansados, e importunos hasta 
el extremo; y si el lenguage no fuese 
distinto, podria creerse que un Indio 
dei Peru hablaba en el Norte o al con- 
trario.” (p: 334.) Trans. 


_ The Americans; like the Hin- 
doos and other nations who have 
long groaned under a civiland mi- 
litary despotism, adhere to thejr 
customs, nianners, and opinions, 
with extraordinary obstinacy. I say 
opinions, for the introduction of 
christianity has produced almost 
no other effect on the Indians of 
Mexico than to substitute new 
ceremonies, the symbols of a 
gentle and humane religion, to 
the ceremonies of a sanguinary 
worship. ‘This change from old 
to new rites was the effect of 
constraint and not of persuasion, 
and was produced by political e- 
vents alone. In the ‘new conti- 
nent, as well as in the old, half 
civilized nations were accustom- 
ed to receive from the hands of 
the conqueror new laws and new 
divinities ; and the vanquished 
Indian gods appeared to them to 
yield to the gods of the stran-~ 
gers.* In such a complicated 
mythology as that of the Mexi- 


* The Indians appear to have been 
not at all contented with their gods, 
and to have wished only to get well 
rid of them at the arrival of the Spa- 
niards. Such at least were the senti- 
ments of the principal Indians in New 
Spain, if we may believe Acosta, 
When an old Indian chief was asked 
by a reverend father why they had 
thrown up their own religion without 
either proof or investigation, or dis- 
pute, and adopted that of Christ in 
its place? “ We did not act so incon- 
siderately,” he replied, “‘ us you seem 
to imagine, for we were so wearied 
and .discantented with our gods that 
we had deliberated about leaving 
them in good earnest, and adopting 
others” (porque le hago saber, que 
estavamos y tan cansa dos y descon- 


’ tentos, con las co sas que los y dolos 


nos mandavan, que aviamos tratado 
de dexarlos y tomar otra ley.) Acosta, 
p. 357. Trans. 
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cans, it was easy to find out an 
affinity between the divinities of 
Aztlan and the divinity of the 
east. Cortez even very artfully 
took adyantage of a popular tra- 
dition, according to which the 
Spaniards were merely the des- 
cendants of king Quitzalcoatl, 
who left Mexico for countries 
Situated in the east, to carry a- 
mong them civilization and laws. 
The ritual books composed by 
the Indians in hieroglyphics at 
the beginning of the conquest, of 
which I possess several fragments, 
evidently show that at that peri- 
od christianity was confounded 
with the Mexican mythology : the 
Holy Ghost is identified with the 
sacred eagle of the Aztecs. The 
missionaries not only tolerated, 
they even favoured to a certain 
extent, this amalgamation of i- 
deas, by means of which the 
christian worship was more easi- 
Jy introduced among the natives.* 


* The missionaries do not seem to 
have concerned themselves much a- 
bout the motives from which the In- 
dians became christians. ‘Their great 
object was to get as many baptized as 
possible, after which all was safe; 
and they were very much concerned 
when a parting soul could not be 
snatched from hell for want of a drop 
of water in the place atthe critical 
moment. (Ay! no una gota en el 
yancho, Gumilla, Il. 21.) They were 
indefatigable in scenting out dying 
people, para lograr sus almas. An 
old woman ( anciana_) on the point of 
death, who, from secing baptism and 
death generally follow so close upon 
one another, had very naturally asso- 
ciated them in her mind as insepara- 
ble, long resisted all the attempts of a 
holy father to baptize her. When 
asked her reason, she said it was for 
fear of death. “ O!” replies the fa- 
VIF. 
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They persuaded them that the 
gospel had, in very remote times, 


ther, * I want to baptize youto secure 
you a life that will never end.” (Pa- 
ra asseguraric una vida que no se acca- 
be.) “* If that be the case,” cries the 
old woman, “ baptize me immediate- 
ly.” (Yo tambien quiero que me bau- 
tices.) “I praised God,” says father 
Gumilla, “ on seeing that nobody 
likes to die, however troublesome life 
may be, and I admired the stubborn- 
ness of that heart which could still 
flatter itself with such motives; but I 
immediately baptized her” (Luego la 
bauticé.) Gumilla, vol. Il. p.25 No- 
thing can be more entertaining than 
the accounts given by the missiona- 
ries themselves of the arts and finesse 
to which they were compelled to have 
recourse to gain over those unfortu- 
nate sons of Adam, para obvar la eter- 
na dicha de aquellos infelices hijos de 
Adan. Father Gumilla, in his in- 
structions to young missionaries, lays 
them open with more naiveté- than 
prudence, as we might think; bui the 
father very piously considered that 
the end justified the means. It must 
be owned that the missionaries <is- 
played great knowledge of human na- 
ture. Not a word of religion for a long 
time. Presents and kind offices, an 
long endeavours to obtain the Indian’s 
confidence by anticipating his wants, 
and entering into his views; but above 
all, the acquisition of the influence 
which their females naturally possess- 
ed over them, were the prelude to 
the grand attack. “ The females,” 
one of them observes, ‘* have every 
where a great capacity for piety, and 
must be first aitended to.” This bat- 
tery was to be concealed, for if the 
drift was to be perceived in the least 
all was lost. ( Todo esta primera ba- 
teria ha de ser oculta de parte del .Mis- 
sionero ; porgue si se aclaru, pierde el 
viage.)  (Guamilla, vol. Lp. 355.) 
After giving a suamary of the labours 
and innumerable shifts of these inde- 
fatigable soul-lunters, (Cazadores de 
Almas,) overpowered with the retros- 
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been already preached in Ameri- 
ca; and they investigated its 
traces in the Aztec ritual with 
the same ardour which the learn- 
ed, who in our days engage in 
the study of the Sanscrit, display 
in discussing the analogy between 
the Greek mythology and that of 
the Ganges and the Barampooter. 

These circumstances, which 
will be detailed in another work, 
explain why the Mexican Indians, 
notwithstanding the obstinacy 
with which they adhere to what- 
ver is derived from their fathers, 
have so easily forgotten their an- 
cient rites. Dogma has not suc- 
ceeded to dogma, but ceres.ony 
to ceremony. The natives know 
nothing of religion but the exte- 
rior forms of worship. Fond of 
whatever is connected with a 
prescribed order of ceremonies, 
they find in the Christian reli- 
gion particular enjoyments. The 
festivals of the church, the fire- 
works with which they are ac- 
companied, the processions min- 


pect, the missionary feelingly ex- 
claims, O! quien podra explicar las 
wanas, que tienen aquellos Cazadores 
tle Almas, de que se compongan bien 
las cosas, y sé legue la hora de poder 
bautizar aquellos innocentes sin peli- 

ro! 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
which the holy fathers were placed, 
was how to rejéct the offer of a fe- 
mate companion, which was generally 
made them, without giving offence al 
Cacique y a los principales gentiles. 
When the father modestly blushed, 


‘(econ la mayor modestia bien sonrosea- 


do el rostro,) and answered that all 
his love was in heaven, it is impossi- 
vle to tell the fright and consterna- 
tion it occasioned. (No sabré decir 
quanta novedad, y espanto causa esta 
9 semejante respuesta.) Gumilla, vol. 


Trans. 


gled with dances and whimsical 
disguises, are a most fertile 
source of amusement for. the 
lower Indians. In these festivals 
the national character is display- 
ed im all its individuality. Eve- 
ry where the christian rites have 
assumed the shades of the coun- 
try where they have been trans- 
planted. In the Philippine and 
Mariana islands, the natives of 
the Malay race have incorporated 
them with the ceremonies which 
are peculiar to themselves; and 
in the province of Pasto, on the 
ridge of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, I have seen Indians, 
masked and adorned with small 
tinkling bells, perform savage 
dances around the altar, while a 
monk of St. Francis elevated the 
host.* 


a 


* From this singular description we 
may discover more plainly the impoli- 
cy with which conversions have been 
hitherto attempted in foreign parts by 
our missionary societies. Had they 
sent away instead of the anabuptists, 
methodists, and presbyterians which 
they picked up in Sweden, the north 
of Germany, both parts of this island, 
and the Lord knows where, an equal 
number of our more volatile catholic 
brethren in Ireland, the conversion 
might already, perhaps, have made 
a great progress. The péople of O- 
tahcité very feelingly exclaimed, 
“ These missionaries give us still 
plenty of the word of God, but they 
give us no more hatchets ;” but the 
would have been probably just as well 
contented with singing, and dancing, 
and fireworks. This is a much more 
economical method of keeping these 
people assembled together than the 
distribution of hatchets. The catho- 
lics went better to work. ‘They, too, 
knew the power of this sort of hatch- 
et bribery.” “ Se deba Hevar avalori- 
os, cuentas de vidrio, cuchillos, an- 
zuelos, y otras buxerias, que para los 
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Accustomed to a long slavery, 
as well under the domination of 
their own sovereigns as under 
thet of the first conquerors, the 
natives of Mexico patiently suffer 
the vexations to which they are 
frequently exposed from the 
whites. They oppose to them 
only a cunning, veiled under the 
most deceitful appearances of ap- 
athy and stupidity. As the In- 
dian can very rarely revenge him- 
self on the Spaniards, he delights 
in making a common cause with 
the. for the oppression of his 
own fellow-citizens. Harassed 
for ages, and co...pelled to a blind 
cbedience, he wishes to tyran- 
nize in his turn. The Indian vil- 
lages ure governed by magistrates 
of the copper-coloured race ; and 
an Indian alcalde exercises his 
power with so much the greater 
severity because he is sure of be- 
ing supported by the priest, or 
the Spanish subdelegado. Op- 
pression produces every where 


Gentiles son de mucho aprecio.” (Gu- 
milla, I. 349.) But they knew that 
this source must soon dry up; and 
‘the holy fathers set all their natural 
gallantry to work to gain over the wo- 
men, who seem to be equally suscep- 
tible in that quarter, whether savage, 
or civilized, as the men they were a- 
ware would soon follow them. They 
said kind things to the women, prais- 
ed the beauty of their children taok 
them up in their arms and caressed 
them. The women are very fond of 
that, says a father, Quando va a ver a 
los Indios en sus casas, tome en sus 
brazos alguno’de aquellos parvulos, le 
acearicie y haga fiestas a su modo: 
esto apprecian grandement las Indias. 
How are we to be astonished then at 
the very different resuits of the endea- 
vours of these two classes of missiona- 
ries. Trane, 
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the same effects, it every where 
corrupts the morals.* 

As the Indians almost all of 
them belong to the class of pea- 
santry and low people, it is not so 
easy to judge of their aptitude for 
the arts which embellish life. I 
know no race of men who appear 
more destitute of iagination. 
When an Indian attains a certain 
degree of civilization, he displays 
a great facility of apprehension, a 
judicious mind, a natural logic, 
and a particular disposition to sub- 
tilize or seize the finest difleren- 
ces in the comparison of objects. 
He reasons coolly and orderly, 
but he never manifests that ver- 
satility of imagination, that glow 
of sentiment, and that creative 
and animating art which charac- 
terise the nations of the south of 
Europe, and several tribes of 
African negroes.t I deliver this 


* The present state of the world yn- 
fortunately affords too good an illus- 
tration of this maxim. The West-In- 
dian slave when he becomes a master 
is the most cruel of all masters; and 
the life of a negro’s cat, or dog, is sy- 
nonymous there with a life not worth 
having. The Greeks, who are much 
employed in collecting the revenue in 
Turkey, are infinitely more persecut- 
ing than the Turks. And the Hindoo 
has his most grievous calamities to ap-~ 
prehend from his own brethren, armed. 
with foreign authority. Every where 
cunning and cruelty spring from ty- 
ranny and oppression. T'rans. 

¢ What must our brethren of the 
northern part of this island, who have 
attained no smali reputation fer a 
pragmatical and metaphysical disposi- 
tion, aud who are so much disposed to 
give metaphysical superiority a prece- 
dence over all the other human far 
culties, feel, when they find that, most 
probably, their future rivals ave notgo 
spring up in any of the rival ¢glleges 
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opinion, however, with great re- 
serve. We ought to be infinite- 
ly circumspect in pronouncing on 
the moral or intellectual disposi- 
tions of nations from which we 
are separated by the multiplied 
obstacles which result from a dif- 
ference in language, and a differ- 
ence of manners and customs. A 
philosophical observer finds what 
has been printed in the centre of 
Europe on the national character 
of the French, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, inaccurate. How, then, 
shouid a traveller, after merely 
landing in an island, or remaining 
oniy a short time in a distant 
country, arrogate to himself the 
right of deciding on the different 
faculties of the soul, on the pre- 
ponderance of reason, wit, or 
imagination among nations ? 

The music and dancing of the 
natives partake of this want of 
gaiety which characterizes them. 
M. Bonpland and myself observed 
the same thing in all South Am- 
erica. Their songs are terrific 
and melancholic. The Indian wo- 
men show more vivacity than the 
men; but they share the usual 
misfortunes of the servitude to 
which the sex is condemned am- 
ong nations where civilization Is 
in its infancy. The women take 
no share in the dancing ; but they 
remain present to offer ferment- 
ed draughts to the dancers, pre- 
pared by their own hands. 

The Mexicans have preserved 
a particular relish for painting, 
and for the art of carving in wood 
or stone. We are astonished at 


of the south, or even in any of the 
great German universitics, but among 
the beardless tribes of the Méxican 
mountains, and the banks of the Orin- 
oco. 


what they are able to execute 
with a bad knife on the hardest 
wood. They are particularly fond 
of painting images, and carving 
statues of saints. They have been 
servilely imitating for these three 
hundred years, the models which 
the Europeans imported with 
them at the conquest. This imi- 
tation is derived from a religious 
principle of a very remote origin. 
In Mexico, as in Hindostan, it 
was not allowable in the faithful 
to change the figure of their idols 
in the smallest degree. Whatever 
made a part of the Aztec or Hin- 
doo ritual was subjected to im- 
mutable laws. For this reason we 
shall form a very imperfect judg- 
ment of the state of the arts, and 
the natural taste of these nations, 
if we merely consider the mon-. 
strous figures under which they 
represent their divinities. The 
christian images have preserved 
in Mexico a part of that stiffness 
and that harshness of feature 
which characterize the hierogly- 
phica! pictures of the age of Mon- 
tezuma. Many Indian children: 
educated in the college of the ca- 
pital, or instructed at the acade- 
my of painting founded by the 
king, have no doubt distinguished 
themselves; but it is much less 
by their genius than their apphi- 
cation. Without ever leaving the 
beaten track, they display great 
aptitude in the exercise of the 
arts of imitation; and they dis- 
play a much greater still for the 
purely mechanical arts. This ap- 
titude’ cannot fail of becoming 
some day very valuable, when the 
manufactures shall take their 
flight to a country where a rege- 
nerating government remains yet 
to be created. | 

The Mexican Indians have pre- 
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served the same taste for flowers 
which Cortez found in his tisne. 
A nosegay was the most vaiuabie 
treat which could be made to the 
ambassadors who visited the court 
of Montezuma. This monarch 
and his predecessors had collect- 
ed a great number of rare plants 
in the gardens of Istapalapan. 
The famous hand-tree, the chei- 
rostemon,* described by M, Cer- 
vantes, of which for a long time 
only a single individual was known 
of very high antiquity, appears to 
indicate that the kings of Toluca 
cultivated also trees strangers to 
that part of Mexico. Cortez, in 
his letters to the emperor Charles 
the Fifth, frequently boasts of the 
industry which the Mexicans dis- 
played in gardening ; and he com- 
plains that they did not send him 
the seeds of ornamental flowers 
and useful plants which he de- 
manded for his friends of Seville 
and Madrid. The taste for flow- 
ers undoubtedly indicates a relish 
for the beautiful ; and we are as- 
tonished at finding it in a nation 
in which a sanguinary worship 
and the frequency of sacrifices 
appeared to have extinguished 
whatever reiated to the sensibility 
of the soul, and kindness of affec- 
tion. In the great market place of 
Mexicothe native sellsno peaches, 


* M. Bonpland has given a drawing 
of it in our Plantes Equinoxiules, vol. i. 
p. 75. pl. 24. For some little time past, 
roots of the Arbol de las manitas have 
been in the gardens of Montpellier and 
Paris. The cheirostemon is as remar- 
kable for the form of its corolla as the 
Mexican ae which we have 
introduced into the European gardens, 
and of which the celebrated Jacquin 
could not discover the flower, is for 
the form of its fruits. 
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nor ananas, nor roots, hor pulque, 
(the fern,ented juice of the agave,) 
without having his shop ornd- 
mented with flowers, which aré 
every day renewed. The Inilian 
merchant appears seated in an en- 
trenchment of verdure. A hedg 

of a metre in* height, formed o 
fresh herbs, particularly of grami- 

na with delicate leaves, surrounds 

like a semicircular wall the fruits 

offered to public sale. The bot- 

tom of a smooth green, isydivided 

by garlands of flowers which rur 

parallel to one another. Small 

nosegays placed symmetrically 

between the festoons give this 

enclosure the appearance of a 

carpet strewn with flowers. The 

European who delights in study- 
ing the customs of the-lower peo- 
ple, cannot help being struck with 
the care and elegance the natives 

display in distributing the fruits 

aa they sell in small cages of 
very light wood. The Sapotilles, 

(achras,) the mammea, pears, and 
raisins, occupy the bottom while 

the top is orhamented with odo- 
riferous flowers. This art of eti- 

twining fruits and flowers had its 

origin, perhaps, in that happy pe- 
riod when, long before the intro- 
duction of inhuman rites, the firs: 
inhabitants of Anahuac, like the 
Peruvians, offered up to the greai 
spirit Teoil the first fruits of their 
harvest. 

These scattered features, cha~ 
racteristic of the natives of Mex- 
ico, belong to the Indian peasant, 
whose civilization, as we have al- 
ready stated, is somewhat akin to 
that of the Chinese and Japanese. 
I am able only to portray still 
more imperfectly the manners of 


* 31.4 feet. 


capital as prisoners of war. 
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the pastoral Indians, whom the 
Spaniards include under the de- 
nomination of Indios Bravos, and 
of whom I have merely seen a 
few individuals, brought to the 
The 
Mecos (a tribe of the Chichi- 
mecks,) the Apaches, the Lipans, 
are hordes of hunters, who, in 
their incursions, for the most purt, 
nocturnal, infest the fronuers of 
New Biscay, Sonora, and New 
Mexico. These savages, as well 
as those of South America, dis- 
play more nobility of mind and 
more force of characterthan the 
agricultural Indians. Some tribes 
of them possess even languages 
of which the mechanism proves 
an ancient civilization. They ex- 
perience great difficulty in learn- 
ing our European idioms, while 
they express themselves in their 
own with great facility. These 
very Indian chiefs, whose solemn 
taciturnity astonishes the obser- 
ver, hold discourses for hours 
when any great interest excites 
them to break their natural si- 
lence. We observed the same 
volubility of tongue in the mis- 
sions of Spanish Guiana, and 
among the Caribs of the lower 
Orinoco, of which the language 
is singularly rich and sonorous.* 


* Gilij, an Italian missionary, who 
resided eighteen years among the na- 
tions of the Orinoco, and became mas- 
ter of their languages, published three 
octavo volumes at Rome, in 1780-1-2, 
which he entitled Sageio di Storia 
Americana. In these volumes there is 
much information with regard to the 
Indians, particularly those af Orinoco. 
From the samples which he gives of 
their languages, some of them wouid 
seem to be remarkably expressive, as 
well as sonorous, und form in tle latter 
respect a singular contrast to those of 
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After examining the physical 
constitution and intellectual facul- 
ties of the Indians, it remains for 
us to give a rapid survey of their 
social state. The history of the 


Mexico. All the words of the Orino- 
chese languages, he says, constantly 
end im vowels, and none of these lan- 
guages are difficult to pronounce. But 
though they end in vowels, they have 
nothing of the inarticulate appearance 
of the vowei languages of the South 
Sea. What wilt thou cat to-morrow ¢ 
is thus expressed in the Maipurese 
language : Munaunari iti pare peccaré 
upie? The following will serve te 
show the expressiveness of the Mai- 


purese language: one who has no fa-- 


ther, one who has no mother, one whe 


has no wife, one who has no children : 


matutent, maanitute- 
ni, Maunitent. 

Here are a few vocables from the 
Tamanic and Maipurese languages, 
—_ the corresponding ones in Eng- 
ish. 


English. Tamanic. Maip. 
Earth Noni Peni 
Heaven Capu Eno 
Water Tuno Veni 
Father Papa Nape 
Sun Veju Chie 
Fire Vaplo Catti 

- Bread Ute Ussi 


Gilij describes the nations of the 
Orinoco as libidinous, which sounds 
rather singularly, applied to Indians ; 
and he gives a very amusing account 
of their powers of mimickry, and the 
manner in which they counterfeit the 
language and gestures of the mission- 
aries, for the purpose of turning them 
into ridicule. One would think, al- 
most, that the French nation had sit- 
ten for the following portrait of the 
Maipurese. “ Generalmente adunque 
parlando, son gli Orinochesi di genio 
allegro ; ma sopra ogni altra nazione 
spiccano i Maipuri per -J’affabilita e 
Yamorevolezza con cui trattono i for- 
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lower classes of a people is the 
relation of the events which, in 
ereating at the same time a great 
inequality of fortune, enjoyment, 
and individual happiness, have 
gradually placed a part of the na- 
tion under the tutory and control 
of the other. We shall seek in 
vain this relation in the annals 
of history. They transmit to us 
the memory of the great politi- 
eal revolutions, wars, conquests, 
and the other scourges which 
have inflicted humanity ; but they 
inform us nothing of the more or 
less deplorable lot of the poorest 
and most numerous class of so- 
eiety. The cultivator enjoys free- 
ly, only in a very small part of 
Europe, the fruits of his labour ; 
and we are forced to own that 
this civil liberty is not so much 
the result of an advanced civili- 
gation, as to the effect of those 
violent crises during which one 
olass or one state has taken ad- 
vantage of the dissensions of the 
other. The true perfection of 
social institutions depends no 
doubt on information and intel- 


estieri. Quindi e Pamore che portan 
loro gli Europei tutti, che li conosca- 
no. Non v’ ha forse Indiani, che piu 
si affaciano all umore di ognuno. Fan- 
no delle amicizie con tutti, ed appena 
trovasi in Orinoco una nazione in cui 
non siavi qualche Maipur:. La loro 
lingua siccome facilissima ad impara- 
re, e divenuta tra gli Orinochesi una 
lingua di mocta ; e chi pgco, chi molto, 
chi mediocremente, chi bene, la parla- 
no quasi tutti. [ Maipuri nondimeno 
(il che toglie loro un gran pregio) so- 
no inconstanti, poco schietti; e non 
tanto internamente buoni, quanto per 
Vinnata loro civilta compajono agli al- 
tri. Vol. ii. p. 43. 

Father Gumilla speaks highly of 


*the state of music among the trikes 


the Grineco. Trans. 
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lectual cultivation; but the con- 
catenation of the springs which 
move a state is such, that in one’ 
part of the nation this cultivation 
may make a very remarkable 
progress without the situation of 
the lower orders becoming more 
improved. Almost the whole 

north of Europe confirms this 

sad experience. There are coun- 

tries there, where, notwithstand- 

ing the boasted civilization of the 

higher classes of society, the pea- 

sant still lives in the saine degra- 

dation under which he groaned 

three or four centuries ago. We 

should think higher, perhaps of 
the situation of the Indians were 

we to compare it with that of the 

peasants of Courland, Russia, and 

a great part of the north of Ger- 

many. 

The Indians whom we see 
scattered throughout the cities, | 
and spread especially over the 
plains of Mexico, whose number 
(without including those of mix- 
ed blood) amounts to two millions 
and a half, are either descendants 
of the old peasantry, or the re- 
muins of a few great Indian fami- 
lies, who. disdaining alliance with 
the Spanish conquerors, preferred 
rather to cultivate with their 
hands the fields which were for- 
merly cultivated for them by their 
vassals. This diversity has a sen- 
sible influence on the politica} 
state of the natives, and divides 
them inio tributary and noble or 
cacique Indians. The latter, by 
the Spanish laws, ought to parti- 
cipate in the privileges of the Cas- 
tilian nobility. But in their pre- 
sent situation this is merely an il- 
lusory advantage. It is now dif- 


ficult to distinguish, from their 
exterior, the caciques from these 
Indians whose ancestors in the 
time of Montezuma II. censtita- 
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ted the lower cast of the Mexican 
nation. The noble, from the 
simplicity of his dress and mode 
ef living, and from the aspect of 
misery which he loves to exhibit, 
is easily confounded with the tri- 
butary Indian. The latter shows 
to the former a respect which in- 
dicates the distance prescribed 
by the ancient constitutions of the 
Aztec hierarchy. The families 
who enjoy the hereditary rights 
of Cacicasgo, far trom protecting 
the tributary cast of the natives, 
more frequently abuse their pow- 
er and their influence. Exercis- 
ing the magistracy in the Indian 
villages, they levy the capitation 
tax: they not only delight in be- 
coming the instruments of the 
eppressions of the whites; but 
they also make use of their pow- 
er and authority to extort small 
sums for their own adyantage. 

Well infcrmed intendants, who 
have bestowed much attention 
for a long time to the detail of 
this Indian administration, assur- 
ed me that the oppressions of the 
caciques bore very heavy on the 
tributary Indians. In the same 
manner, in many parts of Eu- 
rope where the Jews are still 
deprived of the rights of natura- 
lization, the rabbins oppress the 
members of the community con- 
fided to them. Moreover, the 
Aztec nobility display the same 
vulgarity of manners, and the 
same want of civilization with 
thelower Indians. ‘heyremain, 
as it were, in the same state of 
insulation ; and-examples of na- 
tive Mexicans, enjoying the Ca- 
cicasgo, following the sword or 
the Jaw are infinitely rare. We 
find more Indians in ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, particularly in that 
of parish priests: the solitude of 
the convent appears only to have 


attractions for the young Indian 

When the Spaniards made the 
conquest of Mexico, they found the 
people in that state of abject sub- 
mission and poverty which every - 
where accompanies despotism and 
feudality. The emperor, princes, 
nobility, and clergy, (the teopix- 
qui,) alone possessed the most 
fertile lands; the governors of 
provinces indulged with impuni- 
ty in the most severe exactions ; 
and the cultivator was everye 
where degraded. The highways, 
as we have already observed, 
swarmed with mendicants ; and 
the want of large quadrupeds 
forced thousands of Indians to 
perform the functions of beasts 
of burden, and to transport the 
maize, cotton, hides, and other 
commodities, which the more 
remote provinces sent by way- of 
tribute to the capital. The con- 
quest rendered the state of the 
lower people still more deplora- 
ble. The cultivator was torn 
from the soi], and dragged to the 
mountains, where the working 
of the mines commenced; anda 
great number of Indians were c- 
bliged to follow the armies, and 
to carry, without sufficient nou- 
rishment or repose, through 
mountainous woods, burdens 
which exceeded their strength. 
All Indian property, whether in 
land or goods, was conceived to 
belong to the conqueror. This 
atrocious principle was even 
sanctioned by a law, which as- 
signs to the Indians a small por- 
tion of ground around the newly 
constructed churches. 

‘he court of Spain seeing that 
the new continent was depopu- 
lating very rapidly, took mea- 
sures, beneficial in appearance, 
but which the avarice and cun- 
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ning of the conquerors (conquis- 
tadores) contrived to direct a- 
gainst the very people whom 
they were intended to relieve. 
The system of encomiendas was 
introduced. The Indians, whose 
liberty had in vain been proclaiin- 
ed by queen Isabella, were till then 
Slaves of the whites, who appro- 
priated them to themselVes indis- 
criminately. By the establishment 
of the encomiendas, slavery assum- 
eda more regularform. To termi- 
nate the quarrels arnong the co- 
guistadores, the remains of the 
conquered people were shared 
out; and the Indians, divided 
into tribes of several hundreds 
of families, had masters named 
to them in Spain from among the 
soldiers who had acquired dis- 
tinction during the conquest, and 
from among the people of the 
law,* sent out by the court as 
a counterpoise to the usurping 
power of the generals. 

A great number of the finest 
encomtendas were distributed a- 
mong the monks; and religion, 
which from its principles ought 
to favour liberty, was itself de- 
traded in profiting by the servi- 
tude of the people.t This par- 
tition of the Indians attached 
them to the soil ; and their work 


* These powerful men frequently 
bore only the simple title of licencia- 
dos, from the degree which they had 
taken in their faculties. 

¢ And ‘yet the priests could not 
conceive why the people run oif like 
childrea from school, as one of them 
emphaucally has it! Su rudaignoran- 
cia les hace proceder (a: inque iejos) 
con las modales proprios de ninos, y 
con tan leve motivo, come un nino se 
huve de la Escuela, se huye un co- 
cique con todos sus vasailos de un 
ebio, y queda solo el missionero: tal 
es su inconstancia!! Gumilla, vol. i. 
p. 117. Trans. 
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became the property of the enco- 
menderos.. The slave frequently 
took the family name of his mas- 
ter. Hence many Indian fami- 
lies bear Spanish names, without 
their blood having been in the 
least degree mingled with the 
European. he court of Ma- 
drid imagined that it had bes- 
towed protectors on the Indians : 
it only made the evil worse, and 
gave a more systematical form to 
oppression. 

Such was the state of the 
Mexican cultivators in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. In the i8th 
their situition assumed progres- 
better appearance. The 
families of the conyuistcdores are 
partly extinguished ; and the 
comiendas, considered as fiefs, 
were not redistributed. The 
viceroys, and especially the au- 
diencias, watched over the inter- 
ests of the Indians ; and their lie 
berty, and, in some provinces, 
their ease of circumstances even; 
have been gradually augmenting. 
It was king Charles the third es- 
pecialiy who, by measures equal- 
ly wise and energetic, became 
the benefactor of the Indians. 
He annulled the encomiendas ; and 
he prohibited the refartindentoss 
by which the corregidore arbitras 
rily constituted therseives the 
creditors, and consequentiy the 
masters, of the industry of the 
natives, by furnishing them, at 
extravagant prices, with worses, 
mules and clothes, (rofia.) The 
establishment of  intendancies, 
during the ministry of the count 
de Galvez, was a memorable e- 
poqua for Indian prosperiiy. The 
minute vexations to whicn the 
cultivator was incessantly expos= 
ed from the subsitern Spanish 
and Indian magistracy, have‘sin- 
gularly diminished under the ac- 
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tive superintendance of the in- 
tendants; and the Indians begin 
to enjoy advantages which laws, 
gentle and humane in general, 
afforded them, but of which they 
were deprived in ages of barba- 
rity and oppression. The first 
choice of the persons to whom 
the count confided the important 
places of intendant or governor 
of a province was extremely for- 
tunate: Among the twelve who 
shared the administration of the 
country in 1804, there was not 
ane whom the public accused of 
corruption or want of integrity. 
Mexico is the country of ine- 
quality. No where does there 
exist such a fearful difference in 
the distribution of fortune, civili- 
vation, cultivation of the soil, and 
population. The interior of the 
country contains four cities, which 
are not more tham one or two 
days journey distant from one an- 
other, and possess a population 
of 35,000, 67,000, 70,000, and 
135,000. The central table-land 
from La Puebla to Mexico, and 
from thence to Salamanca und Ze- 
laya, is covered with villages and 
hamlets like the most cultivated 
parts of Lombardy. ‘To the east 
and west of this narrow stripe, 
succeed tracts of uncultivated 
ground, on which cannot be found 
ten or twelve persons to the 
square league. The capital and 
several other cities have scientific 
establishments, which will bear 
a comparison with those of Eu- 
rope. The architecture of the 
public and private edifices, the 
elegance of the furniture, the e- 
quipages, the luxury and dress 
of the women, the tone of socie- 
ty, all announce a refinement to 
which the nakedness, ignorance, 
and vulgarity of the lower peo- 
ple form the most striking con- 


REGISTER. 
trast. This immense. inequality 
of fortune does not only exist a- 
mong the cast of whites, (Euro- 
peans or Creoles,) it is even dis- 
coverable among the Indians. 
The Mexican Indians, when 
we consider them en masse, offer 
a picture of extreme misery. 
Banished into the most. barren 
districts, and indolent from na- 
ture, and more still from their 
political situation, the natives live 
only from hand to mouth. We 
should seek almost in vain a- 
mong them for individuals who 
enjoy any thing like a certain 
mediocrity of fortune. Instezd, 
however, of a comfortable inde- 
, pendency, we find a few families 
whose fortune appears so much 
the more colossal, as we least 
expect it among the lowest class 
of the people. In the intendan- 
cies of Oaxaca and Valladolid, in 
the valley of Toluca, and especi- 
ally in the environs of the great 
city of la Puebla de los Angeles, 
we find several Indians, who un- 
der an appearance of poverty con- 
ceal considerable wealth. When 
I visited the small city of Cholu- 
la, an old Indian woman was bu- 
ried there, who left to her chil- 
dren plantations of maguey (agave) 
worth more than 360,000 francs.* 
These plantations are the vine- 
yards and sole wealth of the 
country. However, there are 
no caciques at Cholula; and the 
Indians there are all tributary, 
and distinguished for their great 
sobricty, and their gentle and 
peaceable manners. The man- 
ners of the Cholulans exhibit a 
singular contrast to those of their 


neighbours of Tlascala, of whom 


* 15,0001. sterling. Trans. 
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a great number pretend te be the 
descendants of the highest titled 
nobility, and who increase their 
poverty by a litigious disposition 
and a restless and turbulent turn 
of mind. Among the most weal- 
thy indian families at Cholula 
are the Axcotlan, the Sarmien- 
tos and Romeros; at Guaxocingo, 
the Sochipiltecat! ; and especiaily 
the Tecuanouegues in the village 
de los Reyes. Each of these fa- 
milies possesses a capital of from 
890,000 to 1,000,000 of livres.* 
They enjoy, as we have already 
Stated, great consideration among 
the tributary Indians; but they 
generally go barefooted, and cov- 
ered with a Mexican tunic of 
coarse texture and a brown co- 
lour, approaching to black, in 
the same way as the very lowest 
of the Indians are usually dress- 
ed. 

The Indians are exe »pted from 
every sort of indirect impost. 
They pay no alcavala; and the 
law allows them full liberty for 
the sale of their productions. 
The supre e council of finances 
of Mexico, called the junta supe- 
rior de Real Hacienda, endeav- 
oured from time to time, especi- 
ally within these last five or six 
years, to subject the Indians to 
the alcavala. We must hope that 
the court of Madrid, which in all 
times has endeavoured to protect 
this unfortunate race, will pre- 
serve to them their imiuunity so 
long as they shall continue sub- 
ject to the direct impost of the 
tributos. This impost is a real 
Capitation tax, paid by the male 
Indians. between the ages of ten 


wand fifty. The tribute is not the 


* From 33,3861. to 41,6701. sterling. 


Trans. 
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same in all the provinces of New 
Spain ; and it has been diminish- 
ed within the last two hundred 
years. In 1601, the Indian paid 
yearly 32 reals of plata of tributo, 
and 4 reals of servicto real, in all 
nearly 23 franks.* It was gradu- 
ally reduced in some intendan- 
cies to 15 and even to fivet 
franks.{ In the bishopric of Me- 
choxcan, and in the greatest part 
of Mexico, the capitationamounts 
at present to 11 francs.§ Besides, 
the Indians pay a parochial duty 
(derechos frarroguialos) of 10 
franks for baptism, 20 franks for 
a certificate of marriage, and 20 
franks for interment. We must 
also add to these 61 franks, which 
the church levies as an impost 
on every individual, from 25 to 
30 franks for offerings whicir are 
called voluntary, and which go 
under the names of cargos de co- 
fradias, responsos, and inisdas para 
sacar animas{. 


* 19s. 2d. Tirans. 
12s. 6d. and 4s. 2d. Trans. 
¢ Compentio de la historia de la 
Real Hicienda de Nueva Espana, a 
manuscript work preseuted by Don 
Joacquin Maniau, in 1793, to the se- 
cretary of state Don Diego de Gardo- 
qui, of which there is a copy in the 
archives of the vicerovalty. 
§ 9s. 24 Trans. 

q] The Spanish cler.ry seem to have 
been perfectly disposed to make the 
Indians pay pretty well beforehand in 
earthly. treasure for the heavenly feli- 
city (eterna dicha) they communhicat- 
edto them. But what were these tri- 
fies when weighed in the balance with 
the immensity of the benefits import. 
ed by the catholic arms into these pro- 
vinces? * Ei feliz tiempo,” exclums 
the reverend Father Guimilla, “ para 
tantos millones de Indios, come va, por 
la Bondad de Dios, se han salvado, y 
salvan (aunque infeliz para los que aun 
estan Ci StL Cle@a O Cie vas 
mente resistena laluz evangeltca) em- 
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If the legislation of queen Isa- 
bella and the emperor Charles V. 
appears to tavour the Indians with 
regard to imposts, it has deprived 
them, on the other hand, of the 
most important rights enjoyed by 
the other citizens. In an age 
when it was formally discussed if 
the Indians were rational beings, 
it w.s conceived granting them a 
benctit to treat them !tke minors, 
to pnt them under the perpetual 
tutery of the whites, anc to de- 
clare null every act signed by a 

native of the copper-coloured race, 
and every obligation which he 
contracted beyond the value of 

15 francs, ‘These laws are main- 
tained in full vigor ; and they place 
insurmountable barriers between 
the Indians and the other casts, 
with whom all intercourse its al- 
most prohibited. Thousands of 
inhabitants can enter into no con- 
tract which is binding; (no pue- 
den tratar y contratar;) and con- 
demned to a perpetual minority, 
‘they become a charge to them- 
selves and the state in whicl they 
live. I cannot better finish the 
political view of the Indians of 
New Spain than by laying before 
the reader an extract from a me- 
moir presented by the bishop and 
chapter of Mechoacan* to the 


pezo desde que las armas catholicas 
tomaron possession de las principalcs 
provincias de aquellos dos vastos im- 
perios, y prosicgue hasta ahora, cre- 
ciendo siempre en todos ang silos del 


Nuevo mundo la luz de la Santa Fe, . 


para eterna dicha de agrelios infelices 
bijos d’Adan, (vol. i. p 74.) Tirens. 

* Informe del Obispo y cabildo eccle- 
siastico de Valladolid de Mechoucan al 
Rey sobre Jurisdiction y Ymunidades 
del Clero Americano. This report, 
which I possess in manuscript, con- 
taining more than 10 sheets, was 


drawn up on the occasion ef the fa- 


king, in 1799, which breathes the 
wisest views, and the most liberal 
ideas. 

Thisrespectable bishop,t whom 
I had the advantage of knowing 
personally, and who terminated 
his useful and laborious life at 
the advanced age of 80, repre- 
sents to the monarch, that in the 
actual state of things the moral 
improvement of the Indian is im- 
possible, if the obstacles are not 
removed which oppose the pro- 
gress of national industry. He 
confirms the principles which he 
lays down by several passages 
from the works of Montesquieu 
and Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
These citations can hardly fail to 
surprise us from the pen of a pre- 
late belonging to the regular cler- 
gy, who passed a part of his life 
in convents, and who filled an e- 
piscopal chair on the shores-of 
the South Sea. “ The population 
of New Spain,” says the bishop, 
towards the end of his memoir, 
** is composed of three classes of 


mous Cedula real of the 25th October, 
1795, which permitted the secular 
judge to try the delittos enormes of 
the clergy. The Sala del crimen, per- 
suaded of their right, treated the 
priests with severity, and cast them 
into the same prisons with the lowest 
classes of the people. In this strng- 
gle, the audiencia ranged themselves 
on the side of the clergy. Disputes of 
jurisdiction are. very common in dis- 
tant countries. They are pursued with 
so much the greater keenness, as the 
Eurgpe an policy, from the first disco- 
very of the new world, has always con- 
sidcred the diswnion of casts, of fami- 
lies, and constituted authorities, the 
surest means of preserving the colo- 
nics in a dependence on the mother 
country. 

}¢ Fray Antonio de San Miguel, 
monk of St. Jerome de Corvan, native 
of the Montanus de Santander. 
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men, whites or Spaniards, Indi- 
ans and castes. I suppose the 
Spaniards to compose the tenth 
part of the whole mass. In their 
hands almost all the property and 
all the wealth of the kingdom 
are centered. The Indians and 
the castes cultivate the soil ; they 
are in the service of the better 
sort of people ; and they live by 
the work of their hands. Hence 
there results between the Indians 
and the whites that opposition 
of interests, and that mutual ha- 
tred, which universally takes place 
between those who possess all 
and those who possess nothing, 
between masters and those who 
live in servitude. Thus we see, 
on the one hand, the effects of 
envy and discord, deception, theft, 
and the inclination to prejudice 
the interests of the rich; and on 
the other, arrogance, severity, 
and the desire of taking every 
moment advantage of the help- 
lessness of the Indian. I am not 
ignorant that these evils every- 
where spring from a great ine- 
quality of condition. But in A- 
merica they are rendered still 
more terrific, because there exists 
no intermediate state; we are 
rich or miserable, noble or de- 
graded, by the laws or the force 
of opinion, (infame de derecho y 
hecho.) 

“Jn fact, the Indians and the 
races of mixed blood (castas) are 
in a state of extreme humiliation. 
The colour peculiar to the In- 
dians, their ignorance, and espe- 
cially their poverty, remove them 
to an infinite distance from the 
whites, who occupy the first rank 
in the population of New Spain. 
The privileges which the laws 
seem to concede to the Indians 
are of small adyantage to them, 
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perhaps they are rather hurtful. 
Shut up in a narrow space of 600 
varas (500 metres*) of radius, as- 
signed by an ancient law to the 
Indian villages, the natives, may 
be said to have no individual pro- 
perty, and are bound to cultivate 
the common property, (bienes de 
communidad.) This cultivation” 
is a load so much the more in- 
supportable to them, as they have 
now for several years back lost 
all hopes of ever being able to 
enjoy the fruit of their labour. 
The new arrangement of inten- 
dancies bears, that the natives can 
receive no assistance from the 
funds of the communaity without 
a special permission of the board 
of finances of Mexico, (unta su- 
perior de la Real Hacienda.”’) 
The communal property has been 
farmed out by the intendants ; 
and the produce of the labour of 
the natives is poured into the 
royal treasury, where the officiaics 
reales keep an account, under 
special heads, of what they call 
the property of each village. I 
say what they call the property, 
for this property is nothing more 
than a fiction for these last twenty 
years. The intendant even can- 
not dispose of it in favour of the 
natives, who are wearied of de- 
muanding assistance from the com- 
munalty funds. The junta de 
Real Hacienda demands informes 
irom the fiscal and the asesor of 
the viceroy. Whole years pass 
in accumulating documents, but 
the Indians remain without any 
answer, The money of the caxas 
cde communidades is so habitually 
considered as having no fixed 
destination, that the intendant of 


* 1,640 feet. Trans. 
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Valladolid sent in 17°98 more than 
a million of franks* to M.drid, 
which had been accumulating for 
twelve years. The king was told 
that it was a gratuitous and putri- 
otic gift from the Indians of Me- 
cho:can to the sovereign, to aid 
in the prosecution of the war a- 
gainst England 

“ The law prohibits the mix- 
ture of casts; it prohibits the 
whites from taking up their resi- 
dence in Indian villages; and it 
prevents the natives from estab- 
lishing themselves among the 
Spaniards. This state of insula- 
tion opposes obstacles to civiliza- 
tion. The Indians are governed 
by themselves ; all their subaltern 
Magistrates are of tle copper-co- 
loured race. In every village we 
find eight or ten old Indians who 
live at the expense of the rest, in 
the most complete idleness, whose 
authority is founded either ona 
pretended elevation of birth, or 
on a cunning policy transmitted 
from father to son. These chiefs, 
eenerally the only inhabitants of 
the village who speak Spuanish, 
have the greatest interest in main- 
taining their fellow-citizens in 
the most profound ignorance; 
and they contribute the most to 
perpetuate prejudices, ignorance, 
and the ancient barbarity of man- 
ners. . 

“ Incapable, from the Indian 
laws, of entering into any con- 
tract, or running in debt to the 
extent of more than five piastres, 
the natives can only attain to an 
amelior:tion of their jot, and en- 
joy some sort of comfort as com- 
mon labourers, or as artisans. So- 
lorzano, Fraso, and other Spunish 
authors, have in vain endeavour- 


* 41,6701. sterling. Trans. 
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éd to investigate the secret cause: 
why the privileges conceded to 
the Indians have constant!y pro- 
duced the most unfivour ble ef- 
fects to them. 
that these celebrated juriscon- 
sults never conceived that what 
they call a secret cause springs 
from the very nature of these 
privileges They are arms which 
never have served for the protec- 
tion of those which they were 
destined to detend, and which the 
citizens of the other casts could 
not fail to employ aguinst the In- 
dian race. Such «wn union of de- 
plorable circumstances has pro- 
duced in them an indolence of 
mind, and that state of indif- 
ference and apathy in which man 
is neither affected by hope nor 
fear. 


I am astonished. 


“ The casts, descendants of ~ 


negro slaves, are branded with in- 
famy by the law, and are subject- 
ed to tribute. This direct impost 
imprints on them an_ indelible 
stain; they consider it as a mark 
of slavery transmissible to the 
latest gencrations. Among the 
mixed race, among the mesti- 
zoes and mulattoes, ‘there are 
many families, who, from their 
colour, their physiognomy, and 
their cultivation, might be con- 
founded with the Spaniards; but 
the law keeps them in a state of 
degradation and conte :pt. En- 
dowed with an energetic and ar- 
dent character, these men of co- 
lour live in a constant state of ir- 
ritation against the whites; and 
we must be astonished that their 
resentment does not more fre- 
quently dispose them to acts of 
vengeance, 

“ The Indians and the casts are 
in the hands of ‘the magistrates 
of districts ( justicias territoriales) 
whose immorality has not a little 
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contributed to their misery. So 
long as the alcaldias mayores sub- 
sisted in Mexico, the alcaldes 
considered themselves as mer- 
chants who had acquired an ex- 
clusive privilege of buying and 
selling in their provinces, and 
who could draw from this _privi- 
lege, in some sort or other, from 
30,900 to 200,000 piastres, from 
150,000 to 1,000,000 francs,* and 
what is more, in the short space 
of five years. These usurious 
magistrates compelled the In- 
dians to purchase, at arbitrary 
prices, a certain number of cattle. 
By this means the natives be- 
oame their debtors. Under the 
pretext of recovering the capital 
and usury, the a/ea/de mayor dis- 
posed of the Indians, the whole 
yeer around, astruc slaves. . The 
individual happiness of these un- 
fortunate wretches was not cer- 
tainly increased by the sacrifice 
of their liberty, for a horse or a 
mule to work for their master’s 
profit. But yet in the midst of 
this state of things, brought on 
by abuses, agriculture and indus- 
try were seen to increase. 

“ On the est.blishment of in- 
tendancies, the goverument wish- 
ed to put an end to the oppres- 
sions which arose from the refiar- 
timientos. In place of alcaldes 
mayores, they named subdelegadous, 
subaltern magistrates, to whom 
every sort of traffic was prohibit- 
ed. As no salaries were assign- 
ed to them, or any sort of fi xed 
emolument, the evil has become 
worse. The alcaldes mayores ad- 
ministered justice with impa'tia- 
lity whenever their own interests 


* From 6,250]. to 41,6701. sterling. 
Trans. 


were not concerned. The sub- 
delegates of the intendants hav- 
ing no other revenues but casual- 
ties, believed themselves author- 
ised to employ illicit means to 
procure themselves a comfortable 
subsistence. Hence the perpe- 
tual oppressions and the abuses 
of authority to which the poor 
were subject; and hence the in- 
dulgence towards the rich, and 
the shameful traffic of justice. 
The intendants find the greatest 
difficulties in the choice of the 
subdelegados, from whom, in the 
actual state of things, the Indians 
can neither expect support nor 
protection. That support and 
that protection they seek from 
the clergy; and hence the con- 
stant opposition in which the 
clergy and subdelegates usually 
live. However the natives place 
more confidence in the clergy 
and magistrates of a superior 
rank, the intendants and the 
oidores, (members of the audien- 
cia.) Now, Sire, what attach- 
ment can the Indian have to the 
government, despised and de- 
graded as he is, and al:ost with- 
out property and without the 
hope of ameliorating his exist- 
ence? He is merely attached to 
social life by a tie which affords 
him no advantage. Let not your 
majesty believe, that the dread of 
punishment alone is sufficient to 
preserve tranquillity in this coun- 
try : there must be other motives, 
there must be more powerful 
motives. If the new leyislation 
which Spain expects with impa- 
tience do not occupy itself with 
the situation of the Indians and 
people of colour, the influence 
which the clergy possess over 
the hearts of these unfortunate 
people, however great it may be, 


4 
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will not be sufficient to contain 
them’ in’ the submission and 
due to their sovereign. 
Lew the odious personal im- 
ost of the ¢riduv’o be abolished; 
and let the infamy (infamia de 
derecho } which unjust laws have 
atfempted to stamp on the people 
of colour be at an end; let them 
be declared capable of filling 
every civil employment which 
does not require a special title of 
nobility; let a portion of the 
demesnes of the crown, (tierras 
realenguas, which are generally 
uncultivated, be pranted to the. 
Indians and the casts; let an 


agrarian law be passed for Mexico. 
similar to that of the Asturias- 


and Gallicia, by which the poor 
cultivator is permitted to bring 
in under Certain conditions the 
Jland whith the great proprietors 


have left so many ages uncultivat-_ 


ed tothe detriment of the national 


industry; let full liberty be granted” 


to the Indians, the casts, and the 
whites to settle in villages which 
at present belong only to one of 


these classes; Jet salari¢s 
appointed for all judges and all | 
magistrates of districts; these, 


Site, are the six’ principal points 
on which the felicity of the Mex- 
ican people depends. 

“Tt appears strange, no doubt, 
that, in a juncture when the 


finances of the state are in a de- 


plorable situation, we presume 
to propose to your majesty the 
abolition of the tribute. <A very 
simple culculation will prove, 
however, ‘that the adoption of 
the measures above indicated, 
and the conceding to the Indian 
all the rights of denizens, will in- 
crease’ considerably instead of 
diminishing the revenues of the 
state (Real Hacienda.”) The 


bishop supposes 810,000 families 


of indians. and men, of colour in 
the whole extent of New Spain. 
Several of these families, especi- 
ally those of mixed blood, are 
clothed and enjoy some degree 
of comfort. They live nearly in 
the manner of the lower people 
of the peninsula ; and their num- 
ber is a third of the whole mass. 
The annual, consumption of this. 
third part may be estimated at 
300 piastres per family.* . Reck- 
OpIng for the other thirds only 
i, plastres,f and supposing the 
pay the alcaval: of 14 
per cent. like the whites, an an- 
nual reyenue would be raised of 
5,000,000 of piastres,§ a much 
greater revenue than the quadrne. 
ple, of the present value of the 
tributes. We will not guaranty 
the accuracy of the numbers on 
which this calculation is founded; « 
but a simple sketch may suffice. 
to PIOYS> that on establishing an. 
equality of duties and imposts 
nong the different classes. of 
people, not only the abolition of . 
the capitation would create no. 
deficit in the crown revenues, but | 
that these revenues would neces- . 
sarily increase with the. increase. 
of comfort and prosperity among .. 
the natives. 
We night have hoped that the » 
administrations of three enlight, 
ened yiceroys, animated with the» 
most noble zeal for the public 
good, the marquis de Croix, the 


count de Revillagigedo, and the 


* 671. 12s. 6d, sterling. . Trans. 
137. 28. 6d, sterling. Trans. 
+ It is computed that in the warm 
region of Mexico, a day labourer re- 
quires annually for himself and family, 
in nourishment and clothes, 72 pias- 
tres. The luxury is nearly 20 piestres 
less in the cold region of the country. . 
§ 1,093,750/. sterling. 
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chevalier d’Asanza, would have 


produced some happy changes in 
the political state of the Indians ; 
but these hopes have been frus- 
trated. The power of the vice- 
roys has been singularly dimin- 
ished of late: they are fettered in 
all their measures, not only by 
the junta of finances, (de Real 
Hacienda, ) and by the high court 
of justice, (audiencia,) but also 
by the government in the mother 
country, which possesses the ma- 
nia of wishing to gevern in the 
greatest detail, provinces at the 
distance of two thousand leagues, 
the physical and moral state of 
which are equally unknown to 
them. The philanthropists af- 
firm, that it is happy for the In- 
dians that they are neglected in 
Europe, because sad experience 
has proved that the most part of 
the measures adopted for their 
relicf have prqduced an opposite 
effect. The lawyers, who detest 
innovations, and the Creole pro- 
ietors, who frequently find their 
interest in keeping the cultivator 
in degradation and misery, main- 
tain that we must not interfere 
with the natives, because, on 
granting them more liberty, the 
whites would have every thing to 
fear from the vindictive spirit 
and arrogance of the Indian race. 
The language is always the same 
whenever it is proposed to allow 
the peasant to participate in the 
rights of a free man and a Citizen, 
I have heard the same arguments 
repeated in Mexico, Peru, and 
the kingdom of New Granada, 
which, in several parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, Livonia, and Rus- 
sia, are opposed to the abolition 
of slavery among the peasants. 
Recent examples oughttoteach 
us how dangerous it is to allow 
the Indians to form a status in 
VOL. VIL. 
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statu, to perpetuate their insula- 
tion, barbarity of manners, mi- 
sery, and consequently motives 
of hatred against the other casts. 
These very stupid indolent In- 
dians, who suffer themselves pa- - 
tiently to be lashed at the church 
doors, appear cunning, active, 
impetuous, and cruel, whenever 
they act in a body in popular dis- 
turbances. It may be useful to 
relate a proof of this assertion. 
The great revolt in 1781 very 
nearly deprived the king of Spain 
of all the mountainous parts 
Peru, at the period when Great 
Britain lost nearly all her colo- 
nies in the continent of America. 
Jose Gabriel Condorcanqui, known 
by the name of the Inca Tupac- 
Amaru, appeared at the head of 
an Indian army before the walls 
of Cusco. He was the son of 
the cacique of Tongasuca, a vil- 
lage of the province of Tinta, or 
rather the son of the cacique’s 
wife ; for it is certain that the 
pretended Inca was a Mestizo, 
and that his true father was a 
monk. The Condorcanqui fami- 
ly traces its origin upto the Inca 
Sayri-Tupac, who disappeared in 
the thick forests to the east of Vill- 
capampa, and to the Inca Tupac- 
Amaru, who, contrary to the or- 
ders of Philip the Second, was 
decapitated in 1578 under oe 
viceroy Don Francisco de Toledo. 
Jose Gabriel was carefully e- 
ducated at Lima; and he return- 
ed to the mountains, after having 
in vain solicited from the court 
of Spain the title of marquis d’O- 
ropesay: which belongs to the fa- 
mily of the Inca Sayri-Tupac. His 
spirit of vengeance drove him to 
excite the highland Indians, irri- 
tated against the corregidor Arri- 
aga, to insurrection. The people 
acknowledged. him as a-descen- 
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dant of their true sovereigns, and 
as one of the children of the sun. 
The young man took advantage of 
the popular enthusiasm which he 
had excited by the symbols of the 
ancient grandeur of the empire of 
Cusco; he frequently bound round 
his forehead the imperial fillet of 
the Incas; and he artfully min- 
gled christian ideas with the me- 
morials of the worship of the sun. 

- In the commencement of his 
campaigns he protected ecclesi- 
astics and Americans .of all co- 
lours. - As he only broke out a- 
gainst Europeans, he made a 


- party even among the Meztizoes 


and the Creoles ; but the Indians, 
distrusting the sincerity of their 
new allies, soon began a war of 
extermination against every one 
not of their own race. Jose Ga- 
briel Tupac-Amaru, of whom I 
possess letters in which he styles 
himself Inca of Peru, was not so 
cruel as his brother Diego, and 
especially hisnephew Andres Cor.- 
dorcangui, who, at the age of 17, 
displayed great talents but a san- 
guinary character. This insur- 
rection, which appears to be very 
little known in Europe, lasted 
nearly two years. I shall give 
more minute information with 
regard to it in the historical ac- 
count of my travels. © Tupac- 
Amaru had made himself mas- 
ter of the provinces of Quispi- 
canchi, Tinta, Lampa, Azangara, 
Caravajaand Chumbivilcas, when 
the Spaniards made him and his 
family prisoners. They were all 
quartered in the city of Cusco. 

_ The respect with which the 
pretended Inca had inspired the 


‘natives was so great, that, not- 


withstanding their fear of the 
Spaniards, and though they were 
surrounded by the soldiers of the 
victorious army, they prostrated 


themselves at the sight of the last 
of the children of the sun, as he 
passed along the streets to the 
place of execution. The brother 
of Jose Gabriel Condorcanqui, 
known by the name of Diego 
Christobal was ex- 
ecuted long after the termination 
of this revolutionary movement 
of the Peruvian Indians. When 
the chief fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, Diego surrender- 
ed himself voluntarily, to profit 
by the pardon promised him in 
tne name of the king. <A formal 
convention was signed between 
him and the Spanish general, on 
the 26th January, 1782, at the In- 
dian village of Siquani, situated 
in the province of Tinta. He liv- 
ed tranquilly in his family, till, 
through an insidious and distrust- 
ful policy, he was arrested on 
pretext of anew conspiracy. 
The horrors exercised by the 
natives of Peru towards the 
Cordillera of the Andes were re- 
peated in part, twenty years after, 
in the trifling insurrections which 
took place in the plain of Rio- 
bamba. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance, even for the 
security of the European fami- 
lies established for ages in the 
continent of the new world, that 
they should interest themselves 
in the Indians, and rescue them 
from their present barbarous, ab- 
ject, and miserable condition. 


The market of Mexico is rich- 
ly supplied with eatables, parti- 
cularly with roots and fruits of 
every sort. It is a most interest- 
ing spectacle, which may be en- 
joyed every morning at sun rise, 
te see these provisions, and a 
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great quantity of flowers, brought 
in by Indians in boats, descending 
the canals of Istacaleo and Chal- 
co. The greater part of these 
roots is cultivated on the chi- 
nanipas, called by the Europe- 
ans floating gardens. There are 
two sorts of them, of which the 
one is moveable, and driven 
about by the winds, and the other 
fixed and attached to the shore. 
The first alone merit the deno- 
mination of floating gardens, but 
their number is daily diminishing. 

The ingenious invention of 
chinampas appears to go back to 
the end of the 14th century. It 
had its origin in the extraordina- 
ry situation of a people surroun- 
ded with enemies, and compelled 
to live in the midst of a lake 
little abounding in fish, who were 
forced to fall upon every means 
of procuring subsistence. It is 
even probable that nature herself 
suggested to the Aztecs the first 
idea of floating gardens. On the 
marshy banks of the lakes of Xo- 
chimilco and Chalco, the agitated 
water in the time of the great 
rises carries away pieces of earth 
covered with herbs, and bound 
together by roots. These, float- 
ing about for a long time as they 
are driven by the wind, some- 
times unite into small islands. 
A tribe of men, too weak to de- 
fend themselves on the conti- 
nent, would take advantage of 
these portions of ground which 
accident put within their reach, 
and of which no enemy disputed 
the property. The oldest chi- 
nampas were merely bits of 
ground joined together artificial- 
ly, and dug and sown upon by 
the Aztecs. These floating is- 
lands are to be met with in all 
the zones. I have seen them 
in the kingdom of Quito, en 
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the river Guayaquil, of eight 
or nine metres* in length, float- 
ing in the midst of the current, 
and bearing young shoots of bam- 
busa, pistia stratiotes, pontederia, 
and a number of other vegeta- 
bles, of which the roots are ea- 
sily interlaced. I have found al- 
so in Italy, in the small lago di 
aqua solfa of Tivoli, near the hot 
baths of Agrippa, small islands 
formed of sulphur, carbonate of 
lime, and the leaves of the ulva 
thermalis, which change their 
place with the smallest breath of 
wind.t 

Simple lumps. of earth, car- . 
ried away from the banks, have 
given rise to the invention of 
chinampas; but the industry of 
the Aztec nation gradually car- 
ried this system of cultivation to 
perfection. The floating gar- 
dens, of which very many were 
found by the Spaniards, and of 
which many still exist in the lake 
of Chalco, were rafts formed of 
reeds, (totora,) rushes, roots, and 
branches of brushwood. The 
Indians cover these light and well 
connected materials with black 
mould, naturally impregnated 
with muriate of soda. The soil 
is gradually purified from 
salt by washing it with the water 
of the lake; and the ground be- 


“comes so much the ::ore fertile 


as this lixiviation is annually re- 
peated. This process succeeds 
even with the salt water of the 


* 26 or 29 feet. Trans. 

Floatingyigardens are, as well 
known, also to be met with in the Die 
vers aid canals of China, where an 
excessive population compels 
habitants to have recourse to every 
snift for nere asing the means of sub- 


gistence, T'rans 


lake of Tezcuco, because this 
water, by no means at. the point 
of its saturation, is still capable 
of dissolving salt as it filtrates 
through the mould. The chi- 
nampas sometimes contain even 
the. cottage of the Indian who 
acts as guard for a group of 
floating gardens. They are tow- 
ed or pushed with long poles 
when wished to be removed 
from one side of the banks to 
the other. 

In proportion as the fresh wa- 
_ter Jake-has become more distant 
from the salt water lake, the 
moveabie chinampas have become 
fixed. We see this last class all 
along the canal de la Viga, in the 
marshy ground between the lake 
of Chalco and the lake of Tez- 
cuco. Every chinampa forms a 

rallelogram of 100 metres in 
a and from five to six me- 
tres in breadth.* Narrow ditch- 
€s, communicating symmetrically 
between them, separate these 
squares, ‘The mouid fit for cul- 
tivation, purified from salt by 
frequent irrigations, rises nearly 
a metret above the surface of the 
surrounding water. On these 
chinampas are cultivated beans, 
small pease, pimento, (chile, cap- 
sicun:,) potatoes, artichokes, cau- 
liflowers, and a great variety of 
other vegetables. The edges of 
these squares are asap | orna- 
mented with flowers, and some- 
times even with a hedge’ of rose 
bushes. The promenade in boats 
around the chinam:pas of Istacal- 
co, is one of the most agreeable 
that can be enjoyed in the envi- 
rons of Mexico. ‘The vegetation 


* $28 by 16 or 19 feet. Trans. 
3.28 feet. Trans. 
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is extremely vigorous on a soil 
continually refreshed with water. 

The valley of Tenochtitlan of- 
fers to the examination of natu- 
ralists two sources of mineral 
‘water, that of Nuestra Senora 
de Guadalupe, and that of the 
Penon de los Banos. These 
sources contain carbonic qcid, sul- 
phate of lime: and soda, and mu- 
riate of Soda. Baths have been 
established there in a manner e- 
qually salutary and convenient. 
The Indians manufacture their 
salt near the Penon de los Banos. 
They wash clayey lands full of 
muriate of soda, and concentrate 
water which have only 12 or 18 
to the 100 of salt. Their cal- 
drons, which are very ill con- 
structed, have only six square feet 
of surface, and from two to three 
inches of depth. No other com- 
bustible is employed but mule 
and cow dung. The fire is so ill 
managed, that to produce twelve 
pounds of salt, which sells at 35 
sous,* they consume 12 sous- 
worth of combustibles.t This 
salt pit existed in the time of 
Montezuma, and no change has 
taken place in the technical pro- 
cess but the substiwtion of cal- 
drons of beaten copper to the old 
earthen vats. 

The hill of Chapoltepec was 
chosen by the young viceroy 
Galvez as the site of a villa (Cha- 
teau de Plaisance) for himself 
and his successors. The castle 
has been finished externally, but 
the apartments are not yet fur- 
nished. ‘This building cost the 
king nearly a million and a half 


- 


* 1s. § 1-2d. 
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Trans. 
Trane. 
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of livres.»* The court of Madrid 
disapproved of the expense, but, 
as usual, after it was laid out. 
The plan of this edifice is very 
singular. It is fortified on the 
side of the city of Mexico. We 
perceive salient walls and parapets 
adapted for cannon, though these 
parts have all the appearance of 
mere architectural ornaments. 
Towards the north there are fos- 
ses and vast vaults capable of 

containing provisions for several 
months. The common opinion 
at Mexico is, that the house of 
the viceroy at Chapoltepec is a 
di fortress. Count Ber- 
vnardo de Galvez was accused of 
having conceived the project of 
rendering New Spain indepen- 
dent of the peninsula; and it 
was supposed that the rock of 
Chapoltepec was destined for an 
asylum and defence to him in 
case of.attack from the European 
troops. I have seen men of res- 
pectability in the first situations 
who entertained this suspicion 
against the young viceroy. It is 
the duty of an historian, however, 
not to yield too easy an acquies- 
cence to accusations of so grave 
anature. The count de Galvez 
belonged to a family that king 
Charles the third had suddenly 
raised to an extraordinary degree 
of wealth and power. Young, 
amiable, and addicted to pleasures 
and magnificence, he had ob- 
tained from the munificence of 
his sovereign one of the first 
places to which an individual 
could be exalted; and, conse- 
quently, it could not be becoming 
in him to break the ties which, 
for three centuries, had united 
the colonies to the mother coun- 


* 62,5051. sterling. Trane. 
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try.* The count: dé Galvez, 
notwithstanding his conduct was 
well calculated to gain the favour 
of the populace of Mexico, and 
notwithstanding the influence of 
the countess de Galvez, as beau- 
tiful as she was generally beloved, 
would have experienced the fate 
of every European viceroyt who 
aims at independence. In a great 
revolutionary commotion, it would 
never have been forgiven him 
that he was not born an American. 

The castle of Chapoltepec 
should be sold for the advantage 
of the government. As in every 
country it is difficult to find indi- 
viduals fond of purchasing strong 
places, several of the ministers 
of the Real Hacienda have begun, 
by selling to the highest bidder 
the glass and sashes of the win- 
dows. This vandalism, ‘which 
passes by the name of economy, 


* What the intentions of Galvez 
were is another affair, but can the au- 
thor seriously believe that these cir- 
cumstances really do aw ay the suspi- 
cions which he has .mentioned? No 
person was so likely to conceive a pro- 
ject of the sort, as a man dazzled with 
the suddenness of his elevation ; fond 
of magnificence, and popularity. Alas ! 
gratituce is but a small obstacle in the 
way of ambition. Trans. 

¢ Of the fifty viceroys who have go- 
verned Mexico from 1535 to 1808, one 
alone was born in America, the Peru- 
vian Don Juan de Acuna, marquis de 
Casa Fuerte, (1722-1734,) a disinter- 
ested man and good administrator. 
Some of my readers will, perhaps, be 
interested in knowing that a descen- 
dant of Christopher Columbus, and 2 
descendant of king Montezuma, were 
among the viceroys of New Spain. 
Don Pedro Nuno Colon, duke de Ve- 
raguas, made his entry at Mexico in 
1673, and died six days afterwards. 
The viceroy Don Joseph Sarmient: 
Valladares, count de Montezuma, go 
verned from 1697 to 1701, 
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has already much contributed to 
degrade an edifice on an elevation 
of 2,325 metres,* and which, ina 
climate so rude, is ex; osed to all 
the impetuosity of the winds. It 


-would, perhaps, be prudent to 


preserve this castle as the only 
place in which the archives, bars 
of silver, and coin, could be pla- 
ced, and the person of the vice- 
roy could be in s.fety in the first 
moments of a popular commo- 
tion The commotions (motinos) 
of the 12th February, 1608, I5th 
January; 1624, and 1692, are still 
in remembrance at Mexico. In 
the last of these, the Indians, 
from want of maize, burned the 
palace of the viceroy Don Gas- 
par de Sandoval, count of Galvez, 
who took refuge in the garden of 
the convent of St. Francis. But 
it was only in those times that 
the protection of the monks was 
equivalent to the security of a for- 
tified caastle. 

To terminate the description 
of the valley of Mexico, it re- 
mains for us to give a rupid hy- 
drographical view of this country 
so intersected with lakesand sinall 
rivers. This view, I flatter my- 
self, will be equally interesting 


the naturalist and the civil en- 


gineer. We have already said, 
that the surface of the four prin- 
cipal lakes occupies nearly a tenth 
ofthe valley, or 22 square leagues. 
The lake of Xochimilco (and 
Cholco) contains 6 1-2, the lake 
of Tezcuco 10 1-10, San Christo- 
bal 3 6-10,and Zumpango | 3-10 
square leagues (of 25 to the e:jua- 
torial degree.) The valley of 
Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, is a ba- 


* 7,626 feet. The reader need not 
be told, that this is to be understood 
as the elevation above the level oi the 
sea, and not the heignt of the hill of 
Chapoltepec. T'rans. 


sin surrounded by a eircular wall 
of porphyry mountains of great 
elevation. This besin, of which 
the bottom is elevated 2.277 me- 
tres* above the level of the sea, 
resembles, on a small scale, the 
vast basin of Bohemia, and (if 
the co. parison is not too bold) 
the valleys of the mountains of 
the moon, described by MM. 
Herschel and Sehroeter. All 
the humidity furnished by the 
Cordill ras which surround the 
plain of Tenochtitlan, is collected 
in the valley. No river issues 
out of it, if we except the small 
brook (aroyo) of Tequisquiac, 
which, in a ravine of small 
breadth, traverses the northern 
chain. ef the mountains, to throw 
itself into the Rio de Tula, or 
Moteuczoma. 

The principal supplies of the 
lakes of the valley of Tenochti-~ 
tlan are, !. The rivers of Papa- 
lotla, Tezcuco, Teotihuacan, and 
Tepeyacac, (Guadalupe,) which 
pour their waters into the lake 
of Tezcuco; 2. The rivers of Pa- 
chuca and Guautitlan, (Quauhti- 
tlan,) which flow into the lake 
of Zumpango. The latter of 
these rivers (the Rio de Gauau- 
titlan) has the longest course ; 
and its volume of water is more 
considerable than that of all the 
other supplies put together. 

The Mexican lakes, which are 
so many natural recipients, in 
which the torrents deposit the 
waters of the surrounding moun- 
tains. rise by stages, in propor- 
tion to their distance from the 
centre of the valley, or the site 
of tie capital. After the lake of 
Tezcuco, the city of Mexico is 
the least elevated point of the 
whole valley. According to the 


* 7,468 feet. Trans. 
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very accurate survey of MM. 
Velasquez and Castera, the Plaza 
Mayor of Mexico, at the south 
corner of the viceroy’s palace, is 
one Mexican vara, one foot and 
one inch* higher than the mean 
level of the lake of Tezcuco,7 
which again is four varas and 
four inches lower than the lake 
of San Christobal, whereof the 
northern part is called the lake 


“ According to the classical work 
of M. Ciscar, (sobre los nuevos pesos 
y medidas decimales,) the Castilian 
vara is to the toise==U.5130 : 1.1963 
and a toise=2.3316 varas. Don Jor- 

Juan estimated a Castilian vara 
at three feet of Burgos, and every foot 
of Burgos contains 123 lines, two- 
thirds of the pied du roi. The court 
of Madrid ordered in 1783 the corps 
of sea artillery to make use of the 
Measure of varas, and the corps of 
Jand artillery the French toise, a dif- 
ference of which it would be difficult 
to point out the utility. Compendio 
de mathematicas de Don Francisco 
Xavier Rovira, tom. iv. p. 57 and 63. 
bs Mexican vara is equal to Um, 

9. 

¢{ (he manuscript materials of which 
T have availed myself in the compila- 
tion of this notice are, 1. The minuce 
plans drawn up in 1802, by orders of 
the dean of the high court of Justice, 
(Decano de la Real Audiencia de 
Mexico,) Don Cosme de Mier y Tres- 
palacoigs; 2. The memoir presented 
by Don Juan Diaz de la Calle, second 
secretary of state at Madrid in 1646, 
to king Philip IV. ; 3. The instructions 
transmitted by the. venerable Palafox, 
bishop of La Pueola and viceroy of 
New Spain in 1642, to his successor 
the viceroy Count de Salvatierra ; 
(Marques de Sobroso ;) 4. A memoir 
which cardinal de Lorenzana, hen 
archbishop of Mexico, presented to 
the viceroy Buccarelli; 5. A notice 
drawn up by the tribunal de Cuentas 
of Mexico; 6. A memoir drawn up 
by orders of the coun de Revillagige- 
do ; and 7. The informe de Velasquez. 
T ought alsoto mention here the curi- 


ous work of Zepeda, Histeria dei De- 


sli. 


of Xaltocan.* In this northern 
part, on two small islands, the 
villages of Xaltocan and Tonan- 
itla are situated. The lake of 
San Christobal, properly so call- 
ed, 1s separated from that of Xal- 
tocan byavery ancient dike which 
leads to the villages of San Pab- 
lo and San Tomas.de Chiconaut- 
la. The most northern lake of 
the valley of Mexico, Zumpango 
(Tzompango) is 10 varas, | foot 
6 inches higher than the mean 
level of the lake of Tezcuco.t A 
dike (la calzada de la cruz del 
Rey) divide the lakes of Zumpan- 
go into two basins, of which the 
most western bears the name of 
Laguna de Zitlaltepec, and the 
most eastern the name of La- 
guna de Coyotepec. The lake 
of Chalco is at the southern ex- 
tremity of the valley. It contains 
the pretty little village of Xico, 
founded on a small island ; and it 
is separated from the lake of Xo- 
chimilco by the Calzada de San 
Pedro de Tlahua, a narrow dike 
which runs from Tuliagualca to 
San Francisco Tlaltengo, The 
level of the fresh water lakes of 
Chalico and Xochimiico is only 1 
vara 11 inches higher than the 
Plaza Mayor of the capital.¢ I 
thought that these details might 
be interesting to civil engineers 


sague, printed at Mexico. I have 
twice myself examined the canal of 
Huehuetoca, once in August, 1803, 
and the second time from the 9th te 
the 12\h January, 1804, in the compa- 
ny of the viceroy Don Jose de Iturnga- 
ray, whose kindness and frankness of 
procedure towards me I cannot speak 
in too high terms of. 

* The elevation of the Plaza May- 
or, therefore, above Tezcuco is 47.245 
inches, and that of San Christobal 11 
fect 8.863 inches. T'rans. 

29 teet Linch 888. Trans. 

+ 3 feet 9 inches. Trans. 
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: wishing to form an exact idea of 
the great canal (Desague) of Hue- 


huetoca. ‘ 

The difference of elevation of 
the four great reservoirs-of water 
of the valley of Tenochtitlan was 
sensibly felt in the great inunda- 
tions to which the city of Mexico 
for a long series of ayes has been 
exposed. In all of them the se- 
quence of the phenomena has 
been uniformly the same. The 
lake of Zumpango, swelled by 
the extraordinary increases of the 
Rio de Guautitlan, and the in- 
fluxes from Pachuca, flows over 
into the lake of San Christobal, 
with which the Cienegas of Tepe- 
juelo and Tlapanahuiloya com- 
municate. The lake of San 
Christobal bursts the dike which 
separates it from the lake of Tez- 
cuco. Lastly, the water of this 
last basin rises in level from the 
accumulated influx more than a 
metre*, and traversing the saline 
grounds of San Lazaro, flows 
with impetuosity into the streets 
of Mexico. Such is the general 
progress of the inundations : they 
proceed from the north and the 


north-west. The drain or canal 


called the Desague Real de Hue- 
huetoca is destined to prevent any 
danger from them; but it is cer- 
tain, however, that from a coinci- 
dence of several circumstances, 
the inundations of the south, (ay- 
enidas del Sur,) on which, unfor- 
tunately, the Desague has no in- 
fluence, may be equally disastrous 
to the capital. The lakes of 
Chalco and Xochimilco would 
overflow, if in a strong eruption 
of the volcano Popocatepetl, this 
colossal mountain should sudden- 
ly be stripped of its snows. 
Wiile I was at Guayaquil, on 


* 39,371 inches, Trans. 


the coast of the province of Qui- 
to, in 1802, the cone of Coto- 
paxi was heated to such a degree 
by the effect of the volcanic fire, 
that almost in one night it lost 
the enormous mass of snow with 
which it-was covered. In the new 
continent eruptions and great | 
earthquakes are often followed 
with heavy showers, which last 
for whole months. With what 
dangers would not the capital be 
threatened were these phenome- 
na to take place in the valley of 
Mexico, under a zone, where, in 
years by no means humid, the 
rain which falls, amounts to 15 
decimetres*. 

The inhabitants of New Spain 
think that they can perceive 
something like a constant period 
in the number of years which in- 
tervene between the great inun- 
dations. Experience has proved 
that the extraordinary inundations 
in the valley of Mexico have fol- 
lowed nearly at intervals of 25 
yearst. Since the arrival of the 
Spaniards the city has experien- 
ced five great inundations, viz. 
in 1553, under the viceroy Don 
Luis de Velasco, (el Viejo,) con- 
stable of Castile; in 1580, under 
the viceroy Don Martin Enre-— 
quez de Alamanza; in 1604, un- 
der the viceroy Montesclaros ; in 
1607, under the viceroy Don Luis 
Velasco, (el Segundo,) Marquis 
de Salinas; and 1629, under the 
viceroy Marquis de Ceralvo. This 
last inundation is the only one 
which has taken place since the 


* 59 inches. Trans. 
+ Toaldo pretends to be able to de- 
duce from a great number of observa- 


' tions, that the very rainy years, and 


consequently the great inundations, 

return, every 19 years, according to 

the terms of the cycle of Saros. 
Rozier, journal de physique, 1783. 
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epening of the canal of Huehue- 
toca ; and we shall sce hereafter 
what were the circumstances 
which produced it. Since the 
year 1629 there have still been, 
_ however, several very alarming 
swellings of the waters, but the 
city was preserved by the desague. 
These sevenvery rainy years were 
1648, 1675, 1707, 1732,. 17438, 
1772, 1795. Comparing together 
the foregoing eleven epoquas, we 
shall find for the period of the fa- 
tal recurrence, the numbers of 
27, 24, 3,26, 19, 27) 32, 25, 16, 
24,and 23; aseries which un- 
doubiedly denotes somewhat more 
regularity than what is observed 
at Lima in the return of the 
great earthquakes. 

The situation of the capital of 
Mexico is so much the more dan- 
gerous, that the difference of lev- 
el between the surface of the 
lake of Tezcuco and the ground 
on which the houses are built is 
every year diminishing. . This 
ground is a fixed plane, particu- 
larly sinceall the streets of Mexi- 
co were paved under the govern- 
ment of the count de Reyvillagi- 
gedo; but the bed of the lake of 
Tezcuco is progressively rising 
from the mud brought down by 
the small torrents, which is de- 
posited im the reservoirs into 
which they flow. . To avoid a si- 
milar inconvenience, the Vene- 
tians turned from their Lagunas 
ihe Brenta, the Piave, the Liven- 
za, and other rivers, which form- 
ed deposits in. them.*. If we 
could rely on the results of a 
survey executed inthe 16th cen- 
tury, we should no doubt tind 
that the Plaza Mayor of Mexico 


* Andreossy on the canal of the 
South, p. 19 
VOL. VII. 


was formerly more than eleven 
decimetres* elevated above the 
level of the lake of Tezcuco, and 
that the mean level of the lake 


varies from year to year. If, on 


the one hand, the humidity of the 
atmosphere and the sources have 
diminished in the mountains sure 
rounding the valley, from the 
destruction of the forests; on 
the other hand, the cultivation of 
the land has increased the depo- 
sitions and the rapidity of the 
inundations. General Andreossy, 
in his excelent work on the cas 
nal of Languedoc, has insisted a 
great dealon these causes, which 
are common to all climates. Was 
ters which glide over declivities, 
covered with sward, carry much 
less of the soil along with them 
than those which run over loose 
soil. Now the sward, whether 
formed from gramina, as in En- 
rope, or smali alpine plants, as in 
Mexico, is only to be preserved 
in the shade of a forest. The 
shrubs and underwood oppose al- 


so powerful obstacles to the meli-. 


ed snow which runs down the des 
Clivities of the mountains. When 
these declivities are stripped: of 


their vegetation, the streams are , 
less opposed, and more easily | 


unite with the torrents which 
swell the lakes in the neighbours 
hood of Mexico. 


It is natural enough, that in the 


order of hydraulical operations 
undertaken to preserve the capital 
from the danger of inundation, the 
system of dikes preceded thai of 
evacuating canals or drains. Whea 


the city of Tenocatitlan was inuae 


dated to such a degree in 1446 taat 
none of its streets remaimed dry, 


* 435-10. Trans. 
R?r 
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Motezuma I. (Huehue Monteuc- 
zoma,) by advice of Nezahualco- 
jou, king of Tezcuco, ordered a 
dike to be constructed of more 
than 12,000 metres in length, and 
20 in breadth.* This dike, partly 
constructed in the lake, consisted 
of a wall of stones and clay, sup- 
ported on each side by a range of 
palisadoes, of which considerable 
remains are yet to be seen in the 
pliins of Sans Lazaro. This dike 
of Motezuma I. was enlarged 
and repsired after the great inun- 
dation in 1498, occasioned by the 
imprudence of king Abuitzotl. 
This prince, as we have already 
observed, orcered the abundant 
sources of Huitzilopochco to be 
conducted into the lake of Tez- 
cuco. He forgot that the lake of 
Tezcuco, however destitute of 
water in time of drought, becomes 
so much the more dangerous in 
the rainy sezson,as the number of 
its supplies is increased. Ahuit- 
zotl ordered Tzotzomatzin, citi- 
zen of Coyohuacan, to be put to 
death, because he had courage e- 
nough to predict the danger to 
which the new aqueduct of Huit- 
zilopechco would expose the ca- 
pital. Shortly afterwards the 
young Mexican king very nar- 
rowly escaped drowning in his 
palace. The water increased with 
such rapidity, thatthe prince was 
grievously wounded in the head, 
while saving himself by a door 
which led frem the lower apart- 
ments tothe street. 

The Aztecs had thus construct- 
ed the dikes (calzadas) of Tlabua 
and Mexicaltzingo, and l’Albara- 
don, which extends from Iztapa- 
lapen to Tepeyacac, (Guadalupe,) 
and of which the ruins at present 
are still very useful to the city of 
Mexico. ‘This system of dikes, 


* 595,369 by 65,6 feet. Trane. 


which the Spaniards continued to 
follow till the commencement of 
the 17th century, afforded means 
of defence, which, if not quite se- 
cure, were at least nearly adequate 
at a period when the inhabitants 
of Tenochtitlan sailing in canees 
were more indifferent to the ef- 
fects of the more trifling inunda- 
tions. The abundance of forests 
and plantations afforded them 
great facilities for constructions 
on piles. The produce of the 
floating gardens (chinampas) was 
adequate to the wants of a frugal 
nation. A very small portion of 
ground fit for cultivation was all 
that the people required. The 
overflow of the lake of Tezcuco 
was less alari: ing to men who liv- 
ed in houses, many of which could 
be traversed by canoes. 

When the new city, rebuilt by 
Hernan Cortez, experienced the 
first inundation in 1553, the vice- 
roy Velasco I. caused the Albara- 
don de San Lazaro to be construct- 
ed. This work, executed after 
the model of the Indian dikes, 
suffered a great deal from the se- 
cond inundation of 1580. In the 
third of 1604 it had to be wholly 
rebuilt. ‘The viceroy Montescla- 
ros then added, for the safety of 
the capital, the Presa d’Oculma, 
and the three calzadas of Nuestra 
Senora de Guadalupe, San Chris- 
tobsl, and San Antonio Abad. 

These great constructions were 
scarcely finished, when, from a 
concurrence of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the capital was a- 
gain inundated in 1607. Two in- 
undations had never before fol- 
lowed so closely upon one anoth- 
er; and the fatal cycle of these 
calamities has never since been 
shorter than sixteen or seventeehR 
years. Tired of constructing 
dikes, (albaracones,) which the 
water periodically destroyed, they 
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discovered at last that it was time 
to abandon the old hydraulical 
system of the Indians, and to adopt 
that of canals of evacuation. This 
change appeared so much the 
more necessary, as the city in- 
habited by the Spaniards had no 
resemblance in the least to the 
capital of the Aztec empire. 
The lower part of the houses was 
now inhabited; few streets could 
be passed through in boats; and 
the inconveniencies and real los- 
ses occasioned by the inundations 
were consequently much greater 
than what they had been in the 
time of Motezuma. 

The extraordinary rise of the 
river Guautitlan and its tributary 
streams being looked upon as the 
principal cause of the inund.tions, 
the idea naturally occurred of 
preventing this river foom dis- 
charging itseif into the lake of 
Zumpango, the mean level of the 
surface of which is 7 } metres* 
higher than the Plaza Mayor of 
Mexico. In a valley circularly 
surrounded by high mountains, 
it was only possible to find a vent 
for the Rio de Guautitlan through 
a subterraneous gallery, or an 
open canal through these very 
mountains. In fact, in 1580, at 
the epoch of the great inundation, 
two intelligent men, the licencia- 
do Obregon, and the maestro Ar- 
ciniega, proposed to government 
to have a gallery pierced between 
the Cerro de Sincoque, and the 
Loma of Nochistongo. This was 
the point which more than any 
other was likely to fix the atten- 
tion of those who had studied the 
configuration of the Mexican 
ground. It was nearest to the 
Rio de Guautitlan, justly conside- 


* 94 6-10 feet. Trane. 
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red the most dangerous enemy of 
the capital. Nowhere the moun- 
tains surrounding valley are 
less elevated, and present a smal- 
ler mass than to the N. N. W. of 
Huehuetoca, near the hills of No- 
chistongo. One would say on 
examining attentively the marly 
soil of which the horizontal stra- 
ta filla porphyritical defile, that 
the valley of Tenochtitian for- 
merly communicated at that place 
with tae valley of Tula. 


INTENDANCY OF NEW CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


The progress of agriculture, 
in this peaceful conquest of in- 
dustry is so much the more in- 
teresting, as the natives of this 
coast, very different from. those 
of Nootka and Norfolk bay, were 
only thirty years ago a wandering 
tribe, subsisting on fisiing and 
hunting, and cultivating no sort 
of vegetables. The Indians of 
the bay of S. Francisco were e- 
qually wretched at that time with 
the inhabitants of Van Dicmen’s 
Laud. The natives were found 
somewhat more advanced in civi 
lization in 1769 on!y in the canal 
of Santa Barbara. They con- 
structed large houses of a pyra- 
midai form Close to one anotier. 
They appeared benevolent and 
hospitable; and they presented 
the Spaniards with vases very 
curiously wrought of stalks of 
rushes. M. Bonpland possesses 
several of these vases in tis ool- 
lections, which are covered with 
in with a very thin laver oi as- 
phaitus, that renders them tmpe- 
netruble to water, or the strong 
li,uors which they may happen 
to contain. 


| = 
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The northern part of Califor- 
ni is inhabited by the two na- 
tions of the Rumsen and Esce- 
len.* They speak languages to- 
taily different from one another, 
and they form the pepulation of 
the presidio and the village of 
Monterey. In the bay of San 
Francisco the language of the 
different tribes of the Matalans, 


’ Salsen, and Quirotes, are derived 


from a common root. I have 
heard several travellers speak of 
the analogy between the Mexican 
or Aatec language, and the idi- 
oms of the north-west coast of 
North America. It appeared to 
me, however, that they exagge- 
rated the resemblance between 


these American languages. On 
examining carefully the vocabu- 
laries formed at Nootka and 
Monterey, I was struck with the 
similiarty of tone and termina- 
tion to those of Mexico in seve- 
ral words, as, for example, in the 
language of the Nootkians; ap- 
quixitl (to embrace,) temextixitl 
(to kiss,) cocot] (otter,) hitizitl 
(to sigh,) tzitzimitz (earth,) and 
imcoatzimitl (the name of a 
month.) However, the languages 
of New California and the island 
of Quadra differ in general es- 
sentially from the Aztec, as may 
be seen in the cardinal numbers 
brought together in the following 
table. 


Rumsen, Nootka. 
Enjala Sahuac 
Ultis Atla 
Kappes Catza 
Ultitzim Nu 
Haliizu Sutcha 
Halishakem Nupu 


Mexican, Escelen, 

1. Ce Pek 

2. Ome Uihai 

3. Jei Julep 

4. Nahui Jamajus 

5. Macuilli Pamajala 
6. Chicuace Pegualanal 
7. Chicome Julajualanai 


8. Chicuei 


Julepjualanai 


Kapkamaishakem Atiipu 
Ultumaishakem Atlicual 


9. Chiucnahui Jamajyusjualanai Pakke Tzahuacuat! 


10. Matlactli Tomoila 


The Nootka words are taken 
from a manuscript of M. Mozino, 
and not from Cook’s vocabulary, 
in which ayo is confounded with 
haecoo, nu with mo, kc. &c. 

Father Lasuen observed that 
on an extent of 180 leagues of 
the coast of California from San 
Diego to San Francisco, no fewer 


* Manuscript of Father Lasuen. M. 
de Galiano calls them Rumsien and 
Eslen, 


Tamchaigt Ayo 


than 17 languages are spoken, 
which can hardly be considered 
as dialects of a smail number of 
mother-languages. This asser- 
tion will not astonish those who 
know the curious researches of 
MM. Jefferson, Volney, Barton, 
Hervas, William de Humboldt, 
Vater, and Frederic Schlegel,* on 


*See the classical work of M. 
Schlegel, on the language, philoso- 
phy, and poetry of the Hindoos, in 
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the subject of the American lan- 


guages. 

The population of New Cali- 
fornia would have augmented still 
more rapidly if the laws by which 
the Spanish presidios have been 
governed for ages were not direct- 
ly opposite to the true interests of 
both mother country‘and colonies. 
By these laws the soldiers sta- 
tioned at Monterey are not per- 
mitted to live out of their bar- 
racks and to settle as colonists. 
The monks are generally averse 
to the settlement of colonists of 
the white cast, because being 
people who reason, (gente de ra- 
“zon.*) they do not submit so ea- 
sily to a blind obedience as the 
Indians. “ It is truly distress- 
ing,” (says a well informed and 
enlightened Spanish navigator, ) 
“ that the military who pass a 
painful and laborious life, cannot 
in their old age settle in the coun- 
try and employ themselves in 
agriculture. The prohibition of 
building houses in the neighbour- 
hood of the presidio is contrary 
to all the dictates of sound policy, 
If the whites were permitted to 
employ themselves in the culti- 
vation of the soil and the rearing 
of cattle, and if the military, by 
establishing their wives and chil- 
dren in cottages, could prepare 


which are to be found very enlarged 

views relative to the mechanism, I 

may say the organization, of the lan- 
ages of the two continents. 

* In the Indian villages the natives 
are distinguished from the gente de 
razon. The whites, mulattoes, ne- 

oes, and all the casts which are not 
Cia go under the designation of 
gente de razon; a humiliating ex- 
pression for the natives, which had its 
origin in ages of barbarism. 

+ Journal of Don Dionisio Galiane. 


an asylum against the indigéncé 
to which they are too frequently 
exposed in their old age, New 
California would soon become & 
flourishing colony, a resting place 
of the greatest utility for the 
Spanish navigators who trade bé- 
tween Peru, Mexico, and the 
Philippine islands.” On remove 
ing the obstacles which we havé 
pointed out, the Malouine islands, 
the missions of the Rio Negro, 
and the coasts of San Francisco 
and Monterey, would soon be 
peopled with a great number of 
whites. But what a striking con- 
trast between the principles of 
colonization followed by the Spa- 
niards, and those by which Great 
Britain has created in a few years 
villages on the eastern coast of 
New Holland! 

The Rumsen and Escelen In- 
dians share with the nations of 
the Aztec race, and several of 
the tribes of northern Asia, a 
strong inclination for warm baths. 
The temazcalli, still found at 
Mexico, of which the Abbe Cla- 
vigero has given an exact repre- 
sentation,* are true vapour baths. 
The Aztec Indian remains stretch- 
ed out in a hot oven, of which 
the flags are continually watered ; 
but the natives of New Califor- 
nia use the bath formerly recom- 
mended by the celebrated Frank- 
lin, under the name of warm air 
bath. We accordingly find in 
the missions beside each cottage 
a small vaulted edifice in the 
form of a temazcalli. Return- 
ing from their labour, the Indians 
enter the oven, in which a few 
moments before, the fire has been 
extinguished ; and they remain 


* Clavigero, II. p. 214. 
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there for a quarter of an hour. 
When they feel themselves co- 
vered over with perspiration, they 
plunge into the cold water of a 
neighbouring stream, or wallow 
about in the sand. This rapid 
transition from heat to cold, and 
the sudden suppression of the 
cutuneous transpiration which a 
European would justly dread, 
causes the most agreeable sensa- 
tions to the savage, who enjoys 
whatever strongly agitates him 
or acts with violence or his ner- 
vous system.* 

The Indians who inhabit the 
villages of New California have 
been for some years employed in 
spinning coarse woollen stuffs, 
ealled frisadas. But their prin- 
cipal occupation, of which the 
produce might become a very 
considerable branch of commerce, 
is the dressing of stug skins. It 
appears to me that it may not be 
uninteresting to relate here what 
I could collect from the manu- 
script journals of colonel Costan- 
z0, relative to the animals which 
live in the mountains between 
San Diego and Monterey, and 
the particular address with which 
the Indians got possession of the 
Stags. 

In the cordillera of small ele- 
vation which runs along the 
coust, as well as in the neighbour- 
ing savannas, there are neither 
buffaloes nor elks; and on the 
crest of the mountains which 
are covered with snow in the 
month of November, the beren- 
dos, with small chamois horns, 
of which we have already spoken, 
feed by themselves. but all the 


* Most readers prohably know that 
this transition from hor io cold bath- 
ing is praciised also in Russia, Fane. 


forest and all the plains covered 
with gramina are filled with flocks 
of stags of a most gigantic size, 
the branches of which are round 
and extremely large. Forty or 
fifty of them are frequently seen 
at a time: they are of a brown 
colour, smooth, ard without spot. 
Their branches, of which the 
seats of the antlers are not flat, 
are nearly 15 decimetres* (4 } 
feei) in length. It is affirmed 
by every traveller, that this great 
stag of New California is one of 
the most beantiful animals of 
Spanish America. It probably 
differs from the wewakish of M. 
Hearne, or the elk of the United 
States, of which naturalists have 
very improperly made the two 
species of cervus canadensis, and 
cervus strongyloceros.t These’ 
stags of New California, not to 
be found in Old California, for-~ 
merly struck the navigator Se- 
bastian Viscaino, when he put 
into the port of Monterey on the 
15th December, 1602. He as- 
serts “ that he saw some, of 
which the branches were three 
metres (nearly nine feet) in 
length.” These venados run with 
extraordinary rapidity, throwing 
their head back, and supporting 
their branches on their backs, 
The horses of New Biscay, which 
are famed for running, are inca- 
pable of keeping up with them; 
and they only reach them at the 
moment when the animal, whe 


* 4 feet 1linches English. T'rans. 

+ There still prevails a good deal of 
uncertainty as to the specific charac- 
ters of the great and smail stags (ve- 
nados) of the new continent. See the 
interesting researches of M. Cuvier, 
contained in his Memoire sur les os 
fossiles des ruminans. Annales du 
Museum, An. VL p. 353. “—" 
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very seldom drinks, comes to 
quench his thirst. He is then 
too heavy to display all the ener- 
gy of his muscular force, and is 
easily come up with. The hun- 
ter who pursues him gets the 
better of him by means of a 
noose, in the same way as they 
manage wild horses and cattle in 
the Spanish colonies. The Indi- 
ans muke use, however, of ano- 
ther very ingenious artifice to ap- 
proach the st.gs and kill them. 
They cut off the head of a vena- 
do, the branches of which are 
very long; and they empty the 
neck, and place it on their own 
head. Masked in this manner, 
but armed also with bows and ar- 
rows, they conceal themselves 
in the brushwood, or among tie 
high and thick herbage. By im- 
itating the motion of a stag when 
it feeds, they draw round them 
the flock, which becomes the 
victim of the deception. ‘This 
extraordinary hunt was seen by 
M. Costanzo on the coast of the 
channel of Santa Barbara; and it 
was seen twenty four years after- 
wards in the savannas in the 
neighbourhood of Monterey* by 
the officers embarked in the ga- 
letas Sutil and Mexicana. The 
enormous stay-brancnes which 
Montezuma displayed as objects 
of curiosity to the companions of 
Cortez belonged, perhaps, to the 
venados of New California. I 
saw two of them, whicn were 
found in the old :,onuuent ef 
Xoachicalco, still preserved in 
the palace of the viceroy. Not- 
withstanding the want of interior 
communication in the fifteenth 
century, in the kingdom of Ana- 
huac, it would not have been ex- 


* Viage a Fuca, p. 164. 
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traordinary if these stags had 
come from hand to hand from 
the 35% to the 20° of latitude, in 
the same manner as we see the 
beautiful piedras de Mahagua of 
Brazil among the Caribs, near 
the mouth of the Orinoco. 

The Spanish and Russian esta- 
blishments being hitherto the on- 
ly ones which exist on the north- 
west coast of America, it may 
not be useless here to enumerate 
all the missions of New Califor- 
nia which have been founded up 
to 1803. This detail is more in- 
teresting at this period than ever, 
as the United States have shown 
a desire to advance towards the 
west, towards the shores of the 
great ocean, which, opposite to 
China, abound with beautiful furs 
of sea otters. 

The missions of New Califor 
nia run from south to north in 
the order here indicated : 

San Diego, a village founded 
in 1769, fifteen leagues distant 
from the most northern mission 
of Old California. Population in 
1802, 1,56. 

San Luis Rey de Francia, a vil- 
lage founded in 1798, 600. 

San Juan Capistrano, a village 
founded in 1776, 1,900. 

San Gabriel, a village founded 
in 1771, 1,050. 

San Fernando, a village found- 
ed in 1797, 

San Buenaventura, a village 
foundec in 1782, 950. 

Santa Barbara, a village found- 
ed in 1786, 1,100. 

La Purissi ia Concepcion, a 
village founded in 1787, 1,000. 

San Luis Obispo, a village 
founded in 1772, 700. 

San Miguel, a village founded 
in 1797, 600. 

Soiedad, a village founded in 
1791, 570. 
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San Antonio de Padua, a vil- 
lage founded in 1771, 1,050. 

San Carlos de Monterey, capi- 
tal of New California, founded in 
1770, at the foot of the Cordillera 
of Santa Lucia, which is covered 
with oaks, pines, (foliis ternis,) 
and rose bushes. The village is 
two leagues distant from the pre- 
sidio of the same name. It ap- 
pears that the bay of Monterey 
had already been discovered by 
Cabrillo on the 15th November, 
1542, and that he gave it the 
name of Babia de los Pinos, on 
account of the beautiful pines 
with which the neighbouring 
mountains are covered. It recei- 
ved its present name sixty years 
afterwards from Viscaino, in ho- 
nour of the viceroy of Mexico, 
Gaspar de Zunega count de Mon- 
terey, an active man, to whom we 
are indebted for considerable ma- 
ritime expeditions, and who en- 
gaged Juan de Onate in the con- 
quest of New Mexico. The 
coasts in the vicinity of San Car- 
los produce the famous aurum 
merum (ormier) of Monterey, in 
request by the inhabitants of 
Nootka, and which is employed 
in the trade of otter skins. The 
population of San Carlos is 700. 

San Juan Bautista, a village 
founded in 1797, 960. 

Santa Cruz, a village, founded 
in 1794, 440, 

Santa Clara, a viliage founded 
in 1777, 1,300. 

- San Jose, a village founded in 
1797, 630. 

San Francisco, a village found- 
ed in 1776, witha fine port. This 
port is frequently confounded by 
geographers with the port of 
Drake further north, under the 
38th degree 10th minute of lati- 
tude, called by the Spaniards the 


puerto de Bodega. Population of 
San Francisco. 820. 

We are ignorant of the num- 
ber of whites, mestizoes, and mu- 
lattoes, who live in New Califor- 
nia, either in the presidios or in 
the service of the monks of St. 
Francis. I believe their number 
may be about 1,300; for in the 
two years of 1801 and 1802, there 
were in the cast of whites and 
mixed blood 32 marriages, 182 
baptisms, and 82 deaths. It is 
only on this part of the popula- 
tion that the government can 
reckon for the defence of the 
coast, in case of any military at- 
tack by the maritime powers of 
Europe ! 


Recapfitulation of the total frofiula- 
tion of New Sprain. 


Indigenous, or Indians 2,500,000 - 
Whites or Spaniards - 


Creoles 1,025,000 

Europeans 75,000 1,100,000 
African Negroes 6,100 
Casts of mixed blood 1,251,000 


Total, 5,837,100 


These numbers are only the 
result of a calculation by approx- 
imation. We have judged pro- 
per to adoptthe sum total already 
mentioned.* 


* The reader will perceive on sum- 
ming up the above table that the a+ 
mount is only 4,837,100, consequently 
there is a million of deficiency some- 
where. M. de Humboldt elsewhere 
states the Indians at two-fifths of the 
whole population of New Spain, so 
they are not underrated here. In the 
commencement of the 7th chapter the 
author observes that the whites would 
occupy the second place, considered 
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After this view of the provin- 
ces of which the vast empire of 
Mexico is composed, it remains 
for us to bestow a rapid glance 
on the coast of the Great Ocean, 
which extends from the port of 
San Francisco, and from cape 
Mendocino to the Russian es- 
blishments in Prince William’s 
Sound. 

The whole of this coast has 
been visited since the end of the 
16th century by Spanish naviga- 
tors; but they have only been 
carefully examined by order of 
the viceroys of New Spain since 
1774. Numerous expeditions of 
discovery have followed one ano- 
ther up to 1792. The colony at- 
tempted to be established by the 
Spaniards at Nootka fixed for 
‘some time the attention of all 
the maritime powers of Europe. 
A few sheds erectedonthe coast, 
and a miserable bastion defended 
by swivel guns, and a few cabba- 
ges planted within an enclosure, 


only in the relation of number. In the 
above table, however, they are inferior 
in number io the casts of mixed blood. 
In the second parsgrajh of the 7th 
chapter the author states the amount 
of the whites at 1,200,000. We are 
tempted to think that the two first fi- 
gures of this number ought to change 
place with one another, which would 
then make 2,100,000. This would 
give us the additional million wanting 
inthe above table. However, the autnor 
adds that nearly a fourth part of the 
white population of 1,200,000 inhabit 
the provincias internas. Now the whole 
population of the provimcias inter- 
nas, including whatever Indians or o- 
ther races there may be in them, 
amounts only to 423,300. So that de- 
ducting the Indians, &c. this number 
would approach nearer perhaps to a 
fourth of 1,200,000 than of 23,100,000. 
Amidst these difficulties the reader 
must decide for himself. T’rans. 
VoL. 


Vil. 


were very near exciting a bloody 
war between Spain and England; 
and it was only by the destruction 
of the establishment founded at 
the island of Quadra and of Van- 
couyer that Macuina, the tays or 
prince of Nootka was enabled to 
preserve his independence: Se- 
veral nations of Europe have fre- 
quented this latitude since 1786, 
for the sake of the trade in sea 
otter skins ; but their rivairy has 
had the most disadvantageous con- 
sequences both for themselves 
and the natives of the country. 
The price of the skins as they 
rose on the coast of America fell 
enormously in China. Corruption 
of manners has increased among 
the Indians ; and by following the 
same policy by which the African 
coasts have been laid waste, the 
Europeans endeavoured to take 
advantage of the discord among 
the Tays. Several of the most 
debauched saliors. deserted their 
ships to settle among the natives of 
the country. At Nootka, as well as 
at the Sandwich islands, the most 
fearful mixture of primitive bar- 
barity with the vices of polished 
Europe is to be observed. Jt is 
difficult to conceive that the few 
species of roots of the old conti- 
nent transplanted into these fer- 
tile regions by voyagers, which 
figure in the list of benefits that 
the Europeans boast of having 
bestowed on the inhabitants of 
the South Sea islands, have provy- 
ed any thing hike a compensation 
for the real evils which they mtro- 
duced among tiem. 

At the glorious epoqua in the 
16th century, when the Spanish 
nation, favoured by a combination 
of singular circumstances, freely 
displayed the resources of their 
genius and the force of their cha- 
racter, the proble.. of a passage 
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to the north-west, and a direct 
road to the East-Indies, occupied 
the minds of the Castilixns with 
the same ardour displayed by some 
other nations within these thirty 
or forty years. We donot allude 
to the apocryphal voyages of Fer- 


’ yer Maldonado, Juan de Fuca and 


Bartolome Fonte, to which for a 
long time only too much impor- 
tance was given. The most part 
of the impostures published un- 
der the names of these three na- 
vigators were destroyed by the 
laborious and learned discussions 
of several officers of the Spanish 
amarine.* In place of bringing 
forward names neerly fabulous, 
and losing ourselves in the un- 
certainty of hypotheses, we shall 
confine ourselves to indicafe here 
what is incontestibly proved by 
historical documents. The fol- 
lowing notices partly drawn from 
the manuscript memoirs of Don 
Antonio Bonilla and M. Casasola, 
preserved in the archives of the 
viceroyalty of Mexico, present 
facts which, combined together, 
deserve the attention of the rea- 
der. These notices displaying, as 
it were, the varying picture of the 
national activity, sometimes exci- 


ted and sometimes palsied, will. 


even be interesting to those who 
do not believe that a country in- 
habited by freemen belongs tothe 
European nation who first saw it. 

The names of Cabrillo and Ga- 


* Memoirs of Don Ciriaco Cevallos. 
Researches into the archives of Se- 
ville, by Don Augustin Cean. Histo- 
rical introduction to the voyage of Ga- 
liano and Valdez, p. xlix, Ivi, and 
ixxvi, Ixxxiii. Notwithstanding all 
my inquiries, I could never discover 
in New Spain a single document in 
which the pilot Fuca or the admiral 
Fonte were named. 


li ure less celebrated than Fuca 
and Fonte. The true recital of a 
modest navigator has neither the 
charm nor the power which ace 
company deception. Juan Rodri- 
guez Cabrillo visited the coast of 
New California to the 37th degree 
10th minute, or the Punta del 
Ano Nuevo, to the north of Mon- 
terey. He perished (on the 3d 
January, 1543) at the island of 
San Bernardo, near the channel 
of Santa Barbara.* But Bartolo- 
me Ferrelo, his pilot, continued 
his discoveries northwards to the 
43d degree of latitude, when he 
saw the coast of Cape Blanc, cal- 
led by Vancouver Cape Orford. 

Francisco Gali, in his voyage 
from Macao to Acapulco, discov- 
ered in 1582 thenorth west coast 
of America under the 57th de- 
gree 30th minute. He admired, 
like all those who since his time - 
have visited New Cornwall, the 
beauty of those colossal moun- 
tains, of which the summit is co- 
vered with perpetual snow, while 
their bottom is covered with the 
most beautiful vegetation. On 
correctingt the old observations 
by the new in places of which the 
identity is ascertuined, we find 
that Gali coasted part of the Ar- 
chipelago of the prince of Wales, 
or that of king George. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake only went as far as the 
48th degree of latitude to the 
north of cape Grenville in New 
Georgia. 

Of the two expeditions under- 
taken by Sebastian Viscaino im 


* According to the manuscript pre- 
served in the archivo general de (ndi- 
as at Madrid. 

{ These corrections have been al- 
ready made in this work wherever 
the latitudes of the old navigators 
are cited. Viage de la Sutil, p. xxi. 
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1596 and 1602, the last only was 
directed to the coast of New Ca- 
lifornia. Thirty two maps, drawn 
up at Mexico, by the cosmogra- 
pher Henry Martinez,* prove that 
Viseaino surveyed these coasts 
Wit': more care and more intélli- 
gence than was ever done by any 
pilot before him. The diseases 
of iis crew, the want of provision, 
and the extreme rigour of the 
Season, prevented him, however, 
from ascending higher than cape 
S. Sebastian, situeted uncer the 
42d degree of latitude, a littie to 
the north of the bay of the Trini- 
ty. One vessel of Viscaino’s ex- 
pedition, the frigate commanded 
by Antonio Florez, alone passed 
cape Mendocino. This frigate 
reached the mouth of a river in 
the 45d degree of latitude, which 
appears to have been already dis- 
covered by Cabrillo in 1543, and 
which was believed by Martin de 
Aguilar to be the western extre- 
mity of the straits of Anian.t We 
must not confound this entry or 
river of Aguilar, which could not 
be found again in our times, with 
the mouth of the Rio Columbia 
(latitude 46th degree 15th mi- 
nute) celebrated from the voya- 
ges of Vancouver, Gray, and cap- 
tain Lewis 

The brilliant epoqua of the dis- 
coveries made anciently by the 


* The same of whom we have al- 
ready spoken in the history of the 
Desague Reali de Huehuetoca. 

{ The straits of Avian, confounded 
by many geographers with Beering’s 
straits, meant m the 16th century 
Hudson’s straits. It took its name 
from one of the two brothers embark- 
ed on board the vessci of Gasper de 


Cortereal. See the learned research-. 


es of M. de Fleurieu in tic 
introduction to ihe voyage de Mar- 
chand, t. i. p. v. 
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Spaniards on the north-west coast 
of A erica ended wrth Gali and 
Viscaino. The history of the na- 
vigations of the 17th century, and 
the first half of the 18th, offers us 
no expedition directed from the 
coast of Mexico to the immense 
shore from cape Mendocino to 
the confines of eastern Asia. In 
place of the Spanish the Russian 
flag was alone seen to float in 
these latitudes, waving on the 
vessels commanded by two in- 
trepid navigators, Beering and 
Tschiricow. 

At length, after an interruption 
of nearly 170 years, the court of 
Madrid again turned its attention 
to the coast of the Great Ocean. 
But it was not alone the desire of 
discoveries useful toscience which 
roused the government from its 
letharyy. It was rather the fear of 
beiny attackedin its most northern 
possessions of New Spain; it was 
the dread of seeing European es- 
tablish mentsin the neighbourhood 
of those of California. Of ali the 
Spanish expeditions undertaken 
between 1774 and !792 the two 
last alone bear the true character 
of expeditions of discovery. ‘They 
were commanded by officers whose 
labours dispiay an Intimate ac- 
quaintance with nautical astrono- 
my. The names of Aiexander 
Mal:spina, Galiano, Espinosa, 
Vaidez, and Vernaci, will ever 
hold an honourabie piace in the 
list of the inteliigent and intrepid 
navigators to whom we Owe an 
exact knowledge of the north- 
west coast of the new continent. 
If their predecessors could not 
give the same perfection to their 
operations, it was because, setting 
out from San Blas or Monterey, 
they were unprovided with in- 
struments and the other means 
furmisiicd by eivilized Europe. 


| 
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The first important expedition 
made after the voyage of Viscai- 
no was that of Juan Perez, who 
commanded the corvetie Santia- 
<0, formerly called la Nueva Ga- 
licia. As neither Cook nor Bar- 
rington, nor M. de Fleurieu, ap- 
pear to have had any knowledge 
of this important voyage, I shall 
here extract several facts from a 
menuscript journel,* for which I 
am indebted to the kindness of 
M Don Guillermo Aguirre, a 
member of the audiencia of Mex- 
ico. Perez and his pilot, Este- 
van Jose Martinez, left the port 
of San Blas on the 24th January, 
1774. They were ordered to cx- 
amine all the coast from the port 
of San Carlos de Monterey to 
the 60th degree of latitude. Af- 
ter touching at Monterey they 
set sail again on the 7th of June. 
They discovered on the 20th Ju- 
ly the island de la Marguerite, 
(which is the north-west point of 
Queen Charlotte’s island, ) and the 
strait which separates this island 
from that of the Prince of \Vales. 
On the 9th of August they an- 
chored, the first of all the uro- 
pean navigators, in Nootka road, 
which they called the port of San 
Lorenzo,+ and which the ilus- 
trious Cook four years afterwards 
cailed King George’s Sound. 
They carried on barter with the 
natives, among whom they saw 
iron and copper. They gave 
them axes and knives for skins 


* This journal was kept by two 
monks, Fray Juan Crespi, and Fray 
‘Tomas de la Pena, embarked on board 
the Santiago. By these details may 
be completed what was published in 
the voyage of La Sutil, p. xcii. 

¢ The entrada de Perez of the Spa- 
fish maps, 
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and otter furs. Perez could not 
land on account of the rough 
weather and high seas. His sloop 
was even on the point of being 
lost in attempting to land; and 
the corvette was obliged to cut 
its cables and to abandon its an- 
chors to get into the open sea. 
The Indians stole several articles 
belonging to M. Perez and his 
crew ; and this circur stance, re- 
lated in the journal of Father 
Crespi, may serve to resolve the 
famous difficulty attending the 
Iuropean siiver spoons found 
there by captain Cook in 1778 in 
the possession of the Indians of 
Nootka. The corvette Santiago 


‘returned to Monterey on the 27th 


August, 1774, after a cruise of 
eight months. 

In the following year a second 
expedition set out from San Blas, 
under the command of Don Bru- 
no Heceta, Don Juan de Ayala, 
and Don Juan de la Bodega y 
Quadra, This voyage, which sin- 
gularly advanced the discovery 
of the north-west coast, is known 
from the journal of the pilot Mau- 
relle, published by M. Barrington, 
and joined to the instructions of 
the unfortunate La _ Perouse. 
Quadra discovered the mouth of 
the Rio Columbia, called entrada 
de Heceta, the pic of Son Jacin- 
to, (Mount Edgecumbe,) near 
Noriolk Bay, and the fine port of 
Bucareli (latitude 55 degrees 24 
minutes) which from the rescar- 
ches of Vancouver we know te 
belong to the west coast of the 
great island of the archipelago of 
the Prince of Wales. This port is 
surrounded by seven volcanoes, of 
which the summits, covered with 
perpetual snow, throw up flames 
and ashes. M. Quadra found 
there a great number of dogs 
whith the Indians use for hunt- 
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ing. I possess two very curious 
small maps* engraved in 1788, in 
the city of Mexico, which give 
the bearings of the coast from 
the 17° to the 58° of latitude, as 
they were discovered in the expe- 
dition of Quadra. 

The court of Madrid gave or- 
ders in 1776 to the viccroy of 
‘Mexico, to prepare a new expe- 
dition to examine the coast of 
America to the 70° of north lati- 
tude. For this purpose two cor- 
vettes were built, la Princesa 
and la Favorita; but this build- 
ing experienced such delay, that 
the expedition commanded by 
Quadra and Don Ignacio Arteaga, 
could not set sail from the port 
of San Bilas till the Februa- 
ry, 1779. During this interval 
Cook visited the same coast. 
Quadra and the pilot Don Fran- 
cisco Maurelle carefully examin- 
ed the port de Bucareli, the 
Mont-Sant Llie, and the island de 
la Magdalena, called by Vancou- 


* Carta geografica de la costa occi- 
dental de la California, situada al Nor- 
te de la linea sobre el snar Asiatico que 
se discubrio en los anos de 1769 
1775, por el Teniente de Navio, Don 
Juan Francisco de Bodega y Quadra y 
por el Alferez de Fragata, Don Jose 
Canizares, desde los 17 hasta los 58 
grados. On this map the coast ap- 
pears almost without entradas and 
without islands. We remark lensena- 
da de Ezeta (Rio Colombia) and l’en- 
trada de Juan Perez, but under the 
name of the port of San Lorenzo, 
{ Nootka,) seen by the same Perez in 
1774. Plan del gran puerto de San 
Francisco discubicrio por Don Jose 
de Canizares en el mar Asiatico. Van- 
couver distinguishes the ports of St. 
Francis, Sir Francis Drake, and Bode- 
wa, as three different ports. M. de 


Fleurieu considers them as identical. 
Voyage de Marchand, vol. i. p. liv. 
Quadra believes, as we have already 
observed, that Drake anchored at the 
port de la Bodega. 


ver Hinchinbrook island, (latitude 
69° 25 minutés,) situated al the 
entry of prince William’s bay and 
the island of Regla, one of the 
most sterile islands in Cook river. 
The expedition returned to San 
Blas on the twenty first Novem- 
ber, 1779. I find from a manu- 
script procured at Mexico, that 
the schistous rocks in the vici- 
nity of the port of Bucareli in 
prince of Wales’s island contain 
metalliferous seams. 

The memorable war which 
gave liberty to a great part .of 
North America, prevented the 
viceroys of Mexico from pursu- 
ing expeditions of discovery to 
the north of Mendecino. The 
court of Madrid gave orders to 
suspend the expeditions so long 
as the hostilities should endure 
between Spain and England. This 
interruption continued even long 
after the peace of Versailles; 
and it was not till 1783 that twe 
Spanish vessels, the frigate la 
Princesa and the packet-boat San 
Carlos, commanded by Don Este- 
ban Martinez and Don Gonsalo 
Lopez de Haro, leit the port of 
San Blas with a design of exam- 
ining the position and state of the 
Russian establishments on the 
north-west coast of America. 
The existence of these establish- 
ments, of which it appears that 
the court of Madrid had no 
knowledge till after the pubiica- 
tion of the third voyage of the 
illustrious Cook, gave the great- 
est uneasiness to the Spanish go- 
vernment. It saw with chagrin 
“that the furtrade drew numerous 
English, French, and American 
vessels towards a coast which, 
before the return of licutenant 
King to London, had been as lit- 
tle frequented by Europeans as 


the land of the Nuyts, or that of 


Endracht in New Helland. 
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The expedition of Martinez 
and Huro |.sted from the 8th of 
March to the 5th of December, 
1788. These navigators made 
the direct route from San Blas to 
the entry of prince William, 
called by the Russians the gulf 
Tschugatskaja. They visited 
Cook river, the Kichtek (Kodi- 
ak) islands, Schumegin, Unimak, 
and Unalaschka. (Onalaska.) They 
were very friendly treated in the 


‘different factories which they 


found established in Cook river 
and Unalaschka, and they even 
received communication of seve- 
ral maps drawn up by the Rus- 
sians of these latitudes. I found 
in the archives of the viceroyalty 
of Mexico a large volume in fo- 
lio, bearing the title of Riconoci- 
miento de los quatros estableci- 
mientos Russos al Norte de la 
Californi., hecho en 1788. The 
historical account of the voyage 
of Martinez contained in this 
manuscript furnishes, however, 
very few data relative to the 
Russian colonies in the new con- 
tinent. No person in the crew 
understanding a word of the 
Russian language, they could on- 
ly make themselves understood 
by signs. ‘They forgot, before 
undertaking this distunt expedi- 
tion, to bring an interpreter from 
Europe. ‘The evil was without 
remedy. However, M. Marti- 
nez would have had as great dif- 
ficulty in finding a Russian in the 
whole extent of Spanish Ameri- 
ca as Sir George Staunton had to 
discover a Chinese in | England or 
France. 

Since the voyages of Cook, 
Dixen, Portlock, Mears, and 
Duncan, the Europeans began to 
consider the port of Nootka as 
the principal fur market of the 


north-west coast of North Ame- 


rica. This consideration induced 
the court of Madrid to do in 
1789 what it could easier have 
done 15 years sooner, immedi- 
ately after the voyage of Juan 
Perez. M. Martinez, who had 
been visiting the Russian facto- 
ries, received orders to make a 
solid establishment at Nootka, 
and to examine carefully that 
part of the coxst con:prised be- 
the 50° and the 55° of Jatirude, 
which captain Cook could not 
survey in the course of his navi- 
gation. 

The port of Nootka is on the 
eastern coust of un island, which, 
according to the survey in 1791 
by MM. Espinosa and Cev:ltos, 
is twenty marine miles in breadth, 
and which is separated by the 
channel of Tasis from the great 
island, now called the island of 
Quadra and Vancouver. It fs 
therefore equally false to assert 
that the port of Nootka, called by 
the natives Yucuatl, belongs to 
the great island of Quadra, as it 
is inaccurate to say that Cape 
Horn is the extremity of Terra 
del Fuego. We cannot conceive 
by what misconception the ijlus- 
trious Cook could convert the 
name of Yucuatl into Nootka,* 


* There does not seem to be any 
difficulty inthe matter. It is very ea- 
sy for any one at all acquainted with the 
embarrassment experienced by the 
ear in catching, and, as it were, dis- 
entangling the sounds of a foreign 
language, to conceive that when the 
common standard of writing cannot be 
resorted to, hardly two persons will 
report the same word alike. In lan- 
guages even already familiar to us by’ 
writing, it requires a long experience 
before we can follow the conversation 
of the natives; what must it theres 
fore be in languages affording no such 
assistance, and of which many of the 
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this last word being unknown to 
the natives of the country, and 
having no analogy to any of the 
words of their language except- 
ing Noutchi, which signifies 
mountain.* 


sounds are new to European ears. 
Thus captain Cook and Mr. Ander- 
son, a surgeon in his expedition, hard- 
ly agree in the representation of any 
one word. It would appear, however, 
from what is said of captain Cook by 
Mr King, that his ear was by no 
means very accurate in distinguishing 
sounds. T'rans. 

* Memoirs de Don Francisco Mozi- 
no. The worthy author was one of 
the botanists of the expedition of M. 
Sesse, and remained at Nootka with 
M. Quadra in 1792. Wishing to pro- 
eure every possible information with 
regard to the north-west coast of 
North America, | made extracts in 
1803 from the manuscript of M. Mo- 
zino, for which I was indebted to the 
friendship of professor Cervantes, di- 
rector of the botanical garden at 
Mexico. I have since discovered that 
the same memoir furnished materials 
to the learned compiler of the Viave 
de la Sutil, p. 123. Noiwiths anding 
the accurate information which we owe 
to the English and French navigators, 
it would be still intercsting to pub- 
lish the observations of M. Mozino on 
the manners of the In lians of Nootka. 
These observations embrace a great 
number of curious subjects, viz. the 
union of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power in the persons of the princes 
or tays; the struggle betwee Quautz 
and Matlox, the good and bad princi- 
ple by which the world is governed ; 
the origm of the human species at an 
epoqua when stags were withoutlorns, 
birds without wings, and dogs with- 
out tails; the Eve of the Nootkians, 
who lived solitary in a flowery grove 
of Yucuatl, when the god Quautz 
visited her in a fine copper canoe ; the 
education of the first man, who, as he 
grew up, past from one small shell to 
a greater; the genealogy of the nobi- 
lity of Nootka, who descend from the 
eldest sen of the man brought up im a 


Don Esteban Martinez, com- 
manding the frigate I.a Princesa, 
and the packet-boat San Carlos, 
anchored in the port of Nootka 
on the 5th May, 1789. He was 
received in a very friendly man- 
ner by the chief Macuina, who 
recollected very well having seen 
him wito M. Perez in 1774, and 
who even showed the beautiful 
Monterey shells which were then 
presented to him. Macuina, the 
tays of the island of Yucuatl, has 
an absolute authority; he is the 
Montezuma of these countries; 
and his name has become cele- 
brated among all the nations who 
carry onthe sea-otter skin trade. I 
know not if Macuina yet lives; 
but we learned at Mexico in the 
end of 1803, by letters from 
Monterey, that more jealous of 
his independence than the king 
of the Sandwich Islands, who 
has decl.red himself the vassal 
of England, he was endeavouring 
to procure fire-arms and powder 
to protect himself from the in- 
sulis to which he was frequently 
exposed by European navigators. 

The port of Santa Cruz of 
Nootka (called Puerto de San 
Lorenzo by Perez, and Friend- 
ly cove by Cook) is from seven 
to eight fathoms in depth.* It 
is alimost shut in on the south- 


shell, while the rest of the people (whe 


even in the other world have a sepa- | 


rate paradise called Pinpula) dare not 
trace their origin farther back than to 
younger branches; the calendar of 
the Nootkians, in which the year be- 
gins with the summer solstice, and is 
divided into fourteen months of 20 
days, and a great’ number of interca- 
lated days added to the end of several 
months, &c. &e. 

* From nearly 7 1-2 to 8 1-2 fa- 
thoms English. T'rans. 
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east by small islands, on one of 
which Martinez erected the bat- 
tery of San Miguel. The moun- 


tains in the interior of the island 


appear to be composed of thons- 
chiefer; and other primitive rocks. 
M. Mozino discovered among 
the» seams of copper and sul- 
phuretted lead. He thought he 
discovered nevr a lake at about a 
quarter of a league’s distance 
from the port the effects of vol- 
canic fire in some porous amyg- 
daloid. The climate of Nootka 
is so mild, that under a more 
northern latitude than that of 
Quebec and Paris the smallest 
streams are not frozen till the 
month of January. This curious 
phenomenon confirms the obser- 
vation of Mackenzie,* who as- 
serts that the north-west coast 
of the new continent has a much 
higher temperature than the eas- 
tern coasts of America and Asia 
situated under the same parallels. 
The inhabitants of Nootka, like 
those of the northern coast of 
Norway, are almost strangers 
to the noise of thunder. Elec- 
trical explosions are there ex- 
ceedingly rare. The hills are 
covered with pine, oak, cypress, 
rose bushes, vaccinium, and an- 
dromedes. The beautiful shrub 
which bears the name of Linneus 


* Voyage de Mackenzie, traduit par 
Castera, vol. HI. p. 539. It is even be- 
lieved by the Indians in the vicinity of 
themortli-west coast that the winters 
are becoming milder yearly. This 
mildness of climate appears to be 
produced by the north-west winds, 
which pass over a considerable extent 
of ‘sea. M. Mackenzie, as well as 
myself, believes, that the change of 
climate observable throughout all 
North America cannot be aitributed 
to petty local causes, to the destruc- 
tion of forests for example. . 


was only discovered by the gar- 
deners in Vancouver’s expedi- 
tion in higher latitudes. John 
Mears, and a Spanish officer in 
particular, Don Pedro Alberoni, 
succeeded at Nootka in the cul- 
tivation of all the European ve- 
getables ; but the maize and 
wheat, however, never yielded 
ripe grain. A too great luxuri- 
ance of vegetation appears to be 
the cause of this phenomenon. 
The true humming-bird has been 
observed in the islands of Qua- 
dra and Vancouver. ‘This im- 
portant fact in the geography of 
animals must strike those who 
are ignorant that Mackenzie saw 
humming birds at the sources of 
the river of Peace under the 54th 
degree 24th minute of north la- 
titude, and that M. Galiano saw 
them nearly under the same 
southern parallel in the straits of 
Mageilan: 

Martinez did not carry his re- 
searches beyond the 60° of lati- 
tude. Two months afier his entry 
into the port of Nootka he saw 
the arrival of an English vessel, 
the Argonaut, commanded by 
James Collnett, known by his ob- 
servations at the Galapagos is- 
lands. Collnett showed the Span- 


ish navigator the orders which he. 
had received from his govern-: 


ment to establish a factory “¢ 
Nootka, to construct a_ frigate 


and a cutter, and to prevent e-. 


very other European nation from 
interfering with the fur trade.* 


* There had been formed in Eng- 
land in 1785 a Nootka company; un- 
der the name oi the King George’s 
Sound Company ; and a project was 
even entertained of forming at Nootka 
an English. colony similar to that of 
New Holland. 
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Tt was in vain Martinez replied, 
that, long before Cook, Juan Pe- 
rez had anchored on the same 
coast. The dispute which arose 
between the cemmanders of the 
Argonaut and the Princesa was on 
the point of occasioning a rup- 
ture between the courts of Lon- 
don and Madrid. Martinez, to 
establish the priority of his rights 
made use of a violent and very 
illegal measure : he arrested Coll- 
nett, and sent him by San Blas to 
the city of Mexico. The true 
proprietor of the Nootka coun- 
try, the Tays Macuina, declared 
himself prudently for the van- 
quishing party; but the viceroy, 
who deemed it proper to hasten 
the recall of Martinez, sent out 
three other armed vessels in the 
commencement of the year 1790 
to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. 

Don Francisco Elisa and Don 
Salvador Fidalgo, the brother of 
the astronomer who surveyed the 
coast of South America® from 
the mouth of the Dragon to 
Portobello, commanded this new 
expedition. M. Fidalgo visited 
Cook creck and Prince Wiiliam’s 
Sound, and he completed the ex- 
amination of that coast, which 
was only afterwards examined by 
the intrepid Vancouver. Under 
the 60 degrees 54 minutes of la- 
titude, at the northern extremity 
ef Prince William’s Sound, M. 
Fidalgo was witness of a pheno- 
menon, probably volcanic, of a 
most extraordinary nature. 
Indians conducted him into a 
plain covered with snow, where 
he saw great masses of ice and 
stone thrown up to prodigious 


* See my Recueil d’Observations 
Astronomiques, vol. i. liv. i. 
VOL. VII. 
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heights in the air with a dreadful 
noise. Don Francisco Elisa re- 
mained at Nootka to enlarge and 
fortify the establishment founded 
by Martinez in the preceding 
year. It was not yet known in 
this part of the world, that by 
a treaty signed at the Escurial 
on the 28th October, 1799, Spain 
had desisted from her preten- 
sions to Nootka and Cox channel 
in favour of the court of Lon- 
frigate Dedalus, which 
brought orders to Vancouver to 
watch over the execution of this 
treaty, only arrived at the port of 
Nootka in the month of August, 
1792, at an epoyua when Fidaigo 
was employed in forming a se- 
cond Spanish. establishment to 
the south-east of the island of 
Quadra on the continent, at the 
port of Nunez Gaona, or Quini- 
camet, situated under the 48 de- 
grees 20 minutes of latitude, at 
the creck of Juan de Fuca. 

The expedition of captain Elisa 
was followed bytwoothers, which, 
for the importance of their astro- 
nomical operations, and the ex- 
cellence of the instruments with 
which they were provided, may 
be compared with the expedi- 
tions of Cook, Laperouse, and 
Vancouver. I mean the voyage 
of the illustrious Malaspina, in 
1791, and that of Galiano and 
Valdes, in 1792. 

The operations of Malaspina 
and the officers under him, em- 
brace an immense extent of coast 
from the mouth of the Rio de la 
Piata to Prince William’s Sound. 
But this able navigator is still 
more celebrated for his misfor- 
tunes than his discoveries. After 
examining both hemispheres, and 
escaping all the dangers of the 
ocean, he had still greater to suf- 
{cr frdém his court ; and he drag- 

Trt 


; | 


. 


ged out six years in a dungeon, 
the victim of a political intrigue. 
He obtained his liberty from the 
French government, and returned 
to his native country ; and he en- 
joys in solitude ‘on the banks of 
the Arno the profound impres- 
sions which the contemplations 
of nature and the study of man 
under so many different climates 
have left on a mind of great sen- 


sibility, tried in the school of ad- 


versity. 

The labours of Malaspina re- 
main buried in the archives, not 
because the governn ent dreaded 
the disclosure of secrets, the con- 
cealment of which might be deem- 
ed useful, but that the name of this 
intrepid navigator might be doom- 
ed to eternal oblivion. Fortunately, 
the directors of the Deposito Hy- 
drografico of Madrid* have com- 
municated to the public the prin- 
cipal results of the astronomical 
observations of Malaspina’s expe- 
dition. The charts which have 
appeared at Madrid since 1799, 
are founded in a great measure 
on those important results; but 
instead of the name of the chief, 
we merely find the names of the 
corvettes la Descubierta and |’A- 
trevida, which were commanded 
by Malaspina. 

His expedition,+ which set out 
from Cadiz on the 30th July, 


1789, only arrived at the port of 


™ This deposito was established by 
2 royal order on the 6th of August 
1797. 

¢ Extract from a journal kept on 
board the Atrevida, a manuscript pre- 
served in the archives of Mexico. Vi- 
age de la Sutil, p. cxilimcxxiii. Be- 
fore the expedition in 1789, M. Malas- 
pina had already been round the globe 
in the frigate PAstré, destined for 
Manilla. 
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Acapulco, on the 2d February, 
1791. At this period the court 
of Madrid again turned its atten- 
tion to a subject which had been 
under dispute in the beginning of 
the 17th century, the pretended 
straits by which Lorenzo Ferrer 
Maldonado passed in 1588 from 
the Labrador co: st to the Great 
Ocean. A memoir read by M. 
Buache at the Academy of Scien- 
ces revived the hope of the ex- 
istence of such a passage ; and 
the corvettes la Descubierta and 
PAtrevida, received orders to as- 
cend to high latitudes on the 
north-west coast of America, and 
to examine all the passages and 
creeks which interrupt the conti- 
nuity of the shore between the 


53d and 60th degree of latitude. 


Malaspina, accompanied by the 
botanists Haenke and Nee, set 
sail from Acapulco on the Ist of 
May, 1791. After a navigation 
of three weeks, he reached Cape 
S. Bartholomew, which had al- 
ready been ascertained by Quadra 
in 1775, by Cook in 1778, and in 
1786 by Dixon. He surveyed 
the coast, from the mountain of 
San Jacinto, near Cape Edge- 
cumbe, (Cabo Engano,) latitude 
57 degrees 1 minute 30 seconds 
to Montagu Island, opposite the 
entrance of Prince William’s 
Sound, During the course of 
this expedition, the length of the 
pendulum and the inclination and 
declination of the magnetic nee- 
dle were determined on several 
points of the coast. The eleva- 
tion of S. Elie* and Mount Fair- 


* The expedition of Malaspina 
found the height of M.unt Elie 5,441 
metres, (6507.6 varas,) and the height 
of Mount Fair-weather 4,489, (5368.3 
varas,) consequently the elevation of 
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weather, (or Cerro de buen Tem- 
fo) which are the principal sum- 
mits of the Cordillera of New 
Norfolk, were very carefully mea- 
sured. The knowledge of their 
height and position may be of 
great assistance to navigutors 
when they are prevented by un- 
favourable weather from seeing 
the sun for whole weeks ; for by 
secing these pics at a distance of 
eighty or a hundred miles, they 
may ascertain the position of their 
vessel by simple elevations and 
angles of altitude. 

After a vain attempt to disco- 
ver the straits mentioned in the 
account of the apocryphal voy- 
age of Maldonado, and after re- 
maining some time at Port Mul- 
grave, in Beering’s Bay, (latitude 
59 degrees 34 minutes 20 sc- 
conds,) Alexander Malaspina di- 
rected his course southwards. 
He anchored at the port of Noot- 
ka on the 13th August, sounded 
the channels round the island of 
Yucuatl, and determined by ob- 
servations purely celestial the po- 
sitions of Nootka, Monterey, and 
the island of Guadaloupe, at which 
the gaileon of the Philippines (/a 
Nao de China) gencrativ stops, 
and Cape San Lucas. The cor- 
vette i’Atrevida entered Acapul- 
co, and the corvette la Descubier- 
ta entered San Blas in the month 
of October, 1791. 

A voyage of six months was 
no doubt by no means sufficient 


the former of these mountains is near- 
ly the same as that of Cotopaxi; and 
the elevation of the second is equal to 
that of Mont-Rose. See vol. i. p. 48, 
and my géographie des plantes, p. 153. 
Author. 
The height of the first of these 
mountains is 17,850, and of the se- 
cond, 14,993 feet Knghsh, -T'rane. 


for discovering and. surveying an 
extensive coast with that minute 
care which we admire in the 
voyage of Vancouver, which las- 
ted three years. However, the 
expedition of Malaspina has one 
particular merit, which consists 
not only in the number of astro- 
nomical observations, but 2!so in 
the judicious method employed 
for attaining certain results. The 
longitude and latitude of four 
points of the coast, Cape San 
Lucas, Monterey, Nootka, and 
Port Mulgrave, were ascertained 
in an absolute manner. The in- 
termediate points were connect- 
ed with these fixed points by 
means of four sea watches of Ar- 

nold. -This method, employed 
by the officers of Malaspina’s ex- 
pedition, MM. L£sfinosa, Ceval- 
los, and Vernaci, is much better 
than the partial corrections usu- 
ally made in chronometrical lon- 
gitudes by the results of lunar dis- 
tances. 

The celebrated Malaspina had 
scarcely returned to the coast of 
Mexico, when discontented with 
not having seen at a sufficient 
nearness the extent of coast from 
the island of Nootka to Cape 
Mendocino, he engaged count de 
Revillagigedo, the viceroy, to pre- 
pare a new expedition of discove- 
ry towards the north-west coast 
of America. The viceroy, who 
was of an active and enterprising 
disposition, yielded with so much 
the greater facility to this desire, 
as new information, received from 
the officers stationed at Nootka, 
seemed to give probability to the 
existence of a channel, of which 
the discovery was attributed to 
the Greek pilot, Juan de Fuca, in 
the end of the 16th century. Mar- 
tinez had indeed, in 1774, percei- 
ved a very broad opening under 
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the 48th degree 20th minute of 
latitude. -This opening was suc- 
cessively visited by the pilot of 
the Gertrudis, by ensign Don 
sManuel Quimper, who commuan- 


Wed the Bilander la Princesa Re- 


al, and in 1791 by captain Elisa. 
They even discovered secure and 
Spacious ports in it. It was to 
complete this survey that the ga- 
Sutil anc Mexicana left Ac- 
apulco on tne 8th of March 1792, 
under the command of Don Div- 
nisio Galiano and Den Cayetano 
Valdes, 

. These able and experienced 
astronomers, accompanied by 
MM. Salamanca and Vernaci, 
sailed round the large isiand 
which now bears the name of 
Quadra and Vanccuver, and they 
employed four mepths in this 
laborious and dangerous naviga- 
tion. After pissing the siraits 
of Fuca and Haro, they fell in 
with, in the channel del Rosario, 
called by the English the gulf of 
Georgia, the English navigators 
Vancouver and Broughton, em- 
ployed in the same researches 
with themselves. The two expe- 
ditions made a mutual and unre- 
served communication of their 
labours; they assisted one ano- 
ther in their operations ; and there 
subsisted among them till the mo- 

ment of their separation, a good 
intelligence and complete harmo- 
ny, of which, at another epoqua, 
an example had not been set by 
the astronomers on the ridge of 
the Cordilleras. 

Galiano, and Valdes, on their 
return from Nootka to Monte- 
rey, again examined the mouth 
of the Ascencion which Don Bru- 
no Eceta discovered on the 7th 
of August, 1775, and which was 
called the river of Columbia by 
the celebrated American naviga- 


tor Gray, from the name of the 
sloop under his command. ‘T'his 
examination was of so much the 
greater importance, as Vancou-" 
ver, who had already kept very 
close to this coast, was unable to 
perceive any entrance from the 
45th degree of latitude to the 
channel of Fuca; and as this 
learned navigator began then to 
doubt of the existence of the Rio 
de Columbia,* er the Entrada de 
Eceta. 


* Ihave already spoken of the faci- 
lity which the fertile banks of the Co- 
lombia affords to Europeans for the 
founding a colony, and ‘of the doubts 
started against the identity of this ri- 
ver and the “Tacoutche-Tesse, or Ore- 
gan of Mackenzie, I know not whe- 
ther this Oregan enters into one of the 
great sali-water lakes, which, accoid- 
ing to the information afforded by Fa- 
ther Escalante, I have represcute 
under the 39th and 41st degree of 
latitude. I do not decide whether 
or not the Oregan, like many great 
rivers of South America, does not 
force a passage through a chain of 
elevated mountains, and whether or 
not its mouth is to be found in one of 
the creeks between the port de la Bo- 
dega and Cape Orford; but I could 
have wished that a geographer, in 
other respects both learned and ju- 
dicious, had not attempted to recog- 
nise the name of Oregan in that of 
Origen, which he believes to designate 
a river in the map of Mexico, publish- 
ed by Don Antonio Alzate. (Géogra- 
phie Mathematique, Physique, et Po- 
liuique, vol. xv. p. 116, and 117.) He 
has confounded the Spanish word Ori- 
gen, the source or ovigin of a thing, 
with the Indian word Origan. The 
map of Alzute only marks the Rio Co- 
lorado, which recerves its waters from 
the Rio Gila. Near the junction we 
read the following words ; Rio Colora- 
do 6 del Norte, cuyo origen se ignora, © 
of which the originis unknown. The 
negligence with which these Spanish 
words ‘are divided (they have engrav- 
ed Nortecuio and Scignora) is un. 
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In 1797 the Spanish govern- 
ment gave orders that the charts 
drawn up in the course of the ex- 
pedition of MM. Galianoand Val- 
des should be published, “ in or- 
der that they might be in, the 
hands of the public before those 
of Vancouver.” However, the 
publication did not take place till 
1802 ; and geographers row pos- 
sess the advantage of being able 
to compare together the charts of 
Vancouver, those of the Spanish 
navigators published by the De- 
posito Hydrografico of Madrid, 
and the Russian chart published 
at Petersburgh in 1802, in the 
depot of the maps of the charts 
of the emperor. This compari- 
son is so much the more neces- 
sary, as the same capes, the same 
passages, and the same islands, 
frequently bear three or four dif- 
ferent names; and geographical 
synonymy has by that means be- 
come as confused as the synony- 


my of cryptogameous plants has 


become from an analogous cause, 
At the same epoqua at which 
the vessels Sutil and Mexicana 
were employed in examining in 
the greatest detail, the shores be- 
tween the parallels of 45 and 51 
degrees, the count de Revillagi- 
edo destined another expedition 
for higher latitudes, The mouth 
of the river of Martin de Aquilar 
had been unsuccessfully sought 
for in the vicinity of Cape Orford 
and Cape Gregory. Alexander 
Malaspina, in place of the famous 
channel de Maldonado, had only 
formed openings without any out - 
let. Galiano and Valdes had as- 
certained that the strait of Fuca 
was merely an arm of the sea, 


doubtedly the cause of this extraordi- 
nary mistake. 


which separates an island of more 


than 1,700 square leagues,* that 


of Quadra and Vancouver from 
the mountainous coast of New 
Georgia, There still remained 


doubts as to the existence of the: 


straits, of which the discovery 
was attributed to the admiral Fu- 
entes or Fonte, which was suppo- 
sed to’ be under the 53d degree 
of latitude. Cook regretted his 
want of ability to examine this 
part of the continent of New Ha- 
nover ; and the assertions of cap- 
tain Colinett, an able navigator, 


rendered it extremely probable 


that the continuity of the coast 
was interrupted in these lati- 
tudes. To resolye a problem of 
such importance, the viceroy of 
New Spain gave order's to lieute- 
nant Don Jacinto Caamano, com- 
mander of the frigate Aranzazu, 
to examine with the greatest care 
the shore from the 5ist to the 
56th degree of north latitude. M. 
Caamano, whom I had the plea- 
sure of seeing at Mexico, set 
sail from the port of San Blas on 
the 20th March, 1792; and he 
made a voyage of six months. 
He carefully surveyed the nor- 
thern part of Queen Charlotte’s 
island, the southern coast of the 
prince of Wales’s island, which he 
called Isla de Ulloa, the islands 
of Revillagigedo, of Banks, (or 
de la Calamidad,) and of Aristi- 
zabal, and the great inlet of Mo- 
nino, the mouth of which is op- 
posiie the archipelago of Pitt. 
The considerable number of 


* The extent of the island of Quadra 
and Vancouver, calculated according 
to the maps. of Vancouver, is 1,730 
square leagues of 25 to-the sexagesi- 
mal degree. Tis the largest island to 
be found on this west coast of Ameri- 
ca, 


' 
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Spanish denominations preserved 


by Vancouver in his charts proves 


that the expeditions, of which 
we have given a summary ac- 
count, contributed in no small de- 
gree to our knowledge of a coast, 
which, from the 45 degrees of 
latitude to cape Douglas to the 
east of Cook’s creek, is now 
more accurately surveyed than 
the most part of the coasts of 
Europe. 

I have confined myself to the 
bringing together at the end of 
this chapter all the information 
which I could procure with re- 
gard to the voyages undertaken 
by the Spaniards, from 1553 to 
our own times, towards the wes- 
tern coast of New Spain to the 
north of New California. The 
assemblage of these materials 
appeared to me to be necessary 
in a work es bracing whatever 
concerns the political and com- 
mercial relations of Mexico. 

The geographers who are ea- 
ger to divide the world for the 
sake of facilitating the study of 


their science, distinguish on the 


north-west coast an English part, 
a Spanish part, and a Russian, 
part. These divisions have been 
made without consulting the 
chiefs of the different tribes who 
inhabit these countries! If the 
puerile ceremonies which the 
Europeans taking possession, 
and if astronomical observations 
made on a recently discovered 
coast could give rights of pro- 
perty, this portion of the new 
continent would be singularly 
pieced out and divided a: ong 


_ the Spaniards, English, Russians, 


French, and Americans. One 


small island would sometimes be 


shared by two or three nations at 


once, because exch might have. 


discovered a different cape of it. 


The great sinuosity of the coast 
between the parallels of 55 de- 
grees and 60 degrees embrace 
the successive discoveries of Ga- 
li, Beering, avd I'schiricow, Qua- 
dra, Cook, Laperouse, Malaspi- 
na, and Vancouver ! 

No European nation has yet 
formed a solid establishment on 
the immense extent of coast from 
cape Mendocino to the 59 de- 
grees of latitude. Beyond this 
limit the Russian factories com- 
mence, the most part of which 
are scattered and distant from 
one another, like the factories 
established by European uations 
for these last three hundred years 
on the coast of Africa. The 
most part of these small Russian 
colonies have no communication 
with one another but by sea; and 
the new denominations of Russian 
America, or Russian possessions 
in the new continent, ought not 
to induce us to believe that the 
coast of the basin of Beering, the 
peninsula Alaska, or the country 
of the Tschugatschi have become 
Russian proviaces, in the sense 
which we give tothis word speak- 
ing of the Spanish provinces of 
Sonora or New Biscay. 

The western coast of Ameri- 
ca affords the only example of a 
shore of 1,900 leagues in length, 
inhabited by one European na- 
tion. The Spaniards, as we have 
already indicated in the com- 
mencement of this work,* have 
formed establish».ents from fort 
Maulin in Chili to S. Francis in 
New California. To the north of 
the parallel of 38 degrees succeed 
independent Indian tribes. It is 
probabie that these tribes will be 


* See vol.1. p, 6. 
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gradually subdued by the Russian 
colonists, who, towards the end 
of the last century, passed over 
from the eastern extremity of 
Asia to the continent of Ameri- 
ca. The progress of these Rus- 
sian Siberians towards the south 
ought naturally to be more rapid 
than that of the Spanish Mexi- 
cans towards the north. A peo- 
ple of hunters, accustomed to 
live in a foggy, and excessively 
cold climate, find the tempera- 
ture of the coast of New Corn- 
wall very agreeable ; but this coast 
appears an uninhabitable country, 
a polar region to colonists froma 
temperate climate, from the fer- 
tile and delicious plains of Sono- 
ra and New California. 

The Spanish government since 
1788 has begun to testify uneasi- 
ness at the appearance of the 
Russians on the north-west coast 
of the new continent. Consider- 
ing every European nation in the 
light of a dangerous neighbour, 
they examined the situation of 
the Russian factories. The fear 
ceased on its being known at 
Madrid that these factories did 
not extend eastwards beyond 
Cook’s Inlet. When the em- 
peror Paul, in 1799, declared 
war against Spain, it was some 
time in agitation at Mexico to 
prepare a maritinye expedition in 
the ports of San Blas and Mon- 
terey against the Russian colo- 
nies in America. If this project 
had been carried into execution 
we should have seen at hostilities 
two nations who, occupying the 
opposite extremities of Europe, 
approach each other in the other 
hemisphere on the eastern and 
western limits of their vast em- 
pires. 

The interval which separates 
these limits becomes progressive- 


_ Russies, en 1802. 
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ly smaller ; and it is for the poli- 
tical interest of N. Spain to know 
accurately the parallel to which 
the Russian nation has already 
advanced towards the east and 
south. A manuscript which ex- 
ists in the archives of the vice- 
royalty of Mexico, already cited 
by me, gave me only vague and 
incomplete notions. It describes 
the state of the Russian esta- 
blishments as they were twenty 
years ago. M. Malte Brun, in 
his universal geography, gives an 
interesting article on the north- 
west coast of America. He was 
the first who made known the 
account of the voyage of Bil- 
lings,* published by M. Saryts- 
chew, which is preferable to that 
of M. Sauer. I flatter myself 
that I am able to give from ve- 
ry recent data, drawn from an- 
official! production,t the position of 


* Account of the geographical and 
astronomical expedition, undertaken 
for exploring the coast of the Icy sea, 
the land of the T'shutski, and the is- 
lands between Asia and America, un- 
der the command of captain Billings, 
between the years 1755 and 1794, by 
Martin Saticr, secretary to the expe- 
dition. Putetchestwie flota-kapitana 
Sarytschewa po severowostochnoi 
tschasti sibiri, ledowitawa mora, i 
wostochnogo okeana, 1804. 

{| Carte des decouvertes faites suc- 
cessivement par des navigateurs Rus- 
ses dans ’Ocean Pacifique, et dans la 
mer glaciale, corrigee d’apres les ob- 
servations astronomigques les plus re- 
centes de plusieurs navigateurs, etran- 
gers, gravee au depot des Cartes de 
sa Majeste l’Empereur de toutes les 
This beautiful 
chart, for which I am.indebted to the 
kindness of M. de St. Aignan, is 
Im, 231 (4.037 feet) in length, and 
Om, 722 (2.367 feet) in breadth, and 
embraces the extent of coast and sea 
between the 40 degrees and 72 de- 
grees of latitude, and the 125 degrees 
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the Russian factories; which are 
merely collections of sheds and 
huts, that serve, however, as em- 


poriums for the fur trade. 


On the coast nearest to Asia, 
alone Beering’s straits, between 
the 67 degrees and 64 degrees 
10 minutes of latitude, under the 
parallels of Lapland and Iceland, 
we find a great number of huts 
frequented by the Siberian hun- 
ters. The principal posts, reck- 
oning from north to south, are, 
Kigiltach, Leglelachtok; Tugu- 
ten,” Netschich, Tchinegriun, 
Chibalech, Topar, Pintepata, A- 
gulichan, Chavani, and Nugran, 
near cape Rodney, (Cap du Pa- 
rent.) These habitations of the 
natives of Russian America are 
only from thirty to forty leagues 
distant* from the huts of ‘the 


— 


and 224 degrees of west longitude 
from Paris. The names are in Rus- 
sian characters. 

* As it is more than probable that 
Asiatic and..American tribes have 
crossed the ocean, it may be curious 
toexamine the breadth of the arm of 
the sea which separates the two con- 


tinents under the 65 degrees 50 mi- 


nutes of north latitude. According 
to the most recent discoverics by the 
Russian navigators, America is near- 
est to Siberia on a line which crosses 
Beering’s Straits in a direction from 
the south-east to the north-west, from 
prince of Wales’s cape to cape 
Tschoukotskoy. ‘The distance be- 
tween these two capes is 44 minutes, 
or 18 S-10 leagues of 25 to the de- 
gree. -The islandfof Imaglin is al- 
most in the middle of the channel, 
being one-fifth nearer the Asiatic cape. 
However, it is not necessary for our 
conceiving that Asiatic tribes esta- 
blished on the table-land of Chinese 
Tartary should pass from the old to 
the new continent, to have recourse to 


atpansmigration at such high latitudes. : 


A chain of small islands in the vicinity 
of one another, stretches from Corea 
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Tchoutskis of Asiatic Russia. 
The straits of Beering, which 
separates them, is filled with de- 
sert islands, of which the most 
northern is called Imaglin. The 
north-east extremity of Asia 
forms a peninsula, which is only 
connected with the great mass of 
the continent by a narrow isth- 
mus between the two gulfs of 
Mitschigmen and Kaltschin. The 
Asiatic coast which borders the 
straits of Beering, is peopled by 


and Japan to the southern cape of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, between 
the 33 degrees and the 51 degrees of 
latitude. The great island of Tehoka, 
connected with the continent by an 
immense sand-bank, (under the 52 
degrees of latitude,) facilitates com- 
munication between the mouths of 
YAmour and the Kurile islands. An- 
other manpenee of islands, by which 
the great asin of Beering is termi- 
nated on the south, advances from the 
peninsula of Alaska 400 leagues to- 
wards the west. The most western 
of the Aleutian islands is only 144 
leagues distant from the eastern coast 
of Kamischatka, and this distance is 
also divided into two nearly equal 
parts, the Beering and Mednoi islands, 
situated under the 55 degrees of lati- 
tude. This rapid view sufficiently 
proves that Asiatic tribes might have 
gone by means of these islands from 
one continent to the other without 
going higher on the continent of A- 
sia than the parallel of fifty five de- 
grees, without turning the sea of 
Ochotsk to the west, and without a 
passage of more than twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours. The north-west 
winds which, during a great part of 
the year blow in these latitudes, fa- 
vour the navigation from Asia to A- 
merica between the 50 and 60 degrees 
of latitude. It is not wished in this 
note to establish new historical hypo- 
theses, or to discuss those which have. 
been hackneyed these forty years : we 
merely wish to afford exact notions as 
to the proximity ef the two conti- 
nents. 
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great numbers of cetaceous mam- 
miferi. On thiscoast the Tchout- 
skis, who live in perpetual war 
with the Americans, have col- 
lected together their habitations. 
Their smali villages are cailed 
Nukan, Tugulan, and Tschigin. 

Foliowing the coast of the 
continent of America from cape 
Redney and Norton creek to cape 
Mallowodan, cape Littiewater, we 
find no Russian establishment ; 
but the natives have a great num- 
ber of huts collected together on 
the shore between the 63 de- 
grees 20 minutes and 60 degrees 
5 minutes of latitude. The most 
northern of their habitations are 
Agibaniach and Chaliniagmi, and 
the most southern Kuynegach and 
Kuymin, 

The bay of Bristol, to the north 
of the peninsula Alaska, (or A- 
liaska,) is cailed by the Russians 
the gulf Kamischezkaia. They 
in general preserve none of the 
English names given by captain 
Cook, and captain Vancouver, in 
their charts, to the north of the 
55 degrees of latitude. They 
choose rather to give no names 
to the two great islands which 
contain the Pic Trubizin, (the 
mount Edgecumbe of Vancou- 
ver, and Cerro de San Jacinto of 
Quadra,) and cape Tschiricof, 
(cape San Bartholome,) than a- 
dopt the denomination of King 
George’s Archipelago and prince 
of Wales’s Archipelago 

The coast from the guif Ka- 
mischezkaia to New Cornwill, is 
inhabited by five tribes, who form 
as many great territorial divisions 
on the colonies of Russian Ame- 
rica. ‘Their names are Kania, 
Kenayzi, Tschugatschi, Ugalach- 
miuti, and Koliugi. 

WL. 
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_ The most northern part of. A- 
luska, and the island of Kodiak, 
vulgarly called by the Russians 
Kichtak, though Rightak, in the 
language of the natives:in gene- 
ral means only an island, belongs 
to the Kaniagi division. A great 
interior lake of more than 26 
leagues in length, and 12. in 
breadth, communicates hy the 
river Igtschiagick with the bay . 
of Bristol. There are two forts 
and several factories on the Ko- 
diak island, (Kadiak,) and the 
smal] adjacent islands. The forts 
established by Schelikoff bear the 
name of Karluk and the three 
Sanctifiers. M. Maite Brun says 
that, according to the latest ing 
formation, the Kicktak archipe- 
lago was destined to contain the 
head place of all the Russian 
settlements. Sarytschew asserts, 
that there are a hishop and Rus- 
sian monastery inthe island of 
Umanak, (U. nak.) I do not 
know whether there has been any 
similar establishment elsewhere 3 
for the chart published in 1802 
indicates no factory either at Um- 
nak, Unimak, or Unalaschka. . I 
read, however, at Mexico, in the 
manuscript journal of Moertinez’s 
voyuge, that the Spaniards found 
several Russian houses, and about 
a hundred small barks, at the is- 
land of Unalaschka in 1788. The 
natives of the peninsula Alaska 
call themselves the men of the 
cast, (Kagataya-Koung’ns.) 

Tne Kenayzi inhabit the wes- 
tern coast of Cook creek, or the 
gulph Kenayskia. The Rada 
factory; visited by Vancouver, is 
situated there under the 61 de-. 
grees 8 minutes... [he governor 
of the island of Kodiak, «a Greek 
named lvyanitsch Delareff, assur- 

vu 
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cd M, Sauer; that notwithstanding 
the rigour,of the climate, grain 
would thrive well on the banks 
of Cook river.” » He introduced 
the cultivation of cabbages and 
potatoes into the gardens at Ko- 


.The Tschugatschi occupy the 
country between the northern ex- 
tremity of Cook Inlet and the 
east of prince William’s bay, 
(Tschugatskaia gulf.) There are 
several factories and three small. 
forts in. this district: Fort Alex- 
ander,-near the mouth of Port 
Chatham, and the forts of the 
Tuk. islands, (Green island of 
Vancouver,) and Tchalca, (Hin- 
chinbrook island.) _ . 
The Ugalachmiutiextend from 


_ the gulf of prince. William to the 


bay of Jakutal, called by Van- 
couver Beering’s bay.* The fac- 
tory of St. Simon is near cape 
Suckling, (cape Elie of the Rus- 
sians.) It appeats that the cen- 
tral chain of the Cordilleras of 
New Norfolk is considerably dis- 
vant from. the. coast at the Pic of 
St. Elie ; for the natives informed 


-M. Barrow, who ascended the ri- 


ver Mednaja (copper river) for 
a length of 500 werst, (120 
leagues,) that it would require 
two day’s journey northwards to 


* We inust not confound the bay of 
HKeering of Vanconver, situated at the 
foot of Mount St. Elie, with the Beer - 
ing’s bay of the Spanish maps, near 
Mount Fairweather (Nevado de Bu- 
catiemmpo,) Without an accurate ac- 
quaintance with geographical syno- 
nyiny, the Spanish, English, Russian 
and Frénch works on the north-west 
coast of America are almost unintel- 
ligible; and. it is only by a minute 
comparison of the maps that this sy- 
nenymy can be fixed. 


reach the high chain of the meun~ 
tains... | 
The Koliugi inhabit the moun- 
tainous country of .New Norfolk, 
and the northern part of New 
Cornwall. The Russians mark 
Burrough bay on their charts. 
(latitude 55 degrees, 50 minutes,) 
the Revillagigedo island 
of Vancouver, (Isla de Gravina 
of the Spanish maps,) as_ the. 
most southern and eastern boun-. 
daries of the extent of country 
of which they claim the proper- 
ty. It appears that the great is- 
land of the king George archipe- 
lago has, in fact, been examined 
with more care and more minute- 
ly by the Russian navigators than 
by Vancouver.. Of this we may 
easily convince ourselves by com- 
paring attentively the western 
coast of this island, especially the 
environs of cape Trubizin, (cape 
Edgecumbe,) and of the port of 
the Archangel St. Michel, in Sit- 
ka bay, (the Norfolk sound of the 
English, and Tchinkitane bay of 
Marchand,) on the charts pub- 
lished at Petersburgh in the im- 
perial depot in 1802, and on the 
chartsof Vancouver. The most 
southern. Russian establishment 
of this district of the Koliugi is 
a.small fortress (crapost) in the 
bay of Jakutal, at the foot of the 
Cordillera which connects mount 
Fairweather with mont St. Elie 
near port Mulgrave, under the 59 
degrees 27. minutes of latitude. 
The proximity of mountains ¢o- 
yered with eternal snow, and the 
Breat breadth of the continent 
rom.the 58 degrecs of latitude, 
render the climate of this coast 
of New Norfolk, and the country 
of the Ugalachmiuti, excessively 
cold and inimical to the progress 
ef vegetation. a 
When the sloops of the expe- 
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dition of Malaspina penetrated 
into the interior of the bay of 
Jakutal as far as the port of De- 
sengano, they found the northern 
extremity of the port under the 
59 degrees of latitude covered in 
the month of July with a solid 
mass of ice. We might be in- 
clined to believe that-this mass 
belonged to a glacier* ‘which ter- 
minated in high maritime alps ; 
but Mackenzie relates, that on 
_ examining the benks of the Slave 
lake, 250 leagues to the east, un- 
der 61 degrees of latitude, he 
found the lake wholly frozen over 
in the month of June. ‘he dif- 
ference of temperature observa- 
ble in general on the eastern and 
western coast of the new conti- 
nent, of which we have already 
spoken, appears only to be very 
sensible to the south of the paral- 
lel of 53 degrees, which passes 
through New Hanover, and the 
great island of Queen Charlotte. 

There is nearly the same abso- 
lute distance from Petersburgh 
to the most eastern Russian fac- 
tory on the continent of America, 
as from Madrid to the port of 
San Francisco in New California. 
The breadth of the Russian em- 
pire embraces under the 69 de- 
grees of latitude an extent of 
country of nearly 2,400 leagues ; 
but the small fort of the bay of 
Jakutal is still more’ than 600 
leagues distant from the most 
northern limits of the Mexican 
possessions. The natives of these 
northern regions have, for a long 
time, been cruelly harassed by 
the Siberian hunters. Women and 
children were retained as hostages 


+ 


* Vanceuver, t. v. p. 67. 
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in the Russian factories. The in-’ 
structions given by the empress 
Catharine to Cap. Billings, drawn 
up by the illustrious Pallas, 
breathe the spirit of philanthro- 
py, and the most noble sensibili- 
ty. The present government 
is seriously occupied in dimin- 
ishing the abuses, and repress~ 
ing the vexations; but it is dif- 
ficult to prevent these evils at the 
extremities of a vast empire ; and 
the American is doomed to feel 
every instant his distance from 
the capital. Moreover, it appears 
more than probable that before 
the Russians’ shali clear the in- 
terval which separates them from 
the Spaniards, some other enter- 
prising power will attempt to es- 
tablish colonies either on the coast 
of New Georgia, oron the fertile 
islands in it’s vicinity. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
APPOINTED BY JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS OF THE HONOURABLE 
‘THE SENATE AND ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
OF THE 13th 15th oF 
MARCH, 18:10, TO EXPLORE 

* THE ROUTE OF AN INLAND 
NAVIGATION, FROM HUDSQN’S 
RIVER TO LAKE ONTARIO AND 
LAKE ERIE. 


That they have the 
country as critically as time and 
circumstances would permit, and 
caused surveys to be made tor 
their better information. They 
beg leave to obserye on the pre- 
sent navigation by the Mohawk 
river; Wood Creek; Oneida take, 
and the Oswego river, which ex- 


tends trem ‘Bhenectady to Lake 


- | 
| 
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‘Ontario, saving only a portage at 


the falls with:m twelve miles of 


‘Oswego, that experience has long 


since exploded in Europe, the 
idea of using the beds of rivers 
for: internal navigation, where 
canals are practicable, The rea- 
soning un that subject applics 
with greater force in America , 
for’ in the navigation of rivers, 
reliance must be hes principally 
on the labour of men, whereas 
along canals, the force employed 
is generally that of borses; bur 
thie“labour of men is dearer, and 
the subsistence of horses cheaper 


in America than in Europe. Ex- 


perience, moreover, has, in this 
country, declared, against follow- 
ing the course. of tivers, more 
decidedly than in the old world; 
for there, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of the highways, trans- 
is performed, between 

ouen and Paris, for instance, in 
boats drawn up the river; but 
along the Mohawk, though the 
road from Schenectady to Utica 
is far from being good, it is fre- 


quently preferred to the river. 


By the aid of canals, a good navi- 
gation, for boats, can unquestion- 
ably be made from Schenectady 
to the falls in the Oswego iver, 
twelve miles south of Lake On- 
tario. From Schenectudy to the 
Hudson, and from the fails 
mentioned to the Lake Ontario, 
a boat navigation is also practica- 
bic ; but whether it beadviseable, 
may -deserve consideration...» 
A preliminary point to decide, 
is, whether by this route, vessels 
can be taken across of size and 
form to navigate with advantuge 
Lake Ontario and Hudson’s 
ver; such, for instance, as sloops 
and schooners of fifty or sixty 
tons, The commissioners 
lieve, this to be impracticable, 


from the want of water at the 
summit level; whether a suflici- 
ent supply, even for boats, cin be 
obtained dry season, should 
the whole trade of the great 
Lakes be turned that way, a 
matter worthy of consideration. 
Admitting, however, that the boat 
navigation were completed tothe 
falls in Oswego river, and a suffi- 
cient supply of water secured, 
it remains to inquire, whether it 
would be prudent to expend what 
may be needful on the navigation 
between those falls and the Lake. 
It will be seen by the report of 
the Surveyor; hereunto annexed, 
that in this distance there a 
descent of little less than one 
hundred feet, and that the cir- 
cumstances are peculiarly unfa- 
vourable ; so much so, than an 
intelligent practical man (Mr. 
Weston) formerly pronounced ‘it 
impossible. ‘That word, however, 
when used: on occasions of this 
sort, must be understood as stand- 
ing in relation to the’ means 
which can prudently be applied 
to the end. In examining the 
amount of expenditure which 
prudence may justify, it is to be 
noted, that if the same boat 
which arrives atthe upper end 
of the fails, could, after reaching 
Oswego, proceed on her voyage, 
it might be worth while to caleu- 
late, whether the saving of time 
and expense im lading and unlad- 
ing, would bear any rational pro- 
portion to the cost of completing 
that» navigation; but that is: not 
the case, and therefore it would 
be more adviseabley if the com- 
munication be deemed of suffici- 
ent importance, to construct a 
rail-way. his, according to the 
estimate of an intelligent and 
experienced man (Mr. Latrobe) 
annexed to. Mr. Secretary Galle. 
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tin’s report on canals and roads, 
would cost about ten thousund 
dollars per mile ; and by the aid 
of it, one horse could transport 
eight tons, supposing the angie 
of ascent not to exceed one de- 
gree. But an angle of one de- 
gree will ascend ina mile up- 
wards of ninety-two feet, or near- 
ly as much as the difference of 
level in the whole twelve miles ; 
if then, two dollars be allowed 
for a horse, waggon, and driver’s 
wages, with such return load as 
he can procure for his profit, and 
ten cents be allowed for the use 
of the rail-way, and if it be sup- 
posed that only five tons be tak- 
en instead of eight, the cost will 
be for each ton the twelve miles, 
forty-two cents, or three and a 
half cents per mile; at which 
rate, one hundred and forty miles, 


_ a greater distance than between 


Oswego, and Lewistown, along 
Lake Ontario, would come to 
four dollars and ninety cents, 
being thirty five-cents less than 
the freight now paid. 

A question, however, of more 
importance presents itself. . Ad- 
mitting that it were easy to com- 
plete a boat navigation from 
Rome to Lake Ontario, and 
more difficult and expensive, in 
comparison, to effect a canal na- 
vigation to Lake Erie, would it 
not be adviseable to descend into 
Lake Ontario, rather than en- 
counter the difficulty and expense 
of the other course? The com- 


missioners believe it would not, 
and without relying, as they 


might, for support of thir opi- 
nion, on the comparative expense 
of transportation, a topic which 
will find abetter place elsewhere, 
it is sufficient to say here, that 


articles for exportation, when 


ence afloat on Lake Ontario, will, 


generally speaking, go to Mon- 


treal, uniess our British neigh- 
bours are biind to their own inte- 
rest; a charge which ought not 
lightly to be made against.a eom- 
mercial nation. Freight from 
Niagara to ‘iswego, will, from 
the difficuit and dangerous access 
to that harbour, be as high as to 
the head of the rapids in the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence. The descent 
from thence to Montreal is less 
than the ascent from Oswego to 
Rome. it is true that the Lake 
Ontario is estimated at one hun- 
dred and ninety-six feet above 
tide water, and the Rome level on- 
ly one hundred and eighty fourfeet 
above the Lake, but there is acon- 
siderable descent in the river St. 
Lawrence, ina distance of about 
seventy miles to the lower end 
of the present sloop. navigation, 
through which the current is 
sometimes strong. Thereis also 
a considerable descent from Mon- 
treal, in a distance of about thirty 
tniles to tide water, in the Lake 
St. Peters. Perhaps it will be 
found that an average allowance 
of three inches per mile, in the 
whole upwards of twenty feet, is 
not too much, and that the river 
at Montreal is not one hundred 
and seventy feet below the upper 
surface of the Gallot’s Rapids. 
In the distance of one hundred 
miles between these places, there 
are forty of still water, viz. about 
thirty in Lake St. Francis, be- 
tween the foot of Longe Saut and 
the head of the Coteau du Lac 
rapid, and upwards of ten in the 
Lake of the Two Mountains, 
between the foot of the cascade 
at the cedars, and the La Chine 
rapid. Thus there will remain 
but sixty miles of canal, with an 
average fall of thirty four inches 
per mile. The land descends 
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proportionately to the water, so 
that therg can” be but little 
deep cutting; the soil’is easy to 
dig ; there are’ no streams or ra- 
vines of any consequence to 
cross; and there is an inexhaus- 
tible supply of pure water, which. 
never varies much in its height, 
for any canal whatever. — 
Under circumstances so propi- 
tious, it is probable, that a good 
sloop navigation from above the 
Gallots to Montreal, would cost 
less than a good ‘boat mavigation 
from Oswego to Rome. The ex- 
tent of this last, deducting the 
Oneida Lake, is fifty-six miles ; 
the Fall is on an average near 
forty inches per mile; the sup- 
ply of water is doubtful; and in 
twelve miles of the distance, ob- 
stacles almost insurmountable 
present themselves. 
These are facts, to which it 


jt would be in vain forthe citizens 


of the United States to shut their 
eyes. The eyes of a rich, enter- 
prising, commercial rival are o- 
pen: and when it is considered 
that (if the means of easy export 
be supplied to the inhabitants 
who’ may settle near the great 
lake) that the country will, tn no 
distant period, furnish a more 
abundant stock of commodities 
for foreign trade, than is now sent 
from all the Atlantic ports of the 
union. It would be absurd to 
doubt whether in the competition 
for that commerce, our neigh- 
bours will employ the means in 
their power. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the revenue, which, 
under present circumstances is 
raised from co: merce, and which 
no probable change will reduce 
below an ad valorem duty of ten 
per cent. cannot but «sat in 
favour of our rivals. ‘True it is, 


thatas far as regards the pecuni- 


ary benefit of those who may’ 
settle along the'Lakes, the ronte’ 
by which their products are sent 
abroad, and their supplies of fo- 
reigh articles introduced, must’ 
be to them a matter of littlé 
consequence. But the political 
connexion, which would probably 
result from a commercial con- 
nexion, certainly deserves the 
consideration of intelligent men. 
~The commissioners have no 
doubt that the obstructions at the 
head of Oneida take may be re- 
moved, so as to lower the surface 
of that lake, from eighteen inches 
to two feet, at no great expense, 
and with little, if any injury to 
the navigation ; but they have not 
been able to satisfy themselves, 
that the lands contempidted in — 
the pétitions, which the joint re- 
solutions refer to, would be in 
any wise affected by operatiofie 
at the mouth of Oneida Lake. 
According to the information 
they have obtained, these lands’ 
ate inundated by the waters of 
Butternut, Limestone, Chitinen- 
go, und Canaseraga creeks, ob- 
structed before their entrance in- 
to the Lake. 
In respect to an inland naviga- 
tion direct from Lake Erie te 
Hudson’s river, the commission- 
ers beg leave to refer for infor- 
mation, to the annexed reports 
and maps of Mr. James Geddes, 
employed at their request by the 
surveyor general. From these 
it 18 evident, that such navigation’ . 
is practicable. Whether the 
route he sketched out will here- 
after be pursued, whether a bet- 
ter may not be found, and other 
questions subordinate to these, 
can only be resolved at a future 
time, when an intelligent man, 
regularly bred to business, 
shall, under the direction of those 
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en whom the public may think 
proper to devolve the superin- 
tendence, have made a more ex- 
tensive and careful scrutiny, than 
the time. and. means of the com- 
missioners would permit. They 
conceive, however, that it may 
not be improper to say a few 
words on the topography of the 
country, which may be divided 
into three parts, nearly equal. 

The Mohawk river, as is well 
known, runs ina deep ravine, 
and there is, generally speaking, 
along its banks, a vale of rich 
soil. In different places, how- 
ever, spurs from the neighbour- 
ing hills project themselves to 
the edge. of the river. On the 
north side fall in, sundry small 
streams, and two, the east and 
west Canada creeks, which are 
large and copious, especially the 
latter. They are both rapid, and 
run in deep ravines. On the 
right side, also, there are several 
tributary streams. The most 
considerable of these is the 
Schoharie, which, rising among 
the Catskill mountains, hasscoop- 
ed out with its impetuous waters, 
a wide and deep ravine. 

_ The stream next in import- 
ance, coming in from the south, 
is the Oriskany, which is essen- 
tially valuable, because it enters 
the river not far from the sum- 
mit level at Rome, and may per- 
haps become useful as a feeder. 
This forms the first eastern, or 
river division, in which, naviga- 
tion, though defective, already 
exists. 

In this division, with proper 
management, there will be no 
defect. of water for a boat canal, 
unless, perhaps, in very dry sea- 
sons, at the summit level. 

The second, middle, or Lake 
division, extends frem the sum- 
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mit level, westward, to the outlet 
of the Canadarque Lake...In it 
lie four. lakes; the Otisco, Ske- 
neateles, Owasco, and Cana- 
darque, higher than any canal 
which may be extended from 
Lake Erie tothe Hudson, and 
furnishing a copious supply of 
water. Of the two largest Lakes, 
the Seneca, increased by a stream 
from Crooked Lake, lies. nearly 
on the same level with Rome, 
but the Cayuga much lower. . 

In this division, the turnpike 
road crosses high hills, but. they 
all. terminate not far north of it, 
leaving a large deep valley, up- 
wards of eighty miles long, from. 
east to west, and about twenty 
wide, from. northwest to south- 
east. If, indeed, the Cayuga 
Lake, embosomed in a ravine 
which opens to the north on the 
valley, be considered as_ part of 
it, the breadth will be fifty miles. 
In this valley lie the Onandaga, 
Cross, and Oneida Lakes. It is 
bounded on the north by a divid- 
ing vidge of land, which stretch- 
es from near the Gerundegut 
bay castwardly, to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, where it joins the 
dividing ridge, north of the Mo- 
hawk, between the waters of the 
St. Lawrence, and those of the 
Hudson. 

The third, western, or dry di- 
vision, extends from the western 
boundary of the lake division to 
Lake Erie. In this, although 
the Genessee river runs through 
it, a want of water is already felt, 
and will daily become more sen- 
sible, as the country is cleared. 
The Genessee river itself is a tor- 
rent, which, however copious, 
or even super-abundant it may be. 
in the spring, is, in the autumn, 
almost dry. This tract of coun- 
try, especially after passing the 
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flats of the Genessee, imay, with 
little vielence to the propriety of 
language, be called a plains And 
here it may be proper to notice, 
a peculiarity in the shape. of the 
northern, and much of the wes- 
tern part of the state, which dis- 
tinguishes it widely from the 
country lying southeast of the 
mountains. The descent from 
the dividing ridge, northward, is. 
generally by a gradation of plains,* 
nearly horizontal... These, and 
the streams by which they are 
watéréd, have a similar, and 
as it were, a simultaneous des- 
cent. Thus the rivers are buta 
kind of lakes, lying in plairs, and 
communicating by falls and ra- 
pids, with each other. ‘These 
gradations have sometimes asmall 
rise, immediately before the des- 
cent; at other times, in ascend- 
ing from one, we come immedi- 
ately to the other. In no case is 
the peculiarity of shape more 
worthy of remark, than at the 
Cataract of Niagara. In coming 
from Lake Erie, where the sight 
cannot reach over the expanded 
surface, proceeding along the 
level bank of the Niagarariver, to 
the head of the rapids immedi- 
ately above the falls, and thence 
pursuing a northern course, the 
traveller ascends but thirty-eight 
feet, before he descends three 
hundred and forty-five, to the 
plain in which Lake Ontario is 
stretched out, from east to west, 
upwards of one hundred and six- 


* Note. The word plains might lead 
into error. It is thercfore proper to 
state, that hills are scattered about, 
which vary the surface to the eye, but 
on examination it will be found, that, 
generally speaking, their bases are all 
on the same extended plain. 


ty miles. The surface of Lake 
Erie is three hundred and twenty- 
nine feet above that of Lake On- 
tario, which being taken from the 
whole descent, just mentioned, 
leaves for the rise of land between 
those two great reservoirs, but 
sixteen feet. This rise, and o- 
thers similar to it, are called by 
the inhabitants, the ridge, the 
ledge, the slope, and the hill. A 
mvre proper general appellation, 
perhaps, is the steep, though oc- 
casionally, by the elevation each 
way, it becomes truly a ridge, or 
from the horizontal strata. of 
stone, as truly a ledge. Insome 
places the descent is by a gentle 
slope, in others more precipitous, 
and in some, almost perpendicu- 
lar. Two of these extend east- 
ward, from the shore of Niagara 
river, nearly parallel to and dis- 
tant from each other, about four- 
teen miles. The higher or 
southern steep commences at 
Black Rock, where the river is- 
sues from Lake Erie. The nor- 
thern commences at the Falls, 
and after an eastern course oi 
fifty or sixty miles, bends towards 
and approaches the southern, af- 
ter which they both take a south- 
ern direction for thirty miles, but 
return again on the east side of 
the Genessee ; or to speak more 
correctly, that river, after break- 
ing through them by successive 
falis of sixty and ninety feet, 
thirty miles south of the high 
road in the township of Avon,* 
Tuns in a ravine to the northern 
part of that township ; when the 
steeps again diverge, the south- 
ern stretching eastwardly to the 
west side of the Seneca Lake, 
and then southerly to the high 


* Formetly Hartford. 
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grounds, from whence flow the 
waters of the Tioga; while the 
other keeps an eastern direction 
to the hills, from whose southern 
declivities flow the Chenango and 
Unadilla. There is another steep 
still more north, which branches 
eut from that last mentioned, 
near the eighteen mile run (a 
stream whose mouth is at that 
distance from that of the Niagara 
river) and diverging northward, 
is for some distance in its east- 
ern progress, indistinct; it ex- 
tends, however, to the lower falls 
ef the Genessee, and is there 
crossed by that river, as also be- 
yond it by streams which fali inte 
the Gerundegut bay, after which 
it becomes properly a ridge, and 
extends beyond the falls of Os- 
wego river, as lias been already 
mentioned. Of these three steeps, 
ledges, or ridges the most south- 
ern is distinguished -by limestone 
mixed with flint, the middle by 
the same stone mixed with shells, 
and the most northern by free- 
stone and slate. Over the south- 
ern steep, west of the Genessee 
river, falls Ellicot’s brook and the 
‘Tonewanta, which enter Niagara 
river by the same mouth, opposite 
to Grand island, also Allen’s 
brook, which makes at its pas- 
sage the Buttermilk falls, and 
runs to the Genessee. Over the 
middle steep, in the same divi- 
sion, falls the Oak-Orchard brook, 
which enters Lake Ontario about 
thirty miles east of Niagara river. 
The lower falls of this brook, as 
well as those of the Genessce, 
are over the northern steep. 
The Canesus, the Hemlock, 
the Honeyoyo, the Canadarque, 
and the Crooked Lakes, lie south 
ef the southern steep. The Se- 
neca, the Owasco, the Skeneate- 
Tes and Otisco Lakes, lie south of 
VOL, 
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the Middle Steep; northof which 
lie the Cayuga, Onondaga, Onei- 
da and Cross Lakes. 

The Tonewanta falls over the 
southern steep twenty-five feet, 
and passing the village of the 
same name, runs in a level valley, 
of brown clay, upwards of twenty 
miles, to its mouth in Niagara 
river. Irom the Tonewanta vil- 
lace, northeastward, in less than 
five miles, chiefly through a 
swamp, the Oak Orchard brook 
receives the waters of the swamp, 
and falls, as has been already 
mentioned, -into Lake (Qntario. 
The Touewanta brook, three feet 
higher than the swamp, is sepa- 
rated from it by ground whose 
clevation is not more than five 
fect, the distance is short of a 
mile, and the soil being clay, it 
will be easy, by turning its wa- 
ters into Oak Orchard brook, to 
convert the Tonewanta from its 
mouth upwards into a canal. It 
has above eleven miles from its 
mouth a depth of twelve feet, in- 
terrupted, nevertheless, by five 
bars or shallows, composed. of 
rourid stones'buried in clay. Du- 
ring this space, the breadth is 
generally forty yards, though in 
the narrowest not more than 
thirty. The first shallow, about 
three miles from the mouth, is 
called Milier’s ford, and is not 
above twelve yards wide; the 
next, about a mile beyond it, call- 
ed House’s shallow, extends east 
and west nearly one hundred and 
twenty yards, the depth of water 
front two and a half to three feet. 
‘Two miles further up is Christ- 
man’s rapid, this extends east 
and west near two hundred and 
fifty yards, with a depth of from 
fifteen to eighteeninches. Atthis 
rapid the fall is three inches, ex- 
cept when a westerly wind brings 

x x , 
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up:the water of Lake Erie. The 
breadth of the Tonewanta is here 
forty-eight yards, and no where 
below it less than forty.—The 
next bar, about a mile from the 
last, is called Van Slyke’s shallow, 
it extends forty-two yards, the 
depth in the shoalest place, twenty 
inches, but in general from two 
to three feet—The fifth and last 
bar, at eleven miles from the 
mouth of the creek, extends near 
one hundred and eighty yards, 

_and has from one to two and a 
half feet of water. 

To convert this water course 
into a canal twelve feet deep, du- 
ring the whole distance of eleven 
miles, will require, at most, an 
excavation of eighty thousand cu- 
bic yards. The surface here is 
four inches higher than at the 
mouth, which is five feet lower 
thap the surface of lake Erie.— 
At about five miles and a quarter 
north from this place, in the mid- 
dle steep, is the source of one 
branch of the eighteen mile brook, 
at a distance of about ten miles 
from lake Ontario, and about 
three hundred feet above its sur- 
face; consequently near thirty 

_feet below the surface of lake 
Erie. The greatest elevation of 
ground is twenty-one feet above 
that Surface ; it is, however, on 
an average, for the space of three 
miles, twenty feet, gnd the re- 
maining two miles and a quarter, 
about seven feet. For a more 
particular knowlege of the ground, 
reference must be had to the 
profile made by Mr. Geddes, and 
which is hereto annexed. It is 
self-evident, that the cost of ex- 
cavation per cubic yard, must de- 

‘pend on the substance in which 
the excavation is made; it must de- 
pend also on some other circum- 
stances. In deep cutting for in- 
stance, not only must there be wide 


cutting, to prevent the earth from 
falling in, but there will, gene- 
raily speaking, be more labor, 
and consequently more expense 
in moving the earth after it is 
dug. It may become, therefore, 
in many cases, more adviseable 
to pierce the earth by a tunnel, 
than to take down the top of a 
hill. In the present instance, by 
means of wooden rail ways, which 
may be constructed from the sur- 
rounding forests for a temporary 
purpose at trifling expense, ‘the 
materials, when dug, may be made 
as it were to transport themselves 
along gentle declivities, to fill that 
part of the ravine through which 
the canal is to pass. 
In the construction of canals 
when recourse is had, as must 
enerally be the case, to rivers 
or a supply of water, it is found 
necessary to guard with scfupu- 
lous care, and not unfrequently at 
enormous expense, against those 
floods, which pouring a torrent 
into a canal and tearing down its 
banks, might at once destroy the 
navigation and inundate the coun- 
try. Moreover, it is found that 
canals, depending on rivers, fre- 
quently like the rivers themselves, 
want water in the season when 
it is most necessary. Indeed toe 
suppose the quantity of water in 
a river, when turned into a canal 
will remain in the same, would 
lead to serious disappointment ; 
much must be allowed for evapo- 
ration, and notwithstanding the 
utmost care, more will filter 
through the sides and bottom of 
a canal than those of a river, 
which are generally saturated. 
Thus then two prominent evils 
present themselves in feeding 
from rivers, viz. in spring they 
pour in too much water, and can 
afford none in autumn when it 
is most wanted. There is stil! 
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another evil, which though not 
so imminent, becomes eventually 
of serious moment. When the 
country shall be cultivated, streams 
swollen by showers, will bring 
down mixed with their waters, a 
proportion of mud, and that, in the 
stillness of a level canal, will sub- 
side and choak it up, It is also 
to be noted, by those who shallcon- 
struct Canals in this country, that 
the true character ofa river cannot 
now be known, Large tracts, for 
instance ‘west of the Genessce, 
which appear as swamps, and 
through which causeways of logs 
are laid for roads, will become dry 
ficids, when no longer shaded, as 
at present, by forests impervious 
to the sun. In the progress of 
industry, swamps, the present 
reservoirs of permanent springs, 
that burst out on a lower surface, 
will be drained, whereby many of 
those springs will be dried. Of 
such as remain, a part will be 
used to irrigate inclined plains. 
Moreover, in every place tolera- 
bly convenient, ponds will be col- 
lected for mills and other machi- 
nery, from whose surface, a? well 
as from that of the soil, the sun 
will exhale an ample tribute of 
vapour. 

Thus the summer supply of 
rivers wiil be in part destroyed, 
and in part consumed, whereby 
their present autumnal penury 
must be impoverished; but in 
the spring, the careful husband- 
man apd miller will open every 
ditch and sluice, to get rid of that 
water, which, though at other 
times a kind friend and faithful 
servant, is then a dangerous ene- 
my and imperious master, Of 
course, much of what is now with- 
held for many days, will then be 
suddenly poured out.. The tor- 
rents must, therefore, rage with 


greater fury hereafter, than they 
do‘in the present day. 

Considerations like these, while 
they cast a shade over many con-. 
templated enterprises, give, by 
contrast, a glowing hue to that 
which we have now to consider. 
The canal from lake Erie to the 
Hudson, may be fed by pure wa- 
ter from lakes, provided mounds 
and aqueducts be made over in- 
tervening vallies, or the canal be 
carried round them. In every 
case, the attending circumstances 
must decide. In general, also, 
it is only after a more accurate 
examination of the ground, by a 
skilful engineer, well practised in 
such business, that the best mode 
can be adopted, for the species of 
navigation which may be ulti- 
mately determined on, viz. whe- 
ther for vessels which navigate 
Hudson’s river and lake Erie, or 
for barges of from twenty to six- 
ty tons. Ifthe passage were on- 
ly of a few miles, the propriety 
of bringing vessels of eight feet 
draught of water across, if prac- 
ticable, would be readily admit- 
ted; but it may well be question- 
ed, whether to save the expense 
of lading and unlading at each 
end of a canal three hundred 
miies long, the expense of cutting 
two yards deeper than would o- 
therwise be necessary, ought to 
be encountered. 

It has generally been assumed, 
and perhaps too lightly admitted, 
that canals should be made ona 
perfect level. This axiom would 
not be questioned, if the trans- 
portation each way were of equal 
burden, if the distance or the fre- 
quency of good feeding streams 
were such as easily and constantly 
to supply, without danger of ex- 
cess, the incessant waste of wa- 
ter by absorption, leekage, and 
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evaporation, and if the waters to 
be connected were on the same 
level; but in a case like the pre- 
sent, rational doubts may be en- 
tertained. ‘The difference of le- 
vel being upwards of five hundred 
feet, all the descent which can 
prudently be obtained by an in- 
clined plane, is so much saved in 
the expense of lockage; and in 
all human probability, the trans- 
portation for centuries to come, 
will be of so much greater burden 
from the interior country than 
back from the sea, that a current 
from the lake is more to be desi- 
red than avoided, more especially 
as it will, in some degree, coun- 
teract the effect of frost. That 
inexhaustible stream of limpid 
water which flows out of lake 
Erie, with little variation of height 
to endanger the canal, is a strong 
temptation to use it exclusively, 
until auxiliary supplies can be 
drawn from other reservoirs e- 
qually pure. Nor is it improper 
in this case to remark, that it is 
impossible there should ever be 
a considerable variation in the 
surface of Niagara river, at the 
iouth of Tanewanto. No sup- 
posable fall of rain or melting of 
snow, even if both were to take 
place at the same time, in the 
country which surrounds the 
great lakes, could raise, in any 
considerable degree, their extend- 
ed service. Indeed, we know from 
experience, that a greater differ- 
ence of elevation at the mouth of 


Lake Erie, is occasioned by a. 


change of wind, than by any va- 
tiation of scasons. Admitting, 
however, a considerable rise of 
Water, no matter from what cause, 
at the source of Niagara river, it 
cannot suddenly, fron: the narrow- 
ness and shoalness of the channel, 
produce a correspondent rise at 


the foot of the Black Rock rapid ; 
and the elevation there must, in 
the nature of things, exceed that 
which is occasioned by it fifteen 
miles lower down ; especially as 
the river, including the two chan- 
nels round Grand island, has, for 
the greater part of the way, near- 
ly three times the breadth which 
it has above. If however, it were 
only a deep bay, the water 
pressed forward by the wind, 
would be piled up to a considera- 
ble height; but, instead of that, 
the river here, with a breadth 
fully double to what it has at 
Black Rock, precipitates itself 
over the first ledge, in its head- 
long course to the cataract, so that 
an increase of height is instantly 
counteracted by the increased ra- 
pidity with which it rolls over the 
rock. 

In all events, it would be advi- 
sable to use this water exclusive- 
ly for a great part of the way, ev- 
en if the country afforded other 
resources ; and to this effect there 
must be some descent in the ca- 
nal. 

What the precise amount of 
that descent should be in every 
mile, the commissioners presume 
not to say. They do not pretend 
to sufficient knowledge on the 
subject, and with all proper defe- 
rence, they refer it to a practical 
engineer. 

Nevertheless, like other men 
possessed ofcommon discernment, 
they perceive not only that the 
cuantity of water which runs ina 
given time, must be proportionate 
tothe rapidity with which, and the 
aperture through which it passes, 
but also that the rapidity itself 
will depend, not merely on the 
dechivity, but also on the mass, 
because, in a deep and wide chan- 
nel, the friction must be less than 
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in one that is narrow and shoal. 
It will depend alsoon another cir- 
cumstance, whose effect, that sin- 
gle cause remaining the same, 
will vary according to such of the 
preceding circumstances as may 
be connected with it. 
Admitting, for instance, a 
stream to be deep and wide in 
descending an inclined plane, its 
velocity will be accelerated. But 
if the inclination be not great, 
and the channel shoal and narrow, 
the friction may so counteract the 
descent as to retard the velocity. 
From these considerations it is 
evident, that the sum of descent 
must depend primarily on the 
quantity of water required. This 
in navigation ascending and de- 
scending by locks, must be great- 
eer than when carried along a 
plane. It must also be greater 
in a loose than in a stiff soil. 
Moreover, the quantum of des- 
cent required, must, after the 
needful supply of water is ascer- 
tained, depend on the length, the 
width, the depth, and finally on 
the course of the canal, whether 
direct or serpentine. And here 
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the same common sense presents 
another important consideration. 
The amount of rapidity which 
may with safety be hazarded, will 
depend on the texture of the sub- 
stance through which the current 
passes. No navigable velocity 
can injure a rock of granite, but 
a gentle current will sweep off 
the substance of bog meadow. 
In like manner, banks which re- 
sist when the course is direct, 
may be eaten away, and the cur- 
rent itself be retarded, if propel- 
led along a tortuous course. The 
commissioners cannot, therefore, 
too often repeat, that their report 
must be accepted as suggestions 
proceeding from a_ superficial 
view, and not as conclusions foun- 
ded on sufficient and scientific in- 
vesugation. After this prelimi- 
hary caution, they assume hypo- 
thetically, that a canal were run 
in such manner as that the ave- 
rage descent were six inches in ev- 
ery mile. Whence, taking the sur- 
face of lake Evie as the standard 
level, they have in gross the fo!- 
lowing results. 
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_ Casting an eye on the map it 
will be seen that the first difficul- 


ty in the above course will. be to 
cross the Genessce, at an eleva- 


tion of twenty-six feet above its 
surface. But unless the canal be 
lowered down to that river, the 
expense of anaqueduct cannot be 
avoided, because, from the upper 
falls, which are too high, there 
is little descent to the lower falis ; 
and if, from any cause, it be advi- 
sable to cross it by an a ,ueduct, 
the. addition of a few feet in the 
height will not much increase 
the expense. Indeed, consider- 
ing the swell of the river in fresh- 


es, an elevation short of twenty. 


feet would scarcely leave sufficient 
space under the arch. The next 
difficulty will be, in crossing the 
mouth of Seneca Lake by an aque- 
duct eighty three feet high; but 
this also, if a- convenient place 
ean be found, will not be impor- 
tant, because a moderate aper- 
ture will suffice to void the equa- 
ble stream from that lake. 

The third difficulty is at the 
mouth uf Cayuga, where the ele- 


vation is one hundred and thirty 


fect. Even this might be en- 
countered without any unusual 
hardihood, if the hills approached 
cach other, but the valley to be 
erossed is not much, if any thing, 
short of a mile; and to erecta 
mound of that length, and of the 
sufficient height and breadth, is 
an herculean labour. Whether 
it will be performed, must depend 
on the ‘arm undertakes this 
task, respecting which a few 
words may find their proper place 
hereafter. Supposing, however, 
that difficulty to be surmounted, 
it is beli¢ved that none will re- 
main, which cannot be in a consi- 
derable degree avoided, by bend- 
ing occasionally to the south ard, 


and returning round the northern. 
points of the hills, till the canal 
is brought opposite to Rome. Its 
elevation there above the Mo- 
hawk, will be forty-seven feet, or 
less, by one foot for every twe 
miles that it . ay be lengthened. 
The general face of the country 
here, leaves no room to doubt 
that convenient ground can be 
discovered south of Rome, at an 
elevation of forty feet above the 
Mohawk. How far it may be 
practicable between that place 
and the hills east of the Schoha- 
rie, must be decided by actual 
survey. The elevation, if not in 
other respects injurious, will be 
useful in passes that might other- 
wise necessitate a descent to the 
Mohawk. Thus at the Little 
Falls of that river, the canal, at 
an elevation of eighty feet above 
its upper surface, may, it 
lieved, be brought through or 
round the hill, at no enormous 
expense. ‘The still greater ele- 
vation of one hundred and fifty 
feet at the Schoharie, will permit 
of a considerable bend to find 
some narrow gorge, and finally, 
an elevation of seventy feet above 
the height of ground, between 
Schenectady and Albany, will en- 
able the engineer to choose for the 
course of his canal, and the posi- 
tion of the locks, the most suita- 
ble soil and convenient situations. 
In a word, if, on due examination, 
a thing of this sort should be 
found practicable, instead of de- 
priving the country of water, ev- 
ery drop of which is needed by 
its inhabitants, they will gain a 
great addition from the canal ; and 
as to the navigation singly consi-+ 
dered, there can be no doubt but 
it must in that way be superior 
to a waving course, ascending 
and descending by locks; for not 
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to mention the expense of con- 
structing and keeping them in 
repair, the time spent. and tolls 
paid in passing them, must consid- 
erably enhance the freightofoods. 
But if there be no lockage, and 
the toll be no more than is need- 
ful to keep the canal in repair, 
it will amount to so little, as not 
to merit notice in a calculation of 
freight. Rejecting it therefore, 
and allowing two horses and three 
men to take a boat of fifty tons 
burden twenty miles aday, which 
is certainly within bounds, and 
putting the whole expense at five 
dollars on the lading downward, 
leaving the return load as profit, 
or, which is equivalent to reduc- 
ing the distance one half, we 
have fifty tons transported ten 
miles for five dollars, being one 
cent per ton, per — ile; to speak 
then in round numbers, it will 
eost three dollars to bring a ton 
from Lake Erie to Hudson’s riv- 
er, being little more than one half 
ef what is now paid for freight 
on Lake Ontario, between Oswe- 
gv and Lewistown. Without en- 
tering into calculations, which 
every person can easily make for 
himself, to enumerate the bulky 
articles which will derive value 
from such facility of transporta- 
tion, it may be proper in this 
place to recur again to the com- 
mercial competition with our Bri- 
tish neighbours. 

A tolerable good navigation up 
and down the St. Lawrence alrea- 
dy exists, but the cheapest rate at 
which transportation has been 
performed within the last ten 
years between Kingston and Mon- 
treal, according to the best infor- 
Mation the commissioners have 
been able to obtain, is one dollar 
per hundred ascending and. iaif 
as much descending the river. 
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But admitting the freight could 
be so reduced as to be on a level 
with that between Albany and 
N. York, admitting also that the 
transportation across lake Gntarioe 
could be performed as cheaply as 
through the proposed canal, and 
even admitting that the risk on 
that Lake, and of course the pre- 
mium of insurance, were nothing, 
still it would follow, that trans- 
portation from the head of Lake 
Ontario to Montreal, would cost 
as uch as from the mouth of 
Tonewanto to New-York, leaving 
a preference to the latter of the 
cost of land carriage from Chip- 
peway to Queenstown. More- 
over, nature has given, other 
things being equal, a decided 
preference to the port of New- 
York. Thereare, generally speak- 
ing, six weeks of navigation from 
Albany in the spring, before ves- 
sels can sufely leave Montreal to 
descend the river St. Lawrence, 
and as many more in the autumn 
after the mouth of that river is. 
closed. The navigation from 
New-York is seldom obstructed, 
so that produce deposited there, 
can be sent to market during five 
rv onths in which at Montreal it 
lies a dead weight on the hands © 
of the owner, This circumstance 
is of especial importance in re- 
gard to wheat and flour, which 
can be sent from New-York, so 
as to be solid in the south of Eu- 
rope, before those articles can 
be brought from the Baltic, or 
gathered in the country. Where- 
as if shipped from Montreal in 
the month of May, they cannot 
reach Spain or Portugal until af- 
ter supplies are received from 
Dantzic, and but a short time be- 
fore the harvest, which is early 
in July. 

Thus it ts evident, that the 
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canal: will, if properly effected, 
iurn to the United States the 
commerce of the upper Lakes. 
Moreover, a side cut of five or 
six miles, would, by means of 
locks, connect it with Lake Onta- 
rio in the harbour of the Genes- 
see ; and in like manner, a con- 
nection would be established with 
the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, 
from the heads of which, the 
short portage by good roads to 
Newtown and to Oswego, opens 
a communication through the 
Susquehannah to the Chesapeake. 
Nor is it improbable, that by run- 
ning upon the west side of the 
Cayuga, means may be found to 
establish water communication 


_ with the Susguehannah, from the 


great bend of which, a good and 
short road may be made to the 
Delaware. 

Thus a variety of markets 
may be opened. to stimulate and 
reward the industry of those who 
are now, or may be hereafter, 
settled along -the great lakes, 
whose shores, exclusive of Lake 
Superior, are upwards of two 
thousand miles, surrounded at a 
convenient distance by more than 
fifty million acres of land. 

To the question, what wiil the 
proposed Canal cost, it is not 
possible to answer with any thing 
like precision. Indeed prelimi- 
nary points are to be adjusted, 
and of these the first is, whether 
it isto be made for sloops or 
barges. The expense of the 
former will,-it is believed, be at 
Jeast double that of the latter. 
Another question, whether it is to 
be carried along an inclined plane, 
er bya line ascending and des- 
cending, must be decided by a 
comparison of the expense, and of 
the utility each way. In general, 
hewever, it may be satistactory to 


the honourable the senate and as- 
sembly, to receive the informa- 
tion, which the commissioners 
feel no hesitation in giving, that 
as far as they have been able to 
extend their inquiry, there is no 
part of the civilized world, in 
which an object of such great 
magnitude can be compassed. at 
so small an expense. Generally 
speaking, the course is throughe 
tract of country, the excavation 
whereof will be easy, and there is 


at convenient distances from the 


spots where it moy be wanted, a 

sufficiency of freestone as well as 
of limestone, with a superabun- 
dance of fuel. The subsistence 
of men also, and of cattle, will be 
abundant and cheap. The wages 
of the former are, as is well known 
high, but measures may certainly 
be devised, to obtain the labour 
for so great a public work, more 
cheaply, than is practicable in 
private operations, on a small 
scale. But the commissioners 


beg leave to observe, that no sup- 


posable expense can bear an un- 
due proportion to the value of the 
work. ‘Thus were it, by giving 
loose to fancy, extended to fifty 
miilions of dollars, even that e- 
normous sum, does not exceed 
half the value, of what, im all hu- 
man probability, and at no distant 
period, will annually be carricd 
along the canal. 

The more proper question 
perhaps is, in what time can it 
be effected? for if an annual sum 


.be appropriated, and secured on 


a solid fund, it will be effected in 
time, and the greater the sum the 
shorter will be the period.. The 
commissioners have no doubt, 
but that good bargains for the 
public, may be made with those 
through whose land the canal 
shall pass, and they have great 
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pleasure in stating, that gene- 
vous offers have already been 
made by many proprietors, the 
acceptance of which must néces- 
sarily be deferred to the moment, 
when the business assuming a 
more. substantial form, shall be 
committed to superintendants du- 
ly authorised to treat. Enough 
has been said to show that no ac- 
curate estimate of the expense 
can as yet be made. To give 
some general notion, however, it 
may be assumed, that in common 
cases labourers ought to dig and 
remove to a reasonable distance, 
eight cubic yards per day. The 
excavation may therefore be set 
at the eighth of a dollar per cu- 
bic yard, an average breadth of 
fifteen yards, and depth of one 
yard, which by means of the 
mound on each side will be suffi- 
cient for four and a half to five 
feet of water, giving for each 
yard in length fifteen cubic yards, 
may therefore be taken at two 
dollars, and the mile at three 
thousand five hundred and twenty 
dollars, but allowing for the ob- 
structions of trees and roots, not 
icss than four thousand dollars. 
This gives for three hundred 
miles, one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. The excava- 
tion needful, to bring a column 
of water fifteen yards wide, and 
two yards deep, with sufficient 
descent from the Tanewanto, 
through the middle steep, will, 
at the same rate, cost two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Thus, to speak in round num- 
bers, the canal alone, might cost 
a million and a half, drawn through 
a favourable soil, lying conveni- 
ently, without the opposition of 
rocks or otherimpediments. Ma- 
ny of these, however must be 
expected, and will perhaps dou- 
VOL. VIL, 
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ble that sum. Another great ex+ 
pense is that of locks and arrue- 
ducts. It is said that the former 
will cost at the rate of one thou- 
sand dollars per foot of ascent for 
a vessel of fifty tons; this is be- 
lieved to be a low estimate. At 
any rate, in a canal like the pre- 
sent, there must be a double sets 
one for the ascending and one for 
the descending navigation. Even 
then it is to be feared that there 
will be much embarrassment and 
delay. Thus the lockage being 
taken at two thousand dollars per* 
feet, for three hundred and forty 
foot of descent and ascent between 
lake Erie and Rome, will cost 
six hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, should that waving course 
be deemed adviseable. From 
Rome to !'udson’s river, a des- 
cent of three hundred and eighty 
feet, will call for an addition of 
seven hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. If then the locks 
be put at a million and a half, it 
is the lowest rate which can pru- 
dently be supposed. It would, 
indeed, be safer to set them at 
two millions. There will still 
remain for aqueducts, embank- 
ments and mounds, a consid+ra- 
ble expenditure, which cammot at 
present be ascertained. To es- 
timate the expense of agueducts, 
it may be adviseable to put the 
cubic yard of masonry at two dol- 
lars, and consider the aqueduct 
as a solid mass. It is true, tiat 
not more, perhaps, than one third ° 
qf the materials required for a 
solid mass will be used, but the 
workmanship on those ‘materials 
will be much more costiy; ma- 
ny of the stones must be he vn, 
and many clamped together with 
iron; moreover, the expense 


when such buildings are raised to 
a great heignt, is proportionate-- 
Yy 
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ly greater than when nearer the 
earth. An aqueduct over the 
Genessee may, perhaps, be one 
hundred and fifty yards long ; but 
to avoid mistakes, it will be more 
adviseable to suppose two hun- 
dred. The height above men- 
tioned is twenty-six feet ; but as 
well to obviate mistakes, as for 
convenience of calculation, it may 
be taken at ten yards, and in or- 
der to preserve the full breadth 
of the canal, the aqueduct may 
be. considered as twenty yards 
wide. Thus we have a result of 
forty thousand cubic yards of ma- 
sonry, which, at two dollars, will 
require an expenditure of eighty 
thousand dollars. A remark 
which will not escape the most 
cursory observer, is, that a single 
set of locks, to ascend and de- 
scend five and twenty feet, will 
cost fifty thousand dollars, at the 
lowest estimation; and on the 
system of level canals, the de- 
scent in this case is sixty five 
feet. Excepting the Genessee, 
no considerable aqueduct will be 
needful, because the streams from 
the lakes being equable, small 
arches may be turned over them, 
and the canal be carried along a 
mound of earth. The expense 
of such mound must depend on 
the convenience of obtaining ma- 
terials. Where hills of suffici- 


ent elevation in the neighbour- 


hood, give the advantage of run- 
ning along wooden rail wzys, or 
where the transportation maybe 
by boats along the canal itself, 


a mound will cost but little, com- 


pared to that which is raised 
solely by the labour of men and 
cattle. All estimates, therefore, 
which are not founded on exact 
local knowledge, must be vague 
and uncertain. Assuming, how- 
‘ever, as a basis, the price of one 
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dollar for eight cubic yards; to 
estimate the expense of a mound 
over the Cayuga lake, one hun- 
dred and thirty feet high, and 
sixty feet wide on the top, with 
an inclination of five and forty 
degrees in the descent of the side, 
we have at the base, one hun- 
dred and ninety feet, giving a 
mean width of one hundred and 
twenty-five, which, multiplied by 
the height, one hundred and 
thirty, is sixteen thousand twe 
hundred and fifty feet, or in round 
numbers, one thousand eight hun- 
dred square yards. These, at 
the eighth of a dollar each, will 
cost for every cubic yard of the 
mound in length, two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. Allowing, 
therefore, two thousand yards in- 
stead of a mile, so as to com- 
pensate for the expense of an 
arch two hundred feet long, With 
a span of fifty feet over the stream, 
and for other contingencies, the 
whole cost might be four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, perhaps 
half a million. 

- Under the impression resulting 
from these observations, it is be- 
lieved, that one million of dollars 
would provide for every thing of 
this sort, so as to bring the canal 
to a reservoir nesr Hudson’s ri- 
ver, without locks, for four mil- 
lion of doHars. A descent there, 
of from three to four hundred 
feet by loeks, would cost, perhaps, 
another million; or if it should 
be deemed more adviseable to 
transport by rail ways, the water 
used for machinery, would proba- 
bly yield a rent sufficient to keep 
the canal in repair. 

But hitherto, this navigation 
has been contemplated no further 
than to the mouth of Tonewanto, 
in Niagara river ; from thence to 
lake Erie is ten miles, and the 
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last mile, at the Black Rock ra- 
pid, is said to have, through part 
of a f.ll, which is, on the whole, 
four feet, a rapidity of near seven 
miies an hour; so that vessels 
descending below it, may wait a 
whole season, for wind sutliciently 
favourable and strong, to get up. 
This obstacle, though great, does 
hot appear insurmountable. Per- 
haps two wharves, similar to those 
wisich surround our cities, made 
impervious to the water, and sunk 
paralle] to each other, during the 
distance of one mile, with two 
pair of gates similar to those of 
dry docks, placed so as that the 
upper one being shut, there shall 
be still water from below, and 
that the lower one shut, will 
make still water above, may fully 
answer the end. The cost, where 
wood and stone are so abundant, 
cannot be great ; and as wood is 
not liable to rot under water, nor 
exposed in fresh water to the ra- 
vages of worms, the work may 
be sufficiently durable. On the 
whole, it is conceived, that the 
expense of this national work may 
be five millions of dollurs; a sum 
which does not, it is presumed, 
exceed five per cent. of the va- 
lue of the commodities, which, 
in less than a century, it will an- 
nually transport, should it be now 
commenced, so as duly to encou- 


rage population around the upper. 


lakes. 

‘The commissioners hope they 
shall be excused, if, in this place, 
they advert to a question more 
important, perhaps, than any o- 
ther. By whom shall the need- 
ful expense be supported ? They 
take the liberty of entering their 
feeble protest against a grant to 
private persons or companies. Too 
gre.t a national interest is at stake. 
it must not become the subject of 
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a job, or a fund for speculation. 
Among many other objections, 
there is one insuperable: that it 
would defeat the contemplated 
cheapness of transportation. It 
should always, on occasions of this 
sort, be recollected, that.the rea- 
sons adduced for grants to indivi- 
dualsin Europe, apply inversely 
here. Few of our fellow citizens 
have more money than they want; 
and of the many who want, few 
find facility in obtaining it. But 
the public can readily, at a fair in- 
terest, command any reasonable 
sum. Moreover, such large ex- 
penditures can be more economi- 
cally made under public authori- 
ty, than by the care and vigilance 
of any company. 

It remains, therefore, to deter- 
mine, whether the canal should 
be at the cost of this state, or of 
the union. Ifthe state were not 
bound by the federal band, with 
her sister siates, she might fairly 
ask compensation from those who 
own the soil along the great lakes, 
for the permission to cut this ca- 
nal at their expense. Or her 
statesmen might deem it” still 
more adviseable, to make the ca- 
nal at her own expense, and take 
for the use of it a transit duty, 
raising or lowering the impost 
as circumstances might direct, 
for hev own advantage. This 
might be the better course, if the 
state stood alone. But fortunate- 
ly for the peace and happiness of 
all, this is not the case. We are 
connected by a bond, which, if 
the prayers of good men are fa- 
vourably heard, will be indissolu- 
ble. It becomes proper, there- 
fore, to resort for the solution of 
the present question to principies 
of distributive justice. ‘hat which 
presents itself is the trite adage, 
that those who participate in the 
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benefit should contribute to the 
expense. 

‘Lhe commissioners presume 
to go one step further. The of- 
fers of individuals already alluded 
to, shew their conviction of that 
equity by which the state is cal- 
led on for her share. The wis- 
dom 2s weil as justice of the na- 
tiona! legislature, will, no doubt, 
Jead to the exercise on their part, 
of prudent munificence ; but the 
proportion, the conditions, the 
co: pact, in short, must be the re- 
of treaty, Whether the ho- 
norable Senate and Assembly will 
take steps towards a negotiation, 
and what these steps may be, it 
is in their wisdom to determine. 


All which is humbly submitted. 


GOVERNEUR MORRIS, 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 
WILLIAM NORTH, 
DE WITT CLINTON, 
THOMAS EDDY, 
PETER B. PORTER, 
SIMEON DEWITT. 


New-York, February, i811. 


LEFTER FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY, TO THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF 

COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


Navy Department, January 21, 
181i. 


I have had the honor of receiv- 
ing your letter of the 17tirsin- 
stant. 

As to the expediency of encou- 
raging the culture of hemp, by 


protecting impost duties—or by 
prohibiting the importation of 
that article into the United States 
and its territories, it is not, I pre- 
sume expected of me, to make 
any observations—as these are 
subjects appertaining peculiarly 
to the treasury department—and 
no doubt the secretary of the trea- 
sury can afford all the information 
necessary to enable you to form 
a satisfactory opinion upon them. 
Without venturing an opinion 
upon the expediency of either of 
these provisions, | will submit for 
your consideration the following 
observations relatively to the cul- 
ture and dressing of hemp, &c. 


In the essays first made by our "— 


countrymen in the culture of 
hemp and in dressing it for mar- 
ket, the disadvantages of inexpe- 
rience were sensibly felt. Many 
errors, added to the dissuasfves 
of previous habits, discouraged 
its culture. Doubts too, whether 
the climate or soil of our country 
was adapted to the raising of 
hemp, were entertained. + But 
very few indeed indulged the ex- 
pectation that we should ever be 
able to make hemp equal to that 
of Russia. Hence for many years 
the cuiture of this important ar- 
ticle progressed slowly ; our coun- 
trymen however, stimulated by 
their characteristic enterprise and 
by hopes of ultimate success, per- 
severed in repeated experiments; 
and have at length acquired that 
practical information, which has 
corrected many of their first er- 
rors, and now enables them to 
raise hemp in such quantity and 
of such quality as to compensate 
them amply for their trouble. 
Still however, they have not yet 
acquired that extensive informa- 
tion upon the subject which would 
assure to them all the advantages 
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arising from the culture of this 
valuable article. 

In preparing the hemp for 
breaking, the pernicious practise 
of what is commonly “ dew rot- 
ting”’ still prevails to a great ex- 
tent—a practice tedious in its 
process—partial and unequal in 
its effects upon the fibre—and 
destructive of considerable quan- 
tities of hemp by the unavoidable 
exposureof it to the winds, which 
blow it about and entangle it. 
Hemp thus prepared is in some 
places strong, in others weak, 
and has moreover a dark colour, 
all of which materially affect its 
value. 

In hemp there is a viscous 
gummy substance by which the 
fibres of the bark are bound to- 
gether and to the body of the 
plant; and all that is necessary 
to prepare it ior breaking is to 
dissolve this substance. The ex- 
perience of other nations has long 
since decided, that this dissolu- 
tion can best be effected by im- 
mersing or steeping the piant in 
pure clear running water, which, 
in a much shorter period of time 
than any other system heretofore 
practised produces this dissolution 
over all parts of the plant equal- 
ly—makes equally strong in all 
places—renders it more flexible 
—xgives ita lively bright colour 
—and, what is an object of vast 
importance, especially as respects 
durability under water, it will re- 
ceive and retain a greater portion 
of tar—than when prepared by 
“ dew rotting.” It may be here 
further remarked that thie more 
clear and pure the stream of wa- 
ter, the brighter will be the color 
of the hemp. 

“ Dew rotting” requires many 
weeks of constant attention. But 
practical men aflirm, that, in a 
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pure warm stream of water, the 
process of dissolution will fre- 
quently be completed in five or 
six weeks. 

In Russia, three weeks are al- 
lowed for steeping where the wa- 
ter is not very cold; but if cold, 
as in rivers and springs, five, and 
sometimes six weeks are found 
to be necessary. To ascertain 
whether the hemp be sufficiently 
steeped, a head is taken out of 
the pound, dried and beat and if 
the husk comes off, the hemp fs 
considered as having been suffi- 
ciently steeped. It is then taken 
out of the pounds and suspended 
upon sticks placed horizontally 
for the purpose of drying; after 
remaining in the open air in this 
situation about a fortnight, it is 
removed and put into a_ kiln, 
where it is suffered to remain 24 
hours. It is then ready for break- 
ing, which operation is perform- 
ed by means of a hand mill; after 
this is done, the husk is beaten 
off by striking the heads ob- 
liquely, with iron and wooden in- 
struments of the shape of a large 
two edged knife: finally it is 
drawn through a wooden comb 
with one row of wide wooden 
teeth, for the purpose of unravel- 
ling and cleaning it. 

As to the climate and soil best 
adapted to the culture of hemp, 
it may be observed that it is rai- 
sed both in the frigid and the 
torrid zone, and that any soil if 
not wet may be made to yield 
hemp—although the richer the 
soil the better, and a flat country 
is, for this purpose to be prefer- 
red. On the waters of the Ohic, 
Mississippi, Susquehannah, Poto- 
mac, James River, and other parts 
of the United States, there is an 
abundance of land peculiarly ad- 
apted to the culture of hemp. 
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As to the'certainty and profit 
of a crop of hemp, it is believed 
that no crop is more certain, when 
sown in ground adapted to it, and 
to the grower it yields a piotit 
superior to most articles and ex- 
ceeded but by few—an acre of 
ground well ploughed, harrowed 
and manured, will yield a thou- 
sand pound clean hemp, worth, 
when properly cured and dressed 
from 100 to 160 dollors—so. e- 


think there must be some mis- 
take, though it is certainly very 
good hemp. 

No 3, is an sample of Ame- 
rican * dew rotted” hemp, grown 
in Bottetout county, Virginia. 

Upon examining these sam- 
ples, you will I believe find the 
opinion which T nave ventured to 
express with respect tothe mode 
of dressing hemp confirmed in a 
great messure. The grest dif- 


ference between “ water rotted” 
and “ dew rotted” hemp, will be 
obvious to you from such exami- 
nauokh. 

American dew rotted” hemp, 
being of a dark colour, frecuently 
neither broke or scyiched as it 
ought to be, and brougntio market 


times 200 dollars.—-The labor and 
necessary buildings reguired, in 
the sowing, preserving, anc pre- 
pering for market a crop of hemp, 
are inconsiderable when compa- 
- red with some other articles and 
especially tobacco—while the pro- 
fit is greeter and the injury done 


to the soil much less. 

From a disposition to encou- 
rage the culiure of hemp, cord- 
age made of American hemp has 
been brought into use in our na- 
vy—-For standing and running 
rigging and indeed for most other 
purposes, excepting cables, it Is 
found to answer very well even 
when made of “ dew rotted” 
hemp. Of the “ water rotted” 
hemp we have not yet been able 
io procure a sufficient quantity to 
justify our excluding the use of 
Russia hemp, especially for ca- 
bles—American “ water rotted” 
hemp is no doubt eyual in all re- 
spects to the best Russian hemp; 
indeed [ rather inciine to think it 
superior.—Upon this point how- 
ever the sampies herewith sent 
will enable you to form an opi- 
nion. 

No 1, is a saniple of American 
“ water rotted” hemp grown on 
Blannerhassett’s island. 

No 2, is a sumpie of Russian 
hemp delivered io me by a rope 
maker as the best kind of Russia: 
in this however | am inclined to 


witnout being properly embaled, 
does not, in such cases Command 
a good price in our markets, 
These are the causes, and this 
the effect The growers of hemp 
ought not, however, to be discou- 
raged by this circumstance. They 
should remeniber, that in remo- 
ving the cause the effect will 
cease ; and they may be assured 
that, if their hemp is properly 
prepared, it will always co... mand 
a price equa! tothe hempin Rus- 
sia, probably superior. For my 
own part as secretary of the navy, 
I can only say, thatin such I should 
feel it to be my duty to vive a de- 
cided preference to hemp of our 
own growth. 

The quantity of he up raised 
in our country increases every 
year, and no doubt exists, that in 
a very short period of time enough 
will be raised to supply every 
public and private demand for all 
the purposes to which it is appli- 
cable. 

The desiderata to be obtained 
appear to me to be, to persuade 
our countrymen to relinquish the 
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prevailing pernicious practice of 
«“ dew rotting,” and to adopt that 
practice which the experience of 
other nations has approved, name- 
ly the steeping in water: this done, 
they will soon find their advantage 
in the change ; and thus a new 
and powerful impulse will be gi- 
ven to the cultere of this valuable 
article. 

Should you think it expedient 
to offer any inducements to pro- 
duce this change in the manner 
of dressing our hemp, whence 
would flow such happy effects, 

r iit me to observe, that the 
only one which at this time oc- 
curs to me, aS coming within the 
range of my official duties to ex- 
ecute, would be an annual appro- 
priation by Congress, of a sum of 
money enabling me to contract 
for a supply of American hemp 
and canvas for the use of our na- 
vy. Should this plan be «pproved, 
the appropriations should be made 
in time to admit of contracts be- 
ing formed prior to the com- 
mencement of the season for 
cropping ; and the first appropria- 
tion should be made distinct from 
other appropriations, or it might 
be added to the estimates for the 
current year in the first instance 
—this would involve an appro- 
priation in the first year exceed- 
ing the amount required in that 
year for the expenses of the na- 
vy, but it would be a provision 
for the ensuing year, and the a- 
mount might be deducted from 
the estimates of the ensuing vear. 

The propriety of this provision 
will readily occur to you, when I 
State the fact, that it would not 
be possible at this ti:.e to con- 
tract for these articles deliverable 
in time to be used within the 
year; they could not be deliver- 
ed till-after the crops of this year 


shall have been gathered and pre- 
pared for market. In the con- 
tracts which might thus be made, 
it would become my duty, in ex- 
ecution of the object of Congress, 
to stipulate that the hemp should 
be steeped in water instead of be- 
ing exposed to dews; and, upon 
good security being given, a por- 
tion not exceeding one-fourth or 
one-third of the amount of each 
contract might be advanced. 
These contracts being judiciously 
distributed in different parts of 
the country, and what would be 
just, a hicher price being given 
than “ dew rotted” hemp would 
command, it would not be unrea- 
sonible to expect that a spirit of 
emulation, always useful to pub- 
lic improvements, would be excit- 
ed, and powerfully assist in ex- 
ploding present errors, and in 
producing the change in the 
dressing of hemp; which, in my o- 
pinion, would essentially promote 
individual national prosperity. 
Some few of our countrymen 
do, at this time, I am told, en- 
teréain apprehensions that our 
markets will be overstocked with 
Aiserican hemp, and that the 
price will be greatly diminished. 
This admitted, they have it in 
their power to prevent the im- 
port ition of all foreign hemp, by 
making theirs in all respects e- 
qual to foreign hemp. This in- 
deed, in a national view, would 
be an important point gained. 
But when it is considered to what 
a variety of purposes hemp is 
appiicable ; that we are at this 
time greatly dependent upon to- 
reign countries for hemp, for 
canvas and linens of vartetts kinds 
made of hemp ; that there exists 
a spirit of patriotism and of per- 
severing industry reacy to be 
exerted, when fit opportunities 
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shall present, to shake off this 
dependence ; that if more hemp 
should be raised than will be re- 
quired for cordage, factories of 
canvas and linens will necessari- 
ly be established: such appre- 
hensions lose their force, and 
yield to reflections and anticipa- 
tions of the most agreeable nature. 

A comprehensive view of this 
subject leads us to cherish the 
expectation that the U. States 
will, at no very distant period, be- 
come exporters of hemp, as they 
now are of every other descrip- 
tion of naval stores and of cotton ; 
and that the individuals who raise 
it will, like these who raise other 
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naval stores and cotton, experi- 
ence all the beneficial effects’ re- 
sulting therefrom. 

These observations are sub- 
mitted to you, sir, with all the 
diffidence which the novelty of 
the subject naturally excites, and 
with the hope that they may be use- 
ful in aiding your deliberations up- 
on the highly interesting question 
now under your consideration. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


PAUL HAMILTON. 
Hon. Th., Newton, chairman of 


the committee of commerce 
and manufactures. 
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